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CHAPTER  I 

THE  TREVERYANS  OP  LANEITHIN 

Upon  a  weather-beaten  headland,  at  one  of  the  most  inacces- 
sible points  of  the  southern  coast  of  Cornwall,  stands  the  old 
parish  church  of  St.  Erroc.  Even  now  there  is  no  railway  within 
several  miles  of  it;  and  the  parish  is  perhaps  as  isolated  and  old- 
fashioned  as  any  in  England.  Its  southern  boundary  is  formed 
by  a  line  of  rugged  cliffs,  with  one  or  two  difficult  landing-places 
which  can  be  approached  only  when  the  wind  is  off  shore.  To 
the  north  is  rough  moorland,  overgrown  with  gorse  and  the  beau- 
tiful Cornish  heath;  and  beyond  the  moorland  are  the  bare  treeless 
hills,  eternally  swept  by  the  winds  of  the  Atlantic.  The  parish 
consists  of  several  scattered  hamlets  and  farms  at  some  distance 
from  the  church,  which  stands  on  high  ground  with  some  trees 
and  a  village  clustering  round  it.  The  tall  slender  spire  is  a  con- 
spicuous landmark  for  ships  at  sea.  The  principal  house  in  St. 
Erroc  is  the  old  manor-house  of  Laneithin,  a  substantial  building 
of  gray  stone,  which  stands  in  a  wooded  hollow  near  the  edge  of 
the  moorland,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  From  an  architec- 
tural point  of  view  Laneithin  is  not  beautiful  or  otherwise  worthy 
of  remark;  but  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  Cornish  country-house, 
and  in  its  way  picturesque  enough.  About  it  are  some  clumps  of 
fine  trees;  and  from  one  side  a  deep  glen  runs  down  to  a  cove 
among  the  cliffs. 

Forty  years  ago  Laneithin  was  occupied  by  John  Treveryan, 
generally  known  as  the  Squire,  whose  family  had  held  the  house, 
and  some  good  land  round  it,  since  the  days  of  the  Tudors.  John 
Treveryan  had,  when  a  young  man,  served  for  a  time  in  the 
army;  but  he  had  retired  on  succeeding  to  his  estate,  and  had 
soon  afterwards  married  a  very  fair  and  very  charming  lady^^Yiia 
shared  his  Cormsh  borne  for  nearly  thirty  years.    "Wlien  ^"e^  ^"^ 
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she  was  very  deeply  mourned,  not  only  by  her  husband,  but  by 
the  whole  population  of  that  wild  district  of  farmers  and  fisher- 
men. Of  her  children  Margaret,  the  eldest,  was  then  with  her 
father.  A  son,  Erroc,  had  entered  the  army,  and  gone  to  India 
with  his  regiment.  A  second  daughter  had  married  the  curate  of 
the  neighbouring  uhurch  of  St.  Kerle's,  and  had  afterwards  left 
the  county. 

After  Mrs.  Treveryan^s  death  her  husband  seemed  for  a  time 
quite  broken  by  his  loss.  People  pitied  the  *  poor  old  Squire,'  and 
said  he  would  never  be  the  same  man  again.  Perhaps  he  never 
was  the  same  man  again.  But  as  time  went  on,  it  was  found  that 
John  Treveryan  had  by  no  means  done  with  life.  When  the 
violence  of  his  grief  abated,  the  Squire  began  once  more  to  show 
an  interest  in  what  was  passing  around  him;  and  after  a  year  or 
two  he  was  again  to  all  appearances  as  cheery  as  ever.  His 
daughter  managed  his  house  for  him  exceedingly  well,  and  was 
soon  as  popular  as  her  mother  had  been.  In  the  sunshine  of  her 
love  and  care  the  Squire  seemed  content  and  even  happy. 

He  was  a  singularly  fine-looking  man ;  tall  and  powerful, 
with  a  high-bred  regular  face  and  taking  manners,  hearty  but 
courteous.  His  complexion  and  his  blue  eyes  were  clear  and 
bright ;  and  his  reddish  hair  was  still  thick  and  almost  untouched 
by  gray.  The  broad  rounded  forehead  and  slightly  aquiline 
nose,  and  the  straight  strongly-marked  eyebrows,  gave  evidence 
of  talent  and  character.  Those  eyebrows,  rather  broad  than 
heavy,  were  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Treveryans.  They 
were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  one  of  the  family  pictures.  The 
Squire  shaved  all  but  his  whiskers,  showing  a  mobile  well-cut 
mouth,  and  a  rather  prominent  underlip  and  chin.  A  hand- 
somer man  one  could  hardly  see. 

Unfortunately  the  Squire  was  not  free  from  some  dangerous 
qualities.  He  had  a  strong  will,  with  undeniable  talent  and 
originality  of  mind ;  but  his  judgment  was  not  altogether  trust- 
worthy, and  his  reckless  disregard  for  money  had  often  been  a 
trouble  to  his  wife.  It  was  not  extravagance  of  the  ordinary 
type.  He  spent  little  on  horses,  or  shooting,  or  dress,  or  wine, 
or  any  of  the  usual  luxuries.  He  rarely  drank  anything  but 
water,  and  though  he  had  a  magnificent  appetite  he  liked  the 
plainest  of  food  ;  and  in  every  way  his  tastes  were  very  simple. 
But  he  seemed  to  look  upon  money  as  a  worthless  thing,  to  be 
given  away  with  the  most  lavish  generosity  if  any  one  wanted  it, 
and  to  he  spent  without  limit  or  calculation  upon  any  object 
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which  might  for  the  moment  have  aroused  his  interest.  Hitherto 
the  steady  common  sense  of  his  wife  had  kept  him  within  bounds; 
but  now  that  she  was  gone  he  began  to  give  himself  more  rein, 
and  to  enter  upon  schemes  of  which  she  would  certainly  have 
disapproved. 

Margaret  Treveryan  had  all  her  father's  good  looks,  and  much 
of  her  mother's  capacity ;  but  she  was  still  comparatively  young, 
and,  moreover,  she  did  not  know  all  that  was  going  on.  So, 
having  no  check  upon  him,  John  Treveryan  began  to  get  through 
his  money  a  great  deal  faster  than  he  could  afford  to  do.  He 
rebuilt  two  or  three  farmhouses,  which  were  certainly  in  bad 
repair,  and  amused  himself  by  making  them  examples  of  what  in 
his  opinion  farmhouses  should  be.  The  work  afforded  him  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  in  a  sense  he  did  it  very  well ;  but  the 
result  was  that  the  homely  Cornish  farmers  found  themselves 
absurdly  overhoused,  and  that  a  good  many  thousands  were  sunk 
without  the  smallest  return.  Then  the  Squire,  who  read  largely 
and  had  an  active  mind,  took  to  buying  novelties  in  the  way  of 
agricultural  machinery.  Each  fresh  toy  was  more  wonderful 
than  the  last,  and  each  was  in  turn  thrown  aside  and  forgotten, 
and  each  cost  money.  The  Squire  had  also  a  taste  for  mechanical 
invention ;  and  he  indulged  it  without  regard  for  expense.  He 
set  up  a  small  workshop  in  the  house,  and  used  to  turn  out  very 
creditable  models,  which  went  off  to  London  or  elsewhere  to  be 
developed.  They  were  useless,  but  they  were  very  ingenious, 
and  they  helped  to  get  rid  of  the  sovereigns. 

After  a  time  Margaret  Treveryan  began  to  see  that  her  father's 
inventions  were  more  clever  than  practical,  and  that  the  money 
must  be  going  very  fast ;  but  her  hesitating  half -playful  attempt 
at  remonstrance  met  with  no  success.  The  Squire  told  her  with  a 
good-humoured  smile  that  she  did  not  understand  anything  about 
the  matter ;  that  it  always  paid  to  do  things  in  the  best  possible 
way ;  and  that  he  was  determined  to  develope  the  estate  to  the 
utmost.  Ten  years  after  Mrs.  Treveryan's  death  he  had  de- 
veloped the  estate  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  got  through  all 
his  ready  money,  and  was  beginning  to  borrow.  And  there  was 
nothing  whatever  to  show  for  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  Squire  had  become  a  grandfather.  Erroc 
Treveryan  had  married,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India,  the  only 
child  of  the  General  commanding  the  division.  Mary  Ford  was 
a  gentle  pretty  girl,  and  made  him  a  good  wife  \  but  she  a.\id  Yifex 
children  soSered  severely  from  the  climate.    Two  ol  Wiexci  ^ve^ 
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before  they  were  a  year  old;  and  when  the  terrible  storm  of  the 
Mutiny  broke  upon  our  countrymen  in  India,  the  third  child,  a 
lovely  little  fair-haired  girl,  eighteen  months  of  age,  was  begin- 
ning to  look  white  and  fragile.  It  was  a  fearful  time  for  the 
ladies  and  children.  Mary  Treveryan  in  common  with  others 
was  separated  from  her  husband,  whose  regiment  was  sent  up  to 
the  disturbed  districts.  She  remained  for  a  time  in  Calcutta, 
and  there  gave  birth  to  a  fourth  child  which  only  lived  a  few 
hours.  The  poor  mother,  worn  out  with  grief  and  anxiety,  very 
nearly  followed  it ;  but  at  last  she  grew  a  little  stronger;  and 
then,  very  pale  and  wasted,  she  gave  way  to  her  husband's  re- 
quest and  sailed  for  England.  His  one  desire  was  to  know  that 
she  and  little  Helen  were  safe  at  Laneithin. 

They  arrived  in  the  early  autumn,  after  a  trying  voyage  in 
the  monsoon,  and  the  Squire  went  all  the  way  up  to  Plymouth  to 
meet  them.  He  received  them  with  a  warmth  and  affection 
which  completely  won  their  hearts.  Nothing  could  be  good 
enough  for  them.  He  had  engaged  the  best  suite  of  rooms  to  be 
got  at  the  best  hotel,  and  had  tipped  the  servants  all  round  to  a 
perfectly  ridiculous  extent;  and  he  ordered  sumptuous  meals  for 
them,  and  tried  hard  to  make  his  daughter-in-law  drink  cham- 
pagne three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  was  generally  charming 
and  troublesome.  As  for  the  chHd,  he  idolised  her  from  the  first 
moment  he  saw  her;  and  she  evidently  understood  the  posi^on. 
It  was  pretty  to  see  them  together— the  tiny  dainty  child,  and 
the  old  man  with  his  massive  frame  and  powerful  limbs.  She 
was  not  the  least  afraid  of  him,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  play- 
ing with  her,  and  teasing  and  petting  her. 

When  he  considered  that  they  were  sufficiently  rested,  he  took 
them  on  to  Cornwall.  There  was  a  reserved  compartment  in  the 
train  for  Mrs.  Treveryan  and  Helen,  who  could  not  of  course  be 
crowded  up  with  other  people.  *  Expense,  my  dear  ?  What  is  a 
few  shillings  compared  with  your  comfort  ?  Money  is  given  us 
to  spend.'  At  Laneithin  Erroc's  wife  and  child  found  another 
warm  welcome.  Margaret  was  at  the  door  as  soon  as  the  carriage 
drove  up,  and  her  face  was  a  welcome  in  itself.  It  was  a  thor- 
oughly good  face,  handsome  and  honest  and  kindly  ;  and  both 
mother  and  child  took  to  it  at  once. 

They  remained  at  Laneithin  a  year,  the  strong  Cornish  air 
doing  wonders  for  little  Helen  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Treveryan  insisted 
upon  returning  to  India.  The  country  was  quieting  down,  and 
Erroo  wrote  that  he  hoped  she  would  soon  be  able  to  rejoin  him. 
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She  would  go  out  to  Calcutta  again  and  wait  there  on  the 
chance. 

It  was  a  cruel  wrench.  Helen  was  three  years  old  now,  and 
as  pretty  a  child  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  and  she  was  the  only 
one.  It  was  bitter  to  think  of  leaving  her,  even  at  Laneithin.  *  In 
a  few  months  she  will  have  forgotten  me,'  the  poor  mother  said 
to  herself,  with  an  aching  heart ;  *  she  vrill  never  really  be  mine 
again.'  During  that  last  sad  fortnight,  Mary  Treveryan's  wistful 
eyes  followed  the  child  unceasingly.  Then  the  day  of  parting 
came ;  a  dark  wet  October  day,  with  a  high  wind  from  the  sea ; 
and  Mary  Treveryan  kissed  for  the  last  time  the  sweet  serious 
baby  face,  unfastened  the  little  arms  from  her  neck,  and  went 
away  into  the  wind  and  the  rain  of  the  lonely  Cornish  roads. 

Do  you  ever  think  what  those  partings  mean,  you  happy 
English  mothers?  They  are  going  on  around  you  every  day. 
Do  you  ever  think  what  it  is  to  hand  over  to  others,  perhaps  to 
neglect  and  unkindness,  the  children  you  would  die  for,  and  to 
go  away  out  of  their  lives  ?  It  is  part  of  the  price  England  pays 
for  her  Indian  Empire  ;  part  of  the  cruel  tale  of  blood  and  tears. 
But  it  is  not  you  who  pay,  so  it  matters  nothing  to  you.  Stay  at 
home  in  comfort,  and  thank  God  that  you  are  not  as  other  women 
are. 

A  year  later  Mary  Treveryan  was  at  rest  for  ever.  She  lived 
to  rejoin  her  husband,  and  to  spend  a  few  happy  months  with 
him  ;  and  then  she  was  laid  in  her  grave,  with  a  tiny  dead  form 
by  her  side. 

After  her  death  Erroo  Treveryan  remained  some  time  longer 
in  India.  He  was  then  holding  an  important  post.  During  the 
Mutiny  he  had  been  selected  for  service  with  a  corps  of  irregular 
cavalry  which  was  being  organised,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign  he  was  commanding  it.  The  work  suited  him  well, 
and  he  speedily  became  a  marked  man.  When  the  fighting  was 
over,  Treveryan,  now  a  Brevet  lieutenant-Colonel,  was  offered 
the  charge  of  a  district  which  had  been  one  of  the  centres  of  dis- 
affection ;  and,  as  the  appointment  seemed  to  offer  a  fine  opening, 
he  accepted  it.  At  that  time  the  nation  appeared  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  Indian  affairs ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  trans- 
fer from  the  Company  to  the  Crown  was  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  and  splendid  era.  Treveryan  did  not  foresee  how  soon  India 
would  be  forgotten  again,  and  how  completely  he  was  cutting 
himself  off  by  entering  upon  an  Indian  career. 

Once  he  bad  taken  up  bis  new  duties  he  iouud  \i^  eovM.  tvq\. 
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leave  his  post  for  some  time ;  and  it  was  not  until  eighteen 
months  after  his  wife's  death  that  he  at  last  obtained  furlough 
and  returned  to  England. 

His  child  was  then  nearly  six  years  old.  She  was  a  pretty 
little  girl,  with  large  serious  gray  eyes  and  dainty  ladylike 
ways ;  but  apparently  as  strong  as  a  child  could  be.  The  race 
had  touched  its  mother  earth,  and  was  springing  up  again, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  Helen  tyrannised  over  her  grandfather, 
and  was  spoilt  by  every  one  in  St.  Erroc  except  Margaret 
Treveryan,  whose  hand  was  as  firm  as  it  was  gentle.  The 
child  obeyed  her  to  the  letter,  and  thought  her  quite  fault- 
less. 

Helen  was  very  gracious  to  her  father.  She  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  introduced  him  to  everything  and  everybody  at  Lan- 
eithin  ;  to  the  servants  and  the  garden,  and  the  horses,  and  the 
cows,  and  the  pigs,  and  to  her  big  retriever  Dash,  and  to  the 
turkeys  and  ducks  and  fowls,  and  all  the  surroundings  of  her 
country  home.  She  had  inherited  the  Treveryan  love  for  animals, 
and  her  aunt  had  strongly  encouraged  it ;  so  that  Helen  was  on 
terms  of  fearless  intimacy  with  every  beast  and  bird  in  the  place. 
Horses  that  could  have  eaten  her  picked  the  bread  gently  from 
her  tiny  palm,  and  rubbed  their  heads  on  her  shoulder  when  she 
went  to  them  in  their  boxes :  the  ducks  waddled  out  of  their  pool 
under  the  ash  tree  when  she  passed  by ;  and  Dash  would  have 
died  for  her  a  hundred  times  over. 

Sometimes  Helen  took  her  father  out  in  the  yacht.  The  Tre- 
veryans  had  sailed  the  Cornish  coast  for  many  generations,  and 
they  had  some  stirring  traditions  of  war  and  adventure  at  sea. 
Helen  was  to  the  manner  bom,  and  delighted  in  being  afloat. 
The  Dreadnought  was  a  handy  little  cutter  of  about  fifteen  tons, 
fit  for  getting  into  and  out  of  all  sorts  of  places  ;  and  her  captain, 
James  Tregenza,  was  a  steady  old  sea-dog  who  knew  every  inch 
of  the  coast  from  Plymouth  to  the  Land's  End.  He  belonged  to 
the  little  village  at  Came  cove,  and  was  a  fisherman  by  early 
training ;  but  he  had  served  in  the  navy.  Tregenza  loved  the 
'  little  lady'  as  much  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  child,  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  had  got  her  on  board. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  healthy  life,  and  the  father  and  daughter 
spent  a  happy  summer ;  though  with  him  there  was  always  pres- 
ent the  sense  of  his  loss.  If  only  he  could  have  seen  them  to- 
gether, the  little  graceful  child  and  the  soft-eyed  patient  mother, 
who  bad  loved  her  so  dearly,  and  left  her  for  his  sake.    To  him 
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life  could  never  be  very  bright  again.  Erroc  was  anxious  too 
about  his  father.  Margaret  had  told  him  of  her  doubts  as  to 
money  matters ;  and  he  soon  saw  that  she  had  some  cause  for 
them.  However,  it  was  very  pleasant  to  be  together,  and  for  all 
at  Laneithin  the  time  passed  happily  until  the  autumn,  when 
Erroc  went  back  to  India. 

For  the  next  eight  or  nine  years  Helen  remained  at  Laneithin, 
living  a  quiet  country  life,  and  learning  from  'Aunt  Madge' 
nothing  but  what  was  good.  Margaret  Treveryan  was,  like  her 
mother,  a  well-educated  and  accomplished  woman  ;  and  her  in- 
fluence and  teaching  were  just  what  a  girl  required.  Helen  grew 
up  straight  and  strong,  in  body  and  mind,  with  refined  feelings 
and  tastes,  and  a  complete  want  of  affectation.  Aunt  Madge 
taught  her  to  be  courteous  and  considerate  to  all  men,  and  to  all 
living  things:  to  birds,  and  beasts,  and  flowers.  She  imbued 
Helen  with  her  own  gentleness  of  thought,  and  with  her  own 
chivalrous  old-world  pride  in  all  that  was  good  and  noble.  She 
taught  her  to  be  proud  of  the  Treveryans  who  fought  so  well  for 
King  Charles  ;  to  be  proud  of  Cornwall ;  to  be  proud  above  all  of 
England,  and  the  great  things  England  has  done.  She  taught 
her  that  cowardice  was  dishonourable,  even  in  a  woman ;  and 
that  anything  like  deceit  was  cowardly,  and  therefore  beneath 
her— beneath  a  Treveryan.  She  taught  her  in  fact  to  be,  in  the 
truest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a  lady.  And  she  taught 
her  to  fear  and  worship  Grod.  A  •  woman  without  religion  is 
hardly  a  woman.  As  for  the  less  important  matters  which  are 
generally  called  education,  Helen  got  on  well  enough.  It  was 
difficult  in  Cornwall  to  get  masters,  but  she  was  still  young ;  and 
with  the  help  of  a  good  governess  she  learned  as  much  as  most 
girls  learn  in  the  schoolroom.  She  had  decided  talent  for  music, 
like  most  of  her  family,  and  promised  to  sing  well. 

At  fifteen  she  was  a  graceful  and  beautiful  girl ;  a  child  still 
in  many  ways,  and  rather  impetuous  in  thought  and  speech,  but 
very  t^dng.  She  could  walk,  and  ride,  and  row,  and  she  could 
steer  the  Dreadnought  on  a  wind  very  nearly  as  well  as  old  Tre- 
genza ;  and  yet  she  was  above  all  things  gentle  and  warm-hearted. 
From  her  babyhood  she  had  possessed  the  peculiar  charm  of 
manner  which  makes  some  women  attract  all  around  them. 
Added  to  her  good  looks  and  her  real  goodness  of  heart,  that 
charm  was  irresistible.  The  man  had  no  music  in  his  soul  who 
could  see  Helen  Treveryan  for  five  minutes  and  not  Io\q  Yiftx. 
Even  Tregen^a'-s  two  troublesome  boys,  the  wildest  ^awn^  ^eaxsi^^ 
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that  ever  sailed  a  boat,  would  do  anything  for  the  little  lady  who 
lectured  them  and  got  them  out  of  their  scrapes.  And  in  all  the 
hospitable  houses  of  the  most  hospitable  county  in  England  Helen 
Treveryan's  face  was  as  welcome  as  the  day.  It  was  a  very  happy 
girlhood. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  things  had  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse  with  the  Squire.  As  he  got  more  involved,  he  seemed  to 
grow  more  reckless,  and  larger  in  his  views,  and  more  irritable 
in  temper.  To  Helen  he  was  always  kind ;  but  at  times  he  spoke 
sharply  to  his  daughter,  who  was  obliged  to  trouble  him  for 
money.  He  got  a  worried  look  too,  and  lost  some  of  his  old 
heartiness  of  manner.  A  year  or  two  after  Colonel  Treveryan 
left  England  the  old  man  opened  a  quarry  which  was  going  to 
make  all  their  fortunes.  It  failed  of  course,  after  a  considerable 
sum  had  been  sunk  in  getting  out  stone  and  constructing  a  tram- 
way. The  place  was  inaccessible,  and  the  same  stone  could  be 
shipped  much  cheaper  elsewhere. 

For  some  time  after  that  the  Squire  was  more  careful.  He 
used  to  sit  and  make  models  in  his  workshop,  or  go  out  sailing 
with  his  daughter  and  Helen.  They  were  very  happy  then.  He 
was  so  cheery  and  handsome  and  good  ;  like  a  big  courteous  boy, 
full  of  fun  and  mischief.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
he  had  been  imprudent  about  money  matters,  and  promised  to  be 
very  cautious  in  future.  Unfortunately  the  fit  did  not  last 
Margaret  saw  that  he  was  getting  absorbed  again  in  some  scheme 
about  which  he  would  not  talk.  He  was  carrying  on  a  brisk 
correspondence ;  and  once  or  twice  he  went  away  for  a  day  or 
two. 

At  last  she  heard  what  had  happened  from  a  woman  in  the 
village,  who  spoke  as  if  the  thing  were  generally  known.  The 
Squire's  curiosity  had  been  aroused  by  the  chance  discovery 
of  a  disused  and  overgrown  mine-shaft  on  the  edge  of  the  moor. 
He  had  set  to  work  to  search  the  ground ;  and  had  almost 
immediately  found  what  he  expected.  Now  he  was  convinced 
that  it  only  required  a  little  money  to  open  at  St  Erroc  one  of 
the  richest  tin  mines  in  Cornwall.  He  would  soon  be  worth 
millions. 

The  Squire  said  nothing  to  his  daughter.  He  knew  she  should 
be  afraid  of  the  scheme ;  and  he  did  not  want  to  be  discouraged. 
*They  will  all  believe  in  me  when  I  have  done  the  thing,'  he 
thought ;  *  they  will  see  the  old  man  was  right  then.  Meanwhile 
it  is  no  use  saying  anything  about  it.'  Margaret  did  not  press 
him,  but  she  grew  more  anxious  as  the  weeks  went  on. 
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The  district  was  notoriously  a  bad  one  from  a  mining  point  of 
view ;  and  the  practical  experts  who  came  down  to  examine  the 
Squire's  discovery  looked  doubtful,  and  showed  no  inclination  to 
help  him.  Their  caution,  or,  as  he  called  it,  their  stupidity,  only 
made  him  more  obstinate.  He  was  not  going  to  be  put  off  like 
that.  His  indignation  incited  him  to  tell  Margaret  about  it ;  and 
she  begged  him  to  be  very  careful,  which  annoyed  him.  He  went 
away  for  a  week,  and  returned  one  evening  in  great  spirits, 
bringing  with  him  a  pale,  thickset,  hook-nosed  man,  with  a  big 
head  and  broad  shoulders,  and  a  slight  foreign  accent,  whom 
he  introduced  to  his  daughter  as  Dr.  Stein,  and  described  as  *  an 
Austrian  mining  fellow,  who  knew  all  about  it.  Come  down  to 
see  that  find  of  mine,  you  know.  He's  got  a  head  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  saw  through  the  jealousy  of  the  other  fellows  at  once.' 

During  the  summer  of  1870,  while  all  Europe  rang  with  the 
clash  of  arms,  the  end  came  at  Laneithin.  Pushed  on  by  Dr. 
Stein,  the  old  Squire  had  got  together  every  halfpenny  that  he 
could  raise,  and  had  practically  put  the  whole  in  the  hands  of  his 
guest.  A  considerable  sum  was  really  spent  on  the  spot.  The 
greater  part  Stein  professed  to  be  spending  in  London,  promoting 
a  company.  This  required  a  heavy  outlay;  but  everything  was 
going  well.    Success  was  certain. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  the  Squire  received  a  letter  which 
he  opened  eagerly.  As  he  read  his  face  grew  white,  and  an 
awful  change  came  over  it.    Margaret  looked  at  him  in  alarm. 

*  What  is  it,  father  ?'  she  said  anxiously. 

The  old  man  stood  up,  and  a  hoarse  inarticulate  sound  broke 
from  him.  The  letter  dropped  on  the  table,  and  he  made  two 
vain  attempts  to  pick  it  up  again.  Margaret  and  Helen  were  by 
his  side  at  once,  and  Helen  picked  up  the  letter  and  gave  it  to 
him.  He  could  not  speak,  but  he  raised  his  left  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  then  tried  to  walk  out  of  the  room. 

With  the  help  of  the  servants  they  got  him  upstairs,  and  sent 
for  the  doctor,  who  came  two  hours  later. 

It  was  a  paralytic  stroke.  Dr.  Carlyon  hoped  all  might  yet 
go  well.  In  the  meantime  there  was  to  be  no  mention  of  busi- 
ness, nothing  to  excite  or  worry  the  sick  man.  Alas  1  he  bore  his 
death- wound  in  his  heart.  He  never  lost  consciousness,  and  after 
the  doctor  had  gone  he  succeeded  in  making  Margaret  understand 
that  she  was  to  read  the  letter.  As  she  did  so,  he  lay  watching 
her  face  with  eyes  of  pathetic  anguish. 

It  was  a  crael  letter :  Dr.  Stein  curtly  inionxie4t\i^  ^)0^x^>2wb»\. 
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he  had  failed  in  his  efforts,  that  the  money  was  all  spent,  and 
that  he  was  leaving  England  at  once.  There  was  hardly  an  at- 
tempt at  further  concealment. 

Margaret  put  down  the  letter  and  looked  at  her  father.  His 
mouth  was  trembling,  and  the  look  in  his  eyes  was  more  than  she 
could  bear.  *  Never  mind,  father  dear,'  she  said.  *  It  will  all 
come  right.  Don't  worry  yourself  about  it.  It's  only  a  little 
money.    What  does  that  matter  ? ' 

He  shook  his  head  despairingly.  He  knew  it  was  hopeless. 
In  the  presence  of  Death  the  Revealer  many  things  became  sud- 
denly clear  to  him.  He  lived  only  a  few  weeks  longer.  For  a 
time  he  recovered  in  a  measure  the  use  of  his  speech,  and  his 
head  seemed  clear;  but  he  would  accept  no  consolation.  He  had 
ruined  them  all,  and  his  self-reproach  was  sad  to  see.  While  his 
son  was  on  the  seas  speeding  homeward,  hoping  to  see  him  once 
more,  the  old  Squire  was  stricken  again  and  died.  The  end  came 
quietly;  they  hardly  knew  when  it  was  over.  He  was  laid 
among  his  own  people,  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Erroc  spire  ;  and 
all  who  had  known  him  were  sorry  for  his  death.  He  had  lived 
long  among  them,  with  a  handsome  face,  and  an  open  hand,  and 
a  kindly  heart. 

When  Colonel  Treveryan  came  he  found  things  even  worse 
than  he  had  feared.  How  his  father  had  succeeded  in  raising 
such  sums  of  money  he  could  not  understand.  One  thing  was 
clear,  that  with  the  utmost  efforts,  by  letting  the  house  and  sav- 
ing every  penny  he  could  save  henceforward,  he  could  hardly 
hope  in  his  lifetime  to  discharge  the  debt;  and,  meanwhile,  if  he 
died  his  sister  and  child  would  be  almost  destitute.  It  was  ruin, 
complete  and  crushing. 

While  he  was  reflecting  sadly  over  the  position,  he  received 
an  offer  which  gave  him  a  chance  of  getting  out  of  his  difficul- 
ties. A  rich  landowner  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  could  afford 
to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  anything  he  wanted,  came  forward  at 
this  moment  with  a  proposal  to  buy  Laneithin.  At  first  Erroc 
Treveryan  shrank  from  the  idea  with  something  like  horror. 
Laneithin  had  been  in  the  family  nearly  three  hundred  years.  He 
could  not  let  it  go.  As  he  thought  on,  however,  the  thing  as- 
sumed a  different  aspect.  The  price  offered  was  very  large,  much 
more  than  he  could  have  hoped  to  get ;  and  after  all  what  would 
he  gain  by  refusing  it  ?  They  could  never  live  at  Laneithin,  any 
of  them,  and  he  had  no  son  to  keep  up  the  name.  Was  it  right 
in  the  interest  of  the  others  to  refuse  the  offer  ?    The  brother  and 
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sister  talked  it  all  over  together,  with  many  fluctuations  of  feeling; 
and  at  last  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  wisest  to  accept.  The 
old  home  must  go.  It  was  hard,  cruelly  hard;  but  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

So  Laneithin  passed  away  to  other  hands,  and  the  name  of 
Treveryan  disappeared  from  St.  Erroc.  Henceforth  their  place 
would  know  them  no  more. 


CHAPTER  II 

CHANGE  OF  SCENE 

When  Laneithin  had  been  sold,  Colonel  Treveryan  went  back  to 
his  work  in  India,  and  his  sister  took  Helen  abroad.  France  and 
Germany  were  locked  in  their  death-struggle,  so  Helen  and  her 
aunt  went  first  to  Italy,  where  they  spent  a  very  pleasant  year. 
A  complete  change  was  the  best  thing  for  both  of  them  ;  and  the 
education  would  be  good  for  Helen.  They  had  with  them  one 
old  Laneithin  servant — Miss  Treveryan's  maid  Power,  a  little 
brown-eyed  woman  who  loved  her  mistress  from  the  bottom  of 
her  honest  heart,  and  had  petted  and  spoilt  Helen  ever  since  she 
first  saw  her.  She  followed  them  now,  and  would  have  followed 
them  to  the  world's  end. 

Altogether,  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  and  France,  and  finally 
in  Germany,  they  spent  four  years.  Once,  for  a  few  months, 
Colonel  Treveryan  joined  them,  and  they  had  a  delightful  sum- 
mer about  the  Swiss  lakes.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  daughter 
now.  She  grew  prettier  every  year,  and  her  voice  was  delight- 
ful ;  yet  she  was  just  as  unaffected  and  natural  as  a  child.  It 
was  settled  during  his  visit  that  when  she  was  nineteen  she 
should  go  out  to  him  in  India,  and  that  Aunt  Madge  should  go 
too.  But  when  the  time  drew  near,  the  doctors  interfered. 
Since  they  had  left  Laneithin,  Margaret  Treveryan's  health  had 
never  seemed  so  strong  as  before,  and  lately  she  had  suffered 
acute  pain  from  some  affection  of  the  heart.  She  was  now  for- 
bidden to  leave  Europe,  and  Helen  had  to  go  alone. 

She  went  with  a  painful  conflict  of  feeling.     She  had  learned 

to  love  her  father  during  his  visits  to  Europe  ;  but  Aunt  Madge 

had  been  everything  to  her  since  she  was  a  baby.     It  was  hard 

to  leave  her,  even  to  go  to  him  ;  and  it  was  doubly  hard  to  leave 

berin  faWng  health.    Aunt  Madge  was  very  firm.     *No,  dear,' 
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she  said.  *  Your  first  duty  is  to  your  father.  Don't  ever  let  him 
know  you  had  the  slightest  hesitation  about  it.  I  shall  miss  you 
of  course ;  but  think  how  lonely  his  life  has  been  for  the  last  ten 
years.' 

'  But  you  are  not  well.    You  ought  not  to  be  left  alone.' 

Aunt  Madge  smiled.  *  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  and  Power 
will  take  care  of  me.  I  might  live  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
You  could  not  stay  with  me  indefinitely  because  I  am  not  per- 
fectly well.' 

A  few  weeks  later  Helen  had  said  good-bye  and  sailed  for 
India,  and  Aunt  Madge  had  settled  down  in  a  tiny  house  at  Tor- 
quay, where  she  had  been  advised  to  go.  It  was  a  very  tiny 
house,  for  she  was  troubled  at  being  a  burden  on  her  brother ; 
and  it  was  lonely.  Her  sister  had  died  long  before,  leaving  only 
two  sons,  who  had  grown  up  anything  but  agreeable.  Their 
father  was  a  rough,  rather  coarse-bred  man ;  and  they  seemed  to 
have  taken  after  him  entirely.  There  was  nothing  of  the  Trever- 
yan  in  them.  In  the  old  times  they  had  come  once  or  twice  to 
Laneithin ;  but  they  were  not  nice  boys,  and  Aunt  Madge  did 
not  think  them  good  companions  for  Helen.  There  was  no  one 
else  belonging  to  the  family.  ^ 

However,  Aunt  Madge  had  not  long  to  endure  her  solitude. 
She  began  to  lose  strength  fast.  She  seemed  to  feel  that  her 
work  was  over ;  and  though  she  was  brave  and  cheerful  to  the 
end,  she  had  no  wish  to  live.  A  year  after  Helen  left  her  she 
was  gone. 

It  was  not  until  then  that  they  knew  how  ill  she  had  been. 
She  would  never  let  Power  tell  them  ;  and  her  last  letter  was  as 
beautifully  written  as  ever,  and  as  full  of  brightness  and  interest 
in  their  doings.  She  died  as  she  had  lived,  thinking  of  others. 
It  was  one  of  those  lives  which  are  so  hard  to  understand.  As  a 
girl  Margaret  Treveryan  seemed  to  have  been  given  everything 
which  could  make  life  sweet :  beauty,  talent,  education,  charm 
of  manner,  a  true  warm  heart.  Then,  at  two-and-twenty,  the 
man  she  loved  was  taken  from  her  by  a  miserable  accident ;  and 
from  that  time  she  never  seemed  to  think  of  herself.  In  making 
others  happy  she. found  contentment;  but  it  seemed  a  waste 
somehow,  a  waste  of  love  and  beauty,  and  capacity  for  happiness. 

In  the  meantime  Helen  had  settled  down  in  her  Indian  home. 
Colonel  Treveryan  was  now  in  a  prominent  position,  and  she  had 
to  manage  his  house  for  him.  It  was  difficult  work  at  ^t^I, 
while  everything  was  strange  to  her ;  but  she  aooiv  \eaTXi\,  eivovx^ 
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Hindustani  to  make  herself  understood  by  the  servants,  and  the 
other  ladies  helped  her  over  her  early  troubles.  Before  she  had 
been  two  years  in  India,  Colonel  Treveryan's  house  was  every- 
thing it  should  have  been ;  and  her  presence  had  brightened  his 
life  to  an  extent  which  he  could  never  have  believed  possible. 
People  said  he  had  grown  young  again. 

She  was  very  happy  too.  Her  father's  one  aim  was  to  make 
her  so ;  and  she  had  everything  the  heart  of  a  girl  could  desire. 
She  had  learnt  to  know  him  thoroughly  now,  and  she  loved  him 
as  much  as  if  they  had  always  been  together  ;  she  could  hardly 
believe  at  times  that  they  had  not.  It  was  a  delight  to  her  to  be 
with  him  and  work  for  him ;  to  surround  him  with  care  and 
comfort ;  to  relieve  him  of  all  petty  worries ;  and  to  make  his 
house  pleasant  for  his  many  guests.  He  had  cleared  off  all  the 
Squire's  debts  by  this  time,  and  there  was  plenty  of  money  for 
everything ;  so  she  was  free  from  that  most  wearing  of  troubles, 
the  anxiety  about  ways  and  means.  The  difficulty  was  to  pre- 
vent her  father  from  spending  too  much  on  her  and  her  pleasures. 
He  had  given  her  the  best  Arab  horse  he  could  get ;  and  had 
brought  out  for  her  all  the  way  from  England  a  beautiful  deer- 
hound,  which  was  a  real  delight  to  her  ;  and  he  was  constantly 
trying  to  find  out  something  she  wanted.  It  was  not  very  pru- 
dent perhaps,  for  his  income  would  die  with  him ;  but  he  was  so 
fond  and  proud  of  her,  and  it  was  the  Indian  way  to  be  open- 
handed.  We  have  changed  all  that  now.  The  Indian  Services 
are  half  ruined  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  the  old 
open-handedness  is  dying  out  fast ;  but  it  was  the  fashion  then. 

One  Sunday  evening  in  the  month  of  September,  a  small  party 
of  guests  were  gathered  round  Colonel  Treveryan's  dinner-table. 
It  was  an  understood  thing  in  the  hot  weather  that  any  one  who 
liked  to  come  in  after  evening-church  could  do  so ;  and  generally 
three  or  four  men  availed  themselves  of  the  chance.  That  night 
some  of  the  officers  of  a  Hussar  regiment  which  was  quartered  at 
Syntia  had  driven  over  from  cantonments. 

The  regiment  was  to  be  relieved  two  months  later ;  and  the 
conversation  at  dinner  turned  upon  this  subject.  They  began 
talking  about  the  Thirtieth  Lancers,  who  were,  coming  to  Syntia 
in  their  place ;  and  Colonel  Treveryan  said  he  knew  Colonel 
Aylmer,  who  commanded ;  they  had  served  together  in  the  Mu- 
tiny. One  name  after  another  was  mentioned,  and  then  a  Major 
Hodgson  said  :  *  The  only  one  I  know  well  is  young  Guy  Langley. 
He  comes  from  my  part  of  the  country.    You  are  sure  to  like 
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him.    He  is  a  real  good  boy ;  does  everything  well ;  and  a  hand- 
some fellow  too.' 

*  I  have  met  him.  He's  a  good-looking  fellow,'  another  man 
said ;  '  but  he  puts  on  a  lot  of  side,  doesn't  he  ? ' 

*  Oh  no.  He  doesn't  mean  it.  He  really  is  a  very  nice  young 
chap.     It's  only  the  Thirtieth  swagger.' 

Helen  sat  listening  in  silence.  *  I  shan't  like  T^tm,'  she 
thought ;  and  she  pictured  to  herself  a  conceited  young  gentle- 
man with  a  supercilious  manner.  She  had  seen  some  like  that, 
and  objected  to  them  strongly. 

But  Guy  Langley  was  not  like  that.  The  idea  one  forms  of  a 
man  from  the  casual  conversation  of  others  is  often  curiously  in- 
correct. 


CHAPTER  in 

THE  LANGLEYS  OF  WRENTHAM 

The  Langleys  of  Wrentham  Hall  in  the  county  of  Warwick  were 
a  good  old  family,  with  some  reason  to  be  proud  of  themselves. 
They  were  not  the  original  occupants  of  the  Hall,  which,  like 
most  of  our  English  country  houses,  had  changed  hands  more 
than  once.  The  Langleys  bought  it  from  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Blunt,  who  were  ruined,  like  many  others,  in  the  disgraceful 
days  of  Charles  the  Second ;  when  the  Dutch  were  burning  our 
ships  in  the  Thames,  and  Society  was  gambling  and  drinking  at 
Whitehall.  John  Langley,  the  first  of  the  name  at  Wrentham, 
was  a  London  merchant,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  Eastern 
trade,  and  had  been  knighted  by  the  King  in  return  for  a  loan  of 
which  nothing  was  ever  more  heard.  Sir  John  rebuilt  the  Hall, 
which  was  then  a  picturesque  Elizabethan  house,  or  rather  he 
added  to  it.  The  original  house  was  left  standing,  but  the  court 
and  subsidiary  buildings  were  cleared  away  from  the  front,  and 
in  their  place  arose  a  lofty  fagade  of  stone,  with  narrow  win- 
dows and  pointed  gables.  From  this  block  ^wo  wings  were  car- 
ried backwards  to  meet  the  projecting  wings  of  the  old  house,  and 
the  whole  building  thus  assumed  the  shape  of  a  square,  the  origi- 
nal porch  and  front  looking  across  a  flagged  courtyard  into  the 
back  of  the  new  block.  Taking  a  hint  from  what  he  had  found 
at  Wrentham,  Sir  John  then  threw  out  a  stone  portico  in  front  of 
his  new  main  door,  and  a  walled  court  in  front  of  the  portico.  A 
panel  in  the  great  stone  gateway  bore  the  representation  of  a 
chained  leopard  instead  of  the  bull's  head  of  the  Blunts,  which 
was  relegated  to  a  smaller  gateway  on  the  right  of  the  court, 
leading  into  the  garden.  The  stables  were  rebuilt  just  outside 
the  court,  also  to  the  right,  an  iron  gateway  giving  access  from 
the  court  to  the  stable-yard.    Sir  John  Langley  had  been  struck 
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by  the  hall  of  the  old  house,  with  its  mullioned  windows  and  high 
oak  panelling,  and  this  he  detennined  to  reproduce.  His  new 
front  door  was  therefore  made  to  open  into  a  large  panelled  hall, 
at  one  end  of  which  was  a  wide  fireplace  of  the  ancient  type,  and 
at  the  other  end  a  broad  oak  stair  leading  to  the  rooms  above. 
For  the  sake  of  warmth  the  front  door  was  covered  by  a  small 
inner  porch  or  anteroom,  which  projected  into  the  hall,  breaking 
the  stiff  outline  of  the  walls  and  forming  two  pleasant  recesses  to 
right  and  left  of  the  entrance.  From  each  of  these  recesses  a 
broad  carved  window  with  cushioned  seats  looked  out  upon  the 
court. 

A  walled  garden  lay  to  the  right  of  the  house,  sloping  gently 
towards  a  stream  a  hundred  paces  distant.  This  stream  turned 
in  its  course  a  little  lower  down,  and  the  road  leading  from  the 
Hall  to  the  village  of  Wrentham  crossed  it  by  a  massive  stone 
bridge. 

After  the  time  of  Sir  John,  Wrentham  remained  substantially 
unchanged.  The  walls  became  mellowed  in  colouring,  and 
covered  in  parts  with  lichen  and  moss  and  ivy ;  the  oaken  stairs 
and  panelling  grew  darker  and  darker;  the  garden- wall  was 
levelled,  and  the  old  enclosed  garden  gave  place  to  a  smooth 
sloping  lawn  dotted  with  fine  trees ;  while  flower-beds  and 
shady  walks  and  hothouses  gradually  grew  into  being  beyond 
the  stream ;  finally,  a  considerable  extent  of  country  round  the 
house  was  enclosed  and  turned  into  a  park,  full  of  grassy  mounds 
and  grand  old  trees  and  pleasant  glades,  which  ran  up  into  the 
bracken  and  underwood  of  the  pheasant  covers.  But  substan- 
tially the  Hall  remained  as  Sir  John  Langley  had  built  it,  only 
improved  by  the  hand  of  Time,  and  the  loving  care  of  successive 
generations  of  occupants.  As  a  specimen  of  architecture  it  was 
very  far  from  perfect,  and  at  times  a  stranger  might  have 
thought  it  somewhat  gloomy;  tut  in  spring  or  summer,  when  the 
lawns  were  smooth  and  trim,  and  the  flower-beds  bright  with 
colour,  and  the  great  oaks  and  beeches  in  their  glory,  a  man 
would  have  been  hard  to  please  who  could  find  fault  with  such  a 
home.  It  was  a  thoroughly  English  house,  such  as  no  country 
but  England  can  show,  and  fit  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  sturdy  Eng- 
lish race. 

The  Langleys  were  worthy  of  their  birthplace.    They  could 

not  boast  of  a  chivalrous  descent,  and  they  had  made  no  great 

mark  in  history;  but  they  had  given  to  their  country  a  Mt 

number  of  stout  soldiai^s  and  honest  country  geiit\eia^Ti,  ajaiSL  Vci 
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their  own  part  of  England  their  name  stood  high.  At  the  same 
time  the  family  was  not  wealthy.  Since  the  days  of  Sir  John  the 
Langleys  had  never  made  money,  or  largely  increased  their  pos- 
sessions by  marriage.  The  younger  sons  had  been  obliged  to 
seek  their  living  all  over  the  world,  very  much  to  their  own 
advantage  and  that  of  the  world  as  well. 

That  evening  in  September  1876,  when  the  little  Sunday  party 
were  sitting  round  Colonel  Treveryan's  table  at  Syntia,  tl^e  sun 
was  still  bright  in  the  English  sky.  It  was  one  of  those  clear 
exquisite  days  of  early  autumn  when  the  north  wind  brings  with 
it  a  gentle  warning  of  the  dark  days  to  come. 

The  Langleys  were  gathered  about  the  open  hall  door  in  readi- 
ness for  their  usual  Sunday  ramble  across  the  fields.  They  were 
a  handsome  family.  Charles  Langley,  the  master  of  the  house, 
was  fully  sixty  years  of  age,  but  he  was  stiU  a  man  to  be  envied 
as  he  stood  there  among  his  sons,  straight  and  broad-shouldered 
and  powerful,  with  the  clear  eyes  and  fresh  complexion  which 
can  only  be  kept  by  a  healthy  country  life.  His  wife  stood  near 
him,  a  tall  graceful  woman,  with  a  determined  face.  Lady  Mary 
Langley  was  the  granddaughter  of  a  successful  lawyer,  whose 
abilities  had  won  him  a  peerage.  His  son,  the  second  peer,  had 
rendered  some  service  to  his  party,  and  had  been  rewarded  with 
an  earldom.  When  he  died  in  his  turn  he  left  behind  him  a  son 
who  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  a  daughter,  Lady  Mary,  who 
inherited  little  in  the  way  of  money,  but  a  large  share  of  the 
pertinacity  and  rather  imperious  temper  which  had  distinguished 
her  father  and  grandfather. 

When  she  married  Charles  Langley  he  was  a  Captain  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Guards,  and  one  of  the  best-looking 
men  in  the  service.  She  never  rested  until  she  induced  him  to 
leave  the  army,  for  which  he  was  in  some  respects  well  fitted,  and 
to  enter  upon  a  political  career,  for  which,  as  he  well  knew,  he 
was  not  fitted  at  all.  She  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  the 
House,  but  there  her  success  ended.  He  detested  the  life,  and 
was  beyond  measure  pleased  when,  after  a  couple  of  years  of 
weary  drudgery,  he  was  beaten  at  the  general  election  by  a 
Radical  candidate.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  stand  again  ; 
it  was,  he  said,  worse  than  being  in  jail.  There  at  least  you  got 
regular  meals  and  a  good  night's  rest ;  in  the  House  you  got  neither. 
Lady  Mary  did  her  utmost  to  rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  what  she 
described  as  his  duty,  but  on  this  point  he  was  immovable  ;  and 
at  last,  with  many  secret  tears  of  mortification  and  anger,  she 
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was  forced  to  recognise  her  defeat.    She  had  spoilt  a  good  soldier 
in  Charles  Langley,  and  she  could  make  nothing  else  of  him. 

The  two  girls,  Barbara  and  Evelyn,  had  much  of  their  mother's 
gracefulness,  but  with  more  of  the  Langley  type,  the  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes  which  were  so  common  in  the  family  pictures. 
They  looked  well  in  their  trim  gray  ulsters  and  honest  walking- 
boots  ;  and  they  were  thoroughly  good  girls,  well  mannered  and 
sensible  if  not  highly  accomplished.  Their  brothers  were  like 
them  and  each  other,  though  not  cast  in  the  same  mould.  Henry, 
the  eldest,  was  a  typical  Langley  in  face  and  figure,  with  his 
father's  broad  shoulders  and  fair  colouring.  He  had  unfortu- 
nately married  when  at  Oxford  a  woman  of  humble  extraction 
some  years  older  than  himself.  Husband  and  wife  were  now 
separated,  and  there  were  no  children  of  the  marriage.  It  had 
been  a  severe  blow  to  Lady  Mary,  who  could  have  forgiven  almost 
anything  sooner  than  this ;  and  poor  Harry,  who  was  a  good 
fellow  at  bottom,  found  himself  so  uncomfortable  at  Wrentham 
that  he  did  not  care  to  come  down  very  often.  He  lived  by  him- 
self on  his  allowance,  which  was  liberal,  hunting  a  little  and 
shooting  a  good  deal,  and  getting  through  his  time  with  tolerable 
satisfaction  to  himself  and  not  much  harm  to  any  one  else.  Guy, 
the  second  son,  of  whom  they  were  talking  in  India,  had  been 
three  years  in  the  army.  There  was  perhaps  a  touch  of  swagger 
about  his  manner,  which  was,  however,  singularly  pleasant  and 
winning;  and  his  tall  clean-cut  figure  was  topped  by  a  well- 
shaped  head  and  handsome  face.  He  was  like  his  mother ;  but 
his  features,  though  regular,  were  not  so  determined  in  their 
expression.  Guy  was  the  best  looking  and  cleverest  of  the  Lang- 
leys,  and  the  most  popular  with  men  and  women.  Finally,  there 
was  Roland,  the  youngest  son,  a  good-looking  young  fellow  too, 
but  perhaps  at  that  time  the  least  attractive  of  the  family.  He 
was  only  a  couple  of  years  younger  than  Guy,  but  he  had  always 
been  more  or  less  delicate,  and  the  difference  seemed  to  be  much 
greater.  Roland  had  done  better  at  school  than  either  of  his 
brothers,  and  had  left  Eton  with  a  certain  conceit  about  him 
which  Oxford  was  not  eradicating.  Guy  disapproved  of  the  tone 
Roland  had  brought  back  from  college ;  and  expressed  his  dis- 
{^proval  with  candour.  *  Ro,  you  are  an  infernal  young  prig,' 
he  said ;  *  you  ought  to  go  back  to  Jones's  and  get  it  swished  out 
of  you.  I  thought  you  would  come  to  a  bad  end  when  you  began 
to  bring  back  all  those  beastly  prizes.  You  won't  do  "v\a  «a^ 
credit  if  yon  go  on  like  this.'    And  Guy  had  aet  to  -votY  ycl  ^ 
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good-humoured  but  very  scientific  manner  to  take  Ro  down  a 
peg.'  However,  Roland  was  an  affectionate  boy,  with  the  mak- 
ings of  a  man  in  him,  and  if  he  was  inclined  to  be  priggish  he 
had  some  excuse.  He  had  been  the  most  prominent  oppidan  at 
Eton ;  and  his  tutor,  a  very  distinguished  classical  scholar,  who 
thought  the  highest  thing  in  life  was  to  be  a  schoolmaster  or  a 
college  don,  had  said  to  him  at  parting,  *  Well,  Langley,  I  am 
glad  your  people  recognise  that  you  are  too  good  to  be  wasted  on 
the  army.' 

Most  families  fall  into  natural  subdivisions,  and  the  Langleys 
were  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Harry  and  Barbara  had  always 
been  firm  allies.  Evelyn  and  Roland,  though  given  to  sparring 
with  each  other,  never  failed  to  present  an  unbroken  front  to  an 
external  enemy.  Guy,  who  came  between  the  two  pairs,  was  a 
general  favourite,  but  he  was  from  the  beginning  his  mother^ 
boy  and  had  taken  all  his  childish  confidences  direct  to  her.  Now 
it  was  his  last  day  at  Wrentham,  and  Lady  Mary's  eyes  rested  on 
him  wistfully  as  he  stood  on  the  steps  in  the  sunlight,  his  left 
arm  carelessly  linked  in  Evelyn's,  and  his  face  turned  towards 
the  stable,  in  front  of  which  two  or  three  dogs  were  barking 
madly  and  straining  at  their  collars,  hindering  by  their  impa- 
tience the  boy  who  was  trying  to  loose  them.  A  few  seconds 
later  they  were  racing  across  the  courtyard,  old  Saxon,  the  deer- 
hound,  a  dozen  lengths  ahead ;  and  after*  a  stormy  greeting  the 
party  set  out  for  their  walk. 

*  Come  with  me,  Guy,'  his  mother  said,  and  she  thought  with 
a  sudden  pang  that  this  was  perhaps  the  last  time,  the  last  of  so 
many  since  he  had  been  a  sunny-faced  baby  of  four.  How  well 
she  remembered  his  first  Sunday  afternoon  walk,  his  pride  at  his 
promotion,  and  his  scornful  refusals  to  admit  that  he  was  tired. 
*  Twenty  years  ago,'  she  thought,  and  sighed.  Then  she  repressed 
the  feelings  that  were  crowding  upon  her,  and  went  on  with  an 
air  of  half -assumed  disgust :  "  You  wretched  boys  I  Poisoning 
the  pure  air  of  heaven  with  your  horrid  tobacco.'  Guy  laughed. 
It  was  an  old  subject  of  discussion  between  them,  and  had  been 
a  sore  subject  once ;  but  Lady  Mary,  like  a  sensible  woman,  had 
yielded  upon  this  point,  and  many  others,  when  she  found  her 
sons  growing  out  of  leading-strings.  *You  know  you  like  it 
really,  mother,'  he  said.  *  I  had  hard  work  to  educate  you,  and 
you  must  not  be  ungrateful.'  She  answered  him  with  a  smile, 
and  they  passed  out  together  under  the  great  stone  gate- 
way. 
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It  was  a  walk  both  mother  and  son  often  thought  of  in  after 
years.  Away  in  India  Guy  would  sit  at  times  with  a  far-off  look 
in  his  eyes,  dreaming  of  the  old  home,  and  that  afternoon  seemed 
to  come  before  him  with  special  clearness.  He  could  see  the 
sunlight  on  the  grass  slopes,  and  the  autumn  tints  on  the  trees, 
and  he  seemed  to  feel  again  the  still  cool  air  just  touched  with 
the  scent  of  the  coming  winter.  And  his  mother  remembered  it 
too,  poor  lady,  gazing  out  upon  the  path  they  had  trodden  side 
by  side,  and  longing,  with  a  longing  that  was  physical  pain, 
for  one  look  of  those  straight  gray  eyes  and  the  ring  of  the 
cheery  voice.  The  walk  was  rather  a  sad  one.  Charles  Langley 
and  his  eldest  son  went  on  ahead,  talking  of  the  pheasants  and 
the  prospects  of  the  hunting.  Lady  Mary  spoke  little.  The 
young  people  laughed  and  chatted  about  the  familiar  objects  they 
passed,  but  their  laughter  seemed  a  little  out  of  tune,  and  once 
or  twice  the  talk  slackened  into  silence  in  a  way  that  was  unusual 
with  that  somewhat  noisy  family.  When  their  heads  were  turned 
homewards  the  breaks  of  silence  became  longer,  and  by  the  time 
they  arrived  at  the  Hall  they  all  felt  tired  and  depressed. 

There  remained  a  couple  of  hours  before  dinner,  and  Guy 
strolled  off  to  spend  a  part  of  them  in  saying  good-bye  to  his 
friends  at  the  stables.  He  was  a  favourite  with  man  and  beast, 
and  his  welcome  was  a  pleasant  one.  It  was  dark  when  he  fin- 
ished his  chat  with  old  James  the  coachman  in  the  saddle-room, 
and  knocked,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  at  the  door  of  his  father's 
study.  Charles  Langley  was  sitting  in  a  leather-covered  arm- 
chair, with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  reading  The  Field,  Early  as 
it  was  a  fire  was  agreeable.  *  Well,  Guy,'  he  said,  as  his  son 
walked  into  the  room  and  drew  a  chair  up  opposite  to  him,  *  so 
you  are  off  to-morrow.' 

*Yes,  father.' 

*  I  wish  you  could  have  stayed  in  England  a  little  longer ;  but 
you  are  quite  right  to  stick  to  your  regiment,  though  your  mother 
does  not  agree  with  me  there.  I  don't  like  to  see  a  soldier 
shirking  foreign  service.' 

*I  wouldn't  leave  the  regiment  for  anything  in  the  world,' 
Guy  answered  warmly ;  and  his  father  looked  at  him  with  ap- 
proving eyes. 

*  You  are  all  right  about  money  ? ' 

*  Yes.    I  owe  a  little,  but  not  more  than  I  can  manage.' 

*  That's  right.  It's  a  stupid  thing  to  get  into  debt.  All  thft 
same,  you  must  have  extra,  expenses  just  now,  and  ^ou  m«c^  ^«xiV 
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something  in  India  at  first,  ^  and  he  took  a  closed  envelope  from 
the  table  at  his  side  and  handed  it  over  to  his  son. 

*  Thank  you,  father,'  Guy  said,  *  I  daresay  I  shall  know  what 
to  do  with  it ;  but  I  told  you  I  would  manage  on  my  allowance 
if  you  let  me  go  into  the  cavalry.  It  has  been  rather  a  tight  fit 
sometimes,  but  I  have  never  troubled  you,  have  I  ? ' 

*No,  never.  But  I  felt  sure  you  would  keep  straight,'  his 
father  answered ;  *  and  I  am  sure  you  always  will,  about  every- 
thing else  as  well  as  money.' 

Guy  did  not  reply,  and  there  was  a  pause  which  neither 
seemed  able  to  break.  Both  would  have  liked  to  say  something 
more,  but  both  were  embarrassed.  Then  Charles  Langley  put 
an  end  to  the  silence  and  the  interview. 

*  Hallo,'  he  said,  with  a  glance  at  the  clock  on  his  mantel- 
piece ;  *  it  is  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  I  did  not  know  it  was  so 
late.    I  never  heard  the  gong.' 

Guy  pushed  back  his  chair  slowly,  stood  for  a  moment  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  then  walked  out  of  the  room.  As  he  passed 
behind  the  armchair,  he  laid  his  hand  gently  upon  his  father's 
shoulder.  Charles  Langley  looked  round  with  a  smile  and  a 
nod,  and  then,  as  the  door  closed  and  the  sound  of  Guy's  foot- 
steps died  away  down  the  passage,  he  sighed  and  stood  up.  He 
felt  that  they  should  have  been  more  to  one  another ;  that  in  his 
indolence  he  had  let  the  boy  drift  away  from  him.  Now  it  was 
too  late. 

After  dinner,  as  the  Langleys  sat  round  the  great  fireplace 
in  the  hall,  the  talk  and  the  laughter  were  bright  enough.  It 
was  a  way  they  had  in  all  but  the  coldest  weather.  The  hall  was 
a  fine  lofty  room,  the  walls  covered  with  trophies  brought  back 
by  sporting  or  fighting  Langleys  for  generations  past.  Great 
heads  of  moose  and  bison  from  America,  the  tapering  twisted 
horns  of  Indian  and  African  antelopes,  and  swords,  spears, 
shields,  and  strange  old  firearms  were  mixed  together  overhead ; 
while  the  polished  wooden  floor  was  half  covered  by  the  skins  of 
tigers  and  leopards  and  bears.  At  either  side  of  the  projecting 
carved  fireplace  stood  a  figure  in  full  armour,  supposed  to  have 
been  worn  by  some  of  the  bygone  Blunts.  These  motionless 
figures,  with  their  closed  helmets,  were  rather  ghostly  com- 
panions ;  but  they  had  stood  there  ever  since  the  days  of  Sir 
John,  and  the  hall  which  they  had  so  long  guarded  seemed  to 
be  the  representative  room  of  the  house  and  the  race.  It  was 
the  room  the  Langleys  dreamt  of  when  they  were  away ;  and  for 
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the  adornment  of  it  the  boys  incurred  many  a  hard  day's  work, 
and  faced  many  a  danger. 

There  they  gathered  to  spend  their  last  evening  together. 
Charles  Langley  and  Harry  sat  near  a  lamplit  table  reading, 
while  the  rest  grouped  themselves  about  the  log-fire,  Guy's  long 
limbs  stretched  out  across  the  bearskin  hearthrug,  and  his  head 
resting  upon  a  cushion  which  he  had  comfortably  disposed  against 
his  mother's  knees.  Nobody  but  Guy  would  have  dreamt  of 
such  a  thing  in  that  house,  but  Guy  could  do  anything.  For  an 
hour  or  more  the  talk  and  the  laughter  went  on.  Lady  Mary 
alone  being  silent,  her  hand  moving  softly  at  times  about  Guy's 
head.  Then  the  bell  in  the  courtyard  suddenly  rang  out  the 
summons  to  prayers.  Guy  got  up,  rather  unwillingly,  and  they 
all  passed  into  the  inner  room,  where  the  servants  were  awaiting 
them.  As  they  went  Boland  put  into  words  the  idea  which  had 
struck  more  than  one  of  them.  *  How  dreary  the  old  bell 
soimds  to-night,'  he  said  in  a  rather  sentimental  tone,  '  as  if  it 
were  tolling  for  Guy's  departure.' 

Evelyn  turned  upon  him  with  sudden  wrath.  *  What  an  idiot 
you  are,  Ro,'  she  whispered  savagely.  *  Can't  you  see  what  it 
is  to  mother  ? '  and  he  went  to  his  seat  feeling  hurt  but  penitent. 

Charles  Langley  read  a  few  verses,  and  then  they  knelt  and 
listened  again  to  the  beautiful,  evening  collects,  and  rose,  none 
the  better  perhaps  some  of  them,  but  quieted  and  calmed  by  the 
solemn  words.  They  generally  gathered  in  the  hall  again  when 
prayers  were  over,  but  that  night  Lady  Mary  could  stand  no 
more.  *  You  have  to  be  up  early,'  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on 
Guy's  arm  as  the  servants  left  the  room ;  *  go  and  have  your 
cigar,  and  come  to  my  room  for  a  minute  when  you  are  going  to 
bed.' 

So  they  broke  up,  the  girls  following  their  father  and  mother, 
and  the  young  men  going  off  to  change  their  coats  and  assemble 
in  their  den  in  the  east  wing. 

That  night  they  did  not  stay  long  smoking.  In  less  than  an 
hour  they  parted ;  Guy  walking  down  the  passage  with  his  arm 
over  Roland's  shoulder.  *  Good-night,  Ro,'  he  said,  as  they  stood 
by  the  door  of  their  mother's  room.  *  Be  a  good  boy,  and  don't 
think  me  a  beast  for  sitting  on  you.  It's  my  way,  you  know.' 
And  then,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  boy's  face,  he  turned 
hastily  round  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

When  Guy  left  his  mother  an  hour  later  he  had  realised  more 
clearly  perhaps  than  ever  before  the  strength  oi  l[iet  \oNft  iQit\i\m. 
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She  spoke  to  him  quietly,  never  breaking  down  for  a  moment, 
but  he  saw  how  hard  it  was  to  her  ;  and  when  at  the  last  he 
lifted  and  kissed,  as  he  used  to  do,  a  mass  of  the  beautiful  brown 
hair  which  hung  down  below  her  waist,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  him  with  such  a  passionate  cry  that  he  was  startled. 

*  Now  go,'  she  said,  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner,  and  her 

*  good-night '  sounded  hard  and  constrained. 

Guy's  room  looked  rather  desolate  with  his  little  remaining 
luggage  packed  ready  for  the  start,  but  he  was  young  and  had 
the  world  before  him,  and  he  was  soon  asleep.  For  an  hour 
afterwards  his  mother  sat  before  the  fire  thinking  of  all  he  had 
been  to  her.  Now  and  then  a  smile  came  over  her  face,  but  for 
the  most  the  steady  brown  eyes  were  very  sad.  At  last  she 
shivered  and  got  up.  The  fire  was  almost  out  and  the  room  felt 
cold.  She  walked  across  to  her  dressing-table,  and  stopped 
a  moment  before  it.  Then  she  lifted  up  the  mass  of  hair  that 
Guy  had  kissed,  and  cut  away  a  heavy  tress.  *  He  will  like  to 
have  it  when  he  is  away,'  she  said  to  herself,  *  my  own  boy.' 


CHAPTER  IV 

GUY  LAN6LET  LEAVES  ENGLAND 

The  London  train  which  Guy  wanted  to  catch  left  Wrentham 
Boad  before  seven,  and  as  the  Hall  was  four  miles  from  the  sta- 
tion, the  household  was  astir  by  candlelight. 

Guy  himself  woke  before  the  man  came  into  his  room  with 
his  clothes  and  hot  water.  He  opened  his  eyes  with  a  sense  that 
something  was  to  happen,  and  though  his  next  thoughts  were 
regretful,  there  was  enough  novelty  in  the  prospect  to  make  it 
not  altogether  unpleasant.  He  lay  awake  for  a  few  minutes, 
thinking  of  the  past  and  all  his  happy  days  at  Wrentham,  but 
thinking  more  of  the  future.  He  was  young,  and  though  there 
was  in  his  nature  a  poetic  element  which  made  him  quick  to  feel, 
yet  youth  and  health  and  a  cheerful  temper  preserved  him  from 
any  morbid  excess  of  depression,  and  he  was  not  on  the  whole 
unhappy  as  he  threw  off  his  bedclothes.  There  was  a  blazing  fire 
in  the  grate,  for  the  nurse  who  had  looked  after  him  as  a  child, 
and  was  still  in  the  Langleys'  service,  had  come  into  the  room  an 
hour  before  and  made  it  up  for  him,  determined  that  *  Master 
Guy '  should  be  comfortable  to  the  last. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  in  the  dining-room,  where  he  found 
the  rest  of  the  family,  except  his  mother,  assembled  to  see  the  last 
of  him.  It  was  a  cold  gray  morning,  and  Guy  felt  little  inclina- 
tion to  eat.  With  the  faces  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  about  him 
he  had  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  his  heart  sank  as  the 
thought  came  across  him  :  *  I  wonder  when  we  shall  all  be  here 
again  together.'  Roland  had  given  expression  to  the  same 
thought  just  before  he  came  down,  and  the  remark  had  been 
received  in  silence. 

Now,  in  spite  of  his  father's  cheery  voice,  Guy  felt  low-spirited, 
and  wished  that  it  were  all  over.    Yet  he  Img'&Ted,  «>\^\?«v^  \i\^ 
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tea,  and  shrinking  from  the  pain  that  he  knew  he  must  go 
through  in  his  mother's  room,  until  Charles  Langley  looked  at  his 
watch.     *I  don't  want  to  turn  you  out  of  the  house,'  he  said, 

*  but  I  heard  the  dog-cart  come  round  ten  minutes  ago,  and  you 
have  not  much  time  to  say  good-bye  to  your  mother.* 

Guy  left  the  room  and  walked  slowly  upstairs.  He  had  ex- 
pected a  painful  parting,  and  painful  in  a  sense  it  was  ;  but  she 
had  nerved  herself  to  go  through  it,  and  was  resolved  that  no 
weakness  on  her  part  should  make  matters  harder  for  him.  He 
was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  relief  as  he  saw  her  standing  ready 
to  receive  him,  perfectly  composed,  with  a  smile  on  her  face.  *  I 
thought  you  were  going  off  to  India  without  coming  near  me,' 
she  said,  as  he  stooped  and  kissed  her.  *  Now  you  must  not  stay 
long,  or  you  will  miss  your  train.  I  know  that  new  mare  Harry 
got  for  us  takes  a  good  deal  longer  to  do  it  than  old  Tom  Brown. 
I  hope  we  shall  have  taught  her  to  trot  by  the  time  you  come 
back.'    Then  she  took  up  a  little  packet  off  her  dressing-table. 

*  Only  some  of  my  hair,  Guy.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have 
it.    God  bless  you,  my  boy.    Good-bye.' 

*  Good-bye,  mother  dear.  Don't  be  unhappy.  I  shall  be  back 
soon.' 

She  held  him  for  a  moment  and  looked  in  his  face,  as  if  to  fix 
in  her  mind  the  remembrance  of  every  line,  then  kissed  him  with 
a  stifled  sob,  and  let  him  go. 

Three  minutes  later  the  wheels  of  Guy's  dog-cart  were  crunch- 
ing the  gravel  at  the  end  of  the  courtyard.  He  hardly  knew  how 
he  had  got  there  ;  but  as  he  drove  through  the  gateway  he  looked 
back  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  his  father  and  brothers  on  the 
steps  under  the  porch,  and  the  faces  of  the  girls  at  the  window 
by  the  side  of  it. 

That  day  was  a  dreary  one  at  the  Hall.  There  was  a  general 
sense  of  slackness,  and  a  disinclination  to  settle  down  to  any- 
thing. Lady  Mary  did  not  appear  till  lunch-time,  and  then  she 
looked  white  and  spoke  little.  The  afternoon  dragged  heavily, 
the  more  so  that  most  of  the  family  had  got  up  in  the  morning 
some  hours  before  their  usual  time,  It  was  not  until  another 
night  had  passed  over  that  things  really  began  to  go  on  again  in 
their  usual  way. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  meantime  Guy's  spirits  were 
not  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  rapid  drive  through  the  morning  air 
was  exhilarating.  The  new  mare,  though  a  little  raw,  and  in- 
clined to  shy  and  break  on  small  provocation,  was  a  really  well- 
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bred  one;  and  with  a  light  cart  behind  her  she  got  over  the 
ground  very  creditably.  Guy  knew  and  liked  a  good  horse,  and 
it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  him  to  make  the  little  chestnut  go  as  she 
should  go.  By  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  station  they  were  on 
the  best  of  terms,  and  he  was  thinking  more  of  her  trotting  than 
of  anything  else.  *  She  will  do,  Charies,'  he  said  to  the  groom,  as 
he  handed  over  the  reins  and  got  down.  *Take  her  home 
quietly.  €k)od-bye.  I  shall  be  back  in  England  before  long,  I 
expect.' 

*  Good-bye,  sir.    I  hope  you  may,  sir.' 

The  train  was  punctual,  and  Guy  had  not  much  more  than 
enough  time  to  get  his  ticket  and  see  to  his  luggage,  which  had 
been  sent  on  in  advance.  Somehow  he  never  could  travel,  even 
for  a  day  or  two,  without  a  large  amount  of  it.  He  settled  him- 
self comfortably  in  the  corner  seat  of  an  empty  carriage,  with 
his  rug  tucked  round  his  legs,  and  early  as  it  was  lit  a  long  cigar. 
Having  fairly  started  it  he  sat  back  with  a  sigh  of  contentment, 
and  began  to  think. 

Naturally  his  mind  soon  reverted  to  his  mother  and  her  fare- 
well. His  eyes  softened  as  he  pictured  her  standing  in  her  room, 
as  he  had  last  seen  her.  *Dear  old  mother,'  he  thought,  *how 
plucky  she  was.'  Then  he  remembered  the  packet  she  had  given 
him,  and  felt  hastily  in  his  pocket  for  it.  He  found  it  and  took 
it  out,  and  put  it  away  in  his  dressing-case.  That  done  he  sat 
back  again,  and  his  thoughts  gradually  drifted  away  to  othei 
matters.  Before  the  train  reached  Paddington  they  had  travelled 
over  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  on  the  whole  with  satisfac- 
tion to  himself.  He  had  every  reason  to  be  content  with  his  con- 
dition in  life.  He  was  barely  four-and-twenty,  and  in  perfect 
health,  with  a  large  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  nothing  to  pre- 
vent his  taking  full  advantage  of  it.  Compared  with  some  of  the 
other  men  in  the  regiment  he  was  not  well  off ;  but  one  of  his 
father's  sisters  had  left  him  two  hundred  a  year,  and  his  father 
allowed  him  a  similar  sum,  so  that  he  could  count  on  four  hundred 
a  year  besides  his  pay.  This  was  not  wealth,  but  with  care  he  could 
make  it  do.  At  the  present  moment  he  had  in  his  dressing-case 
his  father's  cheque  for  a  sum  which  would  pay  off  all  he  owed 
and  leave  him  a  good  balance  in  hand  to  start  with.  He  liked 
the  best  of  everything,  and  he  had  the  instinctive  open-handed- 
ness  of  the  English  gentleman  ;  but  he  was  not  extravagant  and 
rarely  wasted  money.  He  could  therefore  live  in  his  regiment 
without  discomfort.    Good-looking  and  popuVat  au^  \x^aT^i^\vci\fe^ 
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with  no  serious  cause  of  sorrow  or  self-reproach  in  his  past  life, 
how  could  he  help  being  happy  ?  Happy  he  was,  and  looked,  as 
he  stepped  out  on  the  platform  at  Paddington,  and  proceeded  to 
gather  his  effects  together  with  the  help  of  a  porter,  who  had 
marked  through  the  window  his  good-tempered  face  and  generally 
prosperous  appearance,  and  had  at  once  set  him  down  as  *  good 
for  a  bob.' 

The  next  few  hours  were  spent  in  town.  He  had  still  to  make 
one  or  two  purchases  to  complete  the  outfit  which  he  thought 
necessary  for  a  residence  in  the  East;  and  there  were  some 
solemn  parting  words  to  be  said  to  the  tailor  and  bootmaker 
whom  he  could  not  hope  to  see  again  for  months  or  years. 
These  and  other  farewell  visits  over,  he  made  his  way  to  Water- 
loo, and  the  same  evening  he  found  himself  once  more  seated 
at  the  regimental  mess. 

Two  or  three  days  later  Guy  was  standing  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  Ganges,  one  of  our  Indian  troopers,  watching  the  English 
coast  disappear  in  the  haze  as  the  great  ship  steamed  away  down 
channel  towards  the  open  sea.  She  bore  away  with  her  the  Thir- 
tieth Lancers,  five  hundred  strong,  and  some  drafts  for  other 
regiments,  and  a  few  stray  officers  who  were  going  out  to  rejoin 
their  several  corps  in  India. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  THIRTIETH  LANCERS 

The  Thirtieth  Lancers  was  one  of  the  most  popular  regiments  in 
the  service.  Colonel  Aylmer,  who  was  taking  it  out  to  India,  had 
the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  commanding  officer.  Though 
a  comparatively  young  man,  little  more  than  forty,  he  was  by  no 
means  a^yoiing  soldier.  When  a  boy  he  had  served  in  the  Crimea, 
and  had  even  then  distinguished  himself  by  his  coolness  and 
courage.  Afterwards  he  had  seen  service  in  the  Indian  Mutiny 
and  in  China.  He  wore  several  medals  and  decorations,  and 
among  them  the  one  which  every  true  soldier  covets  above  all — 
the  Cross  *  for  valour.'  He  had  won  it  in  the  dark  days  of  1857, 
by  riding  single-handed  at  a  knot  of  native  troopers  who,  in  the 
confusion  of  a  surprise,  had  surrounded  and  almost  despatched 
an  English  officer.  Colonel  Aylmer  was  a  fine-looking  man, 
spare  and  soldierly,  with  a  peculiarly  attractive  face  and  cour- 
teous manner.  His  heavy  moustache  and  close-cropped  hair  were 
hardly  touched  with  gray ;  and  when  in  the  saddle,  with  his  easy 
seat  and  upright  youthful  figure,  he  looked  the  model  of  a  sa- 
breur.  As  a  cavalry  leader  he  had  few  equals.  He  knew  exactly 
what  horsemen  could  do  and  what  they  could  not  do,  and  was  as 
careful  as  he  was  bold. 

The  senior  Major,  *  Bob '  Dangerfield,  was  a  man  of  good 
abilities,  and  an  exceptionally  sound  judge  of  a  horse,  but  rather 
too  heavy  for  a  cavalry  soldier.  He  was  not  however  a  bad  offi- 
cer, and  he  was  popular  in  the  regiment,  for  he  was  open-handed 
and  good-natured.  If  he  had  been  a  little  less  fond  of  good 
living,  and  a  little  slighter  about  the  waist,  he  would  have  been 
more  efficient,  but  you  cannot  have  everything.  The  junior 
Major  was  a  big  fighting  Englishman,  of  the  heavy  dragoon  type, 
with  a  huge  yellow  moustache  and  a  bald  liead,  ^\Mi  ^^\^\ivcQ. 
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rather  a  Grerman  look.  He  rode  as  no  man  of  his  size  and  weight 
has  a  right  to  ride  ;  and  he  was  generally  known  as  the  Baby. 
He  was  a  merry  companion,  and  champagne  seemed  to  have  no 
more  effect  upon  him  than  water. 

The  Adjutant  of  the  Thirtieth  was  perhaps  the  keenest  soldier 
in  the  regiment.  Succeeding  to  an  earldom  before  he  was  out  of 
long  clothes,  he  had  set  aside  the  appeals  of  his  mother  and 
friends  and  insisted  upon  entering  the  army.  He  was  now  one 
of  the  smartest  Adjutants  the  Thirtieth  had  ever  had,  conversant 
with  every  detail  of  his  profession,  and  an  enthusiastic  cavalry 
man,  convinced  that  British  horsemen  well  led  could  do  anything 
in  the  world,  from  riding  down  unbroken  infantry  to  boarcHng  an 
ironclad.  The  men,  who  always  love  a  lord  when  he  is  at  all 
lovable,  and  often  when  he  is  not,  idolised  Lord  Enleigh  and 
would  have  followed  him  anywhere.  His  brother  officers  liked 
him  too,  but  some  of  them  were  a  little  inclined  to  vote  him  a 
nuisance,  and  to  sneer  at  his  enthusiasm  which  was  a  rebuke  to 
themselves.  Some  of  the  wilder  spirits  too  resented  the  extreme 
courtesy  and  gentleness  of  his  manner,  which  perhaps  savoured 
a  little  of  affectation. 

Of  the  other  Captains  the  two  whom  Guy  Langley  knew  best 
were  St.  Orme  and  Beresford.  The  first,  St.  Orme,  looked  and 
spoke  as  if  he  had  stepped  from  a  novel  of  Dumas.  He  was  a 
tall,  rather  loosely  built  man,  who  wore  his  fair  moustache 
fiercely  twisted  upwards,  and  affected  in  all  respects  the  manners 
and  conversation  of  the  tjrpical  hussar.  Both  men  and  women 
liked  him,  for  his  magnificent  swagger  was  in  no  way  offensive, 
and  it  was  known  to  be  accompanied  by  the  reckless  courage 
which  belonged  to  the  part.  St.  Orme  did  not  profess  to  have 
deeply  studied  the  science  of  war.  That,  he  would  tell  you  in  a 
fine  deep  voice,  rolling  his  r's,  and  speaking  from  the  back  of  his 
throat,  was  all  infernal  nonsense.  The  British  cavalry  in  old 
days  had  not  learned  to  fight  by  reading  books.  Then  he  would 
swagger  away,  showing  a  great  deal  of  cuff  and  collar,  with  his 
trousers  ostentatiously  turned  up,  as  was  then  the  fashion.  Some 
people  did  not  take  St.  Orme  quite  seriously,  thinking  that  the 
cuffe  and  the  collar  and  the  rest  of  the  properties  were  the  whole 
man.  In  this  they  were  wrong,  for  he  was  a  fine  fellow.  His 
*  get  up '  was  merely  a  correct  and  necessary  portion  of  the  per- 
formance. Greorge  Beresford,  generally  known  as  *  Berry,'  was 
an  Irishman,  or  rather  what  the  Irish  of  the  present  day  would 
caU  one  of  the  English  garrison.    His  laughing  eyes  were  very 
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blue  indeed,  and  his  face  was  burnt  by  constant  exposure  to  a 
deep  brick-red.  He  had  a  strong  though  hardly  an  elegant  seat 
on  horseback,  and  gave  promise  of  turning  out  a  bold  and  capa- 
ble soldier  when  his  natural  daring  and  dash  should  be  regulated 
by  experience.  Berry  had  begun  his  career  in  an  infantry  regi- 
ment, but  had  eventually  induced  his  father  to  let  him  exchange 
into  the  cavalry.  He  explained  that  he  really  could  not  *  march.' 
If  a  fellow  had  been  intended  to  march  he  would  have  been  given 
four  legs.  The  argument  was  a  little  coiifused,  but  it  served  its 
purpose,  and  before  long  Berry  was  one  of  the  cheerist  spirits  in 
the  Thirtieth  Lancers. 

One  of  the  subalterns,  Denham,  was  Guy  Langley's  special 
aversion,  and  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  regiment.  How  he 
came  to  get  into  the  Thirtieth  no  one  knew,  and  it  was  not  easy 
to  understand  why  he  had  entered  the  service  at  all.  He  was 
dark  and  slight,  more  like  an  Italian  than  an  Englishman  in 
appearance,  and  extremely  reserved.  No  one  ever  heard  Denham 
speak  of  his  people,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  nothing 
to  conceal.  He  held  himself  apart,  making  no  intimate  friends, 
and  giving  no  one  the  right  to  treat  him  with  familiarity.  In  his 
way  he  was  a  good  officer,  cool  and  ready  on  parade,  and  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  profession.  So  far  as 
his  work  was  concerned,  he  rarely  laid  himself  open  to  criticism, 
or  failed  to  do  well  whatever  was  required  of  him.  He  was  a 
beautiful  horseman,  and  one  of  the  best  steeplechase  riders  in  the 
army.  Yet  Denham  was  essentially  unpopular,  both  with  officers 
and  men.  The  former  never  felt  that  they  knew  him  better  than 
at  first,  and  they  resented  his  reserve  and  cynicism.  The  latter, 
though  he  never  lost  his  temper  with  them,  disliked  him  cor- 
dially. They  felt  that  he  despised  them,  as  indeed  he  did.  He 
regarded  the  British  soldier  as  a  drunken  brute,  and  the  feeling 
showed  very  plainly  through  his  level  manner.  Denham  had 
never  owned  a  dog,  and  never  touched  one  if  he  could  help  it. 
He  said  dogs  were  dirty,  as  they  doubtless  are.  Curiously  enough 
he  was  not  unpopular  with  women.  He  seemed  to  interest  them, 
and  they  admired  his  dark  eyes  and  swarthy  skin.  Perhaps  his 
apparent  indifference  to  their  beauty  attracted  them.  He  could 
dance  well,  when  he  chose,  which  he  rarely  did. 

A  strong  contrast  to  Denham  was  little  Hugh  Dale,  one  of  the 
junior  subalterns  and  Guy's  inseparable  companion.  They  had 
been  gazetted  to  the  Thirtieth  within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 
'  Chimp,'  as  they  called  Mm  at  Harrow  for  obvioua  xoa&oi^^  ^2& 
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short  but  strongly  built,  with  a  plain  face  which  no  one  could 
help  liking.  It  was  a  bright  and  thoroughly  honest  face,  with 
good  brown  eyes  and  white  teeth,  and  a  keen  merry  expression. 
Physically  Chimp  was  *good  aU  round.'  Hard  and  quick,  and 
practically  in  constant  training,  for  he  rarely  drank  and  never 
smoked  and  was  always  on  his  legs.  Chimp  could  probably  have 
thrashed  any  man  in  the  regiment.  He  could  jump  very  nearly 
his  own  height ;  and  could  run  in  very  fair  time  any  distance 
from  a  hundred  yards  to  a  mile.  He  was  an  exceptionally 
pretty  bat,  without  much  reach,  but  with  a  good  eye  and  great 
quickness  and  pluck.  It  was  very  hard  indeed  to  bowl  him,  and 
if  once  he  got  set  and  began  hitting,  the  other  side  had  a  bad 
time  of  it.  In  the  field  he  was  equally  useful,  a  smart  point,  and 
not  bad  at  the  wicket,  worth  having  anjrwhere.  He  could  bowl 
too  to  a  certain  extent.  In  fact,  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of 
athletic  exercises  that  came  amiss  to  him.  He  could  ride  of 
course,  not  very  scientifically  perhaps,  but  very  hard  and  straight. 
Chimp's  two  main  characteristics  were  keenness  and  pluck.  He 
was  always  ready  to  do  anything,  and  he  would  go  till  he  dropped. 
His  weakest  point  was  his  language.  It  was  the  language  of  a 
boy,  and  altogether  too  simple  for  the  expression  of  complex 
emotions.  He  disliked  books,  though  he  was  by  no  means  want- 
ing in  practical  brains.  Finally,  he  was  a  thorough  little  gentle- 
men in  his  feelings  and  an  almost  universal  favourite.  His  two 
great  objects  of  admiration  and  love  were  his  father  and  Guy 
Langley.  The  former  was  an  officer  who  had  once  commanded 
the  Thirtieth,  and  was  still  well  known  to  the  regiment.  He  was 
a  rich  man,  and  almost  alone  in  the  world,  so  that  his  son  was 
kept  weU  supplied  with  money,  which  he  spent  royally  to  the  old 
General's  entire  satisfaction. 

The  other  subalterns  of  the  Thirtieth  were  in  their  several 
ways  a  delightful  set  of  boys,  of  the  usual  pattern.  Who  does 
not  love  the  British  subaltern  ?  Is  there,  on  the  whole,  anything 
in  the  world  to  equal  him  ?  As  wild  as  a  hawk,  but  so  full  of 
good  feeling  and  honour,  and  so  gloriously  reckless  of  life  and 
limb.  Our  officers  are  better  than  any  other  officers  in  the  world 
if  we  only  would  believe  it.  They  cannot  help  being  so.  There 
is  no  material  in  creation  like  the  English  boy. 

As  for  the  men,  the  Thirtieth  had  in  1876  a  large  number  of 
old  soldiers,  and  the  discipline  was  admirable.  Lancers  always 
look  well,  for  their  uniform  and  their  arm  are  greatly  in  their 
favour,  but  the  Thirtieth  looked  better  than  most.    The  men 
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were  perhaps  a  little  big  for  rough  work ;  but  they  were  steady 
and  smart  on  parade ;  and  altogether  it  was  a  beautiful  regiment, 
and  certain  in  Colonel  Aylmer's  hands  to  distinguish  itself  if  sent 
on  active  service.  Throughout  all  ranks  there  was  a  feeling  of 
content,  of  respect  for  their  commanding  officer,  and  of  pride  in 
their  corps. 

There  were  not  many  ladies  with  the  regiment  when  it  sailed 
for  India,  but  there  were  two  or  three  of  marked  individuality. 

Mrs.  Aylmer,  the  ColonePs  wife,  was  almost  as  much  liked  as 
her  husband,  and  rather  more  feared.  She  was  a  few  years 
younger  than  he  was ;  small  and  slight,  with  steady  gray  eyes 
and  a  low  forehead,  from  which  the  hair  was  brushed  off  in  a 
thick  smooth  wave.  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  always  perfectly  dressed, 
and  her  manners  were  those  of  a  gentlewoman  bom  and  bred. 
She  feared  no  living  thing,  and  was  an  uncompromising  opponent, 
but  a  most  warm  and  loyal  friend.  A  tmer  woman  never 
stepx>ed;  but  she  expected  you  to  be  quite  honest  with  her. 
Anything  approaching  dishonesty  or  cowardice  she  met  with  a 
quiet  but  undisguised  contempt  which  was  extremely  disconcert- 
ing. The  Aylmers  had  one  child,  a  daughter  about  six  years  of 
age,  who  would  have  been  hopelessly  spoilt  if  universal  petting 
could  have  spoilt  her.  She  was  a  pretty  child,  with  her  father^s 
light  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  but  she  had  inherited  or  caught 
from  her  mother  a  certain  directness  and  self-possession  of  man- 
ner which  in  so  small  a  person  were  odd  and  captivating.  Mrs. 
Aylmer  was  the  only  person  who  kept  her  in  order. 

Mrs.  Dangerfield  was  a  strikingly  handsome  woman  in  a 
rather  animal  way,  with  large  dark  eyes,  red  lips,  and  a  faultless 
figure,  and  a  very  merry  wit.  There  had  been  something  a  little 
doubtful  about  her  past  life,  and  though  society  had  now  agreed 
to  overlook  it,  she  was  made  to  feel  in  numberless  little  ways 
that  her  antecedents  were  not  altogether  forgotten  by  her  lady 
friends.  The  best  of  them  were  not  intimate  with  her,  and  the 
others  were  occasionally  unpleasant.  Naturally  enough  she  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  men,  who  were  more  charitable  and  less 
particular.  With  them  she  was  a  favourite,  and  not  without 
reason ;  for  she  was  bright  and  good-looking,  and  though  per- 
haps a  little  canaiUe  she  had  a  good  heart.  Men  always  like 
that  combinsftion  of  qualities  :  the  women  who  are  *  pretty  and 
witty,  wild,  and,  yet  too,  gentle.'  Mrs.  Dangerfield  rarely  if 
ever  spoke  unkindly  of  others,  even  of  those  who  had  treated  her 
badly.    For  an  intentional  slight  or  insult  she  wo\x\d  T^\«\\a.\i^\ii 
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some  act  of  open  warfare  which  generally  left  her  with  the  balance 
in  her  favour.  That  done  the  matter  was  forgotten  or  at  least 
forgiven,  until  some  fresh  provocation  was  offered.  She  was 
perfectly  reckless  of  appearances,  but  capable  of  behaving  prop- 
erly when  she  thought  it  desirable  to  do  so ;  and  even  at  her 
worst  you  could  hardly  say  that  she  was  unladylike.  Hers  was  a 
wild  untamed  nature,  in  which  the  animal  qualities  predominated 
over  the  intellectual ;  but  she  was  not  vulgar. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  senior  Captains,  was  a 
woman  of  an  altogether  different  stamp.  She  was  handsome  too, 
in  a  picturesque  style,  with  voluminous  plaits  of  copper-coloored 
hair,  and  a  complexion  of  unusual  purity,  which  was  rendered  all 
the  more  striking  by  a  very  white  and  even  row  of  teeth.  Women 
said  she  painted,  which  was  malicious,  and  men  were  a  little 
afraid  of  her.  She  read  a  good  deal,  and  was  fond  of  talking 
about  literature.  Stupid  men  jeered,  and  said  it  was  all  humbug, 
that  she  only  read  up  reviews.  Some  of  the  clever  men  thought 
her  'metallic.'  She  was  an  entertaining  companion,  with  an 
acute  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  a  rather  quick  tongue,  but  by  no 
means  devoid  of  softer  qualities.  Between  her  and  Mrs.  Danger- 
field  there  was  an  armed  truce.  They  had  met  in  open  fight 
more  than  once,  and  were  not  close  friends ;  but  as  opponents 
they  respected  one  another.  Mrs.  Stewart  had  far  more  skill  of 
fence ;  but,  as  a  rule,  Mrs.  Dangerfield  fairly  rode  her  down. 
Now  Mrs.  Stewart  avoided  provoking  Mrs.  Dangerfield  to  conflict, 
and  Mrs.  Dangerfield  never  attacked  any  one  who  let  her  alone ; 
so  that  they  generally  met  and  parted  peaceably. 

With  the  ladies  as  well  as  with  his  brother  officers  and  his  men 
Guy  Langley  was  popular.  It  was  no  wonder  altogether  that  he 
loved  his  regiment,  and  felt  satisfied  with  life.  *  Apr^  tout,^  he 
used  to  say,  with  Voltaire,  '  apr^  tout  &est  un  monde  passable.'* 


CHAPTER  VI 

OUTWARD    BOUND 

The  Ganges  was  a  fine  vessel,  though  not  a  fast  one ;  and  if  the 
life  on  board  was  somewhat  monotonous,  it  was  not  altogether 
disagreeable  or  uninteresting. 

In  1876  England  had  not  established  herself  in  Egypt  as  she 
has  since  done  ;  but  even  then  an  Englishman  had  good  cause  to 
be  proud  of  our  great  highway  to  the  East,  guarded  by  its  chain 
of  fortresses.  It  warmed  one's  heart  to  come  upon  them,  one 
after  another  :  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  with  their  towering  bat- 
teries and  crowded  ships,  and  to  see  ever3rwhere  the  familiar  red 
coats,  and  flying  out  above  them  the  brave  old  Union  Jack. 

A  man  does  not  know  what  England  is  until  he  leaves  Eng- 
land. Then  by  degrees,  if  he  has  in  him  any  power  of  thought 
and  feeling,  his  eyes  are  opened,  and  it  comes  home  to  him  as  it 
never  did  before  that  he  has  a  right  to  hold  his  head  very  high. 
The  howls  of  party  fight  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  until  they  no 
longer  vex  the  ear ;  the  little  angry  politicians  are  seen  no  more  ; 
and  in  their  place,  from  the  mist  and  the  foam  of  the  northern 
seas,  there  rises  a  majestic  form  with  calm  and  fearless  eyes  :  Eng- 
land, the  mother  of  empires. 

To  Guy  Langley  the  voyage  was  a  revelation.  He  had  started 
for  India  thinking  very  little  of  these  things ;  but  his  was  a 
nature  which  could  not  remain  insensible  to  the  meaning  of  all 
he  saw;  and  long  before  he  reached  Indian  waters  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  he  had  hitherto  been  strangely  ignorant  and  indif- 
ferent. A  few  chance  words  first  aroused  him  from  his  careless- 
ness. 

Among  the  officers  on  board  was  a  Major  Russell  of  the  Engi- 
neers, a  man  of  striking  presence,  very  tall  and  powerfully  built, 
¥ath  dark  grave  ejeSj  and  a  reserved  but  conrteoxxa  maimst.    ^^^k 
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had  distinguished  himself  both  on  service  and  at  the  Staff  Col- 
lege, and,  though  only  a  few  years  older  than  Guy,  had  already 
gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  scientific  soldier. 

One  fine  calm  morning  about  a  week  after  their  start,  the 
Ganges  was  gliding  over  a  quiet  sea,  moved  only  by  the  rolling 
lines  of  the  ground-swell.  Guy  was  sitting  on  deck,  half  asleep 
in  an  easy-chair,  with  a  novel  in  his  lap,  when  RusselPs  hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder.     *  Do  you  know  where  we  are,  Langley  ? ' 

Guy  looked  up,  rather  surprised  at  the  question.  *  No,  I  don't. 
Major.    Are  we  anjrwhere  in  particular  ? ' 

Russell  was  standing  by  the  ship's  side,  looking  away  to  the 
northward.  '  There  is  Trafalgar,'  he  said,  as  he  pointed  towards 
the  blue  line  of  the  Spanish  coast.  For  a  few  seconds  he  was 
silent,  then  he  went  on  :  *  We  must  be  close  to  where  the  fight 
was,  a  little  south  of  it,  and  everything  must  have  looked  just  as 
it  does  now.  Do  you  remember  ?  It  was  a  calm  day,  about  this 
time  of  year,  or  a  little  later,  with  a  long  smooth  swell,  and 
hardly  a  breath  of  wind.  The  French  and  Spaniards  were  lying 
out  there  to  the  right,  more  than  thirty  men-of-war,  and  we  came 
slowly  down  upon  them  from  the  westward,  with  just  breeze 
enough  behind  us  to  fill  our  topsails,  and  drove  right  through 
their  line.  What  a  fight  it  must  have  been  I  Sixty  men-of-war 
pouring  their  broadsides  into  each  other,  and  often  so  close  that 
their  yard-arms  crossed.  Isn't  it  hard  to  realise  that  all  that  was 
going  on  here,  and  only  seventy  years  ago  ?  The  world  seems  to 
have  changed  so  completely.  Some  of  the  sunken  ships  must  be 
lying  there  still,  perhaps  under  our  very  feet.  What  would  one 
give  to  have  seen  such  a  day  ? ' 

Guy  Langley  stood  gazing  at  the  smooth  blue  sea,  carried 
away  by  the  strong  feeling  in  Russell's  voice  and  manner,  and 
trying  to  picture  the  scene  to  himself.  After  a  time  he  broke 
out.  *  We  may  live  to  see  it  yet.  We  are  bound  to  fight  the 
French  again  some  day,  and  we  shall  thrash  them  as  we  always 
have  done.    They  never  could  stand  up  to  us.' 

Russell  turned,  and  the  pensive  retrospective  look  died  out  of 
his  face.  *  That  is  a  fine  old  theory,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  is 
altogether  a  sound  one,  or  a  safe  one.  They  stood  up  to  us  well, 
even  at  Trafalgar,  poor  fellows.  It  was  not  simply  superior  cour- 
age that  beat  them.' 

Guy  looked  incredulous.     *  What  was  it,  then  ? ' 

*  Training  chiefly,  I  think.  We  had  been  blockading  their 
ports  for  years,  and  our  ships'  crews  were  thoroughly  seasoned, 
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wkile  theirs  were  made  up  largely  of  landsmen.  Of  course  we 
could  manceuvre  much  more  smartly  than  they  could.  And  our 
gunners  served  their  guns  faster,  and  shot  straighter,  so  that 
they  suffered  much  more  than  we  did.' 

'  I  don't  like  to  think  our  victories  were  all  owing  to  that  sort 
of  thing,'  Guy  said. 

*  I  don't  say  they  were.  I  believe  our  men  have  more  fight- 
ing devil  in  them,  somehow.  But  it  is  as  well  to  look  at  these 
things  fairly,  and  not  to  run  the  chance  of  deceiving  ourselves  as 
the  French  did  a  few  years  ago.  Besides,  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  being  better  seamen  and  better  gunners.' 

Guy  did  not  look  satisfied.  Bussell  laughed.  '  You  don't 
agree,'  he  said ;  '  you  prefer  the  old  way  of  putting  it — 

•*  Two  skinny  Frenchmen,  one  Portuguee. 
One  jolly  Englishman  will  lick  'em  all  three." 

Well,  of  course  pluck  js  the  best  foundation  in  the  world,  and  I 
believe  we  have  got  it  as  no  one  else  has.  All  I  mean  is,  that  it 
does  not  do  to  trust  to  pluck  alone.  You  may  win  that  way  now 
and  then,  at  a  heavy  cost,  but  three  times  out  of  four  the  men 
who  have  been  trained  to  play  the  game  will  beat  you,  as  they 
would  beat  you  at  cricket  or  football.' 

*  Of  course  you  are  right,  Major,'  Guy  answered ;  *  but  one 
likes  to  think  our  fellows  are  better  in  themselves.' 

*  I  don't  say  they  are  not.  I  believe  they  are.  All  I  mean  is 
that  we  must  not  rely  on  that  and  neglect  the  rest.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  French  in  1870  is  a  terrible  warning.  I  can't  help 
feeling  uncomfortable  when  I  think  how  near  we  have  been  some- 
times to  ruinous  disasters.  We  have  had  luck  with  us  as  well 
as  pluck,  and  luck  may  change.' 

Then  he  was  silent  again.  He  was  thinking  of  the  miserable 
rabble  of  French  troops  he  had  seen  on  the  Swiss  border  when 
Bourbaki  retreated  before  the  Germans.  'No,  we  could  never 
come  down  to  that,'  he  said  to  himself. 

Guy  had  gone  back  to  Trafalgar.  He  was  trying  to  remember 
what  he  had  read  about  the  fight,  and  to  imagine  the  great  battle- 
ships lifting  slowly  forward  with  the  swell,  their  bows  going  up 
like  the  bows  of  the  Ganges^  as  the  long  smooth  waves  rolled 
away  in  front  of  them  towards  the  line  of  the  enemy's  broad- 
sides. *  Didn't  Nelson  go  in  for  cutting  their  line  ? '  he  asked. 
'  I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  acted.  It  always  seems  odd  to  me 
that  we  beat  the  French  on  shore  by  fighting  inlmi^  a^dii^\>\\i<^\t 
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column,  and  beat  them  at  sea  by  fighting  in  column  against  their 
line.' 

The  idea  had  never  before  clearly  presented  itself  to  Guy's 
mind,  but  conversation  brings  one's  thoughts  to  a  point,  particu- 
larly if  one  is  inclined  to  be  an  indolent  thinker.  • 

'  That  has  struck  me  too,'  Bussell  answered.  '  I  believe  the 
reason  was  simply  want  of  training.  If  the  French  ships  and 
guns  had  been  properly  handled,  they  would  have  destroyed  the 
heads  of  our  columns  at  sea  just  as  our  well-trained  infantry 
destroyed  the  heads  of  their  columns  on  shore ;  but  their  fire 
was  comparatively  harmless,  so  we  were  able  to  get  to  close 
quarters  without  suffering  much,  and  then  to  rake  them  horribly 
in  going  through,  and  to  split  up  their  line  into  separate  frag- 
ments. That  is  what  the  French  say  themselves.  I  expect 
Nelson  only  attacked  in  that  formation  because  he  knew  he 
could  take  Hberties.  All  the  more  credit  of  course  to  his  general- 
ship. But  if  the  French,  instead  of  being  merely  brave  men, 
had  been  trained  to  fight  their  ships  properly,  he  could  not  have 
done  it.  We  could  not  have  attacked  an  American  fleet  like 
that.' 

*  An  American  fleet  I    Do  you  believe  in  the  Yankees  ?' 

*  Don't  you?' 

*  I  don't  know  much  about  them,  but  I  can't  say  I  admire 
them.  Those  I  have  met  seemed  to  me  infernally  vulgar  and 
bumptious.' 

*  Some  of  them  are  vulgar  of  course.  It's  a  country  where 
one  can  rise  rapidly.  But  I  am  always  sorry  to  hear  Englishmen 
abuse  Americans.  They  are  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  them ;  we  soldiers 
particularly.' 

*  Why  ?  Of  course  they  are  a  big  nation,  because  they  have 
lots  of  room  to  grow  in,  but  what  have  they  ever  done  except 
grow,  and  swagger  ? ' 

*  Fight.  They  have  shown  the  world  what  war  means  with 
men  of  English  race  on  both  sides.' 

*  You  mean  in  their  civil  war  ?  I  never  read  much  about  it : 
I  was  a  small  boy  when  it  happened ;  but  I  always  thought  it 
was  a  case  of  two  armed  mobs.' 

*  No  doubt  they  were  not  highly  trained  troops  when  they 
began ;  but  look  at  the  pluck  and  endurance  they  showed.  I 
don't  believe  any  other  troops  in  the  world  except  our  own  would 
have  stood  up  against  such  awful  losses.    Look  at  Gettysburg, 
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for  instance,  where  there  were  fifty  thousand  men  killed  and 
wounded,  a  full  quarter  of  the  total  numbers  engaged,  or  the 
last  campaign  against  Richmond,  when  Grant  lost  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  altogether 
the  North  put  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  into  the  field ;  and 
that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  one  man  in  six,  were 
killed  or  died  in  hospital.  The  South  probably  lost  quite  as 
many  out  of  a  smaller  total.' 

*  I  never  realised  that  there  was  anything  like  that.' 

*  But  there  was.  And  nine  out  of  ten  on  both  sides  were  men 
of  our  own  blood.    Isn't  that  something  to  be  proud  of  ? ' 

*  They  hate  us  now.  They  would  not  thank  you  for  calling 
them  English.' 

*  I  know  that.  Of  course  they  think  they  have  improved  on 
the  old  stock ;  and  I  am  afraid  they  don't  love  us.  They  were 
very  sore  with  us  during  the  war.  It  was  not  fair,  I  think,  but 
it  was  natural  enough.  We  were  ignorant  and  careless  ;  and  the 
North  thought  we  encouraged  rebellion,  and  the  South  thought 
we  did  not  sympathise  with  them  in  their  fight  for  freedom.  I 
hope  the  soreness  will  disappear  in  time  ;  and  whether  it  does  or 
not,  that  makes  no  difference.  Even  if  they  hate  us,  I  can't  help 
being  proud  of  them.  They  belong  to  our  race,  and  they  are  a 
grand  nation.' 

*  I  suppose  they  are  in  some  ways ;  I  never  thought  of  it  in 
that  light.  But  they  always  behave  badly  to  us.  They  tried  to 
stab  us  in  the  back  when  we  were  fighting  Napoleon  ;  and  they 
always  back  up  the  Irish  against  us.' 

*  Our  own  parties  use  the  Irish  against  each  other,  and  always 
did.  You  can't  expect  the  Americans  to  care  more  for  us  than 
we  do  for  ourselves.  Besides,  they  know  they  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  Irish  question  themselves  some  day.  It  is  only  natural 
they  should  shelve  it  at  our  expense  as  long  as  they  can.' 

*  It  may  be  natural.  Major ;  it  isn't  nice,  in  the  way  they  do  it.' 
'  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  say  the  Yankees  always  behave  well 

to  us.  I  don't  think  they  do.  But  we  must  get  to  look  beyond 
our  own  island.  It  can't  hold  us  all ;  and  anyhow  those  of  us 
who  have  the  good  luck  to  remain  in  it  ought  not  to  regard  as 
aliens  those  who  live  elsewhere,  and  to  sneer  at  them  for  little 
differences  of  dialect,  and  manner,  and  habits.  We  ought  to 
think  of  the  English  race  as  our  own  people  wherever  they  may 
be,  from  Oanada  to  the  Oape.  It  will  make  us  all  the  better 
Englishmen.' 
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As  he  ceased  speaking  Mrs.  Stewart  passed,  looking  for  a 
chair,  and  Russell  went  off  to  help  her.  He  did  not  return,  but 
he  had  set  Guy  thinking,  and  during  the  course  of  the  long  voy- 
age it  happened  more  than  once  that  the  two  found  themselves 
together,  leaning  over  the  ship's  side,  and  talking  of  various 
events  which  had  gone  towards  the  making  of  our  Empire.  Rus- 
sell was  a  well-read,  thoughtful  man,  very  proud  of  his  country 
and  jealous  of  her  honour.  His  influence  upon  Guy  was  in  all 
respects  a  good  one.  It  did  something  to  widen  his  sympathies, 
and  remove  from  his  mind  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  stay-at- 
home  Englishman.  He  began  to  understand  that  the  men  whose 
names  were  familiar  to  him  were  many  of  them  mere  political 
gladiators,  who  served  to  keep  the  mob  amused  while  the  real 
work  of  the  race  was  being  done.  It  came  home  to  him  that 
generation  after  generation,  while  statesmen  had  been  wrangling 
and  reviling  one  another,  and  carrying  on  their  eternal  struggle 
for  place  and  power,  millions  of  Englishmen  all  over  the  world, 
regardless  of  party  squabbles  and  party  cries,  had  been  steadily 
bearing  forward  the  English  flag.  So  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is 
still.  They  colonise  America  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  conquer  India,  and  explore  Africa,  so  that  the  English 
tongue  is  heard  and  the  English  flag  is  seen  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  They  are  a  heterogeneous  force  ;  peers  and  plough- 
men, soldiers  and  sailors,  merchants  and  magistrates,  squatters 
and  parsons,  women  and  children ;  and  they  fight  loosely,  with- 
out much  combination,  and  suffer  heavy  losses.  Their  graves  are 
everywhere ;  the  earth  and  the  sea  are  full  of  their  dead.  Many 
of  their  countrymen  who  stay  comfortably  at  home  are  too  ready 
to  believe  evil  of  them,  to  lecture  and  condemn  them  on  the 
smallest  evidence,  or  on  none  at  all,  to  impede  them  in  their 
work,  to  support  against  them  any  man  of  another  colour,  even 
at  times  to  look  on  with  indifference  while  they  are  fighting  for 
their  lives ;  but  the  English  flag  goes  forward  nevertheless,  and 
with  it,  into  all  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  go  freedom  and  order 
and  justice. 

Guy  Langley  began  to  understand  it  all  before  the  Ganges  had 
flnished  half  her  voyage,  and  his  Colonel  remarked  that  he  was 
taking  an  interest  in  these  things.  *I  like  that  boy,'  Aylmer 
said  to  his  wife.  *  He  has  more  in  him  than  most  fellows  of  his 
age.     He  thinks,  and  he  is  a  gentleman.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  put  her  work  down  on  her  lap,  and  sat  looking 
out  over  the  sea.    It  used  to  vex  her  sometimes  to  see  how 
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quickly  Guy's  moods  seemed  to  change :  how,  for  example,  he 
would  turn  in  a  moment  from  a  quiet  conversation  with  her  or 
her  husband,  in  which  he  had  been  talking  *  so  nicely,'  to  a  rather 
noisy  chaffing  match  with  Mrs.  Dangerfield.  She  wondered 
whether  one  could  quite  depend  upon  him. 

Some  doubt  of  the  kind  she  now  expressed.  Aylmer  rebuked 
her  in  his  gentle  way.  'I  think  that  is  rather  hard,  wife.  He 
is  very  young,  and  has  high  spirits.  You  would  not  wish  him  to 
be  always  serious.' 

'  No,  dear.    I  suppose  I  am  uncharitable.    He  w  a  nice  boy.' 

*  Nevertheless  the  doubt  recurred  and  remained,  and  Guy 
with  his  quick  perception  detected  it,  and  felt  hurt  at  it.  He 
knew  that  he  had  many  moods,  but  he  would  never  admit  to  him- 
self that  this  implied  any  lightness  of  feeling.  He  could  honestly 
sympathise  up  to  a  certain  point  with  totally  different  characters 
and  lines  of  thought.  That  was  all.  Perhaps  he  was  right.  A 
quick  sense  of  humour,  and  a  tolerant  spirit,  which  are  commonly 
found  together,  may  at  times  cause  an  honest  man  to  be  some- 
what hardly  judged  by  those  whose  minds  are  made  of  less  flexi- 
ble stuff. 

One  morning  towards  the  end  of  October  at  daylight  the 
Ganges  cast  anchor  in  Bombay  harbour.  The  screw  had  hardly 
ceased  to  revolve  when  all  on  board  were  stirring ;  and  soon  the 
decks  were  covered  with  men. 

Weary  of  their  long  confinement,  all  alike  hailed  with  pleasure 
the  sight  of  the  Indian  coast,  and  longed  for  the  hour  of  landing. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  there  was  plenty  to  see.  The  wide 
bay  full  of  shipping  and  small  native  craft ;  the  fine  buildings  of 
the  town ;  the  low  shore  fringed  with  palms ;  the  blue  hills  in 
the  distance ;  the  cloudless  sky,  in  which  the  night  mists  were 
rapidly  melting  away  under  the  influence  of  the  rising  sun  and 
cool  morning  breeze ;  all  combined  to  make  up  a  very  pleasant 
picture. 

Guy  Langley  was  one  of  the  first  on  deck,  and  he  stood  for  a 
time  alone,  leaning  over  the  ship's  side.  To  a  man  of  his  tem- 
perament there  was  something  of  poetry  in  the  first  sight  of  India, 
the  land  of  adventure  and  romance  of  which  he  had  read  so 
much.  A  momentary  feeling  of  annoyance  came  over  him  as 
the  silence  was  broken  by  Dale's  cheery  voice. 

*  By  Jingo  !  that's  a  stunning  view,'  the  boy  said  as  he  walked 
up,  looking  as  usual  aggressively  fresh  and  clean  ;  *  we  shall  be 
off  this  beastly  old  tub  before  long  now.' 
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Guy's  dreams  broke  up,  and  he  turned  slowly  round  and 
looked  at  his  friend.  A  smile  came  over  his  face,  but  he  spoke 
rather  reproachfully,  and  both  smile  and  voice  had  in  them  an 
unintentional  touch  of  contempt.  *  Rum  beggar  you  are.  Chimp. 
That's  **  India's  coral  strand."    I  don't  believe  you  ever  think.' 

Chimp  was  nettled  and  answered  hotly.  *  Yes,  I  do.  I  think 
just  as  much  as  any  one  else  ;  only  I  am  not  always  talking  rot 
about  things.'  Then  he  recovered  his  temper  and  laughed. 
*  Anyhow,  we'll  have  a  jolly  good  time  on  India's  coral  strand ; 
won't  we,  old  chap  ? ' 

Guy  assented,  and  they  were  soon  in  conversation  about  the 
doings  of  the  coming  day. 

What  a  hot  day  it  was!  Bombay  is  always  hot,  even  in 
November — hot  with  a  soft,  damp,  sticky  heat  which  is  very 
infuriating.  Sit  near  a  window  undressed  in  the  sea  breeze,  and 
it  is  bearable  ;  but  put  on  a  shirt  and  collar,  or  pack  a  box,  and 
life  becomes  a  burden.  To  an  Englishman  fresh  from  Europe, 
the  heat  is  not  so  trying  as  it  is  to  the  old  Indian.  For  the  former 
there  is  at  all  events  something  of  novelty  in  the  sensation.  But 
even  to  new  arrivals  it  is  not  pleasant.  Go  into  a  greenhouse 
heated  up  to  90°,  you  who  have  never  seen  the  East,  and  imagine 
how  you  would  like  to  live  and  work  in  it.  That  is  Bombay  in 
the  *  cold  weather ' ;  happily  it  is  not  much  worse  in  the  hot. 

The  baggage  was  landed  during  the  day,  and  the  men  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  came  the  long  railway  journey,  first  through 
the  magnificent  gorges  of  the  mountain  range  which  fringes  the 
coast,  and  afterwards  through  the  tamer  but  still  novel  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  India.  The 
Thirtieth,  however,  did  not  see  much  of  it,  for  they  travelled  at 
night  only,  spending  the  day  at  the  various  rest-camps.  They  were 
heartily  glad,  one  and  all  of  them,  when  one  morning  at  the  end 
of  October,  in  a  cool  pleasant  climate  very  different  from  the 
climate  of  the  coast,  the  train  drew  up  by  the  side  of  the  long 
stone-flagged  platform  at  Syntia,  and  they  knew  they  were  at 
last  at  their  journey's  end. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SYNTIA 

Cavalry  cannot  be  quartered  on  precipitous  mountain-sides,  and 
Syntia,  like  all  cavalry  stations,  was  therefore  in  the  *  Plains ' ; 
but  the  plains  of  India  afford  a  great  variety  of  scenery  and 
climate,  from  the  arid  deserts  of  stone  and  sand  which  lie  along 
the  northwest  frontier  to  the  moist,  densely  wooded  flats  of 
Bengal  and  the  flne  plateaux  of  Malwa  and  the  Deccan.  Syntia 
was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rolling  well-timbered  district  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  sea. 

During  the  summer  months  the  place  was  hot  enough.  From 
March  to  June  the  dry  west  wind  blew  steadily  throughout  the 
day.  At  this  season  the  country  looked  very  parched.  The  sky 
became  a  dull  yellow ;  the  trees  were  covered  with  dust ;  and  the 
earth  was  brown  and  cracked,  and  almost  bare  of  vegetation. 
Occasionally  a  welcome  thunderstorm  and  shower,  brought  up  by 
a  sudden  nor'-wester,  came  to  cool  the  air  for  a  few  hours  and 
wash  the  dust  from  the  trees ;  but  the  next  day  it  was  as  hot  as 
before.  The  regimental  grass-cutters  were  sometimes  hard  pushed 
to  find  fodder  for  their  horses.  Yet  somehow,  morning  after 
morning,  as  the  sun  grew  hot,  they  might  be  seen  returning  to 
cantonments,  their  little  gaunt  ponies  staggering  under  great 
loads  of  the  creeping  doob  grass,  laboriously  collected  with  the 
aid  of  small  curved  sickles.  It  looked  terribly  uninviting,  half 
roots  and  dust,  but  when  it  was  carefully  shaken  and  cleaned  the 
horses  liked  it  and  throve  on  it.  Then  followed  the  monsoon. 
Towards  the  end  of  June  the  sky  became  overcast,  and  the  clouds 
gathered  and  darkened  and  broke ;  and  the  parched  earth  was 
covered  with  pools  of  water  ;  and  on  every  side  green  grass  and 
crops  sprang  up  with  magical  rapidity ;  and  the  poor  half-starved 
cattle,  with  their  shiny  ribs  and  pointed  liip-\youe^,  ^e^  xckfircrj 
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and  strong.  The  rain  lasted  until  September.  Then  the  clouds 
began  to  lighten  and  disperse, -and  there  followed  a  month  of 
muggy  rather  disagreeable  weather,  while  the  sodden  earth 
steamed  and  dried  in  the  autumn  sun.  And  then  the  wind  set  in 
from  the  northward,  the  vapours -and  heat  fled  away  before  it,  and 
the  sky  became  an  exquisite  cloudless  blue.  Then  the  air  was  cool 
and  delicious,  so  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  live ;  and  the  flowers  were 
bright,  and  the  trees  looked  fresh  and  beautiful  as  the  breeze 
rustled  through  their  leaves,  and  flocl^of  little  green  parrots 
wheeled  about  them  at  lightning  speed^'  shinmiering  like  winged 
jewels.  Then  in  the  morning  the  horses  snuffe^  up  the  dry  life- 
giving  air,  and  began  to  reach  at  their  bits  again,  and  to  beg  for 
a  gallop ;  and  as  the  turf  flew  away  under  the  strokes  of  your  big 
Australian,  and  the  wind  whistled  past  your  ears,  you  felt  that 
the  world  was  good.  Even  in  the  hot  weather  it  was  always  pos- 
sible for  the  ladies  and  children  and  sick  men  to  escape  in  a  day 
or  two  from  the  sun  and  the  dust  to  the  pines  and  breezes  of  the 
*  Hills.'    Syntia  was  within  reach  of  the  Himalayas. 

For  a  man  in  sound  health,  who  did  not  mind  a  little  heat 
and  could  exist  at  a  distance  from  Pali  Mall,  the  place  had  its 
attractions.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  sporting  dis- 
tricts'in  India.  During  the  cold  season  there  were  plenty  of 
snipe  and  duck  to  be  got  among  the  reed-fringed  meres  and 
flooded  rice-fields  which  lay  in  all  directions  glistening  and 
slowly  shrinking  under  the  clear  blue  sky.  Later,  as  the  weather 
grew  warm,  the  game  little  quail  arrived  in  countless  numbers, 
and  an  early  riser  could  have  many  a  good  morning's  shooting  in 
the  grain-fields  and  the  low  jhow  jungle  which  covered  the  broad 
sandy  bed  of  the  neighbouring  river.  Twenty  brace  before  break- 
fast for  a  single  gun  was  no  extraordinary  feat.  Before  this, 
away  to  the  north  of  the  central  station,  the  night  sky  had  begun 
to  glow  with  fires,  and  soon  the  long  jungle  grass  was  thinned, 
so  that  it  was  possible  to  work  through  it,  and  to  get  a  shot  at 
the  game  with  which  it  swarmed :  *  hog-deer,'  and  leopards,  and 
tiger,  and  buffalo.  Farther  north  again  were  forests  where  one 
could  stalk  the  graceful  spotted  deer ;  and  to  the  west  hilla  where 
the  big  sambur  stags  were  to  be  found,  and  plains  which  the 
antelope  loved  ;  and  almost  anywhere  in  the  district,  if  there  was 
nothing  else,  one  could  shoot  alligators.  The  great  beasts  lay 
floating  on  the  water,  with  the  top  of  their  heads  and  the  end  of 
their  snouts  just  out  of  it,  or  basking  on  the  river-banks,  printing 
a  delicate  pattern  of  scales  on  the  wet  sand.    To  riding  men  the 
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country  to  the  south  was  a  paradise,  for  m  parts  the  pig  abounded, 
and  the  ground  was  fairly  open,  and  with  the  help  of  a  steady 
Arab  or  Waler,  and  a  hog-spear,  you  could  enjoy  such  sport  as 
England  knows  not.  Altogether,  for  a  sportsman  there  were  few 
better  stations  in  the  British  Empire,  and  so  Guy  Langley  and 
Dale  speedily  concluded.  The  outgoing  regiment  had  enter- 
tained them  at  dinner  the  first  evening  after  they  arrived  ;  and 
Dale,  always  keen  for  sport,  had  found  out  all  about  it  from 
some  kindred  spirits. 

The  society  of  Syntia  was  not  large.  The  ' Station^  consisted 
of  two  clearly  defined  parts.  At  one  end  were  the  cantonments, 
in  which  were  quartered  the  Thirtieth  Lancers ;  while  at  the 
other  end,  three  miles  distant,  were  the  '  Civil  lines,'  for  besides 
being  a  military  station  Syntia  was  also  the  headquarters  of  a 
civil  *  Division,'  or  small  province. 

It  is  not  usual  for  a  regiment  of  British  cavalry  to  be  quar- 
tered in  an  Indian  station  without  other  troops ;  but  for  special 
reasons  it  does  occasionally  happen.  At  Syntia  there  were  some 
fine  old  barracks  and  other  buildings  which  it  seemed  a  pity  to 
leave  unoccupied,  and  an  exceptionally  good  stretch  of  grass  land. 
The  last  is,  or  was,  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  cavalry  regiment 
in  India,  where  horses  were  not  fed  on  hay,  but  on  fresh-cut 
grass.  Twenty  miles  off,  at  Baner,  was  a  large  cantonment  con- 
taining a  force  of  all  arms.  Practically,  the  Thirtieth  Lancers  at 
Syntia  belonged  to  this  force,  which  they  could  join  at  a  few 
hours'  notice ;  and  communication  between  the  two  places  was 
frequent,  both  on  business  and  pleasure.  For  balls,  and  races, 
and  the  like,  the  residents  of  one  place  always  expected  to  be 
joined  by  the  residents  of  the  other.  Nevertheless,  an  interval 
of  even  twenty  miles  is  an  appreciale  obstacle;  and  for  the 
pleasures  of  their  daily  life  the  officers  of  the  regiment  quartered 
at  Syntia  were  mainly  dependent  upon  themselves  and  the  Civil 
Station.  The  only  military  residents  not  belonging  to  the  Thir- 
tieth were  two  young  officers  of  a  native  infantry  detachment, 
which  supplied  a  guard  for  the  Civil  Treasury  and  other  public 
buildings.    This  detachment  was  relieved  every  month. 

The  Civil  Division  of  Syntia  was  a  province  about  the  size  of 
Ireland,  with  a  population  of  eight  millions,  and  was  divided  for 
executive  purposes  into  four  *  districts,'  corresponding  to  the  four 
*  kingdoms '  of  Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught.  In 
charge  of  the  whole  was  an  English  officer  called  a  *  Commis- 
sioner,' who  was  responsible  for  the  maintenaueft  ol  Gt^^et^  XJc^a 
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collection  of  the  Government  revenue,  and  generally  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  province.  To  help  him  in  this  work,  he  had 
in  charge  of  each  district  an  English  *  Deputy  Commissioner,* 
who  commanded  the  services  of  an  English  police  officer,  and  two 
or  three  English  assistants.  There  was  an  English  judge  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  division,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioners  and  their  subordinates,  practically  disposed  of  all 
judicial  business,  civil  and  criminal.  Such  is  the  simple  frame- 
work of  our  empire  in  India.  There  are,  of  course,  various 
departments — Public  Works,  Telegraph,  Post-Office,  and  so  on ; 
but  British  India  is,  in  fact,  governed  by  a  small  number  of  Eng- 
lish district  officers  wielding  very  extensive  powers,  and  charged 
with  every  kind  of  work.  Their  difficulties  are  increased  now  by 
over-centralisation  and  other  evil  influences  ;  but,  cheered  by  the 
occasional  smile  of  the  British  bayonet,  they  still  manage  to  keep 
the  country  in  order. 

Besides  being  the  headquarters  of  the  Division,  Syntia  was 
also  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  districts  of  which  the  Division 
was  composed.  The  Civil  residents  therefore  comprised  the  dis- 
trict staff  as  well  as  the  divisional  staff.  Even  so,  they  were  not 
numerous. 

The  most  important  person  in  Syntia  was  the  Commissioner 
of  the  division.  Colonel  Treveryan. 

Since  the  Mutiny  he  had  risen  steadily.  He  had  found  the 
service  a  disappointment  in  some  ways ;  for,  as  India  quieted 
down,  and  our  methods  of  government  grew  more  and  more 
regular,  the  soldier  administrators,  who  had  been  so  useful  and 
necessary  in  time  of  trouble,  came  to  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
out  of  place  ;  and  they  were  in  many  cases  superseded  by  younger 
men  belonging  to  the  Civil  Service,  whose  training  was  possibly 
more  suitable  to  the  altered  condition  of  affairs.  Looking  for  a 
career  of  personal  rule  enlivened  by  active  service,  Treveryan 
had  found  himself  gradually  reduced  to  a  steady  grind  in  court 
and  office,  with  no  chance  of  military  work  or  distinction.  He 
chafed  against  the  peaceful  monotony  of  the  life,  so  different 
from  what  he  had  expected,  and  against  the  centralising  ten- 
dency of  the  authorities.  The  power  and  influence  of  the  district 
officers  began  to  be  lowered  year  by  year  ;  more  and  more  regu- 
larity of  form  was  demanded  from  them ;  and,  in  Colonel  Tre- 
veryan's  opinion,  the  country  was  worse  ruled.  Nevertheless, 
he  did  his  work  conscientiously,  and  on  the  whole  with  success. 
Though  not  elaborately  trained  in  civil  and  judicial  work,  he 
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had  common  sense,  and  he  rarely  made  a  mistake  of  more  than 
form ;  while  in  all  practical  matters  his  knowledge  of  the  people 
and  their  ways,  and  his  popularity  among  them  and  ready  accept- 
ance of  responsibility,  made  him  a  very  valuable  officer.  He 
was  sometimes  sneered  at  by  young  gentlemen  who  had  come 
oat  to  India  fresh  from  their  examinations,  and  full  of  conceit 
in  themselves  and  their  acquirements ;  but  he  was  worth  more 
than  most  of  them  would  ever  be. 

What  you  want  in  a  country  like  India  is  courage  and  judg- 
ment and  common  sense  rather  than  technical  skill.  In  England 
the  uncertainty  of  the  law  is  proverbial ;  and  probably  the  main 
result  of  the  elaboration  of  our  Indian  judicial  machinery  has 
been  to  make  justice  more  doubtful  than  it  was.  But  even 
supposing  that  justice  had  been  made  somewhat  less  doubtful, 
this  is  little  in  comparison  with  other  things.  By  bad  advice 
given  to  the  ruler  of  a  Native  State,  by  ignorance  of  Indian  ways 
and  feelings,  by  slurring  the  practical  management  of  a  British 
district,  a  man  may  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  by  a  series  of 
sentences  which  can  be  reversed  on  appeal.  An  Indian  district 
officer  is  one  of  a  few  hundred  Englishmen  who  are  ruling  an 
empire  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  He  should  be  capable 
of  hewing  out  a  colossus  if  need  be  ;  but  it  matters  comparatively 
little  whether  he  can  carve  cherry  stones.  Yet  you  try  to  keep 
him  carving  cherry  stones  all  his  life  ;  sitting  in  court  or  office, 
and  submitting  multitudinous  returns,  and  letting  the  real  work 
go.  Then  he  suddenly  finds  himself  facing  great  danger  and 
responsibility,  perhaps  surrounded  by  armed  revolt;  and  you 
expect  him  to  stand  out  a  heroic  figure,  like  our  great  men  of 
old  to  whose  hands  the  sword  was  as  familiar  as  the  pen.  The 
whole  thing  is  wrong.  India  cannot  be  held  by  clerks  and  law- 
yers. And  even  supposing  that  English  specialism  were  desirable 
in  India  the  country  cannot  afford  it.  You  would  want  ten  times 
the  number  of  men,  and  you  cannot  pay  for  them. 

Next  to  Colonel  Treveryan  in  the  official  scale  was  Mr.  Old- 
ham, the  judge.  He  was  a  quiet,  retiring  man,  of  gentlemanly 
manners  and  good  abilities,  but  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of 
a  very  large  family.  He  lived  alone,  his  wife  having  been  forced 
to  leave  him  in  order  to  look  after  the  children  in  England. 
She,  poor  little  woman,  lived  in  Bedford,  with  a  houseful  of  boys 
and  girls  whom  she  found  it  difficult  to  manage,  while  her  hus- 
band toiled  on  in  India  to  find  the  wherewithal  for  food  and 
clothing.    He  could  not  afford  to  take  his  pensioii  ax^^  t^Xai^^  ot 
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to  go  on  leave,  and  his  life  was  a  dreary  one,  like  the  lives  of 
many  Indian  officials,  with  too  much  work  and  very  few  pleasures. 
Helen  Treveryan  liked  the  gentle,  silent  man,  with  his  uncom- 
plaining ways,  and  she  did  her  best  to  make  things  brighter  for 
him,  but  without  much  success.  He  was  not  a  sportsman,  and 
he  had  no  prospect  of  further  promotion  in  the  service.  He 
could  not  hope  to  see  his  wife  or  his  children  for  years,  if  ever. 
It  was  a  sad  life,  patiently  borne  for  the  sake  of  others. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Syntia  district,  Montague 
Hunter,  was  a  man  of  very  different  character.  Tall  and  stoutly 
built,  with  a  cheery  manner  and  hearty  ways  and  imperturbable 
good  temper,  he  was  a  general  favourite.  He  had  a  constitu- 
tional dislike  to  mounting  a  horse,  and  was  rather  indolent  in 
mind  and  body ;  yet  he  was  a  useful  officer,  very  clear-headed 
and  idecided  in  his  opinions.  The  natives  liked  and  respected 
him,  and  the  district  was  in  excellent  order.  Mrs.  Hunter  was 
a  pretty  woman,  inclined  to  be  stout,  but  bright  and  active. 
She  danced  well,  and  enjoyed  her  dinner,  and  was  given  to  snub- 
bing her  husband,  whom  she  regarded  as  very  inferior  to  herself 
in  ability.  The  Hunters  had  no  children,  and  were  well  off. 
People  often  wondered  why  they  stayed  in  India ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  he  liked  the  easy  life  and  was  too  lazy  to  uproot  him- 
self, and  she  liked  it  too,  though  she  had  the  snobbish  habit  of 
perpetually  sneering  at  aJl  things  Indian. 

Then  there  was  the  Civil  Surgeon,  who  also  had  charge  of  the 
jail.  Doctors  in  India  seem  to  be  mostly  Irish,  and  Gteorge 
Beamish  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  rather  rough  in 
appearance  and  manner,  but  not  a  bad  fellow,  or  a  worse  doctor 
than  others.  His  vrife  was  Irish  too,  with  good  eyes  and  a  bad 
mouth,  and  a  dreadful  brogue.  She  was  the  mother  of  a  consid- 
erable family,  but  most  of  the  children  were  in  England.  There 
was  only  one  with  them,  a  troublesome  young  ruffian  of  seven, 
whom  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  part  with.  Mrs.  Beam- 
ish was  a  good-hearted  woman,  but  a  bad  manager,  and  not  a 
lady  by  birth  or  education. 

Major  MacLean,  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  was,  like  Colo- 
nel Treveryan,  a  ipilitary  officer,  who  had  taken  to  civil  work 
after  the  Mutiny.  Bodies  of  military  police  were  then  being 
organised,  and  MacLean,  a  Scotchman  with  a  taste  for  fighting, 
thought  he  saw  his  chance,  and  left  his  regiment  for  the  command 
of  a  police  corps.  Very  soon,  as  the  country  grew  quiet,  the 
military  character  of  the  corps  disappeared*,  and  MacLean  found 
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himself,  to  his  great  disappointment,  condemned  to  a  career  for 
which  he  had  no  inclination  whatever.  It  was  too  late  then  to 
return  to  the  army,  as  the  military  authorities  would  not  take 
back,  officers  who  had  elected  for  police  work.  Nevertheless, 
though  disappointed,  MacLean  did  his  duty  efficiently.  He  was 
a  good  shot  and  sportsman,  and  in  his  way  a  handsome  man, 
with  a  dark,  resolute  face  and  grizzled  hair.  His  greatest  pleasure 
seemed  to  be  whist,  which  he  played  unusually  well. 

The  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  *  Chaplain  of  Syntia,'  was  one 
of  the  cheeriest  men  in  the  Station,  always  ready  to  join  in  any 
fun  that  was  going,  and  to  do  his  best  for  the  happiness  of 
others.  "With  the  help  of  Helen  Treveryan  and  Hunter,  who  had 
a  good  voice  and  some  taste  for  music,  the  Pddre  had  succeeded 
in  raising  a  very  respectable  little  choir ;  and  his  services  were 
bright  and  well  managed.  His  religious  views  were  so  broad  and 
tolerant  that  they  shocked  some  of  his  congregation,  but  no  one 
could  doubt  his  earnestness  and  sincerity. 

The  European  society  of  Syntia  included  also  two  junior  offi- 
cers of  the  Civil  Service,  who  were  known  respectively  as  the 
Joint  Magistrate  and  Assistant  Magistrate. 

The  former,  James  Anderson,  was  a  Scotchman  of  a  not  very 
pleasant  type.  He  had  his  good  points,  among  them  a  consider- 
able power  of  work  and  some  courage  ;  but  he  was  not  a  gentle- 
man in  his  manners  or  appearance.  He  thought  a  great  deal  of 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service ;  and 
was  proud  of  having  passed  the  severe  competitive  examination 
by  which  the  service  is  recruited.  He  looked  upon  military  men 
with  a  mixture  of  jealousy  and  contempt.  He  dressed  badly,  and 
did  not  shoot  or  ride  or  play  any  English  game ;  and  he  would 
accept  an  invitation  with  a  slow,  *  Well,  I  think  I  will,'  which  did 
not  strike  one  as  particularly  courteous.  He  lived  on  much  less 
than  his  pay,  and,  without  apparently  meaning  it,  was  habitually 
rude  to  his  wife,  a  harmless,  rather  pretty  little  woman,  who  was 
too  good  for  him.  Anderson  was  absorbed  in  his  work,  and  was 
always  talking  *shop,'  a  particularly  uninteresting  kind  of  shop, 
full  of  strange  abbreviations  and  Indian  technical  terms.  He 
knew  the  *  Civil  list '  by  heart,  and  was  great  on  the  subject  of 
appointments  and  promotions.  Natives  of  India  disliked  him, 
and  said  he  was  '  not  a  Sahib." 

The  second  of  the  young  civil  servants,  Arthur  Goldney,  was 

a  boy  just  out  from  England.    His  father,  an  officer  of  the  Indian 

army,  had  died  some  years  before,  leaving  a  wido^  ai[id  ^^^«t?!\ 
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children,  among  whom  he  was  the  only  boy.  Mrs.  Goldney  was 
a  brave  little  woman,  and  though  left  with  a  very  small  income, 
she  had  managed  to  educate  her  family  and  to  bring  them  up  in 
decent  surroundings.  The  boy  was  of  course  a  household  hero 
from  his  childhood,  but  he  was  too  modest  to  be  spoilt ;  and, 
moreover,  his  mother,  with  all  her  affection,  was  sensible,  and 
treated  him  properly.  He  did  well  as  a  *  day  boy '  at  Tonbridge, 
and  to  his  own  great  surprise  passed  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
direct  from  the  sixth  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Gk)ldney  was  small 
and  rather  delicate-looking,  with  a  very  fair  skin  and  light  brown 
curly  hair.  He  was  shy  and  nervous  in  his  manner,  and  had  a 
girlish  trick  of  blushing  which  caused  him  untold  misery.  Some 
one  had  christened  him  the  ^  Pink  'un,^  and  the  name  had  stuck. 
The  Pink  'un  did  his  work  well,  and  was  cruelly  robbed  by  his 
servants.  Anderson  said  he  was  ^soft,'  and  greatly  despised 
him. 

Then  there  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Public  Works 
Department,  Captain  Lee  of  the  Engineers.  He  was  a  good-look- 
ing man  and  a  very  hard  rider.  He  had  married,  a  year  or  two 
before,  a  young  Irish  girl,  with  pretty  eyes,  and  a  bright,  warm 
manner  which  was  very  taking. 

Practically  this  completed  the  small  circle  of  Syntia  *  society.' 
There  were  one  or  two  planters  in  the  district  who  were  occasion- 
ally seen  at  headquarters ;  and  very  good  fellows  they  were  in 
their  way — ^hard  riders  and  pleasant  companions  ;  but,  except  for 
a  few  days  in  the  year,  they  lived  away  in  the  country  in  their 
thatched  bungalows,  where  they  were  always  ready  to  welcome  a 
visitor  with  the  most  profuse  hospitality.  There  were  also  a  few 
men  of  mixed  blood,  who  held  minor  posts  under  Government  or 
pleaded  in  the  Courts.  They  and  their  families  were  seen  at 
church,  and  some  of  them  at  the  Commissioner's  ball  on  the 
Queen's  birthday,  but  they  did  not  associate  with  the  English 
residents. 

And  then  .  .  .  then  there  were  the  eight  millions  of 
*  natives,'  who  stood  almost  wholly  apart  from  the  little  knot  of 
white  men.  There  were  many  gentlemen  of  good  standing  in  the 
division — nobles  and  landowners  and  officials.  These  paid  more 
or  less  formal  visits  to  the  European  district  officers,  and  some 
received  a  formal  return  visit.  Occasionally  one  of  them  gave  a 
dance  or  other  entertainment  to  the  European  community.  If  it 
was  a  dinner,  the  host  came  in  when  the  eating  was  over,  and 
sat  in  a  chair  at  some  distance  from  the  table  while  his  health 
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was  proposed  and  drunk.  In  return,  the  Europeans  generally 
asked  the  chief  native  residents  to  garden-parties,  and  sometimes 
to  balls,  where  they  looked  very  uncomfortable  and  out  of  place. 
But,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  Mahometans,  who  would 
accept  -an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  one  or  two  Hindus,  who 
played  Badminton  and  lawn-tennis,  there  was  little  social  inter- 
course between  the  races.  Imperfect  acquaintance  with  each 
other's  language  was  in  itself  a  serious  bar  to  such  intercourse, 
and  there  were  other  obstacles.  Natives  and  Europeans  alike 
were  more  or  less  uncomfortable  and  bored  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. 

It  was  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  state  of  things.  There 
were  faults  on  both  sides.  The  fault  on  the  English  side  was  a 
tendency  to  show  too  little  politeness  and  consideration ;  to  take 
advantage  of  the  want  of  independence  which  characterises  the 
oriental.  In  a  man  like  Treveryan  this  fault  did  not  exist.  In  a 
man  like  Anderson  it  was  marked.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  become  socially  intimate  with  people  of  totally 
different  habits  and  views,  who  thought  it  a  disgrace  for  a  woman 
to  be  seen,  and  a  pollution  to  touch  your  food. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  much  good  feeling  and  mutual  re- 
spect between  the  two  races.  A  certain  amount  of  stiffness  in 
social  intercourse  does  not  prevent  this.  Some  native  gentlemen 
were  greatly  liked  by  the  Europeans,  and  in  their  turn  they 
trusted  their  English  friends,  and  came  to  them  freely  for  help 
in  all  their  difficulties  and  troubles.  The  district  officers  were 
their  natural  advisers  and  protectors  against  all  kinds  of  injury, 
and  the  duty  was  honestly  and  kindly  performed.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous state  of  affairs  altogether  tp  English  ideas,  but  the  Indian 
Empire  is  in  all  ways  a  marvellous  structure. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

SOME  MORNING  GALLS 

The  Thirtieth  Lancers  had  been  a  few  days  in  their  new  quarters, 
and  were  beginning  to  settle  down,  when  Guy  Langley  and  Dale 
made  their  first  attempt  to  become  acquainted  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Syntia. 

There  are  two  customs  in  India  which  strike  a  newly-arrived 
Englishman  as  curious.  In  the  first  place,  newcomers  are  expected 
to  call  on  the  older  residents,  who,  unless  for  extraordinary  rea- 
sons, always  return  the  call,  and  then  take  or  avoid  steps  towards 
a  better  acquaintance.  In  a  small  and  peculiar  society  like  the 
English  society  of  India,  where,  except  at  one  or  two  commercial 
ports,  almost  every  one  is  a  servant  of  the  State,  the  call  and 
return  call  are  in  the  nature  of  official  formalities.  After  this 
preliminary  people  sort  themselves  ;  but  every  one  holding  a  cer- 
tain rank  knows  every  one  else  as  a  matter  of  course.  Secondly, 
for  no  imaginable  reason,  the  visiting  hours  are  in  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  day,  from  twelve  to  two.  Except  among  people  who 
know  one  another  very  well  indeed  an  afternoon  call  is  a  discour- 
teous exhibition  of  *  side.' 

One  night  after  dinner,  having  mastered  these  facts,  and 
obtained  some  information  about  the  inhabitants  and  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Station,  the  two  young  men  made  up  their  minds 
to  set  forth  on  a  round  of  visits. 

Next  morning,  shortly  before  twelve  o'clock,  Guy  Langley 
sauntered  out  on  to  the  steps  of  the  little  house  which  he  shared 
with  Dale.  He  had  arrayed  his  handsome  person  in  a  light 
morning  suit  which  showed  some  creases  from  long  confinement 
in  a  box,  but  was  as  good  a  fit  as  most  of  Poole's  masterpieces  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  result. 

The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  a  faint  northerly  breeze  stirred 
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the  blossoms  of  the  purple  creeper  which  covered  the  pillars  of 
the  porch.  Under  its  flat  roof,  in  front  of  the  steps,  was  stand- 
ing the  dog-cart  in  which  they  proposed  to  make  their  expedition. 
Dale  had  bought  it  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  outgoing  regi- 
ment, and  was  now  standing  on  the  steps  looking  over  his  pur- 
chase with  evident  complacency.  It  was  a  very  light  cart,  with 
varnished  woodwork,  rather  high,  but  not  too  high  for  the  little 
mare  which  stood  in  the  shafts,  very  neatly  turned  out  in  brown 
harness  vrith  bright  brass  mountings. 

The  mare  was  a  picture.  She  belonged  to  a  class  which  was 
to  be  found  in  India  in  those  days,  the  *  stud-bred.'  Horses 
raised  in  the  Government  breeding  establishments,  if  they  proved 
nnsuitable  for  cavalry  or  artillery  work,  were  sold  to  the  public, 
and  very  good  horses  they  were.  *  Bess '  was  a  good  specimen  of 
the  class.  She  stood  barely  fifteen  hands,  and  was  certainly 
light ;  but  there  was  no  other  fault  to  be  found  with  her.  In 
colour  she  was  a  bright  bay.  The  beautiful  head,  with  tapering 
muzzle  and  large  full  eye ;  the  satin  skin  through  which  the  net- 
work of  veins  stood  out ;  the  small  foot,  as  hard  bs  iron  ;  all 
showed  Arab  blood,  but  Arab  blood  crossed  and  improved  by  the 
blood  of  the  English  thoroughbred.  There  was  more  reach  and 
length  than  one  can  find  in  the  Arab,  possibly  less  compactness 
for  those  whose  eyes  are  trained  to  the  Arab  shape,  but  a  look  of 
greater  stride  and  speed.  She  had  a  good  shoulder,  with  the 
higher  withers  and  longer  slope  of  the  English  horse,  and  was 
almost  too  high  in  the  quarters,  which  from  behind  showed 
squarer  than  one  would  have  expected,  though  they  were  a  little 
light  and  ragged.  That  was  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  mare  carried  no  flesh.  At  the  moment  Bess  was  behav- 
ing in  a  manner  characteristic  of  her  sex.  Her  ears  were  laid 
back,  and  her  teeth  showing,  and  every  two  or  three  seconds  the 
pretty  fidgety  head  made  a  quick  snap  at  the  man  who  stood  in 
front  of  her.  Her  near  hind  leg  was  up,  and  the  glittering  shoe 
struck  sharply  at  times  upon  the  iron  edge  of  the  step  next  the 
house  door.  It  was  all  feminine  nonsense,  as  Dale  well  knew. 
Though  she  answered  his  voice  by  a  turn  of  the  head  and  a  series 
of  vicious-looking  snaps  over  her  shoulder,  she  had  never  bitten 
any  one  in  her  life  ;  and  she  would  not  have  dreamt  of  kicking 
at  the  step  when  any  one's  foot  was  on  it.  She  was  impatient  of 
restraint,  and  would  be  troublesome  at  times  if  kept  standing ; 
and  the  cut  of  a  whip  made  her  furious ;  but  she  was  a  high-bred 
lady,  and  incapable  of  any  vulgar  tricks. 
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Pooran,  the  native  groom,  or  syce,  who  had  charge  of  her, 
was  a  good  fellow  and  very  proud  of  the  mare.  He  had  followed 
her  when  she  was  sold,  and  Dale  was  glad  to  get  him.  Dark  and 
slight,  with  a  smooth  face  and  white  teeth  and  a  waist  like  a 
girPs,  Pooran  looked  and  felt  very  smart  in  his  tight-fitting  livery 
of  dark  blue  cloth  faced  with  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same  colour. 
He  wore  a  silver  crest  in  the  front  of  his  turban  of  intertwisted 
blues;  and  his  brown  legs  emerged,  free  to  run,  from  light 
drawers  of  pinkish  cotton.  Those  thin  bare  legs,  without  a  sign 
of  calf,  could  carry  him  over  the  ground  in  a  very  surprising 
way.  Englishmen  in  India  do  not  adhere  to  the  native  custom 
of  making  syces  trot  behind  their  carriages ;  but  even  now  these 
men  seem  to  have  a  wonderful  hereditary  power  of  running. 
Pooran,  if  required,  could  go  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  finish 
fresh  and  cool,  having  hardly  Aimed  a  hair.  He  had  one  slight 
Ruling  :  like  many  of  his  caste  he  was  too  fond  of  drink ;  but  he 
was  a  good  boy,  and  turned  out  his  mare  most  creditably,  her 
skin  shining  vdth  a  metallic  lustre,  and  her  bit  as  bright  as  the 
burnish  would  make  it.  To  him  the  mare's  com  was  a  sacred 
thing,  not  to  be  stolen  even  for  his  own  dinner,  and  woe  came 
upon  the  grass-cutter  who  dared  to  bring  her  bad  grass. 

'  At  last,'  Dale  said  as  Guy  came  out ;  ^  I  have  been  waiting  a 
good  half -hour,  and  the  mare  has  kicked  the  trap  nearly  to  bits. 
Now  I  would  not  mind  betting  you  have  forgotten  your  cards.' 

'  Get  in.  Chimp,  and  don't  be  childish.  She  wants  to  be  off.' 
Dale  walked  round  to  the  off  wheel,  and  the  two  of  them  got  up 
smartly,  together,  the  mare  making  a  dash  to  the  front  directly 
they  were  alongside.  The  boy  Pooran  held  on  to  her  head  for  a 
second  until  they  were  fairly  up ;  then  he  let  go,  and  she  went 
off  with  a  bound,  while  he  scrambled  up  behind.  The  cart  fairly 
flew  down  the  short  drive  and  out  into  the  road,  the  mare  lurch- 
ing up  into  her  collar  in  a  way  that  must  have  tried  the  brown 
harness.  Then  gradually  Dale's  strong  little  hands  pulled  her 
into  a  regular  though  rather  vehement  trot,  and  they  went  bowl- 
ing down  the  smooth  road  towards  the  Civil  Station.  In  India, 
before  local  self-government  was  imposed  upon  a  wondering  peo- 
ple, the  district  officers  knew  how  to  keep  up  good  roads.  With 
a  centre  of  tough  hunker  conglomerate,  and  grassy  side-pieces 
fringed  by  lines  of  trees,  these  roads  were  equally  pleasant  for 
riding  and  driving.  The  mare  of  her  own  accord  kept  to  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  cart  travelled  fast.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  were  at  the  entrance  of  the  Civil  Lines. 
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The  first  house  on  the  road  was  Oldham's.  It  was  a  low, 
flat-roofed  house,  standing  in  a  square  grass  compound  which 
was  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall  about  four  feet  high.  One  of  the 
whitewashed  pillars  of  the  gateway  bore  the  name  W,  Oldham, 
C.S.,  painted  on  a  small  board.  The  house  was  whitewashed 
also,  and  though  the  grass  looked  dry  and  dusty,  the  general 
effect  of  the  white  house,  lying  under  the  bright  blue  sky,  with  a 
few  mango  trees  about  it,  was  not  unpleasing. 

The  Judge  Sahib  was  out  of  course,  gone  to  his  Court,  and 
they  left  cards  for  him. 

Then  they  drove  through  another  gateway  in  another  mud 
wall,  to  another  flat-roofed  house,  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Anderson. 
Mrs.  Anderson  was  in,  and  received  them  in  a  stiff,  barely  fur- 
nished drawing-room  with  a  round  table  in  the  middle.  The 
walls  were  painted  light  green  and  picked  out  at  the  corners  with 
a  pattern  in  darker  colour.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  shy  and  had 
not  much  to  say,  and  the  visit  soon  ended.  Her  husband  was 
out,  she  said — ^gone  to  cutcherj/y  and  would  be  so  sorry  to  have 
missed  them,  which  was  more  polite  than  true. 

When  they  came  out  the  mare  was  wrenching  to  get  her  head 
free,  and  she  went  off  with  a  jump  again.  She  had  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  go  before  she  came  to  the  house  where  the 
Hunters  Uved,  and  she  was  pulled  up  in  front  of  their  door  very 
unwillingly.  The  house  was  smarter-looking  than  those  already 
visited.  There  were  some  shrubs  and  flower-beds  in  front,  and 
the  gateway  and  drive  were  neatly  kept.  Mrs.  Hunter  was  at 
home,  and  Dale  said  *  Blow  it  I '  in  a  very  audible  voice.  She  was 
pleasant  enough,  however,  and  he  rather  liked  her. 

Then  the  mare  began  to  give  trouble.  When  they  came  out 
they  found  her  pawing  the  ground  and  backing,  while  Pooran 
hung  on  to  her  head  and  made  libellous  remarks  about  her  female 
relatives.  She  stood  still  when  Dale  called  to  her,  and  the  boys 
got  up  and  told  Pooran  to  let  go,  but  the  mare  did  not  move  for- 
ward. She  shook  her  head  and  bored  downwards  at  her  bit,  and 
planted  her  forefeet  firmly.  Thereupon  Dale  was  foolish  enough 
to  touch  her  sharply  with  the  whip.  She  jumped  forward  with  a 
loud  snort,  and  then  began  to  back — rapidly  this  time,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  twist  the  cart  round  against  the  steps.  When 
she  had  the  wheels  pasted  against  them  she  snorted  again,  defi- 
antly, and  pawed  the  ground.  Dale  began  to  lose  his  temper  and 
swear.  Guy  was  laughing  gently.  *  Don't  be  an  ass,  Chimp,' 
he  said,  *  and  don't  hit  her.    She's  not  that  sort.'    Next  moment 
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he  was  down  and  at  her  head.  She  snapped  at  him,  or  rather 
towards  him,  but  he  took  her  by  the  rein  close  up,  and  petted  her 
until  she  grew  quieter.  In  a  minute  or  two  she  let  him  lead  her 
forward,  throwing  up  her  head  at  first,  but  soon  giving  way, 
though  reluctantly.  Then  Guy  got  back  into  his  seat,  and.  the 
mare  was  coaxed  into  a  slow  and  precarious  trot.  Finally  she 
settled  down  again,  and  when  they  drove  through  another  gap  in 
another  mud  wall,  and  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  another  flat  white 
bungalow,  the  *  Vicarage,'  she  seemed  to  have  recovered  her 
temper. 

The  PMre  Sahib  was  in,  and  received  them  warmly,  with 
offers  of  a  brandy  and  soda,  and  conversation  about  pig-sticking. 
He  came  out  and  admired  the  mare  when  they  left,  showing  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  her  good  points.  He  measured  her 
carefully  under  the  knee  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  in  spite  of 
her  snapping,  and  rejoiced  at  the  result ;  and  then  stood  bald- 
headed  in  the  sun,  smiling  at  them  as  they  drove  away.  *  Nice 
boys,'  he  said,  as  he  went  back  to  his  room  to  write  his  sermon, 
and  Dale  was  delighted  with  him.  *  Jolly  old  chap,'  was  his  ver- 
dict. *  Pity  all  parsons  are  not  like  that.  "We'll  get  him  over  to 
dinner  and  give  him  a  skinful  of  fizz, ' 

Then  they  left  cards  for  MacLean  and  the  Pink  'un,  who  bad 
already  called  at  the  mess,  and  went  on  to  the  Lees.  Mrs.  Lee 
was  not  receiving  visitors  that  day.  Barwdza  hund,  the  man 
said,  the  door  is  shut.  After  that  they  made  for  the  Civil  Sur- 
geon's. They  proposed  going  last  of  all  to  Colonel  Treveryan's 
and  staying  there  to  lunch  if  they  were  asked. 

The  way  to  the  Doctor  Sahib's  house  was  a  very  bad  one. 
The  house  lay  off  the  metalled  road,  and  was  approached  by  a 
narrow  lane  in  which  the  dust  lay  six  inches  deep,  between  low 
mud  walls  topped  vdth  a  kind  of  ca,ctus  or  prickly  pear.  Here 
and  there  a  tall  palm  or  a  group  of  feathery  bamboos  overshad- 
owed the  wall.  The  boys  drove  down  this  lane  until  they  came 
to  a  house  smaller  and  barer  and  dustier-looking  than  any  of  the 
others.  There  was  not  a  vestige  of  flower-garden  ;  nothing  but 
dust  and  dry  grass.  The  front  of  the  little  square  house  had  a 
narrow  piece  of  verandah  in  the  middle,  but  no  portico.  The 
plaster  was  hanging  from  the  pillars  of  the  verandah,  and  peeling 
from  the  two  steps  which  led  up  to  it.  At  one  end  of  the  veran- 
dah, on  the  broken  plaster  floor,  was  a  tin  plate,  with  some  dog- 
biscuit  sticking  to  the  bottom.  At  the  other  end  was  a  little 
strip  of  drugget,  upon  which  lay  some  unfinished  needlework. 
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In  the  middle  was  a  door,  covered  by  a  chik  or  hanging  transpa- 
rent mat,  the  straws  of  which  were  broken  and  protruding.  Above 
the  door,  nailed  to  the  whitewashed  wall  by  a  strip  of  skin,  and 
hanging  rather  crooked,  was  a  very  badly  cured  antelope's  head, 
the  rough  bone  showing  at  the  root  of  the  spiral  horns,  the  ears 
broken,  and  the  face  gone  bare  in  patches,  with  some  dirty  cotton 
wool  in  the  nostrils. 

There  was  no  servant  to  be  seen  about  this  dreadful  abode, 
and  after  calling  out  once  or  twice  Dale  proposed  to  give  it  up. 
'What  a  beastly  hole,'  he  said.  *  They  live  in  rum  places  out 
here,  but  this  licks  everything.  Let's  leave  cards  on  the  veran- 
dah and  go.'  Guy  agreed  doubtfully,  and  they  were  about  to 
do  so  when  they  were  stopped  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  boy 
who  came  round  the  comer  of  the  house. 

The  boy  was  worthy  of  his  dwelling-place.  He  had  a  dirty 
white  face  and  sandy  hair,  half  hidden  by  a  broken  pith  hat. 
His  clothing  consisted  of  a  blue  jersey,  blue  serge  breeches,  too 
short  for  him  and  badly  frayed  at  the  knees,  and  a  pair  of  lace 
boots  without  laces,  above  which  one  could  just  see  the  tops  of 
some  loose  wrinkled  stockings.  The  thin  white  legs  were  covered 
with  cuts  and  bruises.  This  was  young  George  Beamish,  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Limb.  He  stopped  in  front  of  the  mare  and 
called  out  with  an  accent  in  which  the  Irish  brogue  of  his  parents 
struggled  through  the  nasal  twang  of  the  country-bred  child  : 
*The  bearer's  gone  to  his  dinner,  and  mother  says  you're  to 
come  in.    She'll  be  coining  directly.' 

Guy  and  Dale  looked  at  one  another  and  got  down,  and 
walked  through  the  doorway,  lifting  the  broken  chik.  As  they 
came  into  the  room  another  door  opposite,  from  which  the  wind 
was  blowing  out  a  thin  red  curtain,  was  hastily  closed  by  some 
one  in  stockinged  feet.  It  was  Mrs.  Beamish,  who  generally 
spent  her  mornings  in  a  back  verandah,  clothed  in  her  dressing- 
gown,  with  her  fine  hair  rolled  into  a  loose  knot,  discussing 
household  questions  with  her  native  servants.  She  was  now 
dressing  rapidly  to  receive  her  visitors. 

They  sat  down  in  the  little  ujitidy  room,  finding  it  rather 
pleasant  to  be  out  of  the  sun,  and  the  boy  pushed  aside  the  chik 
and  stood  looking  at  them.  Guy  saw  him  and  called  him  in. 
He  came  with  his  hat  on,  holding  in  his  hand  a  rough  wicker 
bird-cage,  the  pointed  top  downwards.  There  was  something 
black  inside,  and  Dale  asked  him  what  it  was.  He  held  it  up, 
showing  a  dead  bat,  curled  into  a  shapeless  lump,  and  unpleasant 
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to  the  senses.  *  Poof,  how  it  stinks,'  Dale  said.  *  What  do  you 
bring  the  disgusting  thing  in  here  for  ? '  The  boy  laughed  and 
went  out  of  the  room,  as  his  mother  came  in,  full  of  apologies  for 
keeping  them  waiting. 

She  was  a  good-tempered  woman,  with  rather  coarse  features 
not  very  clearly  cut,  and  she  spoke  volubly  with  a  magnificent 
brogue.  From  the  first  she  and  Dale  were  on  familiar  terms,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  imitating  her  to  her  face.  The  imita- 
tion was  bad  of  course ;  an  Englishman,  not  bred  in  Ireland,  can 
never  talk  Irish  ;  but  it  was  impudent  and  obvious.  *  Ah !  now 
you're  laughing  at  me,'  she  said.  *What  a  shame;'  but  they 
parted  the  best  of  friends — the  lady  seeing  her  guests  to  the  door. 
She  called  the  mare  a  *  beautiful  harse,'  and  begged  them  to  come 
again  whenever  they  could  spare  the  time,  and  Dale  promised 
freely. 

As  they  were  about  to  drive  away  they  heard  a  sharp  twitter 
of  alarm,  and  saw  one  of  the  little  gray  squirrels  which  swarm 
about  Indian  'compounds'  throw  up  its  tail  and  race  along  the 
ground  towards  a  tree,  pursued  by  the  Limb  and  a  fox-terrier 
puppy.  The  squirrel  got  safely  up  the  trunk  and  lay  on  a  branch 
looMng  downwards,  twittering  at  intervals  and  fiirting  its  tail  up 
perpendicularly.  Then  the  limb  proceeded  to  have  some  sport. 
He  had  exchanged  his  dead  bat  for  a  gdUl  or  pellet-bow,  and  he 
now  fitted  a  clay  pellet  on  to  the  double  string  with  an  ease  which 
showed  constant  practice.  His  first  shot  was  excellent.  The 
pellet  shattered  itself  on  the  branch  just  under  the  squirrel's 
feet,  and  sent  the  little  creature  scurrying  up  the  tree  in  terror. 
After  that  it  was  more  wary,  and  kept  under  cover,  dodging 
rapidly  from  branch  to  branch.  The  Limb  soon  grew  tired  of 
looking  for  it,  and  Dale,  who  had  been  watching  the  sport  with 
keen  interest,  let  the  mare  have  her  head.  She  was  getting  im- 
patient again. 

As  they  drove  towards  the  gate,  he  called  out  to  the  boy  with  a 
laugh,  *  What  a  little  duffer  you  are.  You  can't  shoot  a  bit.'  It 
was  a  rash  speech  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  was  fearfully 
punished.  The  Limb  saw  his  chance  and  jumped  at  it.  *  I  will 
shoot  you,'  he  called  out  with  his  nasal  twang,  and  turned  his 
bow  upon  them.  Then  he  changed  his  mind  and  ran  towards  the 
mud  wall  along  which  they  had  to  pass  on  turning  out  of  the  gate. 
*  Look  out,  Chimp,  the  little  devil  means  it,'  Guy  said,  and  they  sent 
the  mare  out  of  the  gate  and  down  the  lane  at  a  smart  trot.  They 
were  just  too  late.    The  Limb  knew  his  ground  and  had  them 
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*  on  toast.*  They  were  ten  yards  from  the  gate  when  his  bare 
sandy  head  and  eager  eyes  topped  the  wall  just  ahead  of  them. 
The  mare  shied  wildly  across  the  road,  frightened  by  the  sudden 
apparition,  and  almost  as  she  did  so  the  bow  twanged  and  the 
hftrd  clay  pellet  stmck  her  fair  on  the  quarter  with  a  crack  like  a 
pistol-shot. 

How  they  got  through  the  next  minute  or  two  without  a  smash 
they  never  quite  knew.  As  the  blow  came  the  mare  plunged  for- 
ward with  a  mad  snort  of  pain  and  rage,  then  landed  both  heels 
bard  against  the  splash-board  and  went  off  at  a  furious  gallop. 
As  they  bumped  along  the  dusty  lane,  they  heard  behind  them  the 
Limb's  yell  of  triumph,  and  a  second  pellet  flew  over  their  heads. 
In  a  few  seconds  they  were  out  of  range,  but  by  no  means  out  of 
danger,  for  the  lane  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  it 
met  the  road  at  right  angles.  It  seemed  impossible  that  they 
could  turn  the  comer  vdthout  an  upset  at  the  pace  they  were 
going,  and  Dale  seemed  quite  unable  to  moderate  it.  The  mare's 
ears  were  laid  back  touching  her  neck,  and  she  was  galloping  als 
if  the  light  cart  which  bounded  behind  her  was  no  impediment 
whatever.  Nothing  saved  them  but  the  mare's  own  good  sense. 
You  could  always  depend  upon  her  in  a  difficulty.  As  they  neared 
the  end  of  the  lane  her  ears  went  up,  and  there  was  a  falter  in 
her  stride.  Before  them,  twenty  yards  off,  was  the  yellow  strip 
of  metalled  road,  and  beyond  it  the  opposite  bank.  If  the  bank 
had  been  bare,  she  would  probably  have  gone  at  it,  for  there  was 
little  time  to  think,  and  she  could  jump  like  a  deer  ;  but  luckily 
it  was  at  this  point  closely  fringed  with  bamboos,  and  in  all  her 
excitement  she  was  not  going  to  jump  into  a  bamboo  thicket.  As 
she  came  to  the  road  she  broke  and  tried  to  stop,  and  went  round 
the  comer  to  the  right.  It  was  a  very  close  thing,  and  for  a 
second  Guy  gasped  as  he  hung  on  to  his  seat.  The  off  side  lifted, 
and  the  cart  came  spinning  round  on  the  near  wheel,  which 
whirred  upon  the  hard  kuriker.  But  it  did  get  round,  and  a 
moment  later  Pooran  was  at  the  mare's  head,  and  she  was  stand- 
ing by  the  road-side,  trembling  all  over  and  bathed  with  sweat, 
her  crimson  nostrils  dilating  rapidly  and  her  eyes  very  wild,  but 
in  hand. 

Till  then  Dale  had  been  taken  up  with  their  own  danger, 
but  now  that  it  was  over  his  thoughts  recurred  to  the  cause  of 
it,  and  the  language  that  he  used  was  dreadful.  Very  little 
encouragement  from  Guy  would  have  sent  him  back  to  catch  the 
child  and  give  him  condign  punishment.    Fortunately  Guy  could 
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sympathise  with  the  other  side  of  the  question.  *  Bosh,  Chimp,* 
he  said  with  a  laugh.  *  The  little  beggar  scored  all  round.  You 
began  it,  you  know.  He's  a  horrid  little  beast ;  but  it  was  very 
funny.' 

*  Devilish  funny,  I  daresay ;  but  you  wouldn't  have  laughed  * 
if  you  had  found  the  cart  on  the  top  of  you  at  the  comer.  Little 
brute  I  I'd  like  to  break  his  neck.'  Dale's  wrath  was  not  de- 
creased by  seeing  a  broad  smile  on  the  face  of  Pooran.  However, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  not  vindictive,  and  though  he  growled 
a  little  more  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  pacified.  Then  they 
got  the  mare  quiet  and  resumed  their  road.  They  still  had  to 
call  on  Colonel  Treveryan,  and  if  possible  to  get  some  lunch. 

The  Treveryans'  house  was  a  contrast  to  the  one  from  which 
they  had  just  been  hunted.  It  stood  high,  facing  to  the  north, 
in  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  grass  land  covering  perhaps  a  square 
mile.  Good  roads  surrounded  this  land  on  all  sides,  and  from 
them  well-kept  drives,  running  through  avenues  of  tall  trees,  led 
to  the  hall  door.  As  Guy  and  Dale  drove  through  the  main  gate- 
way from  the  eastward,  they  passed  on  their  right  a  fine  grove  of 
mango  trees,  behind  which  were  the  stables  and  connected  build- 
ings, while  on  their  left  was  an  open  sward.  A  little  farther  on,  ' 
where  the  mango  grove  ended,  they  came  upon  a  covered  swim- 
ming-bath, a  flock  of  pigeons  wheeling  in  the  blue  sky  above  it. 
On  the  other  side  the  grass  had  given  place  to  a  garden,  separated 
from  the  road  by  a  thick  hedge  and  some  flowering  shrubs,  and 
then  they  came  to  the  house  steps.  In  front  of  the  house,  to  the 
north,  the  ground  sloped  down  towards  the  river,  which  was 
perhaps  a  mile  away.  Looking  in  that  direction  one  could  see 
the  yellow  sands,  from  which  the  floods  of  the  rainy  season  had 
receded,  and  beyond  them  a  stretch  of  well-timbered  undulating 
country  fading  into  the  blue  distance.  Over  the  river  and  up 
the  grassy  slope  came  the  cool  dry  northerly  breeze,  just  stirring 
the  pendent  white  blossoms  of  the  lofty  cork  trees  in  the  avenue 
and  sighing  through  the  feathery  branches  of  thecasuarinas  about 
the  house,  with  a  sound  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  sea. 

As  the  dog-cart  pulled  up,  a  native  servant,  well  dressed  and 
beautifully  clean,  his  forehead  bearing  the  caste  marks  in  sandal- 
wood powder,  came  down  the  steps  with  a  low  salaam^  and  re- 
ceived upon  a  silver  waiter  the  cards  which  the  two  young  men 
sent  in.  At  the  same  time  he  asked  them  to  follow  him.  They 
alighted  and  walked  up  the  steps  into  an  anteroom  lined  with 
book-shelves.     In  the  centre  of  this  room  was  a  low  square  ottoman 
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heaped  with  cushions,  while  overhead  some  canaries  were  singing 
their  Uttle  hearts  out  as  the  breeze  faintly  rocked  their  hanging 
cages. 

Dale  said  they  were  making  a  beastly  row,  and  Guy  reproved 
him,  as  the  servant  led  them  on  to  the  drawing-room.  This  was 
a  large  and  lofty  room,  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  was 
lighted  from  the  ceiling.  Upon  the  painted  walls,  of  a  delicate 
shade  of  pink,  were  hung  a  few  good  pictures.  A  piano  stood 
near  the  comer  to  the  right,  and  some  chairs  and  couches  and 
small  tables  were  scattered  about  the  room.  Underfoot,  instead 
of  a  carpet,  was  cool  smooth  matting,  with  some  leopard-skin 
rugs.  A  number  of  doors  opened  into  the  dining-room  beyond, 
and  into  other  rooms  at  the  sides.  These  doors  were  all  open,  to 
let  the  air  play  through,  but  curtains  of  bright  striped  colours 
were  hung  across  them,  and  separated  one  room  from  another. 
Opposite  the  main  entrance,  between  the  two  curtained  doors 
leading  to  the  dining-room,  was  a  large  mirror,  in  which,  as  he 
walked  in  and  found  the  room  empty,  Guy  Langley  was  able  to 
contemplate  the  lie  of  his  hair  and  the  fit  of  his  clothes. 

The  whole  bore  traces  of  a  woman's  presence,  and  her  taste 
was  specially  evident  in  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  with 
which  every  comer  was  filled.  They  were  there  in  masses,  great 
clusters  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses,  yellow  and  purple  pansies,  and 
fragrant  violets,  the  flowers  of  the  old  country  mixed  with  the 
blossoms  of  Indian  flowering  trees.  Guy  was  quick  to  notice 
these  things,  and  all  he  saw  of  Helen  Treveryan's  abode  during 
the  minute  that  he  was  waiting  for  her  arrival  seemed  consistent 
with  what  he  had  heard  of  her.  He  was  therefore  prepared  to 
see  some  one  different  from  Mrs.  Beamish  or  Mrs.  Anderson. 
But  when  the  curtain  of  a  door  near  the  piano  was  drawn  aside 
and  she  walked  forward  to  receive  her  visitors,  both  of  them  were 
fairly  taken  aback,  and  fiuy's  handsome  eyes  opened  with  an 
expression  of  pleased  admiration  which  an  older  woman  would 
not  have  failed  to  recognise. 

The  girl  made,  in  truth,  a  very  pretty  picture.  Tall  and  erect, 
with  a  well-shaped  head  and  graceful  movements,  Helen  Tre- 
veryan  would  have  attracted  notice  anywhere.  Though  slight  in 
figure  she  did  not  look  delicate.  There  was  health  and  strength 
in  every  line  and  gesture.  The  broad  chest,  not  yet  fully  deve- 
loped ;  the  pale  but  clear  skin  through  which  the  blood  showed  so 
brightly  when  she  blushed ;  the  firm  step  and  upright  carriage  ; 
all  told  of  a  good  constitution  and  a  country  childhood.    Hst 
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hair  was  of  a  bright  beautiful  brown— English  brown — neither 
dark  nor  red,  nor  flaxen ;  neither  Celtic  nor  German.  It  grew 
rattier  low  on  a  broad  straight  forehead,  and  was  very  thick  at 
the  temples.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and  rather  deepset;  they 
looked  at  you  quite  fearlessly,  but  they  were  gentle^  eyes,  without 
hardness  or  criticism.  You  felt  at  once  that  you  could  trust 
Helen  Treveryan,  and  you  felt  it  more  when  she  spoke.  That 
steady  low  voice  was  a  thing  that  could  not  deceive.  She  had 
small  ears,  very  prettily  shaped,  small  wrists  and  small  firm 
hands,  white  and  womanly,  and  yet  capable  of  giving  you  an 
honest  welcome.  She  wore  a  gray  dress,  trimmed  with  a  little 
dark  gray  velvet.  In  the  breast  of  it  she  had  fastened  a  bunch 
of  violets.  By  her  side  stood  the  deer-hound  *  Rex,'  her  insepa- 
rable companion. 

She  came  forward  with  a  faint  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  looking  from  one  of  the  young  men  to  the  other, 
with  something  like  an  inquiry  in  her  eyes.  Guy  guessed  her 
doubts,  and  smiled  as  he  shook  hands  with  her.  *  It  is  puzzling 
to  have  two  of  us  strangers  coming  together,'  he  said ;  *  my  name 
is  Langley.'  She  smiled  slightly  too,  and  said,  '  Thank  you. 
That  is  a  real  kindness.  Every  one  is  not  so  thoughtful.'  Then 
they  fell  into  conversation,  helped  out  by  Rex.  He  approved  of 
both  the  young  men,  and  especially  of  Guy,  to  whom  he  returned, 
pushing  up  Guy's  hand  with  his  head,  to  be  petted. 

They  talked  on  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Guy  was  charmed. 
From  the  first  Helen  Treveryan's  sweet  face  and  frank  unaffected 
manner  won  him  completely.  She  was  composed  and  dignified 
in  all  she  said  and  did,  but  now  and  then  he  saw  her  eyes 
brighten  with  fun,  and  he  knew  she  imderstood  him.  Before 
they  had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  room  together  they 
were  good  friends,  and  it  pleased  him  greatly  to  feel  it.  Dale 
liked  her  too,  but  he  felt  a  little  shy  with  her.  She  was  in  a 
sense  too  old  for  him. 

Guy  was  beginning  to  think  with  regret  that  they  must  bring 
their  visit  to  an  end,  when  Helen  said,  '  Here  is  my  father ; '  and 
Colonel  Treveryan  walked  into  the  room. 

He  was  a  tall  spare  man,  with  a  good  figure  and  handsome 
face,  neatly  dressed  and  booted.  His  wavy  brown  hair,  of  the 
same  colour  as  his  daughter's,  was  thick  and  almost  untouched 
by  gray.  His  eyes  were  hers  over  again,  but  his  fair  skin  was 
bronzed  by  the  sun,  and  his  mouth  was  covered  by  a  heavy 
moustache.    At  a  short  distance,  in  the  saddle  particularly,  or 
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in  flannels  on  the  tennis-court,  he  seemed  a  young  man  still.  It 
was  not  until  you  looked  closely  into  his  face,  and  saw  the  lines 
about  his  eyes  and  mouth,  that  you  could  believe  he  had  seen  his 
fiftieth  year. 

Colonel  Treveryan  shook  hands  with  the  two  young  men  as 
his  daughter  introduced  them,  and  then  said,  '  I  hope  you  are 
going  to  stay  to  lunch.  It  is  just  two  o'clock.'  Guy  assented 
willingly,  with  a  look  at  Dale,  and  a  few  minutes  later  lunch  was 
announced. 

The  morning's  drive  in  the  sun  and  their  mad  gallop  had  made 
them  thirsty,  and  a  long  tumbler  of  iced  whisky  and  soda  seemed 
to  them  very  delicious.  Guy  noticed  with  illogical  satisfaction 
that  Helen  drank  nothing  but  water ;  and  her  father,  like  many 
men  of  Indian  experience,  was  equally  abstemious.  As  they  ate 
their  lunch,  Helen  told  her  father  about  the  flight  from  the  Doc- 
tor's. *  What  a  little  scamp  that  boy  is,'  Colonel  Treveryan  said. 
'  It  is  very  lucky  he  did  not  break  your  necks.  Beamish  ought 
to  keep  him  in  order.    He  wants  a  good  whipping  occasionally.' 

Helen  demurred  at  once.  *  Poor  little  fellow  I  I  won't  have 
him  abused.  We  are  great  friends.  He  is  not  really  a  bad  boy, 
father ;  only  he  is  so  much  alone  and  he  gets  into  mischief.  He 
is  never  troublesome  when  he  comes  here.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  *  I  believe  you 
would  stand  up  for  the  Old  Gentleman  himself  if  you  heard  any- 
thing said  against  him.' 

*  No,  I  shouldn't,  daddy  ;  and  you  must  not  be  wicked.  But 
I  am  sure  Greorgie  did  not  mean  any  harm,  and  you  know  it  was 
really  Mr.  Dale's  fault,  wasn't  it?'  she  said,  turning  towards 
him. 

Dale  objected  indignantly ;  and  Guy  took  Helen's  side,  and 
they  had  a  merry  discussion,  which  ended  in  an  agreement  that 
the  limb  had  got  the  best  of  it  all  along  the  line. 

By  the  time  lunch  was  over,  Guy  was  thoroughly  at  home 
with  the  Treveryans  ;  and  when  Colonel  Treveryan  remarked  that 
it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  that  he  meant  to  take  a  half- 
holiday,  Guy  agreed  without  difficulty  to  stop  and  have  a  cigar, 
and  Dale,  though  he  did  not  smoke,  made  no  objection. 

They  walked  out  to  the  broad  south  verandah,  which  at  that 
time  of  the  year  was  only  pleasantly  warm,  though  the  sun  had 
been  on  it  all  day.  It  was  screened  by  one  or  two  babul  trees, 
with  light  green  foliage  and  round  fluffy  yellow  blossoms,  which 
grew  close  by  the  wall  of  the  house.     Beyond  them  was  a  level 
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stretch  of  grass  almost  big  enough  for  a  cavalry  parade-ground, 
and  beyond  that  a  hedge  and  road,  backed  by  a  dark  line  of 
mango  trees,  with  some  slender  palms  standing  out  against  the 
horizon  above  them.  Just  inside  the  road,  on  the  grass,  was  a 
giant  banyan,  with  hanging  boughs  which  had  touched  and  taken 
root,  forming  a  grove  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  diameter.  Nearer, 
to  the  right,  a  single  cork  tree,  with  hanging  white  blossoms, 
reared  its  straight  tall  form  into  the  cloudless  sky. 

The  three  men  sat  in  easy  cane  chairs,  looking  out  through  the 
light  branches  of  the  babul  trees  and  chatting,  while  the  breeze 
came  through  the  house  behind  them.  Helen  Treveryan  had 
left  them,  to  write  letters,  she  said,  much  to  Guy's  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  her  father  was  a  pleasant  companion.  His  cigars  did 
not  appeal  to  Dale,  who  was  a  little  restless,  but  Guy,  with  his 
indolent  nature  and  his  enjoyment  of  all  things  beautiful,  was 
perfectly  happy.  He  was  surprised  when  he  heard  a  clock  in  the 
drawing-room  chime  four.  *  Is  it  really  four  o'clock  ? '  he  said, 
looking  at  his  watch.  *  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  We  must  be 
going.     May  I  ask  for  our  trap  ? ' 

But  Colonel  Treveryan  objected  again.  *  Don't  go,'  he  an- 
swered, *  imless  you've  something  to  do.  It  will  be  warm  driv- 
ing over  just  now.  Come  round  and  have  a  look  at  my  horses, 
and  then,  I  daresay,  my  daughter  wiU  give  us  a  cup  of  tea.' 

They  strolled  out  by  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  swimming- 
bath.  The  green  Venetians  all  round  it  were  closed,  and  the 
water  looked  very  cool  and  inviting.  Then  they  went  on  through 
the  mango  grove  to  the  stables,  scaring  on  their  road  a  gaunt 
yellow  pariah  dog,  who  was  stalking  a  pigeon  on  the  ground. 
He  trotted  off  a  few  yards,  and  stood  looking  at  them,  satisfying 
his  conscience  by  a  low,  lazy,  yelping  bark  which  had  no  heart 
in  it. 

Colonel  Treveryan's  stables  were  very  different  from  what  Guy 
and  Dale  were  accustomed  to  see  in  England,  but  they  were  weU 
suited  to  the  climate.  They  were  airy  buildings  of  unbumt  brick, 
heavily  thatched,  and  very  neat  and  clean,  with  a  pillared  veran- 
dah in  front,  and  a  roomy  loose  box  for  each  horse.  The  native 
servants,  in  a  comfortable  undress  of  cotton  jacket  and  drawers, 
were  sitting  on  the  smooth  earth  outside  in  the  sun  smoking. 
One  of  the  animals  heard  his  master's  voice  and  whinnied. 
Colonel  Treveryan  was  a  good  judge  of  a  horse,  and  all  he  had 
were  worth  having.  He  considered  it  part  of  a  district-officer's 
duty  to  be  thoroughly  well  set  up  in  that  way.     There  was  a  pair 
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of  Australian  carriage  horses,  Walers  as  they  are  called  in  India. 
These  were  good-looking  bays  about  fifteen-two,  with  plenty  of 
substance  and  not  badly  bred.  A  Waler  is  not  quite  as  good  as 
the  best  English  horse,  but  the  breed  is  improving  yearly  ;  and  a 
good  Waler  is  not  to  be  despised,  either  for  saddle  or  harness. 
Then  there  was  a  pair  of  stud-bred  chestnut  geldings,  better  look- 
ing than  the  Walers  but  lighter,  which  Colonel  Treveryan  gener- 
ally drove  in  a  stanhope.  Two  more  Walers  filled  up  the  six  loose 
boxes  in  the  main  stable.  These  were  real  beauties, — Romulus 
and  Bemus,  a  brown  and  a  bay,  almost  as  handsome  as  English 
thoroughbreds.  Both  were  well  up  to  Colonel  Treveryan's  weight ; 
and  both  would  go  perfectly  straight  at  a  charging  boar,  which  is 
the  best  possible  t€St  of  a  horse's  courage.  Their  master  gave 
them  many  a  chance  of  showing  it,  for  he  was  a  keen  sportsman. 
In  a  smaller  stable  detached  from  the  main  building  was  Helen's 
horse,  Sultan,  a  little  gray  Arab  about  fourteen-two.  To  Guy 
Langley  and  Dale  he  looked  like  a  pony,  with  his  compact  frame 
and  low  round  withers ;  but  they  could  appreciate  the  clean  short 
legs,  and  admire  the  beautiful  blood  head,  with  its  broad  jaw  and 
forehead  and  intelligent  eye.  Like  most  good  Arabs,  Sultan 
seemed  small  in  the  stable,  but  stood  double  the  size— another 
animal  altogether  when  mounted  and  moving. 

People  write  to  The  Field  that  Arabs  cannot  hold  a  candle 
to  English  horses.  Of  course  they  cannot  if  you  put  the  two 
together  on  a  racecourse,  or  to  carry  a  heavy  man  over  a  grass 
country.  You  might  as  well  expect  a  Brixham  trawler  to  run 
before  a  summer  breeze  against  a  racing  crack.  But  try  both  in 
a  beat  to  windward  against  a  south-west  gale  with  a  big  Atlantic 
sea  coming  round  the  Lizard,  and  you  will  see.  And  try  the 
Arab  and  the  English  horse  on  rough  service,  with  scanty  food 
and  bad  water  and  long  marches,  and  you  will  see  again. 

Away  in  another  stable  by  herself  was  Bess,  who  laid  her  ears 
back  and  snapped  when  they  came  to  her.  Colonel  Treveryan 
admired  her  duly,  and  thereby  won  Dale's  heart.  Then  they 
told  Pooran  to  put  her  in  the  cart,  and  walked  back  to  the  house. 

They  found  tea  ready  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Helen  Tre- 
veryan ready  to  dispense  it.  She  had  looked  beautiful  before, 
but  to  Guy's  eyes,  and  to  Dale's,  she  looked  still  better  now. 
She  generally  rode  with  her  father  in  the  evening,  and  she  had 
dressed  for  her  ride  before  coming  out.  Her  habit  was  light  gray, 
in  deference  to  the  climate  ;  but  it  fitted  her  like  a  glove,  and 

showed  off  to  perfection  the  straight  well-made  figure.    In  th.oaa 
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days  women  did  not  wear  waisteoats  and  loose  jackets,  and  ride 
with  their  elbows  out.  There  was  no  dress  in  which  a  graceful 
woman  looked  so  graceful  as  in  her  riding-habit.  Helen  Trever- 
yan  was  essentially  graceful,  and  the  dress  was  exactly  what  she 
required.  The  shade  of  gray  too  was  well  suited  to  her  light 
brown  hair  and  clear  skin  ;  and  with  a  round  gray  hat  to  match, 
and  trim  white  cuffs  and  collar  fastened  by  the  plainest  of  little 
brooches,  her  whole  get-up  was  thoroughly  workmanlike. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  Colonel  Treveryan  had  finished 
his  tea  and  changed  his  clothes,  they  all  came  out  together  on 
to  the  front  steps.  The  two  horses  were  standing  on  the  gravel 
below.  They  looked  up  with  a  low  whinny  as  they  recognised 
Helen's  voice,  and  she  came  down  and  petted  them  both,  and 
made  them  each  happy  with  a  piece  of  sugar.  Guy  watched  her 
with  keen  satisfaction,  and  asked  if  he  could  mount  her.  She 
hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  looked  round  for  Colonel  Treveryan. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said;  *my  father  always  mounts  me;'  and 
then  fearing  from  the  look  on  Guy's  face  that  she  had  been  un- 
gracious, she  added,  *  But  he  has  deserted  me  to-day.  Would 
you  really  not  mind  helping  me  ? '  As  she  said  it,  Guy  saw  a 
sudden  delicate  flush  come  over  her  cheek  and  neck.  It  was 
still  there  as  a  little  foot  in  its  smart  boot  of  yellow  Russia 
leather  was  disengaged  from  his  hand,  and  she  settled  herself  in 
the  saddle.  Then  Colonel  Treveryan  mounted,  and  the  two 
rode  away  together,  followed  by  their  syces  on  foot,  old  Remus 
stepping  off  as  quietly  as  if  he  were  returning  from  a  long  march, 
his  straight-cut  tail  swinging  regularly  at  each  step,  while  the 
Arab  danced  alongside  as  if  his  pasterns  were  made  of  india- 
rubber,  his  neck  and  long  swish  tail  arched,  trying  to  look  as  if 
he  were  fifteen  hands  high,  and  succeeding  fairly  well.  His 
rider  sat  him  perfectly,  her  figure  erect  but  supple,  and  her 
hands  in  her  lap. 

When  the  boys  had  got  into  their  dog-cart  and  given  the 
mare  her  head,  there  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  Guy  said, 

*  By  Jove,  Chimp,  what  a  jolly  girl !  and  as  handsome  as  paint.' 
And  Chimp  answered,  *  Stunning ;  and  about  as  nice  as  they 
make  'em  in  these  parts.'  And  they  drove  back,  enlarging  upon 
the  subject  with  all  the  poetical  freedom  which  characterises  the 
language  of  the  British  subaltern. 


CHAPTER  IX 

AN  INDIAN  COLD  WEATHER 

You  cannot  talk  of  winter  in  the  plains  of  India.  There  is  some- 
thing dark  and  cold  in  the  very  sound  of  the  word  ;  and  you 
cannot  use  it  when  week  after  week  the  sky  over  your  head  is 
a  cloudless  blue,  and  the  flowers  are  in  blossom.  It  is  more  like 
spring,  and  yet  it  is  not  spring.  Englishmen  in  India  call  it 
simply  the  *  cold  weather.' 

The  cold  weather  of  1876-77  had  one  distinctive  feature. 
Early  in  the  year  Lord  Lytton,  Disraeli's  Viceroy,  had  succeeded 
Lord  Northbrook,  and  an  active  policy  was  in  favour  with  the 
new  Government.  Before  the  rainy  season  came  to  an  end  and 
the  sky  cleared,  it  was  known  that  there  would  soon  be  a  grand 
gathering  at  Delhi,  the  old  capital  of  the  Moguls,  and  that  the 
Queen  would  be  proclaimed  Empress  of  India.  All  over  the 
country  great  preparations  began  to  be  made  for  the  ceremony. 

Moreover,  rumours  began  to  circulate  as  to  the  possibility  of 
stirring  events  beyond  the  north-west  frontier.  It  was  said  that 
Lord  Lytton  had  come  out  determined  to  bring  the  *  Central 
Asian  question'  to  a  head.  Kussian  aggression  was  to  be  faced 
in  Afghanistan  as  well  as  in  Turkey.  The  old  policy  of  inaction 
was  to  be  abandoned,  and  our  relations  with  the  Amir  were  to 
be  put  upon  a  prc^r  footing.  Those  who  could  understand  the 
signs  of  the  times  foresaw  trouble ;  and  the  minds  of  men  in 
India,  Europeans  and  natives  alike,  were  filled  with  a  sense  of 
coining  excitement. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  quiet  place  like  Syntia  things  went  on 
very  much  as  usual.  The  Thirtieth  Lancers  were  not  to  form 
part  of  the  army  which  the  Viceroy  proposed  to  assemble  at 
Delhi ;  and  though  there  was  to  be  a  durbar  on  the  1st  of 
January,  the  younger  members  of  the  comimmit^  -^et^  TksA. 
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greatly  concerned  in  these  matters.    To  Guy  Langley  and  Dale 
they  promised  a  little  more  amusement,  and  this  was  all. 

The  cold  weather  being  the  drill  season  in  India  the  Thirtieth 
had  plenty  of  work.  Colonel  Aylmer  was  not  a  man  to  let  them 
rust.  The  mornings  were  spent  in  parades  or  inspections,  and 
no  small  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  day  was  also  filled  up.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  soldier  in  India  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do.  During  the  long  summer  months,  no  doubt,  he  has  much 
time  on  his  hands,  but  even  then  there  is  work  to  be  done  ;  and 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  April  the  military 
machine  is  in  full  swing.  Still  after  all  there  is,  as  there  should 
be,  a  considerable  margin  of  leisure  and  pleasure  in  a  soldier's 
life.  You  pay  him  next  to  nothing,  and  you  expect  him  to  die 
for  you  whenever  called  upon ;  it  is  only  reasonable  that  he 
should  have  some  compensations. 

Colonel  Aylmer  was  always  ready  to  give  his  officers  leave 
within  reasonable  limits,  and  he  liked  them  to  be  sportsmen. 
Many  a  bright  cloudless  day  Guy  and  Dale  spent  walking  over 
the  wet  rice-fields,  or  wading  through  the  jheels^  in  that  most 
fascinating  of  occupations,  snipe-shooting.  They  caught  the 
knack  before  long,  particularly  Dale,  who  was  the  steadier  shot 
of  the  two ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  they  had  changed  their 
wet  clothes  under  a  spreading  peepul  tree,  and  were  in  the  cart 
again  with  the  mare  stepping  out  for  home,  they  usually  carried 
with  them,  for  distribution  among  their  friends,  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  birds.  Occasionally  a  bag  of  twenty  or  thirty  couple  of 
snipe  was  increased  towards  sunset  by  a  dozen  wild  duck,  shot  at 
some  favourite  piece  of  water  roimd  which  they  would  come 
wheeling  again  and  again  before  giving  up  all  hope  of  settling. 
All  this  means  chills  and  fever  at  times ;  but  the  boys  were 
young. 

Sometimes  they  drove  away  in  the  early  morning,  after  a 
hasty  breakfast,  so  as  to  arrive  by  daybreak  on  the  edge  of  the 
grain-fields,  where  the  antelope  came  from  the  great  grass  plains 
to  feed  on  the  growing  crops.  Often  enough  this  ended  in  disap- 
pointment. A  watchful  doe  gave  the  alarm,  and  there  was  a 
hasty  useless  shot  or  two  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  as  the 
beautiful  beast  they  had  been  stalking  went  away  in  tremendous 
bounds  over  the  long  grass  before  settling  down  to  his  gallop. 
At  times,  however,  they  were  rewarded.  As  they  lay  in  some 
dry  water-hole  or  thick  patch  of  cover,  the  young  buck  came 
quietly  within  reach  of  them,  unsuspicious  of  evil,  his  brown 
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back  and  yellowish  belly  showing  clearly  against  the  morning 
sky ;  or  some  veteran  of  many  summers,  almost  coal-black  above 
and  white  below,  his  long  slender  spiral  horns  lying  along  his 
back,  gradually  approached  them,  stalking  slowly  forward  alone, 
or  playing  with  his  brown  does.  Then  there  was  a  sudden  re- 
port from  Guy's  rifle,  or  the  little  '360  express,  with  a  bullet  like 
a  bit  of  pencil,  which  Dale  used  for  buck-shooting ;  and  as  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  they  saw  the  does  scattering  through  the 
grass,  and  a  dark  shape  on  the  ground  struggling  vainly  to  get 
up ;  and  the  native  shikaris  ran  in  and  cut  the  poor  beast's 
throat,  to  make  it  lawful  food — haldl. 

Then  the  pig-sticking ;  the  drive  out  in  the  evening  to  a  camp 
under  the  trees ;  and  the  merry  camp  dinner ;  and  the  long  sweet 
sleep  in  an  airy  tent ;  and  the  mountain  in  the  morning  light ; 
and  the  wait  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  spear  in  hand,  while  the 
sound  of  the  beat  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  the  sudden 
sight  of  the  great  gray  boar,  galloping  out  defiantly,  straight  be- 
fore him;  and  the  mad  pursuit  over  broken  ground,  and  the 
fierce  swerve  and  charge,  and  the  thrill  of  the  spear  as  the  point 
went  home,  and  the  long  savage  fight,  and  the  dogged,  pitiful, 
gallant  death.  Lee  managed  the  pig-sticking.  He  knew  the 
country  thoroughly,  he  was  always  well  mounted,  and  he  rode  as 
if  he  had  no  neck.  He  soon  taught  Guy  and  Dale  to  understand 
the  game ;  and  such  a  game.  There  is  no  sport  on  earth,  not 
one,  like  a  fight  with  a  fighting  boar. 

Apart  from  sport,  there  was  always  something  to  do  in  the 
cool  clear  evenings.  Polo  had  not  then  been  worked  out  to  a 
science,  but  it  already  had  taken  strong  root  in  India,  and  directly 
the  Thirtieth  had  got  some  ponies  together  they  began  playing 
twice  a  week.  Most  of  the  Civil  officers  were  away  in  camp,  but 
aU  the  ladies  used  to  assemble  to  watch  the  game ;  and  it  was 
very  bright  and  sociable.  At  first  the  Thirtieth  played  extremely 
badly,  and  did  their  best  to  kill  themselves  and  each  other,  but 
they  improved  fast,  which  was  more  than  the  ground  did.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  rains  ceased  it  was  as  hard  as  iron  ;  and  the 
clatter  of  the  ponies'  hoofs  sounded  as  if  they  were  galloping  on 
pavement.  A  fall  then  was  no  joke ;  but  when  one  is  young 
nothing  matters. 

When  there  was  no  polo,  there  was  tennis  and  Badminton  at 
the  Colonel's,  or  the  Commissioner's,  if  the  Commissioner  was  in 
the  Station ;  or  a  *  lady's  evening '  at  the  racket-court  among  the 
mango  trees.    There  was  a  very  fair  racket-couit  at  ^yn\;\a.   \\» 
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had  been  built  many  years  before  by  some  sporting  civilian  who 
lived  in  the  days  when  Indian  Civil  Servants  remained  in  one 
place  half  their  lives,  and  were  rich  enongh  to  do  these 
things. 

Then  there  was  always  the  Club.  This  was  a  great  institution 
at  Syntia.  The  Club  consisted  of  a  small  thatched  house  contain- 
ing a  billiard-room,  a  card-room,  and  a  reading-room,  where  one 
could  see  the  papers  and  magazines.  Close  to  the  house  were  some 
good  tennis-courts,  While  the  racket-court  and  swimming-bath  were 
not  far  off.  Every  afternoon  almost  you  could  get  a  rubber  after 
lunch  if  so  disposed ;  and  in  the  evening  about  five  o'clock,  if 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  a  number  of  people  came 
round,  riding  or  driving,  to  play  or  look  on  at  the  tennis.  After 
the  play  was  over  they  sat  looking  out  over  the  great  river  which 
flowed  close  by  imder  the  steep  sandy  bank,  until  the  quick  night 
came  down  upon  them  and  the  dew  began  to  fall.  Then  there 
was  a  general  lighting  of  carriage  lamps,  and  many  friendly 
good-nights,  and  they  scattered  away  in  the  darkness,  as  often 
as  not  to  meet  again  in  batches  at  various  hospitable  dinner- 
tables.  The  wine  was  generally  good ;  and  if  the  conversation 
was  not  highly  intellectual,  it  was  cheery  and  free  from  dulness. 
Every  one  knew  every  one  else  pretty  well,  and  no  one  was  shy 
or  stiff. 

Occasionally  the  afternoon  was  varied  by  a  riding  party  on 
the  racecourse,  a  fine  open  plain  with  a  few  palm  trees  in  the 
centre,  where  you  could  have  a  two-mile  gallop  ;  or  there  was  an 
evening  picnic.  All  who  cared  to  go  met  and  rode  out  together 
along  the  soft  country  roads,  until  they  came  upon  the  little  en- 
campment where  the  native  servants  awaited  them.  Perhaps 
the  spot  chosen  was  some  old  ruin  in  the  forest,  where  the  trees 
rose  through  the  shattered  masonry  of  a  neglected  temple,  or 
overhung  the  stone  steps  of  a  tank  which  some  forgotten  great 
man  had  made,  and  named  with  his  name.  The  darkness  was 
generally  beginning  to  gather  before  the  party  set  out  on  their 
homeward  ride,  and  the  stars  were  bright  before  they  got 
back. 

Then  there  was  a  small  fortnightly  dance  at  the  mess-house, 
which  had  a  very  good  floor.  Sometimes,  when  no  one  came  over 
from  Baner,  there  was  rather  a  dearth  of  ladies ;  but  the  few 
ladies  who  were  there  did  not  seem  to  mind.  Once  there  was 
a  big  ball  at  Baner  to  which  all  Syntia  went  off  together  by 
train. 
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Altogether  the  weeks  passed  rapidly  and  brightly  enough,  and 
before  Christmas  came  round  Guy  Langley  was  surprised  to  find 
how  contented  he  was  with  his  Indian  life.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  country  was  delightful,  and  that  people  who  could  see  in 
it  nothing  but  weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  must  be  strangely 
constituted.  He  was  no  doubt  perfectly  right ;  but  he  had  seen 
Indian  life  under  favourable  conditions,  and  had  not  seen  much 
of  it.  Moreover,  he  had  seen  Helen  Treveryan.  Though  as  yet 
he  did  not  fully  recognise  the  fact,  that  was  really  the  main  cause 
of  hid  contentment.  No  doubt  he  owed  it  in  part  to  his  good- 
tempered  disposition,  and  to  the  artistic  sense  which  made  him 
appreciate  the  picturesque  side  of  his  new  life.  His  books  too 
helped  him.  He  was  a  desultory  reader,  but  he  read  largely,  and 
a  man  who  reads  cannot  be  duU.  But  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  was 
Helen  Treveryan. 

It  was  no  wonder ;  indeed,  the  wonder  would  have  been  if 
Guy  had  failed  to  be  attracted  by  her.  '  Always  quick  to  appre- 
ciate beauty,  he  could  not  help  admiring  Helen's  sweet  face ;  and 
to  his  rather  fastidious  taste  there  was  something  even  more 
pleasing  in  the  gracefulness  of  her  movements  and  the  look  of 
refinement  and  breeding  which  is  above  all  mere  beauty  of  colour 
or  shape.  Moreover,  Guy  was  a  gentleman,  and  could  recognise 
and  appreciate  the  straightness  and  purity  which  made  her  so 
frank  in  her  manners. 

They  were  thrown  constantly  together  in  the  easy  familiar 
intercourse  of  a  small  Indian  Station,  where  acquaintance  natu- 
rally ripens  fast.  They  met  almost  daily,  and  met  after  a  few 
days  on  a  footing  of  unaffected  friendliness.  Helen  Treveryan 
was  fond  of  riding,  and  Guy  was  very  often  by  her  side  as  the 
party  cantered  round  the  racecourse,  or  when  they  rode  slowly 
back  from  their  picnics  through  the  early  moonlight.  She  danced 
well,  and  Guy  always  got  a  couple  of  waltzes  with  her  in  the 
evenings  at  the  mess-house.  She  played  tennis,  gracefully,  if 
not  very  strongly ;  and  they  often  found  themselves  paired  off 
together  on  the  smooth  cement  courts  at  the  Club.  Even  in  his 
reading  Guy  found  Helen  a  companion.  She  had  a  taste  for 
poetry  as  well  as  for  music,  which  is  not  a  very  common  com- 
bination ;  and  Guy  was  surprised  to  hear  her  speaking  naturally 
and  easily  of  books  which  not  one  woman  in  six  knows  anything 
about.  She  cared  more  for  Longfellow  and  Scott  than  for  Shelley 
or  Dickens ;  but  though  he  did  not  agree  with  her,  he  thought 
none  the  less  of  her  for  that.    Her  want  of  affectation  too  y^as 
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very  delightful.  She  enjoyed  life  heartily,  and  was  full  of  quiet 
fun.  Yet  she  could  be  very  dignified  on  occasion.  Once  Denham 
had  presumed  on  her  pleasant  manner,  and  had  said  something 
to  her  which  he  ought  not  to  have  said  to  any  girl.  She  did  not 
understand  him,  but  she  knew  instinctively  that  he  meant  harm, 
and  she  treated  him  at  the  time  and  afterwards  with  a  quiet  cold- 
ness which  effectually  prevented  any  repetition  of  the  offence. 
Guy  did  not  know  the  cause,  but  he  noticed  and  was  pleased  at 
her  evident  avoidance  of  his  enemy. 

On  Sundays  Guy  was  generally  free  to  do  as  he  liked ;  aiid  he 
gradually  got  into  the  way  of  spending  his  day  in  the  Civil  lines 
instead  of  attending  Mrs.  Dangerfield's  rather  wild  lunch  parties. 
He  used  to  ride  or  drive  over  in  time  for  the  morning  service. 
He  had  not  till  then  been  by  any  means  a  regular  churchgoer,  and 
he  did  not  perhaps  attend  very  closely  now  ;  but  he  liked  to  sit 
in  the  pretty  little  half -empty  church,  with  the  soft  air  coming 
through  the  open  windows ;  to  hear  at  intervals  the  singing  of 
the  small  but  carefully  trained  choir  ;  and  to  listen  for  the  clear 
sweet  voice,  which  came  to  him  through  the  rest,  until  sometimes 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  all  others  had  faded  away,  and  Helen  was 
singing  alone.  The  Pddre's  sermons  were  short,  and  good 
enough  ;  but  by  that  time  Guy  was  getting  impatient,  and  they 
used  to  seem  to  him  very  uninteresting.  Directly  they  were 
over  he  was  out  under  the  porch,  answering  friendly  greetings 
and  looking  for  the  beautiful  face,  which  he  knew  would  come 
out  of  the  little  stone  doorway  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  when 
the  last  notes  of  the  voluntary  had  ceased. 

Then,  if  Colonel  Treveryan  was  in  Syntia,  which  he  often 
managed  to  be  on  Sundays,  Guy  would  receive  and  accept  the 
invitation  to  lunch,  which  was  always  ready  as  a  matter  of  course 
for  any  one  who  had  come  over  from  cantonments.  Occasionally, 
though  not  often,  he  was  the  only  guest ;  and  though  Helen  left 
the  gentlemen  to  themselves  after  lunch  he  was  able  in  these 
Sunday  visits  to  see  a  great  deal  of  her.  He  saw  nothing  that 
was  not  thoroughly  pure  and  ladylike. 

It  was  all  very  pleasant,  and  very  certain  to  end  in  one  way ; 
and  before  long  a  few  quick  eyes  in  Syntia  had  begun  to  perceive 
what  was  coming. 

Mrs.  Stewart  was  the  first  to  suspect  that  Guy  was  seriously 
attracted.  Her  apprehension  was  quickened  by  something  of  the 
nature  of  jealousy,  for  she  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
intellectual  side  of  him  as  her  peculiar  property.    She  was  sur- 
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prised  and  rather  annoyed  to  hear  him  discussing  a  passage  of  In 
Memoriam  with  Helen  Treveryan,  and  still  more  so  afterwards  to 
find  that  a  somewhat  sarcastic  remark  on  the  subject  was  not  at 
all  well  received.  Something  she  said  about  this  opened  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Dangerfield  and  Mrs. .  Aylmer.  Mrs.  Dangerfield,  in  her 
reckless  marauding  way,  at  once  attacked  Guy,  and  accused  him 
of  deserting  old  friends  for  new.  He  repelled  the  charge  warmly, 
but  he  failed  to  remove  her  doubts.  He  failed  equally  with 
Mrs.  Aylmer.  She  was  attracted  by  Helen ;  and  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  Guy  being  too  constantly  with  her,  if,  as  was  probable,  he 
'  meant  nothing.'  She  had  an  interest  in  him  as  well.  A  few 
days  after  Mrs.  Dangerfield  had  attacked  him,  she  got  an  open- 
ing. Guy  had  come  to  lunch,  rather  early,  and  was  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room  talking  to  her.  He  said  something  about  the  Tre- 
veryans,  and  she  took  up  the  subject  quite  naturally.  *  What  a 
dear  girl  Miss  Treveryan  is,'  she  said ;  *  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
a  girl  I  took  such  a  fancy  to.' 

Guy's  eyes  brightened.  '  Yes ;  isn't  she  awfully  nice  ? '  he 
answered  in  the  ridiculous  language  of  the  day.  *  It  isn't  only 
that  she  is  pretty,  but  she  does  everything  so  well.  She  is  the 
best  dancer  I  ever  knew,  though  they  can  all  dance  out  here ; 
and  she  rides  like  an  angel,  and  she  is  such  a  lady  all  over.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm.  *Take  care,  Mr. 
Langley,'  she  said.     '  I  am  afraid  this  is  getting  serious.' 

Guy  coloured.  *  Oh  no,  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort.  I 
have  never  said  a  word  to  her  that  I  might  not  have  said  to  any 
one.' 

Mrs.  -Aylmer  dropped  the  subject.  What  Guy  said  was  quite 
true.  They  had  met  and  enjoyed  being  together,  with  a  young 
honest  pleasure,  but  neither  of  them  had  thought  of  anything 
more.  Nevertheless,  they  were  on  the  old  road,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  Guy  began  to  confess  to  himself  that  Helen  Tre- 
veryan's  presence  had  become  an  intense  pleasure  to  him.  If 
she  failed  to  appear  any  evening  when  he  had  expected  to  see 
her,  he  felt  a  disappointment  which  was  suflicient  to  spoil  every- 
thing. If  she  seemed  inattentive  to  anything  he  said,  or  too 
much  interested  by  the  affairs  of  others,  particularly  if  she  got 
into  close  conversation  with  Lord  Enleigh,  whose  soldierly  en- 
thusiasm she  liked,  he  felt  hurt  and  depressed.  Then  a  few 
gentle  words  from  her  dissipated  his  soreness  like  a  cloud. 

Gradually  the  magic  of  her  presence  grew  upon  him  and 
overcame  his  senses,  until  the  sight  of  her  face,  and  the  touch 
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of  her  cool  white  hand,  became  his  one  delight  and  longing.  He 
could  not  look  at  her  without  feeling  that  his  eyes  betrayed  him  ; 
and  if  he  spoke  to  her,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  no  longer 
trust  his  voice.  The  very  brush  of  her  dainty  dress  made  his 
heart  beat. 

Others  were  not  watching  him  so  closely  as  he  imagined. 
They  had  their  own  affairs  to  think  about,  and  if  he  had  kept 
quiet  his  feelings  might  perhaps  have  been  unnoticed  by  the 
bulk  of  his  neighbours  ;  but  he  tried  to  conceal  them  by  ostenta- 
tiously professing  his  admiration  for  Helen  Treveryan's  beauty 
and  goodness.  This  was  powerless  to  deceive  those  who  had 
gone  through  the  fever,  and  it  attracted  the  attention  of  those 
who  had  thought  nothing  about  the  matter  before.  People  began 
to  see  and  to  talk. 

Helen  Treveryan  saw  nothing.  She  was  enjoying  herself 
thoroughly,  and  she  liked  Guy  Langley  better  than  any  of  the 
other  young  men,  who  all  joined  in  making  things  pleasant  for 
her ;  but  he  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  love,  and  she  had  never 
thought  of  it.  As  yet  she  was  quite  free  and  unembarrassed  in 
her  behaviour  towards  him. 

He  felt  this,  and  was  nettled  by  it,  and  as  the  weeks  went  by, 
there  came  over  him  an  uncontrollable  longing  to  stir  her  heart 
and  make  her  care  for  him  before  all.  He  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  follow  out  his  thoughts  to  their  legitimate  end.  Marriage 
was  a  thing  that  hardly  ever  crossed  his  mind.  If  any  one  had 
suggested  it  to  him,  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea.  But  he 
longed  to  feel  that  Helen  Treveryan  was  not  indifferent  to  him. 
Whether  he  wanted  her  altogether  for  life  he  did  not  stop  to 
inquire,  but  he  wanted  her  to  love  him  then.  The  rest  might 
take  care  of  itself.  He  was  not  dishonourable.  He  would  have 
repelled  with  unfeigned  horror  the  idea  of  doing  her  wrong; 
and  he  did  not  deliberately  intend  to  make  love  to  her  and  de- 
sert her.  He  was  simply  young  and  thoughtless.  The  desire  of 
the  moment  excluded  from  his  sight  all  other  considerations, 
and  the  desire  of  the  moment  was  to  enjoy  Helen  Treveryan's 
presence,  and  to  know  that  she  preferred  him  to  all  others. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Treveryan,  who  was  generally  absent  in 
camp,  and  was  of  a  straightforward  simple  nature,  suspected 
nothing.  Mrs.  Hunter,  who,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
also  in  camp  in  his  district,  had  come  over  to  stay  with  Helen, 
was  perhaps  not  equally  blind ;  but  Helen  volunteered  no  con- 
Mences,  and  seemed  quite  heartwhole. 
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Hugh  Dale  did  not  fail  to  see  that  Guy's  inclination  for  sport 
was  lessening,  and  that  his  attendance  on  the  ladies  was  becoming 
more  and  more  regular ;  but  Guy's  temper  did  not  seem  to  have 
improved,  and  Dale  found  it  better  not  to  make  any  remarks 
on  the  subject.  Being  thoroughly  good-natured  and  loyal,  he 
accepted  the  position  and  said  little  about  it  to  others. 


CHAPTER  X 

CHRISTMAS  WEEK 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Civil  population  of  Syntia 
reassembled  for  the  festivities  of  Christmas  week. 

Colonel  Treveryan  and  his  officers  all  came  in  from  camp,  and 
the  preparations  for  the  ceremony  of  the  1st  of  January  were 
rapidly  pushed  on.  A  great  programme  had  been  arranged. 
Colonel  Treveryan  was  to  give  a  dance  at  the  Club*,  and  there 
were  to  be  two  mornings  sky-racing;  and  Syntia  had  pluckily 
challenged  Baner  to  play  them  at  polo,  at  rackets,  at  cricket,  and 
tennis  ;  and  the  regiment  was  to  give  a  dance  too ;  and  then  there 
was  to  be  the  durbar y  and  after  it,  in  the  evening,  a  ball  given 
by  a  Raja ;  and  throughout  the  week  every  one  was  to  keep  open 
house,  and  put  up  as  many  friends  from  other  stations  as  could 
be  induced  to  come ;  and  alogether  Syntia  meant  to  have  a 
thoroughly  good  time.  And  Syntia  certainly  did  have  as  good  a 
time  as  an  Indian  *  mofussil  station '  can  manage  to  have. 

Christmas  Day  that  year  fell  on  a  Monday.  During  the  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  the  visitors  came  pouring  in  from  all  sides,  by 
road  and  by  rail.  The  houses  were  soon  full,  but  those  who 
could  not  find  room  in  the  houses  were  put  under  canvas.  On 
the  grass  behind  Colonel  Treveryan's  house  there  was  a  consider- 
able camp  ;  the  white  tents,  all  of  one  size  and  pattern,  beautifully 
pitched  in  two  level  rows,  and  comfortably  furnished.  The  other 
houses  too  had  their  gardens  full  of  them.  At  every  turn  one 
saw  the  white  points  among  the  heavy  green  of  the  mango  trees 
and  palms,  or  glittering  against  the  blue  sky.  Even  the  Ander- 
sons put  up  some  unlucky  visitors  who  had  no  particular  friends ; 
and  the  Pink  'un  dispensed  a  royal  hospitality  to  a  party  of  very 
noisy  young  men  who  had  been  billeted  upon  him  by  Mrs. 
Hunter. 
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On  Christmas  morning  the  little  church  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing. It  aU  seemed  very  English.  Helen  Treveryan's  white  hands 
had  been  busy  there  as  well  as  in  her  father's  house,  and  she  had 
found  ready  help  from  others.  Pulpit  and  lectern  and  pillar  and 
rail  were  wreathed  with  flowers  and  evergreens  ;  and  though  the 
sky  was  blue  outside,  and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  many  of 
the  English  men  and  women  who  gathered  there  that  morning  for- 
got for  a  time,  as  they  listened  to  the  Christmas  service,  that  they 
were  exiles,  thousands  of  miles  from  *  home. '  Their  hearts  were 
stirred  by  tiie  familiar  words.  As  the  service  went  on,  they  joined 
in  the  singing  until  the  whole  building  was  filled  by  the  unwonted 
volume  of  sound,  and  the  little  Pddre's  eyes  sparkled  with  plea- 
sure ;  and  through  it  all  rose  sweet  and  clear  and  true,  like  the 
song  of  a  bird,  the  voice  of  a  happy  girl. 

She  and  her  father  did  their  best  to  make  it  a  *  merry  Christ- 
mas '  to  all  about  them.  There  were  no  English  poor  in  Syntia, 
but  there  were  a  few  people  of  mixed  blood  to  whom  Colonel 
Treveryan's  liberality  was  welcome  ;  and  the  native  servants  were 
given  a  feast  in  honour  of  the  great  day ;  and  they  were  also  al- 
lowed to  carry  off  the  innumerable  trays  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats 
which  the  native  gentlemen  of  the  district  had  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioner Sahib.  They  wrangled  over  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
and  some  of  them  ate  too  many  good  things  and  suffered  for  it, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  happy. 

Meanwhile  the  white  Sahibs  amused  themselves  after  their 
kind.  There  was  a  sumptuous  lunch  in  almost  every  house  ;  they 
spent  the  afternoon  in  playing  tennis,  in  riding,  in  boating  on  the 
river,  and  in  hunting  up  old  acquaintances  ;  and  then  they  all 
had  merry  Christmas  dinners  and  rejoiced  over  blazing  mince- 
pies  and  plum-puddings,  and  were  more  English  than  in  England, 
while  the  champagne  flowed  like  water. 

When  the  ladies  broke  up,  some  of  the  men  went  off  to  the 
Club  for  the  race  lotteries.  There  was  some  quarrelling  there 
between  a  sporting  planter  and  a  clean-shaved,  square-jawed 
racing-man  who  was  staying  with  Denham ;  but  this  was  stopped 
before  much  harm  was  done.  Afterwards  some  of  the  Pink  'un's 
guests  sat  up  drinking  whisky  and  soda  and  singing  songs,  which 
gradually  grew  stronger  until  they  made  the  poor  little  fellow  hot 
all  over.  His  mind  was  sorely  divided  between  the  obligation  to 
be  polite  to  his  guests  and  the  duty  of  protesting  against  their  lan- 
guage. He  solved  the  difficulty  by  pleading  hard  work  next  day, 
and  asking  leave  to  go  to  bed.    Then  he  said  his  prayers  humbly, 
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kneeling  by  his  bedside  with  his  hands  over  his  ears,  trying  to 
shut  out  the  sound  of  a  specially  horrid  chorus,  and  asking  for- 
giveness if  he  had  done  wrong  in  not  speaking  out. 

As  to  the  racing  next  day,  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better. 
The  British  subaltern,  and  generally  the  Englishman  in  India,  is 
not  at  his  best  when  he  is  pony-racing ;  and  the  meeting  was  not 
altogether  a  success.  There  was  some  bad  language  used,  and 
some  very  inferior  running.  Dale  unexpectedly  pulled  ofE  a  race 
on  a  new  purchase  of  his,  which  was  about  the  only  thing  Helen 
Treveryan  enjoyed.  Sitting  on  the  carpeted  steps  of  an  earthen 
bank,  watching  the  performances  of  a  lot  of  second-rate  ponies, 
generally  badly  matched  and  not  too  well  ridden,  is  an  amuse- 
ment of  which  it  is  possible  to  have  enough. 

In  the  evening  there  was  the  Commissioner's  dance  at  the 
Club.  Helen  and  some  of  her  father's  guests  had  worked  hard  to 
prepare  for  this ;  and  the  place  was  prettily  got  up,  and  the  floor 
good.  The  Thirtieth  came  over  in  force  from  cantonments,  and 
every  one  seemed  to  enjoy  the  dance  heartily. 

On  the  Wednesday  there  were  the  rackets  and  lawn-tennis 
matches.  Dale  and  Harrison  of  the  Oivil  Service,  also  a  Harrow 
boy  who  belonged  to  one  of  Colonel  Treveryan's  districts,  repre- 
sented Syntia  at  rackets.  Dale  was  to  play  tennis  in  the  after- 
noon, but  he  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  it  would  be  too  much  for 
him.  *  Rot ! '  he  said  contemptuously.  *  I'm  not  quite  so  soft  as 
all  that.  I  can  play  a  set  or  two  of  pat-baU  in  the  evening  if  we 
do  have  a  close  game.' 

There  was  a  large  gathering  in  the  gallery  after  breakfast, 
and  they  saw  a  flrst-rate  fight.  Dale  and  Harrison  pulled  off  the 
doubles  at  last  after  a  very  close  finish ;  but  Dale  was  beaten  in 
the  single  match  by  Spencer  of  the  artillery,  a  tall,  well-built  man 
with  a  long  reach,  who  never  seemed  to  exert  himself  and  was 
always  at  the  right  place,  and  had  the  most  detestable  service. 

At  tennis  in  the  evening  it  was  worse.  There  waa  to  be  a 
double  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  a  single  for  men  only. 
Dale  and  Mrs.  Lee  represented  Syntia.  Mrs.  Lee  got  excited  and 
broke  into  voluble  Irish,  and  made  every  one  laugh,  and  then 
blushed  furiously  and  looked  very  pretty.  In  the  end  they  lost, 
the  lady  on  the  other  side  being  too  strong  for  Mrs.  Lee.  When 
it  came  to  the  singles  a  clumsy-looking  man  in  a  woollen  jersey, 
Greenfield  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth,  came  forth  to  do  bat- 
tle for  Baner.  He  could  play  no  other  game,  and  made  tennis 
the  business  of  his  life.    His  style  was  so  ugly  and  his  returns  so 
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B^^W  that  Syntia  were  very  confident.  Nevertheless  he  won,  after 
along  fight,  Dale's  quickness  and  hard  wrist-play  being  fairly 
ovennatched  at  last  by  the  other  man's  unfailing  certainty  to 
get  a  ball  np  somehow,  and  his  careful  placing.  Possibly  Dale 
was  a  little  tired  too,  in  spite  of  his  good  condition,  and  besides, 
he  did  not  profess  to  play  *  pat-ball.' 
So  far  Baner  was  one  event  ahead. 

Next  morning  there  was  some  more  racing,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  polo-match.  That  was  good  fun.  The  play  was  not 
very  scientific,  but  the  teams  were  even,  and  throughout  the  re- 
sult was  doubtful.  It  was  two  goals  all  until  the  very  end,  and 
the  excitement  was  tremendous  when  Guy  Langley  got  away  with 
the  ball  about  the  middle  of  the  ground,  and  galloping  and  hit- 
ting like  one  inspired,  succeeded  within  half  a  minute  of  time  in 
making  another  goal  for  the*Thirtieth. 

It  was  a  sweet  moment  to  him,  and  the  sweetest  thing  of  all, 
as  he  cantered  back  past  the  line  of  carriages,  was  to  see  Helen's 
fece  flushed  with  excitement,  and  to  hear  her  bright,  *  Well  done, 
Mr.  Langley.' 

On  the  Thursday  evening  the  racing  contingent  departed. 
There  remained  the  cricket,  which  would  now  be  the  deciding 
event.  Syntia  rather  fancied  themselves  at  this.  They  had  ex- 
pected to  be  beaten  at  polo,  but  they  thought  they  could  pull  off 
the  cricket-match.  They  had  one  exceptionally  good  bowler,  a 
corporal  in  the  Thirtieth,  who  was  very  fast  and  got  on  a  big 
break  at  times.  ,Two  or  three  of  the  men  could  bowl  a  bit  too ; 
and  so  could  Dale  and  Guy,  and  Harrison  used  to  be  good  at 
lobs.  Then  they  had  discovered  that  the  little  Pink  'un  had  been 
in  the  Tonbridge  eleven,  and  kept  wicket  rather  well.  They  had 
plenty  of  batting.  The  regimental  doctor,  Evans,  a  tall  young 
fellow  with  sloping  shoulders  and  a  rather  ugly  private  school 
style,  who  went  in  first  with  Dale  for  the  Thirtieth,  was  almost 
certain  to  make  runs ;  and  there  were  several  others — among 
them  a  sporting  superintendent  of  post-of&ces,  a  very  hard  hitter 
with  an  extraordinary  eye. 

Dale  had  taken  great  trouble  with  the  ground,  and  by  dint  of 
watering  and  rolling  had  really  managed  to  get  a  very  respecta- 
ble pitch.  He  could  not  get  Guy  to  practise  as  much  as  he 
wished,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  confident,  and  the  men  were 
ready  to  back  themselves  at  any  odds. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  chaff  about  the  match,  and 
both  sides  were  now  really  keen  to  win.    They  began  within  two 
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hours  of  the  stated  time,  which  is  rare  in  India ;  and  there  was 
a  considerable  gathering  to  watch  the  game  from  the  start. 
Syntia  won  the  toss  and  went  in.  The  men  in  the  field  wore 
helmets  or  pith  hats  or  felt  wideawakes,  which  looked  odd; 
but  the  bowling  was  not  to  be  despised,  and  the  scoring  was  only 
moderate.  Dale  and  the  doctor  made  a  good  stand ;  but  after 
that  the  wickets  went  down  rapidly.  The  post-office  man  hit  one 
ball  out  of  the  ground  to  square  leg,  and  was  then  taken  with  a 
yorker.  Guy,  after  making  three  or  four  runs  very  prettily, 
played  forward  at  a  rather  short-pitched  one,  and  put  up  an  easy 
catch.  The  Pink  'un  stayed  some  time,  and  was  then  badly  run 
out.    The  innings  was  over  by  lunch-time  for  120. 

After  lunch  Baner  made  almost  the  same  number.  Their 
captain,  Major  Clifford  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth,  a  Win- 
chester man,  played  real  cricket.  "He  had  bowled  well  in  the 
Syntia  innings,  slow  medium  pace,  without  much  break,  but  with 
a  very  good  length,  and  a  most  unpleasant  spin.  Now  he  set  a 
good  example  by  going  in  first  and  keeping  his  wicket  up  until 
very  near  the  end  of  the  innings,  which  closed  for  123.  He  was 
well  seconded  by  Spencer,  the  racket-player,  who  batted  well  for 
five-and-twenty.  Guy  Langley  let  him  off  once  at  cover-point, 
but  it  was  a  hard  catch. 

That  night  it  was  the  Thirtieth  dance,  and  there  was  much 
speculation  and  a  little  betting  about  the  cricket-match.  Dale 
and  Guy  Langley  were  still  very  confident.  They  thought  they 
ought  to  have  done  much  better  ;  and  that  they  would  do  so  the 
second  innings.  Dale  drank  nothing  all  the  evening  except  a 
little  whisky  and  soda,  and  tried  to  induce  Guy  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. It  was  a  very  pleasant  dance,  but  people  were  beginning 
to  get  a  little  tired  now,  and  Colonel  Treveryan's  party  left  early ; 
after  which  Guy  thought  it  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  and  con- 
soled himself  by  a  second  supper,  and  another  glass  or  two  of 
champagne. 

The  next  day  cricket  began  at  eleven  o'clock ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  dance  the  play  was  keen.  Syntia  were  in  all  the  morning. 
Guy  failed  again,  getting  bowled,  to  his  great  vexation,  just  after 
the  Treveryans  had  come  on  to  the  ground.  But  Dale  played  up 
well ;  and  he  and  the  post-office  man  had  one  very  merry  half- 
hour,  during  which  they  hit  the  bowling  all  over  the  ground  and 
made  fifty  runs,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Thirtieth,  who  ap- 
plauded wildly.  The  Pink  'un  also  did  well,  playing  very  steadily 
and  making  some  nice  cuts  ;  and  a  private  of  the  Thirtieth,  who 
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v^ent  in  last,  after  lunch,  without  pads  or  gloves,  and  hit  across 
at  every  ball,  knocked  up  twenty  in  half  as  many  minutes. 
Baner  was  left  with  nearly  200  to  make. 

'They  can't  do  it,  sir,'  Corporal  Humphry  said  decidedly  to 
Bale,  and  Dale  agreed. 

But  they  meant  to  try.  Major  Clifford  and  Spencer  went  in, 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  they  kept  their  wickets  up,  and  not 
only  kept  their  wickets  up  but  scored  fairly  fast.  They  collared 
Humphry  completely  ;  Clifford  putting  him  away  to  leg  for  threes 
and  fours,  and  Spencer  sending  him  several  times  to  the  off 
boundary  with  a  very  pretty  late  cut.  Dale  tried  a  number  of 
changes,  and  at  last  got  Spencer's  wicket ;  but  Clifford  remained, 
and  though  the  wickets  began  to  fall  pretty  fast  now  the  score 
rose  steadily.  Dale  put  on  Harrison  with  lobs  ;  but  Clifford, 
who  was  still  in  and  thoroughly  set,  hit  him  clean  out  of  the 
ground  three  times  in  one  over.  Guy  went  on  for  a  couple  of 
overs,  but  could  not  get  on  the  spot.  The  soldier  change-bowlers 
were  freely  punished,  and  the  telegraph  showed  150,  and  160, 
and  170,  and  two  easy  catches  were  dropped  in  the  long  field. 
It  was  really  getting  very  unpleasant,  and  Dale  began  to  grow 
warm.  At  last  Clifford  stepped  out  to  one  that  he  ought  to  have 
played,  and  the  Pink  'un  put  his  wicket  down  very  smartly. 
Two  more  to  fall  and  twenty  runs  to  make.  Twelve  of  the 
twenty  runs  were  made,  and  still  there  were  only  eight  wickets 
down.  The  excitement  was  getting  almost  painful.  Then,  amid 
a  scream  of  delight.  Dale,  who  had  put  himself  on  again,  ran  up 
and  got  a  man  off  his  own  bowling — an  almost  impossible  catch, 
with  one  hand,  low  down,  not  ten  yards  from  the  bat.  Nine 
down  and  eight  runs  to  get ;  every  ball  was  watched  now  with 
breathless  interest.  During  the  next  over  three  runs  were  made 
by  a  lucky  snick.    Four  to  tie. 

Dale  had  sent  Guy  out  to  the  boundary  for  a  catch.  He  was 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  Treveryans'  carriage.  Clifford  and 
Spencer  had  walked  round  and  were  standing  by  it  talking  to 
Helen.  As  they  stood,  the  batsman  at  the  opposite  end,  a  hard- 
hitting artillery  bombardier,  who  had  made  twenty  runs  and  was 
playing  very  well  and  pluckily,  stepped  out  to  the  first  ball  of 
the  over,  which  was  pitched  up  a  little  too  far.  He  caught  it, 
a  fair  half-voUey,  and  the  ball  flew  away  high  in  the  air  straight 
for  the  place  where  Guy  had  been  put.  Dale,  in  his  excitement, 
turned  round  and  called  out,  *  Now  you've  got  him  1 '  and  waited 

with  a  confident  anxiety  for  the  result.    Guy  was  a  pretty  safe 
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catch  as  a  rule,  and  ba  the  ball  rose  he  rejoiced  at  his  chance ; 
but  he  had  too  much  time  to  think  about  it.  As  it  hung  in  the 
air,  he  remembered  that  he  had  dropped  one  the  day  before,  and 
a  horrid  doubt  suddenly  came  to  him  that  he  might  drop  this 
too.  Who  does  not  know  the  miserable  suspense  of  a  moment 
like  that,  when  you  are  waiting  for  a  ball  to  come  down  ?  How 
slowly  it  seems  to  move  at  first,  and  with  what  a  diabolical  swift- 
ness it  gets  through  the  last  twenty  feet.  Guy  stood  watching  it 
steadily.  There  was  no  judging  required.  It  was  hit  right  into 
his  hands,  and  he  scarcely  had  to  move  a  yard.  Would  it  never 
come? 

He  was  hot  with  rage  and  disgust  as  he  heard  the  involuntary 
*  Oh '  of  disappointment  all  round  him,  followed  by  an  unseemly 
shout  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  *  Very  sorry,  Ohimp,'  he  called 
out  rather  sullenly  as  he  threw  the  ball  up,  and  cursed  his  luck. 
Only  two  to  tie  now.  The  next  ball  was  a  good  one,  and  the 
third  was  better.  It  grazed  the  bombardier's  leg  stump  close  by 
the  bail,  which  shivered  and  settled  again.  Then  the  bombardier 
stepped  out  once  more,  and  drove  Dale  to  the  boundary,  all 
along  the  ground,  and  the  match  was  over. 

Poor  Guy!  It  really  was  cruelly  hard  lines.  To  miss  an 
easy  catch  like  that  and  lose  the  match  by  it,  and  right  in  front 
of  Helen's  eyes.  He  walked  back  to  the  pavilion-tent  feeling 
sore  and  ashamed  of  himself.  He  little  knew  how  her  woman's 
heart  went  out  to  him  in  the  humiliation  of  the  moment.  As 
the  catch  fell,  Clifford  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  delight,  *  Muckered 
it,  by  Jove  !  and  right  into  his  hands.'  Then  he  went  on  :  *  I 
wonder  what  year  Langley  was  in  the  Eton  eleven.  They  must 
have  been  weak,  I  expect.    He  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  good.' 

Helen's  big  eyes  flashed.  She  was  very  young  still.  *  Mr. 
Dale  said  it  was  a  very  strong  eleven,'  she  said.  *  He  told  me 
they  beat  Harrow  that  year ;  and  I  think  they  beat  Winchester 
in  one  innings.'  Clifford  looked  up  in  surprise  and  laughed. 
'  That  is  one  for  me.  I  am  sorry  I  spoke.'  She  caught  his  look, 
and  turned  the  conversation  rapidly.  A  minute  later  the  match 
ended.  Soon  afterwards  her  father  joined  her,  and  Guy  came 
with  him,  looking  crestfallen.  *  Beaten  after  aU,'  he  said,  *  and 
all  my  fault.  I  feel  horribly  ashamed  of  myself.'  Helen  was 
a  little  out  of  temper  at  the  moment,  and  Guy's  humility  did 
not  soften  her  heart.  *  I  thought  you  were  a  little  too  sure  of 
winning,'  she  answered,  in  a  tone  that  was  unusual  with  her. 
Colonel  Treveryan  laughed,  and  she  turned  upon  him  with  a 
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wrath  that  was  only  half  assumed.  '  Don't  laugh,  father.  I  hate 
being  beaten.  I  think  Syntia  played  abominably.'  Then  the 
grays  stepped  off,  the  carriage  wheels  rolling  noiselessly  over  the 
short  dry  grass,  and  Guy  turned  away,  hurt  and  unhappy. 

The  Sunday's  rest  was  needed,  for  several  of  the  party,  men 
and  women,  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  past  week's 
dissipation.  Guy  Langley,  after  some  doubt,  rode  over  to  the 
Civil  Station  for  morning  church ;  and  Helen,  who  was  feeling 
guilty,  came  and  asked  him  to  stay  to  lunch.  There  were  a 
number  of  people  there,  and  she  said  little  to  him,  but  there 
was  an  unspoken  apology  in  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

After  tea  Guy  sent  for  his  dress-clothes,  and  went  on  to  dine 
with  the  Hunters,  who  were  always  glad  to  see  him.  He  got 
home  late,  as  the  clocks  were  striking  the  last  hour  of  the  old 
year.     On  the  whole  it  had  been  a  very  happy  one. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  PROCLAMATION  OP  THE  EMPIRE 

Delhi,  the  city  of  the  Moguls,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  a  splendid 
pageant  on  the  first  day  of  1877.  Following  up  a  suggestion 
made  by  Lord  Ellenborough  many  years  before,  the  Viceroy  was 
that  day  to  proclaim  to  the  assembled  chiefs  and  notables  of 
India  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  assumed  the  Imperial 
title. 

Vast  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  event.  The  native 
princes  had  been  brought  together  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Bajput  and  Mahratta  and  Mahometan  and  Sikh,  great  and 
small,  from  the  ruler  of  millions  to  the  ruler  of  a  few  thousands, 
all  had  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  English  Queen.  The  rulers 
of  British  provinces  were  present  also,  each  with  a  large  camp ; 
and  there  were  some  thousands  of  troops.  Looking  down  from 
the  historic  Ridge,  where  a  little  body  of  Englishmen  and  loyal 
Indians  had  stood  at  bay,  besieging  and  besieged,  through  the 
terrible  summer  of  1857,  one  saw  in  every  direction  long  streets 
of  tents— a  real  city  of  canvas.  There  our  fiercest  fighting  had 
been  twenty  years  before  ;  there  the  English  Empire  was  now  to 
be  formally  proclaimed.  It  was  proclaimed  with  great  pomp, 
and  on  the  whole  Lord  Lytton  was  successful  in  a  very  difficult 
task.  There  were  murmurs  of  course.  The  heralds  and  tabards 
and  banners  and  trumpets  made  the  enemy  blaspheme.  There 
was  too  much  sky-blue  satin,  too  little  gray  steeL  The  cere- 
monial undoubtedly  savoured  of  Drury  Lane. 

Still  it  did  good.  The  immense  concourse  impressed  the  na- 
tive chiefs,  many  of  whom  then  met  for  the  first  time — met  to  do 
homage  together  at  the  foot  of  the  English  throne.  Among  them 
were  men  who  could  remember  the  days  when  the  English  power 
was  still  struggling  for  supremacy.    The  first  who  rose  in  his 
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place  to  hail  the  Empress-Queen  was  one  whose  own  soldiery  had 
stood  against  us  in  two  bloody  battles  thirty  years  before. 
Throughout  the  continent  of  India  men  felt  that  the  ceremonial 
had  a  real  meaning.    It  was  not  all  burlesque. 

In  connection  with  the  grand  gathering  at  Delhi  were  minor 
ceremonials  at  all  the  local  centres. 

In  Syntia  the  day  began  with  a  parade  of  the  Thirtieth  and 
the  detachment  of  Native  Infantry  ;  and  the  Colonel  announced 
in  the  presence  of  all  who  cared  to  attend  that  the  Queen  was 
now  Empress  of  India.  There  were  three  ringing  cheers  and  a 
feu-de-joie^  and  much  fluttering  of  pennons  and  shimmer  of  lance- 
points  and  bayonets. 

After  breaMast  there  was  the  durbar.  This  was  held  in  the 
grounds  of  a  large  house  which  had  been  bmlt  by  a  wealthy 
planter  many  years  before.  It  now  belonged  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal landowners  of  the  district.  The  house  stood  high,  over- 
looking the  river  and  the  flat  country  beyond.  The  grounds  were 
open  and  extensive.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  durbar 
should  be  held  in  a  large  shamiana  or  tent  pitched  in  the  gar- 
den. 

Eleven  o'clock  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony.  Long  before  that 
time  the  native  gentlemen  whose  rank  entitled  them  to  a  seat  had 
begun  to  assemble.  Many  of  these  had  come  from  the  outlying 
districts  of  the  province,  and  had  found  quarters  in  the  town  of 
Syntia,  or  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  day  was  a 
great  one,  and  it  furnished  occasion  for  a  fierce  rivalry  between 
the  more  important  families,  who  had  been  open  enemies  in  days 
gone  by.  Now  the  Pax  Britannica  had  descended  upon  them, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  refrain  from  attacking  one  another ; 
but  the  old  feuds  were  alive.  The  Civil  officers  had  had  much 
trouble  in  settling  the  relative  precedence  of  some  who  had 
not  before  met  in  public  ceremonial,  and  there  had  been  quarrel- 
ling between  the  rival  retinues,  and  eventually  an  affray  in  which 
three  or  four  men  were  wounded.  However,  all  had  passed  off 
without  serious  disturbance,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
January,  though  there  was  still  some  smouldering  discontent,  all 
outward  differences  had  been  composed.  They  came  to  the  durbar 
with  evident  interest  and  enjoyment,  in  every  variety  of  dress 
and  vehicle. 

The  fine  old  Raja  of  Jainagar  drove  up  in  a  lofty  barouche 
lined  with  primrose  satin,  the  harness  bright  with  massive  silver 
mountings,  and  half  a  dozen  horsemen  cantering  behind  him. 
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The  silyer-monnted  harness  was  broken  in  one  place  and  tied  up 
with  cord ;  and  the  horsemen  were  dressed  in  badly-fitting  uni- 
forms, imitated  from  our  Native  Cavalry ;  and  the  animals  they 
rode  were  miserable  ponies  only  fit  for  the  knacker's  yard.  But 
in  the  East  splendour  and  squalor  always  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
silk  and  the  silver  made  a  brave  show,  and  the  horsemen  raised  a 
most  impressive  dust,  and  who  cared  for  the  cord-tied  harness  and 
the  broken  knees  of  the  horses  ?  Not  the  crowd.  They  said, 
*  Shdvdsh  I  The  Baja  Sahib  has  a  fine  sotvarreeJ*  And  the  Raja 
Sahib  sat  alone  on  the  back  seat  of  his  carriage,  looking  very 
magnificent  in  his  coat  of  brocade,  with  a  necklace  of  huge 
pearls  round  his  neck,  and  his  gold-hUted  sword  in  his  hands ; 
while  two  very  fat  sons  sat  opposite  to  him.  Behind  him  clung 
three  grooms  in  coats  of  red  English  cloth.  Two  had  hats  of  the 
same  pattern,  while  the  third  had  a  dirty  white  turban,  and 
the  tail  of  his  red  coat  bore  as  an  ornament  some  gold  lettering, 
W.  F.  104  A.  3,  which  marked  the  end  of  the  piece. 

The  Raja  Sahib  and  his  retinue  looked  funny  to  English  eyes ; 
but  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  power  in  the  countryside.  He  had 
done  loyal  service  to  us  twenty  years  before,  during  the  Mutiny, 
when  the  hearts  of  men  all  round  him  were  failing  them  for  fear ; 
and  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  English  Government,  who 
had  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Star  of  India.  ^ 

Close  behind  the  Raja  Sahib  came  a  plain  close  carriage,  in 
which  was  seated  Ram  Lai  Das,  the  great  money-lender,  who  was 
only  too  well  known  to  the  leading  families  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Ram  Lai  Das  was  a  rather  handsome  man,  very  simply  dressed  in 
white,  with  a  short  well-groomed  beard,  and  one  large  pearl  in 
each  ear.    He  was  a  powerful  man  too  in  his  own  way,  and  a  sin- 

'  Why  does  the  English  Government  make  Knights  of  the  Star  of 
India,  or  Kjiights  of  the  Indian  Empire,  or  Knights  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George  ?  It  is  well  meant  no  doubt ;  but  surely  in  the  inte- 
rests of  Imperial  unity  it  is  a  mistake.  An  Englishman  serving  his 
country  in  India  or  Australia  or  Africa  or  America  is  an  Englishman 
still.  If  he  is  worthy  of  an  honour  let  him  have  an  English  honour, 
not  a  local  one  which  marks  him  as  something  different  from  the 
English  who  stay  at  home.  The  principle  is  recognised  in  the  Army ; 
why  not  all  through?  An  Englishman  should  be  regarded  as  an 
Englishman  wherever  he  is  ;  and  as  to  the  Raja  Sahib,  if  you  sup- 
pose he  would  not  rather  have  the  title  of  Maharaja,  or  a  piece  of 
land,  or  a  couple  of  guns  added  to  his  salute,  than  a  silver  star  which 
his  heirs  must  give  up  at  his  death,  vou  know  nothing  of  India. 
Of  course  you  can  create  a  demand  for  tnese  local  decorations ;  but  it 
is  an  ai*tificial  and  unwholesome  demand. 
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cere  friend  of  the  English,  as  well  he  nught  be.  There  was  no 
periodical  squeezing  of  money-lenders  under  the  British  rule. 

Next  to  the  money-lender's  carriage  came  another  of  the  same 
description  belonging  to  Mr.  Chatterjee,  the  Bengali  pleader. 
Mr.  Ohatterjee  was  a  stout,  smooth-faced  man,  wearing  a  flat  hat 
like  a  solidified  halo,  and  a  kind  of  frockcoat  of  semi-transparent 
yellowish  silk,  which  in  no  way  concealed  his  ample  proportions. 
In  the  fastening  at  the  breast  was  a  gorgeous  gold  watch-chain. 
Mr.  Ohatterjee  was  connected  with  the  vernacular  press,  and  was 
ready  to  declaim  on  any  subject  in  the  world  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. He  professed  to  have  discarded  many  of  the  prejudices  of 
his  fathers,  but  was,  in  fact,  as  superstitious  as  the  most  ignorant 
villager.  He  was  pleasant  enough  to  talk  to,  but  you  could  not 
trust  him,  and  he  was  an  ass,  though  a  cleverish  ass.  He  had 
relatives  in  every  Government  of&C(  in  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
and  received  from  them  information  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
which  he  turned  into  rupees. 

Threading  his  way  through  the  block  of  palankeens  and  car- 
riages came  Moulvi  Roshan-ud-din,  the  most  influential  man  of 
the  Mahometan  community  in  the  town  of  Syntia.  He  had  been 
to  Mecca,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  scholar  and  a 
very  devout  follower  of  the  Prophet.  It  was  difficult  to  get  on 
with  Roshan-ud-din.  He  was  extremely  polite  to  any  English- 
man ;  would  salcuim  to  you  deeply  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  and 
would  speak  most  softly  and  courteously  in  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion. But  there  it  ended.  The  dark  eyes,  with  their  discoloured 
whites,  were  hardly  ever  lifted  to  yours,  and  the  thin  beai*ded 
fece  showed  no  sign  of  expression.  There  was  always  the  hand 
gently  moving  the  beads  along  the  string  of  the  rosary ;  and  the 
low  voice,  with  its  guttural  Arabic  pronunciation.  You  got  no 
further.  What  would  this  man  be  in  time  of  trouble  ?  What  had 
he  been  twenty  years  before  ?    A  friend  perhaps.    Who  knows  ? 

They  assembled  in  the  grounds  of  the  durbar  house — Rajas 
and  money-lenders,  and  pleaders  and  preachers,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  community,  and  were  marshalled  to  their  seats  by  the 
English  officials.  The  sTiamiana  was  a  large  square  tent,  or 
canopy,  the  flat  canvas  roof  supported  by  wooden  pillars  draped 
with  twisted  cloth.  In  the  centre  was  an  open  space,  round  three 
sides  of  which  were  disposed,  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  the 
seats  of  the  principal  persons.  At  the  top  was  a  chair  for  the 
Commissioner,  Colonel  Treveryan,  who  represented  the  British 
Government.    To  his  right  the  front  row  of  chairs  was  filled  by 
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English  officers,  military  and  civil,  the  fonner  in  full  uniform, 
the  latter  in  evening  dress,  which  looked  very  odd  in  the  bright 
sunshine.  To  the  left,  sat  some  of  the  chief  native  gentlemen  in 
order  of  precedence.  The  rest  of  the  tent  was  filled  with  rows  of 
chairs  occupied  by  Europeans  and  natives.  The  centre  space  and 
the  broad  red  carpeted  road  to  the  doorway  were  kept  clear  by  a 
few  men  of  the  Thirtieth  Lancers  in  full  uniform,  facing  inwards. 
They  were  picked  men,  and  looked  very  fine  as  they  stood  there, 
motionless  as  statues,  the  embodiment  of  English  discipline  and 
military  power. 

At  last  all  the  guests  were  seated,  with  the  help  of  little  Gtold- 
ney,  who  was  very  shy  and  courteous,  and  Anderson,  who  was 
very  fussy  and  dictatorial,  in  spite  of  a  coat  which  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  face  daylight.  Then  word  was  sent  to  Colonel  Tre- 
veryan,  who  came  in,  wearing  his  military  uniform,  and  walked 
up  to  his  seat,  the  assembly  standing  to  deceive  him. 

The  ceremonial  that  followed  was  very  simple.  When  the 
band  outside  had  played  a  bar  or  two  of  the  national  anthem,  and 
the  assembly  had  sat  down.  Colonel  Treveryan,  who  remained 
standing,  addressed  them  and  informed  them  that  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  had  assumed  the  Imperial  title.  At  the  most  impres- 
sive moment  of  his  speech  something  occurred  in  the  part  of  the 
tent  where  the  ladies  were  sitting,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
laughed.  Women  have  no  bump  of  veneration ;  no  respect  for 
solemn  things.  Otherwise  the  oration  was  received  with  deco- 
rous silence  until  it  ended.  Applause  was  beginning  ;  but  Colo- 
nel Treveryan  checked  it  by  holding  up  his  hand,  and  repeated 
his  words  in  Hindustani.  Then  he  said,  *  Gentlemen,  the  Queen, 
Empress  of  India.'  And  a  hearty  cheer  was  given  by  the  Eng- 
lishmen present — the  natives  sitting  silent  and  motionless.  As 
the  cheer  died  away  a  gun  pealed  outside.  The  Raja  Sahib  had 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  send  two  guns  in  to  Syntia  to  fire  a  salute. 

While  the  salute  was  going  on,  Colonel  Treveryan  gave  the 
signal  for  departure  by  leaving  his  place  and  leading  the  Raja 
Sahib  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent.  Then  the  great  men  drove  off 
in  order  of  precedence  with  much  crowding  and  shouting,  most 
of  the  Europeans  walking  away  in  the  cool  January  sun  to  some 
corner  where  they  had  left  their  carriages.  The  ladies  had  an 
exit  of  their  own  at  the  back. 

An  hour  later  the  great  tent  was  empty,  but  for  a  few  nearly 
naked  coolies  who  were  removing  the  chairs  in  order  that  the 
tables  might  be  laid  for  the  ball  supper  in  the  evening. 
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The  management  of  this  entertainment  had  been  confided  by 
the  Raja  to  his  own  district  officer,  Hunter ;  the  only  condition 
being  that  the  Sahib  should  do  everything  in  the  best  possible  way, 
so  that  the  Raja  might  give  pleasure  to  his  white  guests  and ' 
show  his  loyalty  to  the  Queen.  Money  was  no  object ;  but  the 
baU  must  be  the  best  ever  given  in  Syntia. 

Hunter,  or  rather  Mrs.  Hunter,  was  thoroughly  competent  to 
carry  out  the  work.  The  house  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  the 
pretty  roUing  grounds  were  lighted  up,  and  the  floor  was  almost 
too  good.  No  sticky  wax  was  allowed  to  profane  it ;  but  all  day 
long  a  line  of  coolies,  carefully  supervised,  were  tenderly  rubbing 
the  boards  with  smooth-cut  cocoanuts,  until  the  surface  had  as- 
sumed a  hard  true  polish  and  shone  like  a  pebble.  The  band  of 
the  Thirtieth  were  to  play  in  an  adjoining  verandah,  which  was 
tented  in  to  retain  the  sound.  All  round  the  hall  were  well-fur- 
nished rooms ;  and  behind,  in  nooks  of  the  cool  dark  terrace  over- 
looking the  river,  were  a  number  of  seats.  The  supper  was 
everything  it  should  be,  and  the  wine  was  the  very  best.  The 
programme  was  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Hunter.  She  liked  her 
dancing  strong,  and  objected  to  wasting  the  evening  in  squares. 
There  was  a  quadrille  to  begin  with,  and  then  a  succession  of 
waltzes,  with  a  very  rare  polka  or  gallop  and  three  sets  of  Lancers. 
Supper  at  twelve,  with  about  half  a  dozen  couples  told  off  for  the 
centre  table,  and  every  one  else  to  make  his  own  arrangements. 
As  aide-de-camp  and  general  assistant  she  had  secured  Dale,  who 
was  as  keen  about  a  dance  as  he  was  about  everything  else.  He 
had  worked  nobly  and  succeeded  well ;  and  he  was  at  her  elbow 
when  the  guests  began  to  arrive. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night  as  Guy  climbed  to  his  place  on  the 
Thirtieth's  drag  after  dinner.  The  stars  were  shining  out  of  a 
cloudless  sky  ;  and  there  was  just  cold  enough  in  the  air  to  make 
an  ulster  comfortable.  Away  towards  the  native  town  a  rocket 
occasionally  rose  and  broke  against  the  darkness.  As  they  drove 
on  a  faint  glow  appeared  in  this  quarter,  and  it  gradually  bright- 
ened until  they  topped  the  last  rise  in  the  road  and  the  town  lay 
below  them.    It  was  a  pretty  sight. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  where  illuminations 
are  so  beautiful  as  in  India.  Instead  of  the  hard  glitter  of  gas, 
and  the  still  harder  and  whiter  glare  of  the  electric  light,  and  the 
stiff  decorations  which  hurt  the  eye  in  an  English  or  French  or 
German  town,  there  is  the  soft  deep  glow  produced  by  countless 
thousands  of  the  native  cMrdghs,    These  are  little  earthenware 
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saucers,  with  a  few  spoonfiils  of  oil  in  them  and  a  loose  wick  of 
twisted  cotton.  The  light  they  give,  when  in  large  numbers,  is 
peculiarly  warm  and  rich  ;  and  the  very  simplicity  of  the  instru- 
ment used  makes  it  the  more  flexible  and  effective.  Instead  of 
being  confined  to  artificial  patterns,  expressed  in  gas-pipes,  the 
Indian  puts  rows  of  lamps  along  the  edge  of  his  flat  roof,  along 
the  sills  and  arches  of  his  doors  and  windows,  at  every  point 
where  the  little  saucers  will  easily  stand  or  hang.  An  Indian 
street  is  full  of  picturesque  variations  of  architecture,  and  these 
are  picked  out  in  lines  of  yellow  light  which  adapt  themselves  to 
the  graceful  forms  of  the  buildings.  Sometimes  the  Indian  spoils 
the  whole  thing  by  erecting  stiff  horizontal  lines  of  bamboos 
along  his  roads,  and  stringing  lamps  on  them,  which  shows  that 
the  beauty  of  the  usual  illuminations  is  not  wholly  due  to  artistic 
taste  ;  but  this  is  rare.  The  rolling  ground  upon  which  Syntia 
was  built,  and  the  masses  of  dark  trees  which  broke  the  lines  of 
street  and  wall,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  river  beyond  re- 
flecting innumerable  lights,  all  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Away  to  the  right  Guy  could  make  out  the  durbar  house,  which 
stood  alone  and  high  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The  drive 
was  picked  out  by  a  line  of  lights,  and  he  could  see  the  carriages 
going  slowly  up  through  the  glare.  There  and  in  the  town  was 
much  noise  and  confusion.  An  Indian,  like  an  Italian,  can  do 
nothing  without  shouting. 

As  the  party  from  the  cantonment  walked  up  the  broad  stone 
steps,  they  saw  at  the  top,  waiting  to  receive  them,  the  giver  of 
the  entertainment.  The  Raja  Sahib  was  resplendent  with  silk  and 
jewels,  and  looked  a  striking  figure.  Fully  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a  handsome  face  and  courteous  dignified  manner,  he  was  an 
admirable  specimen  of  his  class,  the  Rajput  aristocracy,  who  are 
ready  to  be  our  firm  friends  if  we  will  have  them  so,  and  who  can 
bring  their  country  with  them. 

Shaking  hands  with  the  Raja  Sahib  and  the  two  fat  sons,  who 
were  magnificent  but  very  inferior  to  their  father  in  appearance, 
Guy  made  his  way  into  the  ballroom,  which  was  already  pretty 
full.  His  first  look  was  for  Helen  Treveryan,  whom  he  saw  a 
little  higher  up  the  room,  standing  by  her  father  and  surrounded 
by  applicants.  He  was  welcomed  with  a  bright  look  of  pleasure, 
and  secured  a  waltz,  No.  4. 

*  Only  one,  Miss  Treveryan,'  he  said  in  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  *  can't  you  give  me  another  ? ' 

*  I  think  you  are  very  ungrateful,  Mr.  Langley.    I  kept  that 
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one  foi  yon,  although  you  were  so  late,  and  I  have  made  an 
enemy  of  Mr.  Anderson  for  life.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  was  listening  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  He 
had  seen  with  pleasure  the  admiration  which  Helen  had  aroused 
among  the  men  about  him,  and  he  felt  generously  inclined. 
*  Give  him  one  of  mine,  Nellie,'  he  said.  *  It  is  selfish  of  me  to 
keep  two  for  myself.'  Guy  looked  as  if  he  quite  agreed,  but 
Helen  refused  at  once.  '  No  ;  I  won't  do  anything  of  the  kind,' 
she  answered.  '  I  am  not  going  to  lose  my  best  waltzes.  "No  one 
dances  as  weU  as  you  do.'  The  difficulty  was  compromised  at 
last.  Guy  was  to  have  an  extra,  if  there  were  any  extras,  and  a 
square. 

It  was  a  delightful  dance.  The  floor  was  perfect,  and  the 
band  was  good,  and  there  were  many  pretty  dresses.  Guy's  first 
waltz  was  real  bliss.  He  and  Helen  both  had  a  good  ear,  and 
they  had  thoroughly  caught  each  other's  step.  As  they  went 
smoothly  round,  steering  through  the  crowd  about  them  with  an 
ease  bom  of  perfect  sympathy  and  confidence,  they  were  the 
handsomest  and  best  matched  pair  in  the  room.  Colonel  Trever- 
yan, a  good  dancer  himself,  watched  them  with  pleasure ;  and 
the  little  Pink  'un  gazed  at  them  with  envy. 

Between  that  waltz  and  supper  they  sat  out  their  square  on 
the  terrace.  Helen  had  been  dancing  steadily  and  was  glad  of 
the  rest.  She  was  looking  perfectly  beautiful,  Guy  thought,  as 
he  led  her  out  of  the  room ;  her  eyes  bright  and  her  face  a  little 
flushed  with  the  exercise.  They  found  a  seat  overlooking  the  river, 
and  sat  down.  *  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  too  cold  for  you  ? '  Guy 
said,  as  she  took  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  his  voice  had  a 
tender  solicitude  about  it  which  might  have  betrayed  him.  But 
Helen  was  young  and  untrained,  and  she  did  not  notice.  ^  Oh 
no,'  she  said.     '  It  is  delightful  to  be  out  of  the  heat.' 

It  was  very  pleasant.  Behind  them,  in  the  house,  they  could 
hear  the  quick  music  of  the  Lancers  ;  but  the  terrace  was  broad 
and  the  sound  was  muffled.  Twenty  feet  below  them  lay  the 
river.  The  house  stood  at  the  end  of  a  curve ;  and  looking  to 
their  left  they  could  follow  the  line  of  the  southern  bank  as  far 
as  the  buildings  of  the  town  a  mile  away.  The  light  from  the 
illuminations  was  reflected  in  the  water ;  and  boats  bearing 
torches  were  moving  upon  its  surface.  From  these  boats  men 
were  launching  little  lamps  of  various  colours,  which  floated 
slowly  down  the  stream  into  the  darkness  below  the  town.  Many 
of  these  frail  vessels  disappeared  before  they  had  gone  far,  but 
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many  survived.  Guy  and  Helen  Treveryan  watched  them  as 
they  came  on — a  fairy  fleet,  forming  and  scattering  and  reform- 
ing in  countless  combinations  upon  the  dimly  seen  surface  of  the 
river,  as  the  air  or  the  eddies  drifted  them.  They  floated  slowly 
by  and  disappeared  under  the  palms  and  bamboos  which  fringed 
the  bank  to  the  right.  Across  the  river,  to  the  north,  was  the 
blackness  of  the  earth,  and  above  it  the  northern  stars. 

Neither  Guy  nor  Helen  spoke  much.  She  was  conscious  of 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  exquisite  happiness.  To  him,  as  he  sat  by 
her  side,  with  her  dress  touching  his  hand,  and  her  beautiful 
face  and  throat  dimly  seen  in  the  starlight,  there  suddenly  came 
an  almost  overpowering  longing — ^the  fiery  reckless  passion  of  a 
young  man's  love.  His  heart  began  to  beat  hard,  and  in  another 
moment  he  would  have  been  carried  away,  when  she  broke  the 
spell.  The  Lancers  were  over,  and  there  now  came  through  the 
open  doors  the  first  notes  of  a  waltz.  Helen  heard  and  got  up  at 
once.  *You  must  take  me  in  now,  please.  The  next  is  my 
father's  dance.  I  must  not  be  late  for  that.'  As  they  passed 
across  the  terrace  she  stopped  again  for  an  instant,  and  looked 
back  towards  the  river.  *How  beautiful  it  is,'  she  said  with  a 
slight  tremor  in  her  voice.  And  Guy  answered  fervently,  *  It  is 
like  heaven  to  me.'  Like  heaven  I  A  pretty  girl,  a  starry  sky 
over  a  silent  Indian  river,  and  a  little  dance  music  to  set  one's 
heart  going.  Well,  we  have  all  had  our  moments  of  heaven  on 
earth,  and  were  they  more  poetically  constituted  ?  Later  in  the 
evening  Guy  tried  to  revive  the  dream,  but  when  do  such  dreams 
revive  ?  He  got  his  extra  waJtz  during  supper,  and  after  it  he 
took  Helen  out  to  the  terrace  again ;  but  her  mood  had  appa- 
rently changed.  She  was  talking  about  something  that  had 
amused  her,  and  seeined  in  no  humour  to  sit  down  again.  More- 
over, a  surprise  had  been  prepared  for  the  guests,  which  soon 
brought  the  whole  of  them  out  to  the  back  of  the  house. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  natives  of  India,  high  or  low,  love 
with  all  their  souls,  it  is  dtish  hdzi — fireworks,  or  fire-play  as 
they  more  accurately  call  it.  They  will  spend  any  amount  of 
money  in  this  way,  and  seem  never  to  have  enough.  Much 
against  his  judgment  Hunter  had  agreed,  in  deference  to  the 
earnest  desire  of  a  great  native  landholder,  who  was  heavily  in 
debt,  but  very  jealous  of  the  Raja  Sahib's  ball  and  very  anxious 
to  show  his  loyalty,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  there  should  be  a  dis- 
play of  fireworks  upon  a  little  sandy  island  which  lay  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  midway  between  the  town  and  the 
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durbar  house,  so  that  Europeans  and  natives  alike  might  profit 
by  the  sight. 

The  display  was  announced  by  some  explosions  like  fog- 
signals,  and  then  began  the  usual  thing.  Rockets  whizzed  into 
the  sky,  singly  or  in  bouquets,  and  broke  in  showers  of  gold  and 
green  and  red ;  Catherine  wheels  whirled  and  hissed ;  squibs 
sponted ;  half-lit  crosses  and  stars  gleamed  through  the  smoke, 
and  half-extinguished  blackening  circles  swung  slowly  round, 
and  came  to  an  inglorious  end ;  two  floating  forts  as  big  as  hay 
waggons  blazed  into  one  another  for  some  minutes  with  a  tre- 
mendous noise  of  cannon  and  musketry  at  a  distance  of  ten 
yards ;  an  elephant  and  a  horse  of  strange  proportions  arose  out- 
lined in  fire ;  and  finally  there  was  a  splendid  trophy,  consisting 
of  an  Imperial  crown  over  the  motto  '  God  bless  the  Queen-Em- 
press of  India.'  The  effect  of  this  work  of  art  was  somewhat 
marred  by  the  resolute  refusal  of  the  two  n's  to  do  their  duty, 
which  made  ribald  subalterns  jeer,  and  by  the  powder  smoke, 
which  had  drifted  across  the  river  and  made  the  ladies  cough ; 
but  it  was  very  fine. 

The  giver  of  the  entertainment  had  come  to  the  durbar  house, 
and  it  was  necessary  in  common  civility  to  put  seats  on  the 
terrace  and  enjoy  the  show ;  but  after  a  time  it  became  a  bore. 
The  young  men  and  maidens  murmured,  and  every  one  was  tired 
of  it.  However,  it  was  over  at  last,  and  the  calm  stars  shone 
out  again,  looking  rather  contemptuous ;  and  the  Civil  officers 
were  very  complimentary  to  the  Thakur  Sahib,  who  seemed 
pleased  and  went  away  smiling.  The  crowd  said  there  had  been 
a  great  tamasha^  and  that  it  had  cost  a  lakh  of  rupees ;  and  the 
dancing  began  again  more  vigorously  than  ever.  It  was  nearly 
four  o'clock  before  the  ladies  had  all  gone,  and  the  young  men 
sat  down  to  the  substantial  second  supper  which  some  of  them 
rued  so  bitterly  later  in  the  day. 
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After  the  ball  Syntia  soon  settled  down  into  its  wonted  qniet. 
Most  of  the  guests  dispersed  next  day.  They  enjoyed  a  '  Europe 
morning,'  and  rose  to  a  very  late  breakfast ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  they  scattered  in  all  directions,  as  they  had  come, 
by  road  and  rail  and  river.  Then  the  white  tents,  which  had 
become  yellow  with  ten  days'  dust,  disappeared  from  aiinong  the 
mango  trees ;  and  the  Civil  officers  went  back  to  their  regular 
grind  again,  and  the  soldiers  to  their  parades  and  musketry ;  and 
there  was  peace  in  the  land. 

There  was  a  sense  of  dreariness  too  at  first,  after  all  the  racket 
of  the  past  week,  and  the  ladies  looked  rather  fagged ;  but  this 
passed  off  in  a  few  days. 

To  Guy  all  seemed  a  delicious  dream.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it  now.  Since  the  evening  of  the  dance  he  had  been  hope- 
lessly fascinated.  Others  had  noticed  his  manner  to  Helen  that 
night,  if  she  had  not ;  and  he  made  little  attempt  to  deny  to  his 
own  heart  that  he  had  fallen  at  her  feet.  Yet,  with  characteristic 
indolence  and  enjoyment  of  the  present,  Guy  Langley  did  not 
even  now  seriously  put  before  himself  the  idea  of  marriage.  He 
was  in  love  with  Helen  Treveryan,  and  he  let  his  love  have  full 
course ;  he  did  his  utmost  to  be  with  her,  and  to  make  himself 
pleasant  to  her.  But  he  said  nothing  to  her  that  need  change 
for  good  or  evil  the  easy  familiar  footing  upon  which  they  stood 
to  one  another.  Helen  was  still  unconscious  of  his  feelings.  She 
had  plenty  of  happiness  in  her  life,  and  none  of  that  vulgarity  of 
mind  which  keeps  so  many  young  women  always  on  the  look-out 
for  a  *  follower.'  So  the  matter  stood,  and  so  it  might  perhaps 
have  remained  for  a  considerable  time  longer  if  something  had 
not  come  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  their  lives. 

94 
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Not  long  after  the  festivities  of  Christmas  week  there  arrived 
at  Syntia  a  young  Englishman  who  was  travelling  in  India,  and 
had  been  passed  on  from  headquarters  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Colonel  Treveryan.  Mr.  Pitt  Wright  was  a  man  of  about 
nine-and-twenty,  with  a  fine  place  in  the  Eastern  counties  and 
an  income  vaguely  spoken  of  as  twenty  thousand  a  year.  He 
had  lost  his  father  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  had  grown  up  with- 
out much  home  discipline.  He  was  by  no  means  a  fool ;  but  he 
was  proud  of  his  money,  and  extremely  careful  in  spending  it ; 
and  he  had  a  conceited,  supercilious  manner,  particularly  with 
women,  which  was  not  agreeable.  He  contemplated  entering 
upon  a  political  career,  and  had  some  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
India ;  but  at  present  he  was  travelling  for  pleasure  and  sport. 

This  unbidden  guest  settled  down  upon  Colonel  Treveryan's 
house  as  if  it  belonged  to  him.  He  had  first  fallen  upon  the 
ever-hospitable  Viceroy,  and  had  attached  himself  to  the  head- 
quarters establishment  with  a  calm  tenacity  which  became  first 
amusing  and  then  infuriating.  The  aides-de-camp  cursed  him, 
and  to  aU  concerned  he  made  himself  an  intolerable  bore.  He 
was  sent  away  for  a  time  to  see  the  native  capital  of  Jeypore,  and 
the  Taj,  and  the  Golden  Temple  ;  but  he  turned  up  again  for  the 
great  assemblage  at  Delhi,  and  had  to  be  accommodated  with  a 
tent  in  the  camp.  There  he  grumbled  at  everything  provided  for 
him,  and  added  appreciably  to  the  troubles  of  the  staff,  who  were 
already  worked  off  their  legs.  When  the  Delhi  camp  broke  up 
he  was  at  last  shaken  off,  very  much  against  his  will.  He  had 
still  to  get  rid  of  a  fortnight  or  more  before  the  beginning  of  the 
shooting-party  in  which  he  had  been  given  a  place,  and  as  Syntia 
was  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  recognised  sights  of  India,  and 
he  had  nowhere  in  particular  to  go,  he  consented  with  a  not  very 
good  grace  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Commissioner. 

He  arrived  by  train  one  evening  in  January,  and  was  met  by 
Colonel  Treveryan,  who  drove  him  up  from  the  station.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  an  indifferent  humour ;  complained  in  a  hard 
level  voice,  very  much  at  the  back  of  his  throat,  of  the  filthy  food 
which  he  had  got  at  the  refreshment-rooms ;  and  was  strong 
against  the  shameful  slowness  of  the  trains,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  native  porters  clamoured  for  bakshish  at  every  turn.  Helen 
was  out  riding  when  he  arrived,  but  they  met  soon  afterwards  at 
dinner.  Mr.  Pitt  Wright  did  not  make  a  favourable  impression 
upon  her.  He  talked  rather  cleverly,  but  he  talked  too  much. 
He  evidently  considered  himself  of  very  much  greater  importance 
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than  his  host,  or  the  few  people  who  had  been  asked  to  meet  him. 
He  interrupted  and  corrected  without  scruple,  and  his  manner  to 
Helen  herself  was  familiar  and  patronising.  More  than  once  she 
felt  tempted  to  object  strongly  to  some  of  his  remarks  ;  but  she 
restrained  herself,  and  her  father  saw  only  that  she  was  rather 
cool  and  distant. 

When  the  ladies  left  the  room,  Oolonel  Treveryan  walked 
round  to  the  other  end  of  the  table  where  the  stranger  was 
sitting,  and  took  his  daughter's  chair.  Pitt  Wright  had  pulled 
out  his  cigarette-case,  and  was  lighting  a  cigarette  from  a  candle 
in  front  of  hinu  Having  started  this  to  his  satisfaction,  he  sat 
back  in  his  chair  and  began  to  talk  again. 

*How  disgraceful  the  native  carriages  are  on  your  Indian 
lines,'  he  said.  ^  I  wonder  the  people  stand  it.  Some  one  ought 
really  to  take  the  matter  up.  Tfiey  are  frightfully  crowded,  and 
the  seats  are  nothing  but  narrow  boards,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
like  a  cattle  pen.' 

*  Natives  can  travel  by  any  class,'  Oolonel  Treveryan  said. 

*  The  third-class  carriages  are  very  crowded  at  times  no  doubt, 
but  the  people  who  travel  third-class  in  India  are  not  accustomed 
to  sitting  on  cushions,  and  would  vote  them  a  nuisance,  I  fancy, 
in  hot  weather.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  one  can  do.  The  fares 
are  very  low  indeed,  a  farthing  a  mile  or  less,  and  I  suppose  the 
Companies  can't  afford  to  give  better  accommodation  for  the 
money.' 

'  Ah  I  you  are  like  the  rest,  my  dear  OoloneL  You've  got 
accustomed  to  it.  Anything  is  good  enough  for  a  nigger.  But  I 
assure  you  the  thing  would  not  be  allowed  for  a  moment  if  the 
British  public  knew  of  it.  You  will  have  to  treat  them  better  one 
of  these  days.' 

'  I  don't  think  they  would  tell  you  that  I  am  inclined  to  treat 
them  very  badly,'  Oolonel  Treveryan  answered  ;  and  he  repressed 
the  feeling  of  irritation  that  his  guest's  words  had  stirred  up. 
Were  they  not  always  the  same,  these  ignorant  globe-trotters, 
always  ready  to  take  for  granted  that  their  countrymen  were 
brutal  oppressors  ?  What  was  the  use  of  arguing  about  it  ?  He 
carried  off  the  conversation  to  other  topics,  trying  to  find  out 
what  were  his  guest's  tastes  and  wishes  and  what  could  be  done 
to  amuse  him.    The  result  was  not  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  Pitt  Wright  did  not  much  care  about  going  to  see  the  old 

*  Oity  of  the  Dead'  in  the  forest,  which  was  one  of  the  sights  near 
Syntia.    It  had  once  been  a  great  Hindu  capital,  and  there  were 
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mined  temples  and  houses  and  tanks,  all  deserted  now,  tenanted 
only  by  bats  and  jackals,  and  overgrown  by  jungle  trees.  *  I 
have  seen  snch  quantities  of  these  ruins,'  he  said,  *  about  Delhi. 
They  are  very  picturesque  no  doubt,  but  they  are  very  much  alike. 
A  little  of  them  goes  a  long  way.'  Would  he  care  to  go  down  by 
boat  to  the  great  religious  fair  on  the  river-bank  at  Ramgunge  ? 
Pilgrims  came  to  it  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  one  could  see  a 
great  variety  of  types.  *  Er,  yes,  I  don't  mind  ;  I  think  that 
would  be  rather  interesting  ;  but  don't  they  have  cholera  at  these 
places  ?'  Would  he  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Raja  of  Leree  and 
see  the  famous  rock  fortress  which  had  never  been  taken  ?  No, 
he  thought  not.  He  had  seen  some  of  these  hill  forts  already, 
and  they  really  were  rather  a  fraud.  Then  there  was  the  position 
held  by  our  people  in  the  Miltiny,  when  the  contingent  revolted. 
Week  after  week  a  party  of  English  officers  and  civilians  and  a 
company  of  British  infantry,  backed  by  a  few  faithful  natives, 
had  held  a  large  enclosed  house  on  the  river-bank ;  the  men 
fighting  grandly  against  hopeless  odds,  and  the  poor  ladies  shar- 
ing the  danger  and  privation,  and  doing  their  best  to  help  by 
nursing  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  house  was  still  there,  all 
shattered  and  pitted  with  round  shot  and  musketry,  and  the 
feeble  earthworks  round  it  had  not  yet  wholly  disappeared  under 
the  wash  of  the  rains.  It  was  a  sight  to  fill  any  English  heart 
with  pity  and  pride.  Surely  no  Englishman  could  turn  carelessly 
away  from  the  spot  where  his  countrymen  had  made  that  despe- 
rate stand.  *  Thanks,'  Pitt  Wright  said.  *I  don't  much  care 
about  battlefields.  I  don't  profess  to  understand  military  mat- 
ters ;  and  after  all,  these  little  fights  out  here  were  not  of  much 
importance.  Some  day,  if  you  happen  to  be  driving  round  that 
way,  you  might  show  it  me.'  Finally  Captain  Lee,  who  was  one 
of  the  party,  arranged  to  show  Pitt  Wright  a  day's  pig-sticking  ; 
and  it  was  also  settled  that  he  would  try  a  morning  with  the 
snipe  in  a  neighbouring  J^eeZ.  *  I  have  no  doubt,'  he  remarked, 
*  that  I  shall  make  myself  happy  enough  somehow,  until  the  tiger- 
shooting  begins.' 

Then  they  joined  the  ladies.  Helen  had  avoided  asking  a 
large  party  the  first  night  in  case  her  guest  should  be  tired  with 
his  journey ;  but  Mrs.  Hunter  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  and 
Mrs.  Lee.  Pitt  Wright  went  and  sat  down  near  Mrs.  Stewart, 
whom  he  had  been  looking  at  during  dinner,  and  they  were  soon 
in  an  apparently  friendly  conversation. 

After  a  time  Hunter  asked  Helen  to  sing.    She  knew  that 
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Hunter  and  Stewart  both  liked  it,  and  as  none  of  the  other  ladies 
sang  she  went  to  the  piano  as  usual.  She  turned  over  her  music 
and  took  out  a  volume  of  Grerman  songs  which  Hunter  always 
demanded.  Then  the  beautiful  voice  rose  clear  and  sweet  and 
true,  every  word  audible  and  every  note  easy  and  sure.  And 
through  it  all,  through  the  soft  wail  of  Schubert's  Ave  Maria, 
and  through  Mendelssohn's  dreamy  love-flight,  Auf  Flilgeln  des 
Gesanges,  to  the  banks  of  the  sacred  stream,  came  at  intervals 
the  hard  throaty  tones  of  Pitt  Wright,  who  was  seated  in  a  long 
low  chair,  with  his  head  lying  back  and  his  legs  stretched  out, 
discoursing  to  Mrs.  Stewart  about  the  position  of  the  Liberals  in 
Norfolk.  It  was  not  her  fault.  She  was  fond  of  music  herself 
and  knew  better.  Her  husband  looked  at  her  and  shook  his 
head,  and  she  answered  with  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  eye- 
brows. What  are  you  to  do  when  a  man  will  talk  whether  you 
wish  it  or  not  ?  She  returned  him  nothing  but  low  monosyllables, 
and  looked  absently  towards  the  piano  ;  but  it  was  no  use.  She 
had  set  him  off,  and  if  she  was  not  more  interested  in  his  conver- 
sation than  in  the  music  he  was.  At  the  end  of  each  song  he 
stopped  to  say,  *  Bravo,  excellent,'  and  then  went  on  talk- 
ing. 

When  Helen  had  sung  three  or  four  songs  in  succession,  she 
turned  to  Hunter,  who  had  been  sitting  listening  in  calm  enjoy- 
ment, qualified  only  by  Pitt  Wright's  strident  voice.  A  good 
dinner  and  then  music  was  exactly  his  notion  of  happiness. 
*  Come  along,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  join  in  a  chorus.  What  shall  we 
have  ?    Gaudeamus  igitur  f ' 

Hunter  sighed  and  got  up.  *  I  am  much  too  old  to  sing  that, 
and  it  is  pleasanter  listening  to  you.'  But  he  came  nevertheless, 
and  so  did  the  Lees,  and  then  Mrs.  Stewart  took  advantage  of  a 
pause  in  Pitt  Wright's  remarks  and  offered  to  play  for  them,  and 
they  started  the  bright  cynical  student's  song. 

Mr.  Pitt  Wright  declined  to  join  of  course.  He  did  not  sing. 
He  lay  out  in  his  chair,  with  his  head  back  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  yawned  unrestrainedly  at  intervals. 

They  had  one  or  two  more  songs,  and  after  that  the  party 
broke  up.  The  men  had  put  on  their  coats  and  lighted  their 
cigars,  and  were  standing  on  the  steps  waiting  for  the  ladies, 
who  were  wrapping  themselves  up  in  a  side  room.  Pitt  Wright 
had  risen,  with  an  evident  effort,  to  say  good-night  to  them, 
and  sank  into  his  chair  again  as  they  walked  out.  Hunter  turned 
to  Treveryan  and  nodded  his  head  sideways  towards  the  drawing- 
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room.     *  You  will  find  him  an  awful  bore,  Treveryan.     How  long 
is  he  going  to  stay  ? ' 

'  Lord  knows  ;  but  I  daresay  he  is  a  very  good  fellow.' 

*  H'm.  I  daresay.  I  don't  like  the  species  myself.  Come 
along,  wife.    We're  keeping  every  one  waiting.' 

Treveryan  waited  until  the  last  carriage  had  driven  off,  and 
then  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  He  found  his  guest  in  his 
former  position  :  his  legs  stretched  out,  and  the  soles  of  his  dress 
shoes  facing  the  door.  Helen  was  in  the  corner  behind  the  piano 
gathering  up  her  scattered  music.  As  Treveryan  came  in,  he 
heard  Pitt  Wright's  voice  talking  of  Mrs.  Stewart.  *  Not  a  bad- 
looking  woman,  and  decently  dressed  too.  Quite  refreshing  after 
what  I  have  been  going  through  of  late.'  Helen  did  not  answer, 
and  he  went  on :  *  Seen  the  last  of  them  off,  Colonel  ?  Who  were 
all  these  respectable  people  ? '  Then,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  *  By  the  way,  where  did  we  say  you  were  going  to  take 
me  to-morrow  ? ' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  away  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,' Treveryan  said.  *  I  have  some  work  ;  but  I  thought  you 
might  begin  by  driving  over  to  cantonments  and  calling  on  the 
regiment.  In  the  afternoon  we  could  go  for  a  ride  if  you  liked, 
or  to  tennis  at  the  Club.' 

*  Oh,  very  well.  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  get  along  all  right. 
Now  I  think  I  will  say  good-night.  No,  no  more  smoke,  thanks ; 
I  am  rather  tired.' 

When  Pitt  Wright  had  gone,  Treveryan  changed  his  coat  and 
went  to  his  writing-room  for  a  cigar.  Soon  afterwards  Helen 
joined  him.  She  had  put  on  what  she  called  her  smoking-coat,  a 
loose  tea-gown  of  Tussa  silk,  soft  and  gray  and  comfortable,  but 
well  made,  like  everything  she  wore.  Her  father  looked  at  her 
with  loving  admiration  in  his  eyes.  *  What  a  nice  thing  that  is, 
Nell.  I  always  think  you  look  even  better  in  that  than  in  your 
swell  dresses.' 

Helen  passed  her  fingers  through  his  brown  hair  and  then  bent 
down  and  kissed  it.  *  Dear  old  daddy  !  you  would  think  I  looked 
nice  in  anything.  Father,  what  are  we  to  do  with  that  horrid 
man  ?    Do  you  think  he  will  stay  long  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,  Nell.  They  said  a  few  days,  but  that  may 
mean  anything.  I  daresay  we  shall  find  him  pleasant  enough. 
We  must  not  be  inhospitable.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  be  inhospitable,  daddy  ;  but  it  does  irritate 
me  so.    They  are  all  alike.     They  just  use  your  house  like  a 
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hotel,  and  they  seem  to  think  you  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  but  to  amuse  them.  I  am  not  going  to  have  you  wasting 
your  time  upon  him,  and  then  sitting  up  half  the  night  working 
to  make  up  for  it.' 

*  Don't,  Nell ;  I  don't  like  it.  It  is  a  nuisance,  of  course ; 
but  you  must  be  civil  to  a  man  in  your  own  house,  and  they 
don't  understand.  I  daresay  they  think  we  are  paid  for  it ;  and 
they  have  not  the  least  idea  what  the  work  is  in  India.' 

*  I  expect  they  understand  well  enough,  but  they  don't  care. 
So  long  as  they  get  all  they  want,  it  does  not  matter  to  them 
what  trouble  it  costs.  One  never  realises  how  detestable  English- 
men can  be  till  one  sees  them  travelling.' 

*Nell,  Nell,  you  really  are  not  fair.  Some  of  them  are 
capital  fellows.  Who  could  have  been  nicer  than  young  Wenl^y 
last  year  ? ' 

*  Yes.    I  liked  him  ;  but  very  few  are  like  that.' 

*  Well,  a  good  many  of  them  do  seem  to  leave  their  manners 
in  the  Suez  Canal ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  natural  enough.  They 
feel  that  they  are  in  a  strange  country  where  nobody  knows  them, 
and  so  they  don't  much  care  what  they  do.  I  remember  having 
that  feeling  myself  when  I  first  came  out.  You  must  settle 
down  into  your  place  and  get  to  know  people  round  you  before 
you  care  for  their  opinion.' 

*  I  daresay,  father ;  but  I  am  certain  you  always  behaved  like 
a  gentleman.  They  don't  behave  like  gentlemen,  many  of  them. 
There's  no  excuse  for  that.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  put  his  hand  on  his  daughter's :  *  Never 
mind,  Nell.  Let's  talk  of  something  pleasanter  than  T.  G.'s. 
How  did  Sultan  go  this  evening  ? ' 

Helen  shook  off  her  little  trouble  with  an  effort,  and  the  two 
were  soon  chatting  happily  about  other  matters. 

By  seven  o'clock  next  morning  Colonel  Treveryan  had  finished 
his  early  tea  and  was  at  his  work.  Helen  came  out  a  couple  of 
hours  later,  looking  as  fresh  and  bright  as  if  she  had  never  left 
England.  She  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  bad  Indian  habit  of 
early  rising,  which  is  responsible  for  more  illness  than  anything 
else  in  the  country. 

She  and  her  father  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  finished  it 
alone.  A  servant  was  sent  to  inquire  whether  their  visitor  would 
have  anything  in  his  room,  but  the  answer  was  that  he  would 
come  out  soon.  It  was  past  eleven  before  he  appeared,  and 
Colonel  Treveryan,  after  waiting  some  little  time,  had  gone  to 
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ills  office.  Helen  had  finished  her  morning  interview  with  the 
servants,  had  taken  some  breakfast  to  Jacko  the  monkey  and 
was  looking  after  her  birds,  when  Mr.  Pitt  Wright  walked  out  of 
his  rooms  into  the  hall.  Her  hands  were  full,  but  she  smiled  a 
Inright  good  morning  to  him.  She  had  reproached  herself  while 
she  was  dressing  for  her  rather  hasty  condemnation  of  the  night 
before,  and  had  determined  to  make  things  as  pleasant  as  she 
could.     *  I  hope  you  are  rested,'  she  said.     *  Did  you  sleep  well  ? ' 

*  No.  I  can't  say  I  did.  Some  confounded  dogs  were  howling 
all  night  and  kept  me  awake.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry.  The  pariah  dogs  do  make  a  noise  some- 
times at  night,  and  it  worries  one  till  one  gets  accustomed  to  it. 
You  must  have  a  quiet  day.  Now  you  must  want  your  break- 
fast.' 

She  took  him  into  the  dining-room  and  poured  out  his  tea 
for  him,  and  sat  with  him  while  he  ate  his  meal.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  it,  and  talked  agreeably  enough,  in  a  rather  irritating 
free-and-easy  way,  until  it  was  over.  When  he  had  done,  he 
took  out  his  cigarette-case.  Helen  got  up.  *  I  will  leave  you 
to  have  your  cigarette,'  she  said.  *  My  father  said  I  was  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  to  order  the  carriage  when  you  want  it ;  and  if 
you  want  to  speak  to  him  about  anything,  I  am  to  let  him  know.' 

'  Oh,  don't  go.    What  is  your  father  doing  ? ' 

*  He  is  in  his  office-room  trying  cases,  I  think.  He  is  dread- 
fully hard- worked  always.' 

Mr.  Pitt  Wright  was  examining  his  cigarette,  which  had  got 
a  little  flattened,  and  gently  coaxing  it  into  shape.  *  Is  he, 
really?'  he  said  carelessly.  *I  thought  he  was  a  great  swell, 
and  had  lots  of  fellows  to  devil  for  him.  Look  here,  don't  you 
go.  I  know  you've  nothing  to  do,  anyhow.  Come  and  talk  to 
me  while  I  have  a  smoke.     You  won't  have  one  yourself  ? ' 

He  had  remained  seated  when  she  rose,  and  his  manner  was 
very  much  the  manner  of  our  golden  youth  towards  a  barmaid. 
Helen's  head  went  up,  and  her  temper  began  to  get  the  better 
of  her ;  but  she  tried  not  to  show  it.  *  I  can't  stop  now,'  she 
said,  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  Her  guest  looked  at  her  and 
laughed  in  a  rather  embarrassed  way. 

'Don't  be  cross.  Please  come  back.  I  shall  be  miserable 
if  you  don't.     It's  very  rude  to  leave  me  all  alone.' 

Helen  returned  to  her  birds,  but  the  brightness  had  gone  out 
of  her  face.  She  stood  in  the  hall  for  a  second,  and  a  hot  flush 
rose  over  her  cheek  and  neck.     *  If  it  were  not  for  father,'  she 
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thought  to  herself,  *  how  I  should  love  to  have  it  out  with  him.' 
Then  she  pulled  herself  up.  *  How  silly  I  am  to  be  troubled  by 
it.  I  won't  let  him  worry  me  any  more.  But  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man.' 

For  the  next  week  Helen  succeeded  in  avoiding  any  un- 
pleasantness, but  Pitt  Wright  was  a  great  nuisance.  He  had 
nothing  on  earth  to  do  apparently  and  took  no  interest  in  any- 
thing, so  that  it  was  hard  to  amuse  him.  Colonel  Treveryan 
took  him  out  snipe-shooting  one  day,  and  he  shot  rather  well ; 
but  he  disliked  getting  his  feet  wet,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  snipe-shooting  was  not  good  enough.  Then  the  hospitable 
Colonel,  with  a  pang  of  regret,  mounted  him  for  a  day's  pig- 
sticking. He  did  not  ride  badly,  but  he  got  flurried  and  very 
nearly  came  to  grief  over  a  jinking  boar,  and  then  he  laid  the 
blame  on  Remus.  The  horse  funked,  he  said,  and  put  him  off. 
Funked  !  Remus,  who  loved  the  sport,  and  would  have  carried 
his  master  straight  at  the  biggest  pair  of  tushes  that  ever 
gleamed.  On  other  days  Pitt  Wright  loafed  about  the  house 
smoking,  or  drove  over  to  cantonments.  He  had  struck  up  an 
acquaintance  with  Denham,  and  would  sometimes  go  and  lunch 
or  dine  with  him,  ordering  a  horse  or  a  carriage  and  keeping  it 
out  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  smallest  consideration  for 
man  or  beast.  Sometimes  he  went  to  the  Club  in  the  afternoon 
for  a  rubber,  but  not  often  ;  and  as  he  did  not  play  tennis  he  did 
not  care  to  go  in  the  evening,  and  Colonel  Treveryan  gave  up 
playing.  He  would  not  call  on  any  one  in  the  Civil  station  ;  not 
even  on  the  Lees,  though  Lee  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  helping  him  to  see  some  sport,  and  every  one  was  ready  to  be 
hospitable.  *  What  is  the  use,'  he  said,  *  of  calling  on  a  lot  of 
people  I  shall  never  see  again,  and  never  want  to  ? '  Altogether 
Helen  fairly  longed  to  see  the  last  of  him.  After  the  first  day 
he  was  perhaps  a  little  more  careful  in  his  manner  towards  her, 
but  it  was  always  more  familiar  than  she  liked. 

So  things  went  on  for  three  weeks,  and  Pitt  Wright  had 
shown  no  sign  of  going.  Then  one  morning  at  breakfast  came  a 
letter  to  say  that  his  shooting-party  had  been  put  off,  and  was  not 
to  begin  until  the  1st  of  February.  *  Well,  I'm  hanged,'  he  said, 
reading  his  letter  with  a  face  of  disgust.  *  That  is  too  bad.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  those  fellows  a  month  already,  and  now  I 
shall  have  to  kick  my  heels  for  another  fortnight,  just  because 
some  silly  old  Colonel  won't  give  some  of  them  leave.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  occur  to  them  that  my  time  is  limited.    I  must  get  away 
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by  the  middle  of  February.  I  expect  it  will  be  beastly  hot  in  the 
Bed  Sea  even  then.  I  shall  write  to  the  Viceroy's  people  and 
have  them  stirred  up.    Confound  them  I ' 

Helen  sat  looking  at  the  table,  with  her  mouth  set.  Colonel 
Treveryan  answered  quietly  :  '  It  is  disappointing,  but  I  expect 
they  can't  help  it,  and  you  will  have  time  enough.  I  daresay  the 
shooting  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  a  bit  later.  I  wish  we 
could  find  something  for  you  to  do  meanwhile.' 

Pitt  Wright  dimly  recognised  that  he  had  not  been  very  gra- 
cious. *  Oh,  it  isn't iihat,'  he  said  ;  *I  am  perfectly  comfortable 
here,  and  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  putting  me  up.  Only,  I 
don't  like  staying  for  ever,  you  know.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  please  don't  think  of  that.  We  are  very 
glad  to  keep  you  as  long  as  you  like  to  stay.' 

So  the  unbidden  guest  remained  at  Sjnatia,  hardly  concealing 
his  weariness  and  impatience  to  be  gone. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

THE    DIE    IS    CAST 

During  all  this  time  Guy  Langley  had  seen  much  less  of  Helen, 
and  he  was  concerned  at  the  deprivation.  It  troubled  him 
greatly  when  she  failed  to  appear  at  the  tennis-ground  in  the  even- 
ings. It  troubled  him  still  more  to  know  that  she  was  driving 
or  riding  with  Pitt  Wright,  even  though  her  father  was  with  them. 
He  would  have  been  pleased  if  he  had  known  how  she  disliked  the 
duty  ;  and  he  might  have  guessed  it  from  her  evident  pleasure 
when  at  times  she  did  break  away  ;  but  a  man  in  love  is  never 
reasonable.  The  net  result  was  that  he  saw  less  of  her,  and  knew 
she  was  constantly  with  some  one  else.  It  seemed  odd  to  him 
that  Pitt  Wright  should  stay  so  long  except  for  one  reason.  Guy 
was  getting  sore  and  jealous.  It  was  not  surprising.  Helen  con- 
trolled her  dislike  bravely,  for  her  father's  sake,  and  she  said 
nothing  to  others  against  her  guest.  They  seemed  to  be  on  the 
best  of  terms. 

One  Saturday  night  before  dinner,  when  Guy  walked  into  the 
anteroom  of  the  mess  rather  early,  intending  to  spend  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  reading  a  magazine  article  which  he  had  begun,  he 
found  Pitt  Wright  sitting  near  the  fireplace.  He  had  come  to 
dine  with  Denham,  who  was  also  there.  As  Guy  came  in,  the 
two  were  laughing,  and  he  heard  Denham  say  :  *  You  had  better 
bolt  before  it  is»  too  late.  She  is  a  determined  young  woman.' 
The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Guy's  entrance,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  several  other  men  came  in  ;  but  during  dinner  Guy  could 
not  get  those  words  out  of  his  head.  He  spoke  little,  and  ate 
less,  and  looked  so  glum  that  St.  Orme,  who  was  sitting  next  him, 
attacked  him  on  the  subject. 

*  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you?'  St.  Orme  asked  in 
his  fine,  slow,  rolling  voice,  after  several  attempts  had  failed. 
*  You  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  be  shot,  or  married,  or  some- 
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thing.     By  Jove,  I  believe  that's  it.    A  ses  beaux  yeux  J '  and  he 
drained  his  glass. 

Guy  flushed  guiltily,  and  Chimp's  ringing  *  Ha  !  ha  I '  by  his 
side  irritated  him ;  but  the  words  made  him  rouse  himself,  and 
for  the  rest  of  dinner  he  was  less  silent  Unfortunately  the 
provocation  soon  recurred. 

There  was  a  very  small  party  at  mess  that  night,  and  Pitt 
Wright  was  the  only  stranger.  When  the  cigar-box  came  round, 
several  of  those  who  had  dined  went  off ;  some  of  them  were 
going  to  drive  out  to  camp  for  a  day's  shooting.  Guy  was  listen- 
ing to  a  story  of  St.  Orme's  about  an  adventure  of  his  in  Egypt. 
St.  Orme  had  seen  some  odd  things,  and  his  stories,  told  in  his 
swaggering  manner,  were  amusing  enough.  Suddenly  Guy 
caught  a  few  words  which  made  him  start.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  a  few  places  from  him,  Denham  and  Pitt  Wright 
were  smoking  cigarettes.  Pitt  Wright  was  sitting  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  self -satisfied  smile,  and  Denham  was  leaning  with 
his  elbow  on  the  table  talking  in  a  low  voice.  During  a  momen- 
tary pause,  Guy  heard  him  say :  *  My  dear  fellow,  any  one  can 
see  the  girl  is  hard  hit.  You  have  taken  our  one  ewe  lamb,  like 
the  beggar  in  the  Bible.' 

For  the  life  of  him  Guy  could  not  have  helped  listening  to  the 
answer.  *  Well,  she  certainly  is  getting  rather  affectionate.  I 
think  it's  about  time  I  cleared  out.'  Denham  laughed  at  the  lie, 
a  sneering  contemptuous  laugh,  though  the  lie  was  of  his  own 
making.  Guy's  heart  sank,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could  have  killed 
the  man  who  was  smiling  opposite  to  him ;  but  what  he  had 
heard  none  the  less  smote  him  with  a  conviction  of  truth.  He 
sat  through  the  remainder  of  St.  Orme's  story  with  a  dull  pain 
gnawing  at  his  heart ;  and  directly  the  story  was  ended  he  got 
up. 

*  Well,  I'm  off  now,'  he  said  ;  *  I  am  not  very  fit  to-night  and 
must  turn  in  early,'  and  he  walked  out  into  the  air. 

St.  Orme  looked  after  him  curiously,  and  then  yawned, 
twisted  up  his  moustache,  and  strolled  into  the  anteroom.  He 
did  not  like  Denham  or  Pitt  Wright,  and  as  he  turned  he  looked 
over  them  with  an  open  insolent  contempt  which  both  saw  and 
resented.  They  spoke  evil  of  him  when  he  was  out  of  hearing, 
and  he  said  to  himself :  *  Little  cads,  those  two.'  He  would  have 
preferred  saying  it  aloud  ;  but  one  cannot  say  all  one  thinks. 

Guy  walked  across  to  his  quarters  and  dropped  into  a  long 
cane  chair  in  the  sitting-room  which  he  shared  with  Dale.    He 
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felt  a  burning  hatred  for  Pitt  Wright,  and  some  indignation 
against  Helen  herself.  *They  are  all  alike,'  he  thought,  as  he 
called  to  mind  how  little  he  had  seen  her  of  late.  *  She  knows 
the  brute's  got  money  and  chucks  me  over  like  an  old  glove.'  It 
did  not  occur  to  his  mind  that  she  had  never  professed  any  love 
for  him,  and  that  he  had  never  asked  her  for  it. 

Dale  was  absent.  He  had  gone  over  to  Mrs.  Dangerfield's 
after  dinner.  She  had  asked  them  both,  but  Guy  would  not  go 
when  the  time  came.  It  was  rather  unlucky  for  Guy's  peace  of 
mind.  He  was  in  a  humour  when  a  longing  for  sympathy  might 
have  been  too  strong  for  his  reserve ;  and,  if  he  had  spoken  to 
his  friend.  Dale's  breezy  common  sense  and  belief  in  him  would 
have  swept  away  the  mist.  As  it  was,  Guy  sat  alone  smoking 
and  drinking  whisky  and  soda-water,  and  brooding  in  silence, 
for  an  hour  or  more. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  sat,  a  feeling  gradually  came  to  him  that 
after  all  he  was  perhaps  distressing  himself  unnecessarily.  Den- 
ham's  assertion  and  Pitt  Wright's  reply  might  be  quite  untrue. 
The  one  might  have  been  more  chaff  than  earnest,  and  the  other 
merely  the  conceited  boast  of  a  flattered  man.  How  often  he  had 
heard  chaff  of  the  kind  before  and  attached  no  importance  to  it. 
His  mind  swayed  this  way  and  that  in  alternations  of  fear  and 
hope,  but  gradually  the  hope  became  more  definite.  '  Anyhow, 
I  will  go  over  and  settle  it  one  way  or  another,'  he  said  to  him- 
self at  last.  *  Anything  is  better  than  this.'  Even  then  Guy  did 
not  put  clearly  before  himself  the  idea  of  marriage.  He  was  only 
filled  with  desire  to  know  that  Helen  loved  him.  It  would  be 
enough  for  the  present  if  he  could  make  certain  that  Pitt  Wright 
had  been  lying,  and  that  he  himself  was  dear  to  her.  If  he  had 
been  older,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  more  cautious  and  have 
thought  it  all  out  more  definitely  before  acting,  but  he  was  young 
and  reckless.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  if  he  married  Helen 
he  would  be  throwing  himself  away,  or  that  any  one  could  think 
so.  Few  men  are  snobs  at  three-and-twenty.  He  did  not  enter- 
tain any  exaggerated  idea  of  his  own  value ;  and  if  he  thought 
of  his  own  people  at  all,  he  thought  they  had  only  to  see  her. 
But,  in  truth,  he  hardly  thought  of  them  yet.  With  all  his  indo- 
lence, perhaps  because  of  it,  his  natural  tendency  was  to  act 
without  troubling  himself  much  beforehand  as  to  the  opinion  of 
others.  In  a  few  words  he  was  young  and  in  love,  and  he  was 
goaded  by  jealousy.  Who  stops  to  think  it  all  out  at  his  age  ? 
Have  we  not  life  before  us,  and  strong  hands  and  hot  hearts  ? 
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Guy  was  happier  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He 
straightened  himself  in  his  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  called 
for  another  *peg'  in  a  voice  that  was  no  longer  despairing. 
Then  he  got  into  bed  and  fell  asleep,  dreaming  of  love  and  hap- 
piness. 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  Dale  arrived.  He  had 
walked  home  after  a  merry  evening  and  supper.  The  servants 
were  rolled  up  on  the  floor  in  the  back  verandah,  fast  asleep,  and 
the  lamp  in  the  sitting-room  had  burnt  itself  out.  Dale  felt  his 
way  cautiously  across  to  the  door  of  his  own  room  with  his  hands 
in  front  of  him  ;  but  he  stumbled  over  the  wooden  arm  of  Guy's 
long  chair,  upon  which  Guy  had  left  his  empty  tumbler.  This 
fell  on  the  edge  of  the  seat  and  broke,  and  Dale  swore.  The 
shiver  of  glass  woke  Guy  up,  and  he  heard  Dale  grope  his  way 
into  the  next  room.  A  miserable  sense  of  something  being  wrong 
came  upon  him,  and  looking  into  his  memory  he  recalled  Pitt 
Wright's  words.  The  sudden  remembrance  made  him  groan  and 
turn  upon  his  bed  in  a  torture  of  jealous  wretchedness.  Then 
his  mind  raipdly  recaught  the  line  of  thought  which  had  com- 
forted him  before,  and  he  felt  better  again.  After  that  he  began 
to  tell  himself  that  things  always  looked  black  at  night,  and  that 
all  would  be  brighter  in  the  morning.  The  thought  of  the  day, 
with  its  sunshine  and  action,  soothed  him,  and  he  fell  asleep. 
When  he  finally  woke  at  eight  o'clock,  he  did  so  with  a  beating 
heart  and  a  sense  of  excitement ;  but  the  excitement  was  not 
altogether  unpleasing.  His  natural  hopefulness  had  come  to  his 
rescue. 

It  was  Dale's  turn  for  church  parade,  which  Guy  was  not 
sorry  for;  and  he  drove  off  alone  after  breakfast  to  the  Civil 
station.  The  cold  weather  was  lasting  well  and  the  air  was  still 
pleasant,  but  the  sun  was  strong  and  the  little  church  felt  cool 
and  refreshing.  He  was  just  in  time,  and  as  he  took  his  seat  he 
noticed  with  satisfaction  that  his  enemy  was  not  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's pew.  Colonel  Treveryan  was  sitting  in  it  alone.  *  I'm 
glad  the  brute  isn't  there,'  Guy  thought  in  a  truly  Christian 
spirit.  Then  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  Helen  might  have 
stayed  at  home  too,  and  he  looked  round  at  the  gallery.  No, 
she  was  there  all  right.  He  caught  her  eyes,  and  it  made  his 
heart  jump.  He  turned  round  hastily,  and  did  not  see  the  blush 
that  sprang  to  her  face.     Hunter  saw  it  and  smiled  to  himself. 

The  prayers  seemed  long  that  morning,  and  the  sermon 
longer.    At  times  Guy  caught  Helen's  voice  in  the  singing ;  it 
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was  his  only  pleasure  during  the  service.  At  last  it  ended,  and 
he  was  able  to  go  outside  and  await  her.  When  she  came  down 
from  the  gallery  and  saw  him,  there  was  something  in  his  face 
which  attracted  her  attention  at  once.  It  was  a  look  of  inquiry 
and  eagerness  which  was  unusual  to  him.  He  was  embarrassed, 
and  his  embarrassment  communicated  itself  to  her.  However, 
this  was  only  momentary.  They  had  hardly  shaken  hands  when 
they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Treveryan,  who  had  been  talking  to 
Mrs.  Hunter.  *Good  morning,  Langley,'  he  said.  *Are  you 
coming  over  to  lunch  ? ' 

*  I  shall  be  very  glad,  if  you  will  have  me.' 

*  That's  right.    Is  Dale  coming  too  ? ' 

*  No,  Colonel,  he  is  on  duty  to-day.' 

*  Come  along  with  us  then,  and  tell  your  man  to  bring  your 
trap  round.' 

Guy  followed  Helen  into  the  Treveryans'  carriage,  which  was 
open,  and  drove  up  with  them.  Helen  was  looking  very  bright 
and  happy,  with  a  warm  colour  in  her  face ;  and  as  he  sat  opposite, 
her  dress  touching  him  and  her  sweet  eyes  looking  straight  into 
his  when  she  spoke,  he  wished  the  drive  were  ten  miles  long. 
When  they  got  near  the  house  Colonel  Treveryan  said :  **I  am 
going  on  if  you  will  excuse  me.  I  want  to  see  Oldham,  and  he 
was  not  in  church.  I  shall  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  Shall  I 
bring  him  over  to  lunch,  Nell  ? ' 

*Ye8,  do,  father.  Tell  him  it  is  my  order.  We  have  not 
seen  him  for  a  week.' 

Guy  and  Helen  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  walked  up  the 
steps.  At  the  top,  between  the  pillars  of  the  porch,  they  found 
Pitt  Wright  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  smoking  a  cigarette.  He  had 
been  reading  some  papers,  which  were  lying  about  on  the  matting. 
He  nodded  slightly  to  Guy,  and,  without  any  attempt  to  rise  from 
his  chair,  said  to  Helen  :  *  Well,  did  the  little  Pddre  give  you  a 
good  sermon  ? ' 

*  Yes,  very  good,'  she  said,  and  was  passing  on  into  the  hall 
when  he  lazily  put  out  his  hand  over  the  arm  of  his  chair  as  if  to 
stop  her. 

*  Don't  go,'  he  said  in  his  throaty  voice.  *  Come  and  sit  down, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.' 

Helen  moved  aside.  *  I  must  go  and  take  my  things  off,' 
was  all  she  said  in  answer ;  but  the  tone  of  her  voice  pleased 
Guy  in  the  midst  of  his  wrath.  He  would  not  trust  himself  to 
stay  outside  with  Pitt  Wright,  and  he  followed  her  into  the  hall, 
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passing  straight  through  to  the  drawing-room  as  she  disappeared 
into  her  own  rooms  to  the  right.  He  had  not  waited  long  when 
she  came  back.  Something  in  her  face  and  carriage  emboldened 
him,  and  he  said  :  ^  Let  us  go  and  sit  in  the  south  verandah.  It 
is  pleasanter  there.' 

She  looked  back  through  the  hall  to  where  Pitt  Wright  was 
sitting ;  then  she  turned  and  walked  through  the  dining-room. 
As  they  came  into  the  verandah  Guy  said  to  her,  *  How  long  is 
Mr.  Pitt  Wright  going  to  stay  ? ' 

The  answer  was  emphatic.  *  He  is  going  to-morrow,  thank 
goodness.' 

*  Then  you  don't  like  him  ? ' 

*  Like  him ! '  she  said,  with  a  flushing  cheek  and  something 
very  like  a  stamp  of  the  little  foot.  *  Like  him  !  I  detest  him 
and  his  insolent  ways.  He  would  never  dare  to  behave  in  Eng- 
land as  he  does  out  here.  Oh,  if  only  he  were  not  in  our  house 
and  I  were  not  obliged  to  stand  it ! ' 

Guy's  delight  only  gave  the  spur  to  his  indignation.  *  I  am 
not  obliged  to  stand  it,'  he  said.  ^  Shall  I  take  him  in  hand  and 
give  him  a  kicking?  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  so  much.' 
Guy  was  very  young. 

Helen  was  young  too,  but  she  was  a  woman.  *  I  wish  some 
one  would,'  she  could  not  help  saying ;  then  she  laughed  and 
pulled  herself  up.  *  But  you  must  not  talk  like  that.  I  daresay 
he  means  no  harm.  It  is  only  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be 
treated  in  that  sort  of  way,  and  it  makes  me  lose  my  temper.  It 
is  very  silly  of  me.' 

Guy  was  supremely  happy  in  his  position  of  confidant.  *  Do 
hand  him  over  to  me,'  he  said  ;  *  I  have  often  longed  to  have  it 
out  with  him  on  my  own  account.  He's  a  horrid  cad ;  and  I 
don't  think  I  should  have  stood  him  till  now  if  he  had  not  been 
your  guest.' 

Helen  began  to  be  embarrassed  at  Guy's  earnest  face  and 
manner,  and  she  felt  rather  ashamed  of  what  she  had  said  and 
let  him  say.  *No,  no,  Mr.  Langley,' she  answered,  *you  must 
behave  properly.  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  like  that.  Please 
don't  think  anything  more  about  it,  or  it  will  make  me  very 
uncomfortable.' 

Guy  could  not  look  into  her  eyes  and  restrain  himself.  'I 
wish  you  would  give  me  the  right,'  he  began  in  a  voice  that  was 
a  caress. 

With  all  her  innocence  Helen  understood  now,  and  she  inter- 
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rupted  him  hastily.  She  was  not  prepared  for  this,  and  not  quite 
in  a  humour  for  it.  It  startled  her  at  the  moment  more  than  it 
pleased  her.  There  were  so  many  people  about.  The  servants 
were  walking  in  and  out  of  the  dining-room  behind  them  ;  and 
everything  was  so  public.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  see  at  this 
moment  Goldney's  dog-cart  coming  up  the  drive.  *  Oh,  there  is 
Mr.  Goldney,'  she  said,  as  if  she  had  not  heard  ;  *  I  suppose  he  is 
coming  to  lunch.  I  must  go  in.'  Guy  was  only  incited  by  the 
check.  *Stay  one  minute,'  he  said,  but  she  walked  on  into  the 
dining-room.  As  she  did  so  he  remembered  that  it  was  his  only 
chance  for  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  there  would  be  the  usual 
gathering  for  tea,  and  then  church  again.  Guy  was  desperate. 
*Miss  Treveryan,'  he  said,  as  he  walked  in  with  her,  'I  must 
speak  to  you.  I  shall  come  to-morrow.'  Her  only  answer  was  a 
burning  blush,  which  covered  her  cheeks  and  forehead  and  ears 
as  she  turned  to  meet  her  visitors.  Guy  could  see  it  mantling 
into  her  bright  brown  hair  at  the  nape  of  her  neck.  Goldney 
saw  it  too.  He  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  warmth  of  his  wel- 
come, but  he  was  not  deceived  by  it.  It  was  a  warmth  born  of 
embarrassment,  as  he  guessed  with  a  pang  at  his  heart. 

A  few  minutes  later  Colonel  Treveryan  arrived,  bringing  the 
judge  with  him,  and  then  the  luncheon  gong  sounded.  During 
the  meal  Guy  did  not  speak  to  Helen.  Oldham  and  Pitt  Wright 
sat  next  her,  and  she  talked  to  the  former.  But  there  were  only 
six  of  them,  and  once  or  twice  the  talk  became  general.  Once  he 
met  her  eyes,  and  again  she  blushed  crimson.  He  saw  that  it 
distressed  her,  and  he  refrained  from  speaking  to  her  any  more. 
Directly  after  lunch  she  left  them.  Guy  could  not  resist  stopping 
till  tea-time,  but  it  was  useless  ;  and  when  the  gathering  began 
he  ordered  his  dog-cart.  She  shook  hands  with  him  when  he 
went,  and  their  eyes  met  again.  Guy  knew  then  that  she  was 
not  angry  with  him,  but  she  had  cut  short  his  offer,  and  he  knew 
no  more. 

As  he  drove  home  he  felt  disappointed,  but  he  was  not  alto- 
gether unhappy.  At  all  events,  Helen  did  not  care  for  Pitt 
Wright.  That  maddening  doubt  had  been  laid.  Did  she  care 
for  him  ?  She  had  not  shown  much  sign  of  it,  but  he  had  hopes. 
It  was  clumsy  of  him  to  spring  a  mine  upon  her  like  that.  Per- 
haps if  he  had  had  a  quiet  chance  it  would  have  been  all  right 
At  all  events,  he  was  now  determined  to  know.  The  next  day 
should  decide. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SUSPENSE 

Dale  had  spent  a  fairly  cheerful  day  during  Guy's  absence.  He 
had  done  his  duty  in  the  morning,  and  had  then  gone  over  and 
called  upon  his  Colonel's  wife  and  tried  to  play  with  Mabs,  but 
Mabs  had  rather  snubbed  him.  She  had  not  much  respect  for 
Chimp.  After  that  he  had  taken  his  cheery  smile  on  to  Mrs. 
Dangerfield's,  and  joined  her  lunch  party.  She  asked  him  where 
Guy  was. 

*  Gk)ne  over  to  church  at  the  Civil  station.' 

*  As  usual.   We  shall  have  him  reading  the  lessons  soon.  And 
on  to  lunch  at  the  Treveryans',  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  I  expect  so.    He  said  he  should  stay  if  they  asked  him.' 
'That  girl  is  a  nuisance.    I  wish  she  would  take  the  little 

•*  Pink  'un  "  and  leave  you  boys  in  peace.' 

*  She  is  a  jolly  girl  all  the  same.' 

*  I  daresay,  but  she  is  poaching,  and  I  object.' 

*  I  am  afraid  it's  no  use,  Mrs.  Dangerfield.  Guy  can  be  pretty 
obstinate  when  he  chooses.' 

*  Well,  there  are  some  more  of  you,  that's  one  comfort ;  only 
he  was  about  the  best.    I  am  sorry  he  has  taken  to  evil  courses.' 

Dale  did  not  answer,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

After  a  very  merry  lunch  the  party  broke  up.  For  a  wonder 
Dale  had  been  tempted  to  drink  some  champagne,  a  ruinous 
thing  to  do  in  India  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  he  felt  lazy 
and  bored.  He  strolled  over  to  his  quarters  and  sat  down  in 
Guy's  long  chair,  with  his  little  muscular  legs  up  on  the  project- 
ing arms. 

His  dog  Jock  came  in  from  the  compound,  where  he  had  been 

chasing  a  squirrel.    Jock  was  a  queer-looking  beast.    Dale  had 
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bought  him  as  a  puppy  under  the  belief  that  he  was  going  to  be 
a  fox-terrier ;  but  long  before  he  was  full-grown  it  became  clear 
that  something  had  gone  wrong.  He  was  leggy,  and  his  coat 
was  rougher  and  thinner  than  a  fox-terrier's  has  any  right  to  be. 
You  could  see  the  spots  on  the  skin  below.  His  manners,  too, 
bore  unmistakable  mark  of  a  plebeian  origin.  They  were  the 
manners  of  the  immortal  Crab ;  he  never  could  be  taught  the 
least  respect  for  capons  or  farthingales.  At  this  moment  Jock 
was  covered  with  yellow  dust,  and  Dale  told  him  he  was  a  dirty 
little  devil,  and  tried  to  make  him  lie  down  on  the  floor,  which 
he  declined  to  do.  He  was  a  republican  sort  of  dog,  affectionate 
enough  in  his  own  way,  but  thoroughly  disobedient.  If  he  did 
not  approve  of  your  orders  he  trotted  off  quietly,  and  went  to 
stay  with  a  friend  until  you  were  in  a  more  reasonable  frame  of 
mind.    Sometimes  he  would  stay  away  a  day  or  two. 

For  a  few  minutes  Dale  sat  quiet,  cogitating  upon  the  nature 
of  dogs  in  general  and  fox-terriers  in  particular.  He  still  re- 
garded Jock  as  a  fox-terrier.  *  Rummy  little  beggars,'  he 
thought  to  himself,  *  always  chivvying  something.  Wonder  why 
they  can't  leave  squirrels  and  things  alone.'  Then  it  gradually 
dawned  upon  him  that  he  was  always  chivvying  something  too. 

*I'm  blest  if  we're  not  rather  like  that  ourselves.  Small 
blame  to  us  either.  Life  would  not  be  much  good  if  there  were 
no  sport  to  be  got.' 

Abstruse  thought,  however,  was  not  Dale's  line,  and  he  looked 
round  the  room  for  something  to  amuse  him.  His  eye  fell  on  a 
small  square  table,  upon  which  lay  a  pile  of  Guy's  books.  It  was 
within  reach,  and  he  pulled  it  towards  his  chair,  and  turned  over 
the  volumes. 

*  Poetry  books,'  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  face  of  disgust.  *  I 
can't  make  Guy  out.  He  can  shoot  and  ride  and  play  polo  and 
all  that,  so  it's  not  as  if  he  was  an  ass  and  fit  for  nothing  else  ; 
and  yet  he  will  sit  reading  this  rot  by  the  hour  together.'  Chimp 
was  not  born  under  a  rhyming  planet. 

He  took  up  a  copy  of  Wordsworth,  and  opened  it  at  random, 
and  turned  over  a  page  or  two  until  he  came  to  a  passage  Guy 
had  marked.    Chimp  read  it  out  aloud — 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 
Half -hidden  from  the  eye ; 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 
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*  That  is  rather  jolly,'  he  said.  He  read  the  preceding  verse, 
and  then  the  last.    The  closing  lines  he  repeated — 

But  she  is  in  her  gnvve,  and  0  1 
The  difference  to  me  ! 

'  Well,  I  suppose,  that  would  make  one  feel  a  bit  cheap,  but  I 
don't  see  many  points  in  it  all  the  same — as  poetry.  There's  no 
go  about  it.  Besides,  any  fool  could  say  a  thing  like  that.' 
After  this  he  looked  at  Harry  Gill,  but  Wordsworth  did  not  suit 
him.  *  Drivel,'  he  said,  as  he  put  it  down,  and  opened  Shelley. 
The  volume  was  scored  in  all  directions  by  Guy's  pencil-marks, 
but  to  Chimp's  mind  Guy's  admiration  was  not  comprehensible. 
He  looked  at  bits  of  The  Skylark  and  The  Cloud,  and  other 
marked  pieces. 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow. 

*  Very  pretty,  I  daresay.  I  don't  see  the  force  of  it  myself. 
Milton, — oh,  that's  the  old  bird  who  wrote  the  Allegro,  that  they 
made  us  learn  at  Bob  Sayers's  before  I  went  to  Harrow.  There  it 
is,  by  Jove  1  How  I  hated  it,  and  the  other  thing,  Penseroso; 
that  was  worse.  It's  a  beastly  shame  to  make  little  beggars  of 
ten  or  eleven  learn  those  hard  pieces,  all  full  of  Latin  names  and 
things,  when  they  can't  understand  them.  I  believe  that  is  what 
set  me  against  poetry.  I  daresay  I  should  have  been  no  end  fond 
of  it  if  I  had  had  a  chance.  I  like  really  good  poetry  awfully 
now.' 

Bat  hark  the  cry  is  Astur,  and  see  the  ranks  divide, 
And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna  comes  with  his — something — stride  ; 
Upon  his  ample  shoulders  clangs  loud  the  fourfold  shield, 
And  in  his  hand  the  mighty  brand  that  none  but  he  can  wield. 

*  That's  the  sort  of  thing.     That  makes  you  sit  up.' 

He  looked  for  a  copy  of  Macaulay,  but  it  was  not  there.  *  I 
know  he  has  got  it,'  OMmp  said  ;  *  I  have  heard  him  spout  it  by 
the  yard.'  He  went  back  to  Milton  with  a  sigh,  and  made  a 
heroic  attempt  to  read  some  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  he  could  not. 
He  found  a  marked  passage  in  Lyddas — 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 
That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind. 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days. 
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*  Oh,  I  daresay,  old  man.  I  think  I  see  you  sc6rning  delights 
and  living  laborious  days.' 

Were  it  not  better  done  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair? 

*  Beastly  untidy  of  Nesera,  but  that's  more  his  form  just  now, 
poor  old  chap.  It  is  a  dangerous  game.  If  he  gets  bowled  over, 
won't  old  Lady  Mary  cut  up  rough  neither  ?  She's  a  jolly  girl, 
but  I  don't  expect  she's  got  a  bob  ;  and  he  hasn't  got  too  much. 
I  wish  I  could  give  him  some.' 

Chimp  remained  in  a  brown  study  for  a  while,  thinking  of  his 
friend,  and  his  friend's  home  where  he  had  spent  a  week  the 
year  before ;  then  he  returned  to  his  poetry.  He  opened  Cole- 
ridge, and  skimmed  through  the  Ancient  Manner,  and  then  came 
upon  the  Vision  of  Kubla  Khan.  He  read  how  Coleridge  had 
composed  the  poem  in  his  sleep,  and  how  it  had  been  driven  out 
of  his  head  by  the  man  on  business  from  Porlock.  *  What  a  jolly 
lie,'  Chimp  said  ;  *  I  bet  he  got  stumped,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  finish  it.     Don't  wonder  either.' 

Then  he  tried  Keats,  but  that  was  hopeless.  The  would-be 
classical  pictures  seemed  to  him  eminently  foolish,  as  indeed  they 
were ;  and  he  did  not  care  for  the  verse.  He  managed  to  read 
through  Lamia.  *  Beastly  shame,'  he  said.  *  Why  couldn't  the 
old  beggar  leave  them  alone  ?  She  was  not  doing  any  harm,  and 
they  were  having  a  real  good  time.  Awful  hard  luck  on  both  of 
them.' 

Chimp  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pile  now,  and  there  he 
found  an  unpretending  little  volume  in  brown.  *  May  as  well 
go  right  through,'  he  thought.  *  Guy  will  laugh  when  I  tell  him 
I  have  read  the  whole  lot.  Gordon, — Scotchman,  I  suppose. 
All  about  bonny  lasses  and  wee  bit  bairns.'  He  opened  the  book 
and  read  a  marked  passage — 

She  rose  when  I  hit  her,  I  saw  the  stream  glitter, 
A  wide  scarlet  nostril  flashed  close  by  my  knee. 
Between  sky  and  water  the  Clown  came  and  caught  her. 
The  space  that  he  cleared  was  a  caution  to  see. 

^By  George,  that's  something  like.'  He  read  through  the 
piece  with  keen  enjoyment  and  then  turned  to  the  title-page 
again.  *  Gordon, — ^Adam  Lindsay  Gordon.  I  remember  now 
Guy  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  read  it.    That's  a  ripping 
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piece.'  He  turned  over  the  leaves  and  found  a  mine  of  wealth — 
the  8ick  Stockrider,  the  Brishrangei^  the  Ride  from  the  Wreck, 
Britomarte,  Chimp  was  reading  half -aloud  now,  reading  with 
enjoyment  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  full  hour  before  he  put 
down  that  delightful  book — unequal,  even  poor  in  parts,  but  so 
full  of  vigour  and  poetry. 

At  last  he  yawned  and  stretched  himself :  *  Done  the  whole 
jolly  lot.  Guy  is  having  a  real  innings  to-day.  Stayed  to  tea,  I 
suppose.' 

It  was  getting  on  towards  evening,  and  Spot,  a  puppy  of  Guy's 
which  was  tied  up  in  the  stables,  was  making  a  diabolical  noise. 
It  had  slept  at  intervals  during  the  afternoon,  but  was  now  broad 
awake  and  mad  to  get  loose.  Its  occasional  yelps  had  changed 
into  an  almost  ceaseless  paroxysm  of  shrieking.  Close  by  it  two 
syces  slept  unconcernedly,  rolled  up  in  their  sheets,  and  one  was 
quietly  smoking.  He  felt  neither  pity  nor  annoyance  ;  and  the 
other  two  were  in  no  way  disturbed.  Natives  of  India  do  not 
seem  to  mind  any  noise  when  they  are  asleep.  Those  who  are 
awake  never  think  of  moderating  their  voices  on  account  of  a 
sleeper.  Dale  was  not  so  philosophic.  The  hoarse  yells  of  the 
poor  little  wretch,  as  it  tore  at  its  rope  and  half -strangled  itself, 
were  more  than  he*  could  stand  ;  and,  moreover,  he  thought  he 
would  go  for  a  ride  before  dinner,  by  way  of  clearing  his  head. 
He  strolled  out  towards  the  stables  and  ordered  his  horse,  and 
let  Spot  loose.  Jock  had  come  up,  and  the  puppy  immediately 
began  worrying  him,  hanging  on  to  his  ears  and  biting,  till  he 
turned  upon  it  with  a  snarl.  It  looked  surprised,  and  then  stood 
barking  at  him,  with  its  head  down  between  its  paws.  But  Jock 
hated  the  puppy,  and  would  not  play. 

When  Dale  had  looked  at  the  horses  he  went  into  the  house  to 
change  his  clothes,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  little  beast,  which 
had  disappeared.  It  came  into  the  sitting-room  soon  afterwards, 
carrying  a  very  nasty  bone  which  it  dropped  on  the  floor.  The 
draught  was  stirring  the  hanging  corner  of  a  table-cloth,  which 
looked  bright  and  inviting.  Guy  was  fond  of  pretty  things,  and 
had  covered  an  old-fashioned  round  table  at  one  side  of  the  room 
with  a  piece  of  embroidered  Delhi  work.  The  puppy  fixed  his 
sharp  little  teeth  in  the  hanging  piece  and  worried  it  savagely, 
backing  across  the  floor  and  shaking  his  head.  Before  long  a 
book  was  pulled  to  the  edge  of  the  table  and  fell  on  the  matting 
with  a  slap,  which  startled  the  puppy  and  made  him  jump  away 
with  his  tail  down.    His  terror,  however,  was  only  momentary. 
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He  stood  looking  at  the  book  for  a  second  or  two  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  then  came  back  and  smelt  it.  Apparently  the 
result  was  satisfactory,  for  his  next  move  was  to  lie  down  on  the 
floor  and  treat  the  book  as  a  bone.  He  got  his  side  teeth  well 
home  on  a  comer  of  it,  and  chewed  off  a  bit  of  the  cover,  leaving 
a  very  ragged  edge  and  some  sharp  tooth-marks  beyond. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Dale  came  into  the 
room.  The  puppy  looked  up,  with  the  book  between  his  fore- 
paws.  Next  moment  he  yelped  piteously  as  he  was  held  up  by 
the  skin  of  the  neck.  *  You  mischievous  little  brute,'  Dale  said, 
administering  punishment  to  the  small  hanging  shivering  body. 
*  I  can't  leave  you  for  a  minute  without  your  being  up  to  some 
devilry.'    Yelp,  yelp,  yelp  I 

Then  the  sweeper  was  called  and  the  culprit  taken  away 
whimpering,  and  Chimp  picked  up  the  book.  It  was  a  handsome 
edition  of  Tennyson's  minor  poems  bound  in  red  morocco  with 
gold  edges.  *  By  Jove,  won't  Guy  swear  1 '  he  said  ;  *  he  is  fond 
of  that  book,  I  know.  What  beasts  puppies  are.'  After  which 
he  put  the  remains  back  on  the  table  and  went  out  to  the  door- 
step. Everything  was  right  there.  The  horse's  coat  was  like 
satin,  and  his  bit  like  burnished  silver.  Dale  was  getting  more 
and  more  particular  about  these  things.  He  mounted  and  rode 
out  of  the  gateway,  and  down  the  road  towards  the  Civil  station. 
On  one  side  of  the  road  was  a  bit  of  country  which  seemed 
promising  for  a  paper-chase  course,  and  he  wanted  to  look  at  it. 

As  he  rode  a  verse  of  Gordon's  kept  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  he 
repeated  it  aloud  with  a  twirl  of  his  riding-crop^- 

But  I  clove  his  skull  with  a  back  stroke  clean. 
For  the  glory  of  God  and  of  Gwendoline. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  saw  Guy  in  the  distance.  They 
pulled  up  and  spoke  to  one  another  for  a  minute,  and  Dale 
offered  to  go  back  with  him  if  he  would  come  out  too.  *No, 
thanks,  Chimp,'  he  answered.  *I  think  I  will  have  a  quiet 
smoke  before  dinner.' 

*  Lazy  beggar.    Are  you  dining  at  mess  ? 

*  Yes.' 

*  All  right.     So  am  I.     I  shan't  be  long.' 

He  rode  off,  thinking  that  Guy  looked  happier,  and  wondering 
whether  Helen  Treveryan  had  anything  to  do  with  it ;  but  in  a 
few  minutes  his  thoughts  turned  to  more  serious  matters.  As  he 
had  guessed,  it  would  do  very  well.    There  were  some  very  pretty 
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jumps,  chiefly  mud  walls  with  ditches,  which  could  be  improved 
in  parts  ;  one  or  two  artificial  water  channels,  and  some  rolling 
ground,  with  thick  timber  in  patches,  and  here  and  there  impas- 
sable lines  of  wall  and  water.  Altogether  a  good,  varied,  broken 
country,  not  too  open,  but  within  the  powers  of  any  one  who 
meant  going  and  had  a  horse  that  could  jump  a  bit.  Chimp  put 
his  Waler  over  one  or  two  mud  walls  with  much  satisfaction  to 
himself,  the  good  beast  taking  them  freely  even  in  cold  blood.  It 
is  curious  how  kindly  most  horses  will  go  at  mud  walls.  Then 
they  had  a  difference  of  opinion  about  a  little  ditch  with  some 
water  in  it,  but  Dale  eventually  persuaded  the  Waler  that  it  was 
all  right.  When  he  got  back  to  his  quarters,  he  had  worked  off 
his  lunch  and  was  in  good  spirits. 

So  apparently  was  Guy,  for  when  Dale  went  into  his  room, 
where  he  was  dressing  for  dinner,  Guy  was  whistling  John  Peel, 
It  is  true  that  he  was  rather  abstracted,  and  did  not  appear  to 
take  much  interest  in  the  account  of  the  paper-chase  course  ;  but 
he  was  cheerful.  Suddenly  his  cheerfulness  vanished.  *  Con- 
found it ! '  he  said  with  fiery  emphasis,  stopping  in  the  act  of 
brushing  his  hair. 

'  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ? ' 

Guy  hesitated,  with  a  scowl  on  his  face.  *  Oh,  nothing,'  he 
said;  *  only  I  had  forgotten  that  infernal  court-martial.'  Poor 
fellow  I  he  had  been  calculating  that  he  could  get  away  after 
stables  and  be  at  the  Treveryans'  by  one  o'clock.  The  disap- 
pointment was  severe,  and  he  went  in  to  dinner  as  silent  as  the 
night  before.  Directly  it  was  over  he  walked  back  to  his  quarters 
again  ;  and  there,  after  a  short  time,  he  was  joined  by  his  faith- 
ful friend,  who  could  not  understand  his  sudden  depression. 

Dale  found  him  sitting  in  his  chair,  without  a  book  and  look- 
ing very  gloomy,  one  hand  pressed  deep  into  his  pocket  and  the 
other  holding  a  cigar. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  old  man  ? '  Dale  inquired,  seating  him- 
self and  looking  at  him  curiously.     *  You're  not  seedy,  are  you  ? ' 

'Oh  no.     I'm  all  right.' 

*  You're  7iot  all  right.  I'm  certain  there  is  something  bother- 
ing you.    Nothing  wrong  about  money  ? ' 

*  Money?    No.     I'm  all  right — really.' 

Dale  looked  at  him  rather  sadly  ;  and  there  came  upon  Guy  a 
sadden  longing  for  sjrmpathy  which  he  could  not  control.  He  sat 
np  in  his  chair  and  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  broke  out : 
*  After  all,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  tell  lies  about  it.    liOok  here, 
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Chimp,  I  know  you  won't  talk.  It's  the  old  story.  I  have  made 
a  fool  of  myself ;  at  least,  I  don't  mean  that ;  but — well,  you 
know  what  I  mean.  I'm  awfully  hard  hit,  old  chap,  and  I  dare- 
say you  know  who  it  is.' 

There  could  not  be  much  doubt,  and  Dale  said  at  once,  ^  Miss 
Treveryan,  I  suppose.' 

*Yes.' 

*  Have  you  said  anything  to  her  ? ' 

*  No  ;  at  least,  not  exactly.' 

*  Are  you  going  to  ?  She's  an  awfully  nice  girl,  Guy ;  but  do 
you  mean  that  you're  going  to  marry  her  ? ' 

*  Yes,  if  she'll  have  me.  I  can't  go  on  any  longer  like  this. 
You  don't  know  what  it  is.  Chimp.  I  thought  she  cared  for  that 
brute  Pitt  Wright,  and  it  nearly  drove  me  mad.' 

Chimp  made  a  sound  expressive  of  unmitigated  scorn.  '  Pitt 
Wright !  What  an  ass  you  are  1  She  wouldn't  touch  him  with 
the  end  of  a  barge-pole — not  while  you  are  there,  anyhow.  Well, 
I  suppose  you  know  best,  old  chap ;  but  how  will  they  take  it  at 
home  ? ' 

Guy  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  as  a  vision  of  Lady  Mary 
came  across  him,  but  he  answered  stoutly,  *  I'm  sure  they  would 
be  delighted  if  they  knew  her  ;  and  anyhow,  when  I  marry,  I 
mean  to  choose  for  myself.' 

*  Of  course;  quite  right  too.  I  only  meant  that  sometimes  one's 
people  get  in  a  rise  about  one.    Do  you  think  there's  any  tin  ?' 

*  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care.  I  wish  I  knew  whether  she 
would  have  me.' 

*  Have  you  ?  Of  course  she'll  have  you.  I'd  bet  my  bottom 
dollar  on  that.' 

*  Do  you  think  so  really  ?  I  believe  I  should  shoot  myself  if 
she  refused.' 

Dale  burst  out  laughing.  *  What  rot,  Guy !  She  won't  refuse, 
and  you  would  not  shoot  yourself  if  she  did.' 

Guy  was  getting  happier  every  minute.  The  secret  was  out, 
and  Dale's  cheery  confidence  raised  his  spirits.  As  to  the  future, 
let  that  take  care  of  itself.  Had  he  not  a  whole  lifetime  before 
him  ?  Whatever  came  of  it,  he  must  hear  those  sweet  lips  say 
they  loved  him.  All  would  come  right  somehow  ;  it  always  did. 
They  stayed  talking  over  it  for  an  hour,  and  as  he  talked  Guy 
grow  more  and  more  enthusiastic.  The  slight  undercurrent  of 
doubt  and  warning  in  Dale's  words  and  manner  only  spurred  him 
on.    Before  they  separated  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 
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*  Well,  good  night,  old  man,'  Dale  said  at  parting.  *  Think  it 
over  well.  It's  a  big  jump  to  take.  Good  luck  any  way,  what- 
ever you  do.' 

*  I  have  thought  it  over,'  Guy  said.     *  Good-night.' 

He  went  into  his  room  and  began  to  write  to  Helen.  At  first 
the  words  came  glibly  enough,  but  then  there  was  a  check,  and 
he  could  not  get  it  exactly  right.  Dale  had  been  sleeping  peace- 
fully for  a  full  hour,  and  Guy — it  sounds  unromantic — had  been 
obliged  to  refresh  himself  with  a  long  tumbler  of  whiskey  and 
soda  before  he  was  satisfied.  Everything  was  silent  as  he  i*ead 
over  his  final  copy  of  the  letter  which  was  to  decide  his  fate.  The 
weary  bearer  who  brought  him  his  '  peg '  had  put  out  the  lights 
and  rolled  himself  up  in  his  sheet  and  gone  to  sleep  again  in  the 
verandah.  There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  except  at  intervals 
a  horse  moving  sleepily  in  the  stable,  and  the  faint,  distant  bark- 
ing of  some  village  dogs.  The  house  and  all  around  it  lay  calm 
and  still  in  the  moonlight.    Guy's  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Miss  Treveryan — I  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  come  over 
to-morrow,  but  I  find  I  am  on  duty  and  cannot  get  away  until  the 
evening,  when  you  said  you  had  some  people  to  tennis.  I  cannot 
wait  another  day  on  the  chance  of  seeing  you,  and  must  therefore 
write.  I  think  you  know  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you.  It  is  no  use 
my  saying  much.  If  you  can  give  me  what  alone  I  care  to  have — 
your  love — ^you  have  given  it  to  me  already.  If  you  have  not  given 
it  to  me,  no  protestations  on  my  part  would  make  you  do  so.  Will 
you  send  me  a  few  lines  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  tell  me  whether  I 
have  had  the  wonderful  good  fortune  to  win  what  is  more  to  me  than 
all  the  world  ?  I  shall  await  your  answer  very  anxiously.  You  have 
given  me  no  right  to  speak  to  you  as  I  have  done  ;  and  you  must  not 
reproach  yourself  in  the  slightest  degree  for  any  pain  that  you  may 
have  to  cause  me  now.  Whatever  comes,  I  shall  always  be  glad  that 
I  Lave  had  the  happiness  to  know  you.  Please  forgive  me  for  writ- 
ing if  I  have  troubled  you  by  doing  so.  One  line  in  answer  will  be 
enough.    Only  let  it  come  soon. — Yours  very  sincerely, 

Guy  Langley. 

Please  show  this  to  Colonel  Treveryan  if  you  like ;  but  let  me 
have  my  answer  from  yourself,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Guy  lit  a  match  and  carefully  burnt  the  scored  and  altered 
sheets  which  bore  his  first  efforts.  There  were  three  of  them,  each 
beginning  with  a  good,  boldly- written  sentence  or  two,  and  end- 
ing in  a  chaos  of  scribbles.  He  pressed  the  charred  remains  into 
powder  in  a  waste-paper  basket  wbicl^  he  kept  by  his  writing- 
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table  ;  then  he  went  over  his  letter  again.  It  read  to  him  rather 
curt  and  broken  up,  and  the  words  *  You  have  given  me  no  right ' 
worried  him.  He  had  got  two  *  givens '  before.  But  he  could  not 
alter  the  sentence  quite  to  his  mind.  '  I  have  no  right '  was  not 
what  he  meant.  He  left  the  point  open  and  passed  on  to  the 
ending.  In  his  second  attempt  he  had  left  out  the  '  Yours  very 
sincerely,'  which  seemed  to  him  a  cool  conclusion  to  such  a  letter, 
and,  after  rejecting  some  other  forms,  had  written  simply,  *  let 
it  come  soon. — Guy  Langlet.'  When  writing  the  final  copy  this 
struck  him  as  rather  theatrical  and  French,  and  he  had  put  back 
the  conventional  words.  Now  he  thought  he  had  better  leave 
them  in.  They  accorded  better  with  the  tone  of  rather  proud 
submission  in  which  he  flattered  himself  his  letter  was  couched. 
Finally,  he  concluded  to  let  the  other  sentence  alone  too.  After 
all,  it  conveyed  what  he  meant  to  convey ;  and  the  mere  verbal 
inelegance,  if  noticed,  would  only  show  that  he  was  not  thinking 
too  much  of  the  manner  of  his  communication.  '  Let  it  be,'  he 
thought  to  himself,  'till  morning  at  all  events.  I  can  always 
alter  it  then.'  He  put  the  letter  in  an  envelope,  which  he  closed. 
An  odd  thought  crossed  his  mind  that  if,  by  any  chance,  he  died 
in  the  night  he  would  like  Helen  to  get  the  letter;  and  he 
addressed  it  carefully  to  *  Miss  Treveryan,  Syntia.'  Then,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  he  undressed  and  got  into  bed,  thinking  how  curi- 
ous it  was  that  he  should  be  acting  in  such  a  calm  and  matter-of- 
fact  way  at  the  great  crisis  of  his  life.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was 
asleep. 

When  Guy  woke  in  the  morning  he  had  to  decide  whether  to 
send  off  his  letter  or  not.  He  opened  the  envelope  and  read  it 
again.  It  did  not  quite  please  him.  He  had  a  certain  artistic 
sense  of  finish,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  alter  it  a  little ;  but 
he  shrank  from  the  trouble  and  anxiety  involved,  and  he  had 
hardly  time.  After  a  few  seconds  of  hesitation  he  put  it  in  a 
fresh  envelope,  which  he  addressed  to  Helen.  Then  he  called 
for  a  syce^  and  told  him  to  take  the  letter  to  the  Commissioner 
Sahib's  and  bring  an  answer. 

When  he  was  gone,  Guy  felt  in  thoroughly  good  spirits. 
The  thing  was  done  ;  and  he  believed  in  his  heart  that  he  knew 
what  the  answer  would  be.  Throughout  the  day  he  did  all  he 
had  to  do  smartly  and  attentively,  without  any  apparent  pre- 
occupation, and  though  at  times  the  remembrance  of  his  letter 
flashed  across  him  and  made  his  heart  thrill,  he  waited  patiently 
enough,  his  strongest  feeling  being  still  a  feeling  of  wonder  at 
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his  own  calmness.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  that  he  began 
to  be  at  all  uneasy  at  the  non-return  of  his  messenger  ;  and  even 
then,  though  it  surprised  him  a  little,  he  accounted  for  it  sensibly 
in  a  dozen  different  ways.  He  was  even  pleased  at  the  reflection 
that,  when  the  answer  came,  he  would  be  free  and  able  to  think 
abont  it.  instead  of  being  in  a  room  with  a  lot  of  other  men  and 
obliged  to  attend  to  what  was  going  on. 


CHAPTER  XV 

ENGAGED 

When  Guy  Langley  left  Colonel  Treveryan's  house  there  was  only 
a  short  interval  before  evening  church,  and  several  of  the  party 
drove  down  together.  Helen  always  went  as  she  had  to  play  the 
harmonium,  and  Hunter  went  to  support  her. 

That  evening's  service  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  As 
she  drove  down  she  was  still  feeling  very  restless  and  upset ;  but 
when  she  got  to  her  seat  she  made  a  resolute  effort  to  control 
herself.  As  she  knelt  with  her  face  in  her  hands,  praying,  with 
a  woman's  ready  self-reproach,  that  her  thoughts  might  be  kept 
from  wandering,  a  sense  of  stillness  and  peace  came  upon  her. 
She  accepted  it  thankfully  as  an  answer  to  her  prayer,  and  rose 
with  quiet  happiness  in  her  heart.  Guy's  name  had  not  passed 
her  lips.  Not  even  upon  her  knees  could  she  confess  as  yet  the 
love  of  which  she  had  hardly  recognised  the  existence.  All  she 
asked  now  was  that  she  might  be  made  less  unfit  for  the  worship 
in  which  she  was  engaged — as  if  love  were  a  sin.  After  that, 
with  the  help  of  the  music,  she  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  her 
thoughts  upon  the  service,  and  even  upon  the  little  Pore's 
sermon.  Then  came  the  evening  hymn.  She  sang  it  with  a  full 
heart,  the  sweet  Abide  toith  Me  that  has  brought  comfort  to  so 
many,  putting  the  seal  upon  the  day  of  rest  and  driving  away 
for  a  few  hours  the  last  relics  of  the  fret  and  striving  of  the 
week.  There  were  some  quiet  good-nights  in  the  church-porch, 
and  then  Helen  drove  back  through  the  darkness. 

The  evening  dragged.     Helen  felt  as  if  so  much  had  happened 

to  her,  and  so  long  ago.    She  wanted  to  get  away  and  think  it 

all  over  quietly ;  and  Pitt  Wright's  voice  and  conversation  jarred 

on  her  more  than  ever.    He  had  somehow  found  an  opening  for 

one  of  his  favourite  arguments,  and  was  engaged  in  demonstrat- 

m 
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ing  ¥rith  much  satisfaction  to  liimself  that  patriotism  was  only 
a  form  of  selfishness.  He  thought  his  hearers  did  not  under- 
stand him,  and  was  very  urgent  in  his  explanations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  both  of  them  understood  him  perfectly  well ;  but 
they  were  bored  by  the  foolish  old  conceit,  the  truth  and  false- 
hood of  which  they  had  long  before  realised.  Helen  was  always 
impatient  of  this  class  of  reasoning.  She  felt  that,  whether  it 
was  selfishness  or  not,  a  man  who  was  without  a  strong  love  of 
country  was  never  worth  much.  When  Pitt  Wright  went  on  to 
scoff  at  our  insular  conceit,  and  to  say  that  in  many  respects  we 
were  inferior  to  our  neighbours,  and  that  sooner  or  later  we 
should  of  course  fall  to  our  proper  level,  as  others  had  done,  she 
fairly  lost  her  temper.  *  If  those  are  our  feelings  we  deserve  to 
fall,'  she  said  hotly.  *We  should  certainly  never  have  been 
what  we  are  if  Englishmen  had  always  thought  as  you  do.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  looked  at  her  and  abruptly  changed  the 
conversation,  and  she  was  silent.  Then  she  began  thinking  of 
Guy  Langley  again,  and  of  what  he  had  said  to  her.  She 
coidd  not  help  contrasting  him  with  Pitt  Wright.  How  different 
he  was,  with  his  straight  eyes  and  courteous  manners  and  gallant 
bearing.  This  man  had  not  a  spark  of  soldierly  feeling  in  him. 
You  could  not  imagine  him  risking  his  life  for  anything  in  the 
world. 

When  ten  o'clock  struck,  Helen  suggested  that  it  was  time  for 
her  father  to  have  his  cigar.  Pitt  Wright  wished  to  smoke  too, 
so  she  said  good-night  and  went  to  her  room.  She  had  been  de- 
bating in  her  own  mind  whether  she  ought  to  tell  her  father  what 
Guy  had  said.  She  shrank  from  doing  so,  for,  after  all,  he  had 
said  very  little,  and  might  say  no  more  ;  and  she  had  not  thought 
it  all  out  yet.    It  was  a  relief  to  put  off  saying  anything. 

When  she  had  dismissed  her  ayah^  Helen  sat  down  in  a  low 
chair  and  gave  herself  up  to  her  thoughts.  Now  that  she  could 
look  quietly  back  upon  what  had  passed,  she  felt  that,  if  she  had 
allowed  him,  Guy  would  certainly  have  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 
She  remembered,  with  a  thrill  at  her  heart  which  made  her  col- 
our hotly  even  now,  the  eager  look  in  his  eyes.  Yes,  she  could 
not  be  mistaken  ;  he  did  care  for  her.  The  discovery  had  startled 
her  at  first ;  it  rejoiced  her  now.  Then  she  put  it  to  herself  : 
Did  she  really  care  for  him  in  return  ?  The  answer  was  not  long 
in  coming.  He  seemed  to  her  everything  that  a  soldier  should 
be — manly  and  gentle  and  courteous,  and  withal  so  bright  and 
handsome.    Whatever  the  men  about  him  could  do  he  could  do. 
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and  do  well ;  and  not  one  of  them  had  his  deep  feeling,  his  love 
for  all  that  was  good  and  beautiful,  his  taste  for  poetry  and 
music  and  art,  his  faith  in  her  God.  She  deceived  herself,  of 
course,  to  some  extent.  She  did  not  realise  how  a  quick  sympa- 
thetic nature  can  catch,  and  reflect  for  a  time,  the  most  beautiful 
feelings  of  others.  Neverthless,  it  was  not  surprising  that  she 
thought  highly  of  him,  and  that,  with  her  romantic  girlish  heart, 
she  should  have  imagined  herself  unworthy  of  so  perfect  a  knight. 
*What  is  there  in  me,'  she  thought,  'that  he  should  care  for 
me  V  She  sat  long  pondering  over  it  all — a.  motherless  girl  who 
had  to  work  out  her  life  problem  alone  ;  and  when  she  rose  from 
her  chair,  her  way  had  become  plain  to  her.  Since  the  morning, 
when  she  had  risen  as  innocent  and  thoughtless  as  a  child,  love 
had  laid  his  finger  on  her  heart,  the  scales  had  fallen  from  her 
eyes,  and  the  woman  in  her  had  suddenly  leapt  into  life.  She 
was  innocent  still,  with  the  marvellous  snow-white  innocence  of 
a  pure-hearted  girl ;  but  she  could  never  again  be  a  child.  As 
she  rose,  trembling  at  the  new-born  feeling  within  her,  and  yet 
rejoicing,  it  came  to  her  with  a  sudden  pang  that  perhaps  after 
all  Guy  would  never  speak  again  as  he  had  done  ;  but  this  time 
she  drove  away  the  thought.  She  knew  now  that  she  loved  him, 
and  she  would  not  doubt.  Already  she  felt  as  if  doubt  were  dis- 
loyalty to  him. 

When  Helen  Treveryan  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  and  fell 
asleep,  Guy  Langley  was  finishing  his  letter  to  her  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  her  father's  guest,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  got 
into  bed,  leaving  a  closed  envelope  on  his  writing-table.  It  was 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Pitt  "Wright,  Mereham  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  con- 
tained the  following  letter  : 

Stntia,  India, 
28th  January  1876. 

My  dbab  Mothbb — I  don't  suppose  you  have  the  vaguest  idea 
where  Syntia  is.  I  never  heard  of  it  till  I  came  here.  I  know  it 
well  enough  now,  worse  luck,  having  been  condemned  for  my  sins  to 
spend  a  whole  month  in  the  wretched  place  waiting  for  my  shooting- 
party  to  get  ready.  They  have  taken  their  time  about  it,  but  I  join 
them  to-morrow,  and  hope  to  get  some  tigers.  I  shall  come  home  by 
a  steamer  that  leaves  Bombay  about  the  middle  of  February,  and 
shall  not  be  sorry  to  get  back  to  civilisation,  though  I  am  rather  glad 
I  saw  the  Delhi  business  and  the  Taj,  etc.  I  suppose  you  got  my 
letter  telling  you  all  about  it. 

I  don't  know  why  on  earth  I  was  sent  here.     It's  the  slowest  hole 
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you  can  imagine — notliing  to  do  but  snipe-shooting  or  pig-sticking. 
They  wanted  me  to  go  and  see  some  ruins  in  the  jungle,  and  other 
*  sights/  but  I  have  had  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  politely 
declined.  I  have  been  staying  with  some  people  of  the  name  of  Tre- 
veryan.  The  father  is  what  they  call  a  Commissioner.  He  is  re- 
garded as  a  great  man  out  here,  and  gets  absurdly  high  pay — three 
or  four  thousand  a  year,  I  believe.  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow  in  his 
way,  and  has  done  me  well  enough  ;  but  out  here  people  are  only  too 
glad  to  put  you  up  as  long  as  you  like  to  stay.  They  don't  get  a 
chance  very  often  of  seeing  any  one.  It's  about  time  I  went  now, 
though.  The  old  boy  has  got  a  rather  pretty  daughter,  and  he  leaves 
us  alone  a  good  deal.  I'm  obliged  to  be  civil  to  her  while  I  am  stay- 
ing in  the  house,  so  she's  got  me  in  a  comer.  However,  I  have  de- 
fended myself  successfully  so  far,  and  I  am  off  to-morrow,  so  I  think 
I  am  safe.  If  I  don't  write  again,  you  can  expect  me  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  I  shall  stay  a  day  or  two  in  town,  and  then  come  on  to 
Mereham.  — Yours  ever,  H.  Pitt  Wright. 

After  breakfast  next  morning,  Pitt  Wright  gave  over  this 
letter  to  Helen  Treveryan,  asking  her  to  have  it  posted ;  and 
then  he  shook  hands  with  her  and  looked  into  her  honest  eyes, 
and  said  good-bye,  and  added,  '  Thank  you  for  a  very  pleasant 
visit.  I  hope  some  day  we  may  meet  again  in  England,'  and  was 
gone.  And  the  native  servants,  who  had  hung  about  in  expec- 
tation of  a  tip,  hiding  themselves  from  their  master's  eye,  saw 
the  rich  English  gentleman  upon  whom  they  had  waited  for  a 
month  depart  with  all  his  boxes,  leaving  never  a  rupee  behind 
him  to  comfort  their  souls.  The  poor  sweeper  and  water-carrier, 
who  were  accustomed  to  neglect,  only  gazed  at  him  wistfully 
from  outside  the  verandah,  and  turned  away  to  their  labours 
with  a  sigh  ;  but  Mohun,  the  head  bearer,  looked  scornful ;  and 
Maula  Baksh,  the  Mahometan  table  servant,  who  had  been  spe- 
cially obsequious  and  attentive,  said  to  his  fellow  Daulat  Khan, 
while  his  black  moustache  quivered  with  indignation,  '  What  sort 
of  a  custom  is  this  ?  This  is  not  a  Sahib,''  But  what  was  the 
use  of  giving  them  anything  ?    He  would  never  be  there  again. 

Helen  Treveryan  stood  on  the  steps  with  Rex  to  see  the 
carriage  go  off.  Colonel  Treveryan  driving  his  guest  down  to  the 
station.  As  they  drove  away,  she  re-entered  the  house  with  a 
hearty  expression  of  relief. 

It  was  a  trying  morning.  She  felt  sure  that  Guy  Langley 
would  come  over,  but  she  did  not  expect  him  before  one  o'clock, 
as  he  would  have  *  stables'  after  parade.     She  had  therefore 
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some  hours  before  her.  She  made  a  resolute  effort  to  think  of 
other  things,  and  for  a  time  she  was  able  to  find  occupation  in 
her  household  work.  This,  however,  did  not  last  very  long; 
and  by  eleven  o'clock  she  was  beginning  to  feel  very  restless  and 
unsettled,  and  to  wonder  why  her  father  had  not  returned. 
She  took  out  some  breakfast  to  Jacko  the  monkey,  who  lived  on 
the  top  of  a  pole  by  the  front  door,  and  she  paid  a  visit  to  the 
stables  and  gave  the  horses  some  bits  of  sugar-cane,  and  then 
went  into  her  room  and  stood  for  a  time  at  her  window,  thinking 
with  a  beating  heart  of  what  was  coming  upon  her.  As  she 
looked  out  upon  the  dry  grass  sward,  a  little  gray  squirrel  ran 
across  from  the  clump  of  casuarina  trees  and  jumped  on  to  her 
verandah.  The  tiny  creature  attracted  her  attention,  and  roused 
her  from  her  day-dream.  She  looked  at  it  for  a  time  as  it  ran 
about  in  little  jerks,  with  its  nose  on  the  ground  and  its  tail  in 
the  air,  and  then  she  thought  she  would  go  to  her  piano  and  do 
some  practising.  She  was  on  the  point  of  turning  away  when 
she  saw  a  man  walking  up  the  avenue  of  mango  trees  from  the 
western  gateway.  Something  told  her  that  his  coming  was  of 
importance  to  her,  and  she  watched  him  as  he  advanced  towards 
the  house,  walking  easily  as  if  in  no  way  pressed.  He  wore  no 
livery,  but  she  could  see  from  his  dress,  as  he  passed  in  and  out 
of  the  tree-trunks,  that  he  was  a  syce^  and  when  he  came  close  to 
her  she  recognised  Guy  Jjangley's  servant.  He  passed  by  the 
corner  of  the  house,  going  towards  the  front  door,  and  as  he  did 
so,  Helen  dropped  into  a  chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Her  heart  stopped  for  a  second,  and  then  throbbed 
heavily  once  or  twice,  and  she  felt  the  blood  rush  to  her  face. 
She  had  barely  time  to  control  herself  when  she  heard  the  bearer's 
voice  calling  to  her  at  the  door  of  her  outer  roouL 

*  Miss  Sahib  ? ' 

*  Yes.    What  is  it  ? ' 

*  A  letter.' 

She  walked  to  the  curtained  door,  behind  which  the  man  was 
standing,  and  put  her  hand  out.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  must 
guess  her  secret  if  he  saw  her  face,  and  even  her  voice  sounded 
as  if  it  must  betray  her.  She  need  not  have  been  troubled.  Her 
correspondence  was  large,  and  Mohun  regarded  the  letter  as  an 
invitation,  or  an  answer  to  an  invitation.  He  asked  whether  the 
man  was  to  wait  for  a  reply,  and  Helen  said  she  would  see,  and 
went  back  into  her  bedroom.  There  she  opened  her  letter  with 
trembling  hands  and  read  what  Guy  had  written.    For  a  minute 
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or  two  afterwards  she  sat  with  the  letter  in  her  lap,  and  her 
heart  beating  wildly ;  then  she  read  it  again,  and  thought  it  the 
most  beantifnl  letter  that  ever  was  written,  proud  and  tender 
and  manly,  just  what  she  would  have  expected  from  him.  She 
felt  as  if  she  had  had  it  a  long  time,  as  if  it  had  come  many  hours 
ago  and  become  quite  familiar  to  her.  One  lives  fast  at  the 
supreme  moments  of  life. 

Helen's  next  feeling  was  one  of  impatience  for  the  return  of 
her  father.  Until  he  came  she  could  do  nothing.  In  the  mean- 
time she  went  out  and  told  Mohun  to  keep  the  syce  waiting ;  she 
would  send  an  answer  after  she  had  spoken  to  the  Commissioner 
Sahib.  She  could  face  Mohun  boldly  now.  There  was  still  a 
tumult  at  her  heart ;  but  in  place  of  restlessness  and  fear  there 
were  rising  in  it  pride  and  joy,  and  a  sense  of  power.  She  knew 
well  enough  now  what  her  answer  would  be. 

Colonel  Treveryan  did  not  keep  her  waiting  long.  Ten 
minutes  more  and  she  heard  the  trot  of  his  horses  in  the  distance, 
and  saw  him  drive  up,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  crisis.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  break  in  his  morn- 
ing's work  to  drive  round  and  see  Hunter  about  some  business- 
matter  which  he  wanted  to  settle.  Now  he  would  have  gone 
straight  into  his  office,  where  some  native  officials  were  awaiting 
him,  but  Helen  came  out  and  caught  him  as  he  got  down.  *  Can 
you  spare  me  a  minute,  father  ? '  she  said.  '  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.' 

The  tone  of  her  voice  struck  him,  and  he  looked  up  at  her 
with  some  curiosity  as  she  stood  on  the  steps  above  him.  ^  All 
Tight,  Nell.    Fire  away.' 

*  Would  you  mind  coming  into  my  room  ?' 

He  walked  up  the  steps  and  put  his  hat  on  the  stand  and 
followed  her,  wondering  vaguely  whether  anything  was  wrong. 
When  he  was  safe  in  her  room  she  handed  him  Guy's  letter. 
*This  came  while  you  were  out,  father.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  read  the  letter  in  silence,  and  then  it  went 
slowly  down,  and  he  looked  at  her.  She  was  standing  in  front 
of  him  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face.  They  dropped,  and 
her  cheek  flushed.  *  Look  at  me,  Nell,'  he  said  gently,  and  he 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  Helen  looked  up,  and  a  pang 
came  to  her  heart.  She  had  never  realised  until  now  what  it 
would  be  to  him.  Now  she  realised  it  suddenly  as  she  saw  the 
look  of  sad  inquiry  in  his  eyes.  The  doubt  faded  out  of  them 
without  a  word  being  spoken,  but  the  sadness  deepened.    Poor 
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fellow !  she  was  all  he  had  now,  and  he  had  got  to  love  her  very 
dearly.  The  blow  had  fallen  quite  unexpectedly  too  ;  and  just 
at  first  he  could  not  help  feeling  sore  and  miserable.  His  home 
must  be  desolate  again,  and  she  who  had  seemed  to  care  for  him 
so  much  was  ready  to  leave  him  for  a  boy  whom  she  had  never 
seen  until  a  few  months  before.  It  was  hard.  After  a  second 
or  two  he  said,  '  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before,  Nell  ?' 

^  I  did  not  know,  father.  He  said  nothing  until  yesterday, 
and  then  ...  it  was  only  just  a  word  or  two.  I  meant  to  speak 
to  you  last  night,  but  I  had  no  chance ;  and  ...  I  was  not  sure.' 

'  I  wish  you  had  told  me.    You  have  not  answered  yet  ? ' 

'  No,  father.' 

*  You  want  to  answer  now,  I  suppose  ;  and  to  give  him  what 
he  asks  for?' 

Helen  felt  depressed ;  but  she  remembered  Guy's  letter  and 
answered  gently :  *  I  have  given  it  already,  father  dear.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  sighed — ^a  long  sad  sigh.  *  Very  well.  Ask 
him  to  come  over  and  see  me  to-morrow  morning.  He  could 
come  to  breakfast,  I  daresay.'  Then  he  stooped  and  kissed  her, 
and  turned  away  sharply,  his  lips  quivering. 

Helen  could  not  let  him  go  like  this.  A  wave  of  contrition 
and  sorrow  came  over  her,  and  she  felt  for  the  moment  as  if  she 
could  give  up  even  Guy  for  his  sake.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm  and  stopped  him.  *  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  daddy.  I  really 
did  not  know.     Tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  do.' 

Her  father  turned  and  drew  her  towards  him  until  the  bright 
brown  head  was  against  his  breast.  He  kissed  her  hai^  and 
stroked  it,  trying  to  control  his  voice.  '  Forgive  me,  Nell,'  he 
said  at  last,  *  I'm  a  selfish  beast ;  but  I  do  want  you  to  be  happy.' 

Helen  caught  one  of  his  hands  and  held  it.  *You  do  like 
him,  father?' 

'  Yes,  I  like  him  very  much  indeed.  I  think  he  is  the  finest 
young  fellow  I  know,  and  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself. 
It  was  only  that  I  could  not  stand  the  thought  of  losing  you.' 

*  You  will  never  lose  me,  father  dear.  I  shall  always  be  just 
the  same  to  you.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  smiled  and  kissed  her  head  again  very 
gently.  He  knew  too  well.  *  Now,  Nell,  I  must  go  and  get  to 
my  work.  Don't  let  yourself  be  bothered  by  anjrthing  I  said. 
I  am  really  very  glad  indeed ;  and  I  shall  soon  get  accustomed 
to  the  idea.  I  must  have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  it  before, 
but  somehow  it  never  struck  ma ' 
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He  went  away,  like  the  simple-hearted  gentleman  that  he 
was,  trying  hard  to  look  cheerful  and  to  rejoice  for  his  daughter's 
sake.  He  did  not  worry  himself  at  the  moment  about  any 
secondary  considerations.  In  India  these  things  are  looked  at 
from  a  more  old-fashioned  point  of  view  than  in  England.  Guy 
Langley  was  a  gentleman,  and  *  in  the  service ' — that  was  suffi- 
cient. Treveryan  was  soon  hard  at  work  in  his  office,  forcing 
himself  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  a  rather  complicated 
revenue  case,  and  to  forget  all  about  his  private  affairs. 

Meanwhile,  Helen  sat  down  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  room  to 
answer  Guy's  letter.  Her  heart  was  full  of  joy  and  pride,  and 
though  she  found  it  unusually  difficult  to  say  what  she  meant, 
the  task  was  a  pleasant  one.  She  was  helped  by  the  feeling  that 
Gny  would  be  waiting  impatiently  for  her  answer.  She  wrote  a 
few  lines  only — 

Dbab  Mr.  Langley — Your  letter  has  made  me  very  happy.  My 
father  wishes  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  can  come  over  and  see 
him  to-morrow  morning.  If  possible  come  to  breakfast. — Yours 
very  sincerely,  Helen. 

She  hesitated  before  signing  it,  and  then  wrote  simply  *  Helen.' 
*  He  will  like  to  feel  that  I  am  not  Miss  Treveryan  to  him  any 
longer,'  she  said  to  herself.     It  was  a  delightful  act  of  surrender. 

Helen  addressed  the  letter  carefully  and  sealed  it  with  the 
Treveryan  crest,  lest  the  syce  should  open  and  read  it :  syces  who 
do  not  know  a  word  of  English  being  so  likely  to  do  these  things. 

Mohun  took  the  precious  missive  out  as  callously  as  if  it  had 
been  a  mere  invitation  to  dinner,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  man 
who  was  waiting  for  it.  He  added  that  it  was  urgent,  and  that 
the  messenger  must  run  with  it ;  but  this  was  a  formula  which 
meant  absolutely  nothing,  as  Sew  Ratan  well  knew.  He  had 
never  received  a  letter  without  it  from  the  lordly  Mohun,  who 
loved  giving  orders  to  his  inferiors.  He  accordingly  twisted  the 
note  into  a  fold  of  his  turban  and  walked  off  in  a  very  leisurely 
manner,  past  the  window  at  which  Helen  was  standing,  and 
down  the  avenue  of  mango  trees.  She  thought  he  went  very 
slowly,  but  if  she  had  seen  his  proceedings  after  he  got  out  of 
her  father's  grounds,  her  slight  impatience  would  have  given 
place  to  a  warmer  feeling.  At  the  corner  of  the  road  near  the 
Commissioner  Sahib'S  gateway  was  a  spreading  banyan  tree,  and 
under  the  tree  a  seller  of  sweetmeats  had  had  his  stall  from  time 
immemorial.    It  was  not  a  bad  corner,  for  there  were  cross-roads 
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at  this  point,  one  of  which  led  to  the  district  cutcheries  or  courts, 
and  was  largely  used.  Sew  Ratan  came  into  the  shade  of  the 
tree  and  bargained  for  a  minute  or  two  with  the  sweet-seller,  who 
sat  on  a  little  wooden  platform  in  the  middle  of  his  baskets. 
Finally  a  bargain  was  struck,  and  Sew  Ratan  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  pound  or  so  of  some  sticky  compound  that  looked  like 
whitish  barley-sugar  twisted  into  bracelets.  He  received  his 
purchase  in  a  large  green  leaf,  and  after  a  desultory  conversation 
strolled  off  down  the  dusty  road,  eating  the  bracelets  and  yodel- 
ling softly  to  himself.  At  the  entrance  to  the  cantonments,  which 
he  duly  reached  about  an  hour  later,  there  was  a  house  in  which 
one  of  his  friends  was  employed.  Feeling  rather  thirsty  from 
the  effects  of  his  walk  in  the  sun  and  his  pound  of  sweets,  he 
went  round  to  the  stables  and  got  his  friend  to  give  him  some 
water.  After  that  the  two  sat  down  on  their  heels  under  a  tree 
close  to  the  stable  and  smoked  a  pipe  together,  putting  the 
tobacco  at  the  end  of  a  long  upright  stem,  and  sucking  at  the 
cocoanut  bowl  with  that  cussedness  which  characterises  the 
Oriental.  When  he  had  spent  another  hour  in  this  pleasant 
manner.  Sew  Ratan  rose  with  a  sigh  and  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  at  the  end  of  which  he  eventually  delivered  himself  of 
his  letter.  By  that  time  one  of  its  corners  was  broken,  and  it 
bore  a  very  dirty  thumb-mark,  which  would  have  made  Helen 
miserable  if  she  had  seen  it.  She  wrote  a  pretty  hand,  clear  and 
legible  with  some  character  in  it,  like  Aunt  Madge,  and  was 
rather  proud  of  the  neatness  of  her  letters. 

Guy's  bearer  had  gone  to  his  dinner,  which  included  a  quiet 
afternoon's  sleep  upon  a  string-bed  in  his  hut,  and  he  was  not 
going  to  get  up  for  any  of  the  Sahib's  ridiculous  letters  ;  besides 
which,  the  Sahib  was  away  at  court-martial.  So  Helen's  loving 
little  note  was  put  down  upon  the  wooden  stool  outside  the  great 
man's  hut,  and  there  it  remained  until  the  sun  was  sloping  west- 
ward. Then  it  was  taken  over  to  the  house  and  placed  upon  the 
sitting-room  table. 

After  lunch  she  sat  in  her  room  trying  to  read,  until  it  was 
time  to  change  her  dress.  There  were  a  number  of  people  coming 
to  tennis.  In  the  evening  it  was  better.  The  tennis  helped  to 
pass  the  time,  and  then  her  father  and  she  went  out  to  dinner  at 
the  Hunters',  and  there  were  other  things  to  think  of.  But  all 
the  time  the  secret  was  lying  in  her  heart ;  how  strange  it  seemed 
that  no  one  of  them  knew. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

GUY  WRITES  HOME 

When  Guy  at  last  got  his  letter  it  was  evening.  The  court-mar- 
tial had  lasted  an  unusually  long  time.  Directly  he  was  free  he 
mounted  his  pony  which  had  been  waiting  for  him  for  some  hours, 
and  went  over  to  his  quarters  at  a  gallop.  *  Langley  seems  to  be 
in  the  devil's  own  hurry,'  St.  Orme  remarked,  as  he  disappeared 
round  the  comer,  leaving  a  trail  of  dust  behind  him. 

The  moment  he  was  in  the  house  he  saw  his  letter  on  the 
table.  *When  did  this  come?'  he  said,  with  an  affectation  of 
indifference,  as  he  took  it  up. 

*  It  has  just  come,  Sahib.  The  Commissioner  Sahib  was  out, 
and  the  syce  had  to  wait  until  evening.' 

Guy  went  into  his  room  to  read  his  letter.  Dale  was  out 
apparently,  but  he  might  come  in  at  any  moment. 

Guy  looked  at  the  seal  as  he  turned  the  envelope  over  to  open 
it,  and  noticed  what  a  perfect  impression  it  was.  His  first  feel- 
ing was  almost  one  of  disappointment  at  the  extreme  shortness  of 
the  letter ;  but  as  he  read  it  over  and  realised  all  that  it  meant 
his  heart  bounded  within  him.  Then  he  was  seized  with  a  furious 
impatience  to  see  Helen.  It  was  hard  to  be  so  near,  and  yet 
unable  to  get  to  her.  Should  he  ride  over  and  try  to  see  her 
now?  He  looked  at  his  watch.  No,  it  was  hopeless.  There 
would  be  a  dozen  people  at  tennis,  and  he  would  have  to  come 
back  early,  as  he  was  dining  with  the  Aylmers.  Besides,  he  had 
no  right  to  go.  She  had  asked  him  to  come  in  the  morning,  and 
it  might  embarrass  her  if  he  came  earlier.  He  must  possess  his 
soul  in  patience.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  write, 
and  he  sat  down  at  once.  That  would  be  relief,  and  it  would  be 
delicious  to  feel  that  she  had  his  letter  before  night.    This  time 
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he  let  himself  go.    She  had  accepted  his  love,  and  let  him  know 
that  he  had  won  hers.    What  need  for  further  restraint  ? 

My  Darling — Your  letter  has  just  reached  me,  and  I  must  send 
you  one  line  of  thanks  for  it.  You  cannot  know  what  mad  delight  it 
has  given  me.  I  had  been  trying  all  day  to  harden  my  heart  for  the 
answer  which  I  feared  would  come ;  and  I  hope  that  if  it  had  come  I 
should  have  taken  it  like  a  gentleman,  but  when  I  saw  your  letter  all 
my  courage  was  gone,  and  for  a  moment  I  could  not  open  it.  Now 
that  I  have  done  so  the  joy  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear.  I  must 
not  weary  you  by  writing  any  more,  but  you  will  forgive  me  for 
writing  this  much?  I  cannot  let  the  night  pass  without  telling  you 
what  happiness  you  have  given  me,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  except  by 
letter.  It  does  seem  cruel  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  stay  away  from 
you  when  I  could  be  with  you  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  you  are  right  of 
course,  and  your  wish  is  law  to  me.  It  always  will  be.  I  shall  ride 
over  early  to-morrow  morning  and  hope  to  see  you  for  one  minute 
before  breakfast.  Don't  disappoint  me  if  you  can  help  it.  TUl  then, 
good-bye.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  stop  writing.  Why  cannot  I  go  to 
you  instead  of  these  cold  words  ? — Ever  your  own  Gut. 

This  letter  took  some  time  to  write,  and  the  darkness  had 
closed  in  before  Guy  entrusted  it  to  his  servant,  with  orders 
that  it  must  be  delivered  the  same  evening,  and  that  there  was 
no  answer. 

When  Helen  received  it,  which  she  did  on  return  from  her 
dinner-party,  Guy's  words  did  not  strike  her  as  being  by  any 
means  '  cold,'  but  she  was  far  from  resenting  their  warmth.  It 
seemed  to  her  strange  and  delightful  that  she  should  have  aroused 
such  fiery  devoted  love.  She  locked  up  the  two  letters  together 
when  she  went  to  join  her  father  over  his  cigar.  If  he  had  asked 
to  see  the  second,  she  would  of  course  have  shown  it  to  him, 
but  she  felt  no  inclination  to  do  so.  Already  there  was  that 
between  her  and  Guy  which  was  not  for  other  eyes.  Colonel 
Treveryan  did  not  ask  to  see  the  letter  ;  but  after  a  time  he  put 
his  hand  out  and  laid  it  on  Helen's.  *  Did  you  write  to  Langley  ? ' 
he  said. 

*  Yes,  father.  He  is  coming  to-morrow  morning  to  break- 
fast.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  and  then  Colonel  Treveryan 
ventured  one  more  question.  It  all  seemed  to  him  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  that  he  could  not  quite  get  over  a  feeling  of 
doubt  even  now.  Girls  were  apt  to  imagine  themselves  in  love 
with  the  first  man  who  admired  them.     *  Forgive  me,  Nell,'  he 
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said,  in  a  hesitating  tone ;  *  yon  know  how  mnch  your  happiness 
is  to  me.    Are  yon  qnite  sure  you  really  care  for  him  ? ' 

There  was  no  hesitation  about  her  answer.  *  Quite  sure,  father 
dear.'    Her  voice  was  low,  but  it  was  level  and  steady. 

*  You  have  not  known  him  long,  Nell.'  Helen  was  silent,  and 
he  went  on :  *  Two  or  three  months  is  a  very  short  time,  and  you 
have  not  seen  much  of  one  another.' 

Helen  leant  her  head  against  his  shoulder  with  a  mute  caress. 
*  I  am  quite  sure,  daddy.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  gave  in.  He  remembered  his  own  mar- 
riage. He  had  not  known  his  wife  three  months  when  they  were 
engaged,  and  they  had  been  very  happy.  The  time  had  not 
seemed  short  to  him  then ;  and,  in  truth,  three  months  at  a 
small  Indian  station,  where  people  are  thrown  together  almost 
daily,  as  much  as  on  board  ship,  may  mean  a  fairly  close  ac- 
quaintance. *  Very  well,  I  won't  say  any  more.  You  ought  to 
know  best,  and  he  is  a  very  fine  fellow.  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
liking  him.' 

Of  course  Helen  read  over  his  letters  again  before  she  got  into 
bed.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had  received  them  both  since 
the  morning  ?  It  seemed  as  if  the  day  had  been  a  month  long. 
Her  prayers  that  night  were  an  outpouring  of  thankfulness  and 
love.  For  the  first  time  Guy's  name  was  mentioned  in  them.  It 
was  never  omitted  again  so  long  as  he  lived. 

Next  morning  Helen  was  up  early.  She  used  to  go  down  to 
the  church  sometimes  before  breakfast  to  practise,  and  the  church 
was  on  the  road  to  the  cantonment  by  which  Guy  must  ride  in. 
She  felt  sure  that  if  he  saw  her  carriage  at  the  door  he  would 
come  to  her,  and  she  knew  they  would  be  alone.  It  was  an  in- 
nocent plot,  which  she  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  confess, 
and  it  succeeded  as  it  deserved  to  do.  Riding  past  the  church  at 
a  slow  walk,  half  an  hour  before  the  earliest  time  at  which  he 
could  present  himself  at  Colonel  Treveryan's,  Guy  heard  the 
sound  of  music  and  saw  the  brougham  near  the  porch.  He 
turned  into  the  church  enclosure  and  asked  the  coachman  whether 
Helen  was  inside.  The  answer  was  as  he  expected ;  and  handing 
over  his  horse  to  a  syce  he  walked  up  the  narrow  stone  stair  to 
the  gallery.  Helen  heard  his  step,  and  rose  to  her  feet ;  and 
there,  whUe  the  last  note  of  the  broken  music  still  lingered  in  the 
echoing  roof,  he  saw  her  standing,  her  sweet  eyes  turned  towards 
him,  and  her  sweet  face  fiushing  to  the  temples. 

There  for  the  first  time  he  kissed  her  lips.    It  was  a  solemn 
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betrothal,  but  she  never  felt  that  there  was  any  unfitness  in  it. 
She  was  plighting  her  faith  to  the  man  she  loved.  What  better 
place  than  the  quiet  empty  church,  where  they  would  be  alone 
but  for  the  presence  of  the  God  who  had  been  so  good  to  her  ? 
And  Guy  cared  not  a  straw  whether  he  was  in  a  church  or  any- 
where else  so  long  as  he  held  her  in  his  arms. 

They  drove  up  to  the  house  together,  one  of  the  syees  bringing 
up  Guy's  horse,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  Colonel  Treveryan 
appeared.  His  manner  was  quiet  but  friendly,  and  that  break- 
fast was  a  pleasant  one  to  two  at  least  of  the  three.  When  it  was 
over,  Colonel  Treveryan  carried  Guy  off.  *  Come  along,'  he  said 
with  a  smile,  laying  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  arm,  '  we  must 
talk  this  business  over  seriously.  You  have  not  done  with  me 
yet.'  They  went  away  to  Colonel  Treveryan's  smoking-room  and 
sat  down.  Guy  would  not  smoke.  Colonel  Treveryan's  cigar 
took  some  time  to  light,  and  while  it  was  getting  ready  he  was 
thinking  how  he  should  begin.  He  had  spent  a  very  sleepless 
night  pondering  over  it  all.  life  with  a  cavalry  regiment  was  an 
expensive  thing,  and  he  knew  little  about  Guy's  circumstances. 
His  own  means  were  not  large,  and  he  could  not  do  much  to 
help.  AIL  this  must  be  cleared  up,  though  it  was  doubtless  all 
right. 

At  last  the  cigar  had  caught  evenly  all  round  and  was  fairly 
started.  'Well,  Langley,' Colonel  Treveryan  said,  *  my  daughter 
showed  me  your  letter,  and  I  understand  that  she  has  given  you 
the  answer  you  wanted.' 

'  Yes,  sir.'  Guy  went  on  with  a  hesitation  and  an  earnestness 
which  became  him  well :  *  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  do  not  disapprove. 
I  know  I  am  not  worthy  of  her — ^no  one  could  be  ;  but  if  I  do  not 
make  her  happy  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  trying.  I  do  care  for 
her,  sir,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.' 

His  eyes  seemed  trustworthy.  *  I  am  sure  you  do,'  Colonel 
Treveryan  answered;  *and  apparently  she  does  not  think  you 
unworthy  of  her.  It  has  taken  me  by  surprise,  and  it  is  rather 
a  wrench  to  me ;  but  I  daresay  I  shall  get  accustomed  to  it  in 
time,  and  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  I  can  only  say  that  as  I 
must  lose  her  I  know  no  one  I  would  rather  have  in  your  place.' 

*  Thank  you,  sir.  Of  course  I  can  understand  what  you  feel 
about  it.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  sighed.  *Can  you?  Perhaps  you  can. 
Well,  now  about  business.  When  do  you  want  to  rob  me  of  my 
daughter  ? ' 
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'  Whenever  you  will  let  her  go,  sir ;  the  sooner  the  better.' 

*  That  is  plain  speaking.  But — you  must  excuse  my  asking 
these  questions ;  I  am  her  father,  you  know, — how  do  you  stand  ? 
Are  you  in  a  position  to  marry  at  once  ? ' 

Guy  was  conscious  of  an  uneasy  feeling,  but  he  drove  it  away 
and  replied  confidently  enough :  *  I  am  not  well  off,  sir,  but  I 
think  we  could  manage.  I  have  four  hundred  a  year  beside  my 
pay,  and  I  daresay  my  father  would  do  something  more  for  us.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  did  not  look  convinced.  '  Four  hundred  a 
year  is  not  very  much  to  marry  upon  in  a  cavalry  regiment,'  he 
said,  *  unless  things  have  altered  since  my  time  ;  and  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  do  very  much  to  help.  I  could  give  my  daughter  three 
or  four  hundred  a  year  now,  but  in  case  anything  happened  to 
me  she  would  have  very  little.' 

*  I  don't  care  in  the  least  about  that,  sir,'  Guy  said  warmly. 

*  No,  but  I  do.  You  see  it  is  a  question  of  her  comfort  and 
happiness.  I  want  to  feel  sure  that  she  will  be  provided  for 
whatever  happens.    Is  the  money  your  own  ? ' 

It  was  a  little  cruel,  and  Guy  felt  hurt.  *Two  hundred 
pounds  is  my  own.    My  father  allows  me  the  other  two.' 

*  Then  if  anything  happened  to  him  you  might  find  yourself 
with  only  two  hundred  a  year  altogether  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  he  would  leave  me  something.' 

*  Suppose  he  did  not,  or  suppose  that  he  objected  to  your 
marrying?'  The  idea  had  not  occurred  to  Colonel  Treveryan 
before,  but  his  anxiety  for  his  daughter's  welfare  had  quickened 
his  apprehension. 

*  I  am  sure  he  would  not  do  that,  sir,'  Guy  answered  confi- 
dently. *  My  father  and  mother  have  always  been  very  fond  of 
me,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  do  anything  for  me.'  Neverthe- 
less, as  he  spoke  there  rose  before  him  a  vision  of  his  mother's 
face,  hardening  against  anything  she  disapproved ;  and  his  voice 
faltered  a  little. 

Colonel  Treveryan  looked  grave.  *You  must  not  think  me 
mercenary,  Langley.  So  long  as  Helen  is  happy,  I  don't  care  in 
the  least  about  money  ;  but  I  am  older  than  you  are,  and  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  just  enough.  I  have  seen  very  pitiable 
things  happen  for  want  of  it.' 

*  Yes,  of  course,  sir,  I  quite  see  that.  Shall  I  write  to  my 
father  and  find  out  exactly  how  things  stand  ? ' 

'  I  think  you  had  better,  and  meanwhile  let  us  say  nothing 
about  this  business.    I  don't  want  to  be  disagreeable.    We  will 
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manage  somehow  if  Helen  and  yon  remain  of  the  same  mind. 
Only  let  us  clear  the  ground  first,  and  have  no  chance  of  misun- 
derstanding. It  will  be  time  enough  to  give  out  your  engage- 
ment when  everything  is  settled.    Don't  you  agree  with  me  ?' 

Guy  felt  keenly  disappointed.  He  had  never  contemplated 
this ;  though  he  had  certainly  not  thought  of  money  when  he 
wrote  to  Helen,  yet  there  had  been  a  latent  assurance  in  his  mind 
that  no  money  difficulties  would  intervene.  She  was  an  only 
child,  and  Colonel  Treveryan  was  in  a  high  position  and  seemed 
to  be  well  off.  Still  he  could  not  but  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of 
Colonel  Treveryan's  views.  *I  suppose  you  are  right,  sir,'  he 
answered  dejectedly.  *  I  will  write  at  once.  I  hope  I  may  see 
Miss  Treveryan  meanwhile.' 

*  Oh  yes.  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  upon  you,'  Colonel  Trever- 
yan answered,  touched  by  Guy's  face  ;  *  only  you  will  be  careful, 
won't  you,  for  her  sake  ?  Don't  let  people  have  a  chance  of  talk- 
ing until  all  is  settled.  Now  go  and  see  her,  and  then  write  your 
letter.    The  mail  goes  out  to-morrow.' 

Guy  got  up,  and  Colonel  Treveryan  walked  with  him  to  the 
door.  *  Good-bye,  Langley,'  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
him.  *  Don't  be  down-hearted.  We'll  pull  through  somehow. 
It's  only  a  delay  of  a  few  weeks,  and  you  can  come  over  as  usual 
meanwhile  until  we  go  into  camp.'  Nevertheless,  when  Guy  had 
gone  out,  he  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  *I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  it  all  before  I  let  Helen  answer  his  letter,  and  he 
ought  to  have  thought  of  it  all  before  he  wrote  to  her.  What  a 
boy  it  is,  after  all ! ' 

Guy  found  Helen  in  the  drawing-room,  and  with  some  hesi- 
tation and  many  apologies  he  told  her  how  matters  stood.  It 
was  horrible  to  him,  he  said,  having  to  speak  to  her  about  money. 
It  would,  in  fact,  have  been  very  much  pleasanter  to  avoid 
such  troublesome  subjects,  and  give  himself  up  to  the  unmixed 
enjoyment  of  his  dream.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  her  too. 
She  had  never  thought  of  any  obstacles  arising.  Being  a  woman, 
she  would  have  liked  to  let  her  happiness  be  known  ;  and  to  her 
frank  and  rather  proud  nature  anything  that  savoured  of  con- 
cealment was  humiliating.  It  certainly  was  a  disappointment. 
However,  she  took  it  bravely.  She  laughed  at  his  rather  senti- 
mental regrets  and  protestations.  Was  it  not  enough  for  her  that 
he  should  sit  holding  her  hand  and  gazing  at  her  with  his  beautiful 
sad  eyes,  and  passionately  wishing  that  he  could  shield  her  from 
every  breath  of  trouble,  from  the  very  knowledge  that  there  was 
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such  a  thing  as  money?  What  more  could  a  woman  want? 
*  No,  no,'  she  said,  though  the  incense  was  sweet  to  her ;  *  I  am 
not  made  of  sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that's  nice.  I  can  be  quite 
horrid  sometimes  ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  treated  as  if  I  were 
too  delicate  to  take  my  share  of  whatever  comes.  You  will  find 
me  dreadfully  hard  and  practical.' 

He  felt  a  little  chilled,  a  little  dissatisfied  with  her.  She  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  poetry  of  his  love,  the  desire  to  set  her  up 
and  worship  her  and  keep  her  apart  from  all  worldly  things,  like  a 
goddess.  He  never  thought  that  she  was  repressing  and  harden- 
ing herself,  and  trying  to  be  cheery  and  sensible  for  his  sake, 
when  she  would  have  dearly  loved  to  give  rein  for  a  little  to  the 
romance  of  her  nature.  *  After  all,'  she  said,  *what  does  it 
matter  ?  You  will  get  an  answer  to  your  letter  in  six  weeks,  and 
we  shall  be  away  in  camp  most  of  the  time.  It  will  pass  very 
quickly.' 

Guy  thought  this  cold,  and  was  hurt ;  but  she  would  not  let 
herself  admit  that  they  had  any  cause  of  complaint. 

At  last  she  began  to  feel  that  he  was  unjust  to  her.  *  Do  you 
think  I  do  not  feel  it  ? '  she  said.  ^  It  is  just  as  hard  to  me  as  it 
can  be  to  you.  I  hate  the  idea  of  keeping  it  all  a  secret,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  don't  care  one  atom  whether  you  are  rich 
or  poor.  If  you  had  not  a  farthing  in  the  world,  do  you  suppose 
it  would  make  any  difference  to  me  ? ' 

He  knew  it  would  not,  and  he  thought  she  looked  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever  as  her  face  grew  serious  and  her  gray  eyes  flashed 
with  something  like  contempt  at  the  thought.  Yet  when  they 
parted  he  rode  away  feeling  depressed,  and  she  saw  him  from  her 
window  and  knew  that  it  was  so.  He  took  his  horse  down  the 
road  between  the  mango  trees  at  a  walk,  instead  of  cantering 
along  the  grass  at  the  side  as  he  used  to  do,  and  his  seat  and 
figure  were  significant.  When  he  had  gone  Helen  turned  away 
and  sat  down  in  her  easy  chair,  and  then  her  head  went  forward 
on  her  hands,  and  she  burst  into  tears.    Already  I 

That  night  after  dinner  Guy  told  Dale  all  about  it.  He  knew 
so  much  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  him  no  more,  and 
Guy  could  trust  him.  Dale's  remarks  were  few.  *  I'm  awfully 
glad  for  you,  old  chap,'  he  said.  As  to  the  engagement,  he 
thought  Colonel  Treveryan  quite  right.  *  That's  sound  enough. 
You  can't  expect  him  to  let  the  thing  go  on  until  you've  squared 
your  people  and  know  where  you  stand.  But  you  say  there  will 
be  no  trouble  about  that.' 
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Guy  looked  uneasy.  He  did  not  say  much  more,  but  he  asked 
Dale  to  promise  that  he  would  not  talk  about  it. 

*  All  right.  I  will  keep  it  dark,'  was  the  answer.  *  You  know 
me.' 

Before  he  went  to  bed  that  night  Guy  wrote  his  home  letters. 
It  was  an  awkward  thing  to  do.  Facing  his  mother  quietly  in 
the  silence  of  the  night,  he  felt  convinced  that  she  would  receive 
the  news  with  anything  but  pleasure.  She  knew  nothing  of 
Helen,  and  she  would  not  like  his  marrying  in  India.  Moreover, 
he  knew  she  had  formed  other  views  for  him.  Not  many  years 
before  a  family  of  the  name  of  Schneider  had  bought  a  house  near 
Wrentham  and  settled  down.  The  father,  a  quiet  old  German 
stock-broker  whom  none  knew,  had  died  soon  afterwards,  leaving 
a  widow  and  one  daughter.  Then  it  transpired  that  little  Clara 
Schneider,  with  her  fair  hair  and  colourless  eyes,  was,  or  would 
be,  a  very  rich  woman.  Before  long  the  Schneiders  had  become 
very  intimate  at  Wrentham,  and  when  Guy  was  at  home  on  his 
farewell  visit  his  mother  had  shown  him  very  clearly  that  nothing 
would  please  her  better  than  his  taking  a  fancy  to  the  heiress. 
Guy  had  laughed  it  off  at  the  time,  but  he  reflected  now  that 
Lady  Mary  was  a  determined  woman.  Then  again  it  was  not 
pleasant  having  to  ask  his  father  about  money.  It  was  especially 
disagreeable  asking  what  he  might  expect  to  have  at  his  father's 
death.  However,  the  thing  must  be  done,  and  Guy  sat  down  to 
write  soon  after  dinner.  At  midnight  he  was  writing  stiU,  but 
soon  after  that  he  laid  down  his  pen  with  a  sigh.  His  letters, 
after  all,  were  short  enough. 

Dearest  Mother — I  have  been  very  bad  about  writing  lately,  but 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  going  on  in  one  way  or  another,  and  I 
have  been  rather  busy.  Now  I  find  it  very  diflficult  to  say  what  I 
want  to  say,  but  I  know  I  can  be  sure  of  your  love  and  sympathy  in 
everything  that  comes  to  me ;  and  just  now  I  am  very  happy,  I 
have  met  my  fate.  You  remember  my  writing  once  or  twice  before 
about  the  Treveryans  ?  Lately  I  have  got  to  know  Miss  Treveryan 
very  well,  and  I  feel  that  she  is  everything  that  a  woman  can  be. 
This  morning  I  have  seen  her,  and  she  has  promised  to  be  my  wife. 
I  am  afraid  you  may  think  I  have  been  hasty  in  this,  but  I  really 
have  not.  It  is  three  months  now  since  I  came  here,  and  in  that  time 
we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  each  other.  I  have  got  to  know  her 
thoroughly  well,  both  in  her  own  house  and  in  society ;  and  I  am 
certain  that  she  is  exactly  what  you  would  like  your  daughter  to  be. 
I  wish  you  knew  her ;  but  as  you  do  not,  you  will  trust  my  good 
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taste  ?  Helen  is  tall  and  graceful,  with  the  truest  eyes  in  the  world, 
and  an  absolutely  bewitching  manner.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it. 
Every  one  here  thinks  her  quite  perfect.  Naturally  I  quite  agree, 
though  she  says  she  is  not.  Her  father  is  a  fine  old  gentleman,  and 
was  in  the  Thirty-First  Hussars  years  ago.  He  did  splendid  service 
in  the  Mutiny,  and  is  a  great  man  out  here — Commissioner  of  a  Divi- 
sion, which  means  a  sort  of  governor.  Do  write  me  a  few  lines  by 
return,  and  wish  me  good  luck.  We  are  of  course  saying  nothiug 
about  our  engagement  until  you  have  heard  of  it  and  approved,  but 
I  am  longing  to  let  it  be  known.  Don't,  please,  think  I  have  been 
wrong  in  not  telling  you  before.  I  had  not  said  a  word  to  Helen 
until  last  Sunday,  and  then  the  whole  thing  came  upon  me  suddenly. 
Of  course  I  had  thought  about  it  a  great  deal,  but  till  then  I  did  not 
think  she  cared  for  me,  and  it  was  no  good  talking  about  it.  Good- 
bye now,  dear  mother.  I  think  it  will  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life 
when  you  and  Helen  meet  each  other.  Meanwhile,  believe  me  ever 
your  loving  son  Guy. 

P. 8, — I  am  writing  to  my  father  about  the  busmess  side  of  it. 

My  deab  Pathek — You  will  have  seen,  or  will  see,  my  letter  to 
my  mother,  and  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  it.  I  hope 
you  will  approve  what  I  have  done.  I  am  writing  to  you  now  to  ask 
you  very  kindly  to  let  me  know  how  I  stand  about  money  matters. 
Colonel  Treveryan  wishes  to  know  this  before  he  agrees  to  our 
marriage,  and  I  have  promised  to  write  to  you.  I  told  him  that  at 
present  you  allowed  me  £200  a  year,  and  he  remarked  that  this 
might  not  be  permanent.  I  hate  entering  upon  the  subject,  and  for 
my  own  sake  I  would  never  do  so ;  but  as  he  wishes  for  exact  in- 
formation, would  you  mind  helping  me  in  any  way  you  can  ?  Colonel 
Treveryan  says  he  can  allow  Helen  three  or  four  hundred  a  year 
while  he  lives,  but  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  she  would  have  very 
little.  I  hope  by  that  time  I  shall  be  a  field-oflOlcer  at  least. — Believe 
me  ever  your  affectionate  son  Guy  Langley. 

Guy  read  over  these  letters  carefully,  and  did  not  feel  satis- 
fied with  them  ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  improve  them,  and 
they  went  out  unaltered. 

The  next  few  weeks  were  not  altogether  a  happy  time,  either 
for  him  or  Helen.  A  few  days  after  Guy's  proposal  Colonel 
Treveryan  went  into  camp,  taking  Helen  with  him.  He  had  to 
make  a  tour  of  inspection  through  a  part  of  the  country  where 
ladies  could  travel,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  better  she  should  not 
be  left  in  Syntia.  Helen  and  Guy  were  therefore  separated  from 
each  other.  Moreover,  the  departure  of  the  Treveryans  was  not 
enough  to  prevent  some  idea  of  the  secret  leaking  out.    Colonel 
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Treveryan's  aervanta  had  formed  their  own  conclusions  with. 
regard  to  LAli  8ahib,  aa  they  called  him,  atid  from  this  c^nse  or 
8ome  other  it  soon  became  known  to  Guy  that  the  thing  was  ia 
tie  air.  Dale,  when  questioned  by  the  ladies,  replied  steadily  ■ 
that  he  knew  for  a  fact  that  Guy  and  Helen  were 
and  Guy  himself  tried  to  deceive  hia  frienda  by  caanal  references 
to  the  Treveryana,  but  it  would  not  do.  He  felt  that  Helen  and 
he  were  suapects,  and  Helen  felt  it  too.  Altogether,  the  position 
was  trying. 

There  was,  however,  for  both  of  them  the  consolation  of  the 
post.  Wherever  the  Coramiaaioner  Sahib  might  go  hia  mail 
followed  him  closely.  The  horsemen  who  cantered  along  the 
soft  country  roada  to  the  cluster  of  white  tents  under  the  trees 
carried  in  their  locked  canvas  ba^  many  a  letter  from  Guy  to 
Helen.  She  used  to  sit  and  answer  them  in  her  tent,  while 
the  aoft  breeae  played  through  the  open  doorways,  and  the  little 
bronze-green  fly-cat«hers  glittered  in  the  sunlit  air  outside,  and 
the  kingfishers  hung  quivering  over  the  blue  waterpoola.  Guy's 
letters  were  the  more  cleverly  written — full  of  untrained  poetry 
and  passion,  and  touching  enough  at  times  in  their  youthftd 
chivalrous  enthusiasm.  Hers  were  quieter  and  shorter  ;  indeed, 
he  felt  and  complained  at  times  that  they  seemed  curt  and  cold  ; 
but  they  were  very  aweet  letters  nevertheless.  She  wondered  at 
hia  power  of  worda,  and  humbly  apologised  for  her  own  want  of 
it ;  but  now  and  then,  in  her  simple  language,  without  exagger- 
ation and  without  effort,  ahe  wrote  some  httle  perfect  womanly 
thing  which  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes,  and  made  him  con- 
scious of  his  own  inferiority,  '  My  darling,'  ho  once  answered 
her,  '  never  say  again  that  your  letters  are  not  worth  having,  or 
that  you  wish  you  could  write  like  me.  Your  letters  are  far 
better  than  mine.  They  are  to  mine  what  a  violet  is  to  a  passion- 
flower. It  is  not,  I  hope,  that  my  love  is  less  true  than  yours. 
I  do  not  believe  that.  But  all  your  thoughts  are  so  exquisitely 
pure  and  good  that  your  words  cannot  help  being  beautiful. 
The  thought  shines  through  them.  If  ever  other  eyes  should  see 
our  letters,  which  God  forbid,  it  will  not  be  yours  that  suffer  by 
the  comparison.' 

And  he  was  right.  He  was  beginning  to  learn  the  lesson 
which  is  vouchsafed  to  so  many  of  us.  There  was  being  revealed 
to  him  a  purity  of  spirit,  a  tenderness  of  perception  and  feeling, 
of  which  he  had  never  before  imagined  tlie  possibility.  He  was 
gazing  into  the  wonderful  depths  of  a  woman's  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XVn 

THE  NEWS  ARRIVES  AT  WRENTHAM 

It  was  a  fine  spring  morning  when  Guy's  letters  reached  Wren- 
tham.  The  winter  was  past ;  the  rain  was  over  and  gone ;  the 
flowers  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  was  come.  There  were  some  crocuses  and  violets  in  the 
garden,  and  the  golden  burnished  stars  of  the  celandine  were 
beginning  to  glitter  in  the  hedgerows.  One  or  two  primroses 
had  been  seen.  Evelyn  had  found  a  blackbird's  nest  in  a  thorn- 
bush  as  yet  uncovered  by  leaves ;  and  in  the  home  wood  the 
rooks  were  very  busy  indeed.  Below  them,  in  the  little  comer 
where  a  woodcock  sometimes  lay,  the  daffodils  were  fluttering 
and  dancing  in  the  breeze.  The  air  was  cold,  but  clear  and 
sunny.    life  was  stirring  in  it. 

The  postman  generally  arrived  at  the  hall  during  breakfast, 
and  as  it  was  the  day  for  the  Indian  mail,  the  Langleys  were  on 
the  lookout  for  a  letter  from  Guy.  Old  Pantling,  the  butler, 
knew  Guy's  hand  very  well,  and  his  decorous  manner  was  a 
trifle  more  interested  than  usual  as  he  brought  the  post  in  to 
Lady  Mary.  *  Dear  me,'  she  said,  as  she  looked  through  it,  *  we 
are  in  luck  to-day.  There  are  two  from  Guy,  I  wonder  what 
makes  him  write  to  us  both.' 

There  was  a  letter  for  Barbara  from  some  one  else,  but  both 
the  girls  turned  to  their  mother  to  hear  the  news  from  India. 
Pantling  cut  some  wafery  slices  from  the  ham  on  the  sideboard, 
and  deliberately  offered  them  to  each  member  of  the  family  in 
succession.  He  was  rewarded  by  seeing  Lady  Mary  lay  down  her 
letter  with  a  face  like  a  thundercloud,  and  by  hearing  his  master, 
who  had  also  opened  his,  give  vent  to  a  smothered  whistle.  The 
girls  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  Evelyn  said,  *  What  is  the  news, 
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mamma  ?  Is  anything  the  matter  ? '  Then  the  discreet  Pantling 
saw  that  he  was  not  wanted,  and  went  away. 

Charles  Langley  finished  his  letter,  and  looked  at  his  wife 
with  a  face  of  doubt  which  rapidly  changed  to  one  of  dismay. 

*  We  must  talk  this  over  after  breakfast,'  Lady  Mary  said  sternly, 
in  answer  to  his  look,  and  then  she  turned  to  the  girls.  *  Guy  is 
quite  well,  but  he  has  got  into  a  foolish  scrape  ;  nothing  serious.' 

The  girls  saw  that  for  the  present  they  were  not  meant  to 
know  more,  and  they  asked  no  questions.  Lady  Mary  read  her 
other  letters,  and  spoke  about  them  to  her  husband  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Then  Charles  Langley  walked  off  as  usual.  Lady 
Mary  saying  she  would  come  to  his  study  in  a  few  minutes. 

After  she  had  given  some  orders  to  the  housekeeper,  which 
she  did  in  a  perfectly  calm  and  level  manner,  though  not  very 
pleasantly,  she  walked  into  her  husband's  room.  He  was  leaning 
with  his  back  against  the  mantelpiece,  and  one  heel  hooked  over 
the  fender,  but  as  she  entered  he  stood  to  attention,  and  moved 
to  one  side  of  the  chair  which  he  had  put  near  the  fire  for  her. 
She  came  up  to  him  with  a  very  hard-set  face,  and  remained 
standing.  ^This  is  a  nice  business,'  she  said,  with  a  tinge  of 
contempt  in  her  voice. 

*  Yes  ;  what  on  earth  are  we  to  do  ?' 

*  Of  course  it  must  be  stopped  at  once.  I  thought  Guy  had 
more  sense.' 

*  Yes,  young  ass  ;  but  how  are  we  to  manage  it  ? ' 

Lady  Mary  was  inclined  even  then  to  resent  any  depreciation 
of  Guy,  and  she  answered  rather  sharply  and  inconsequently : 

*  He  writes  to  you  about  money  matters,  and  of  course  you  must 
tell  him  plainly  that  you  won't  allow  it.  I  don't  suppose  it  is  his 
fault.    They  have  taken  him  in  somehow.' 

Charles  Langley  looked  rather  helpless.  *I  will  write  of 
course,  but  .  .  .  aren't  you  going  to  write  too  ?  I  really  don't 
quite  know  what  to  say.  You  see,  he  is  his  own  master  after  all. 
Supposing  he  were  to  insist  on  taking  his  own  line  ? ' 

*  Nonsense,  Charles.  He  is  a  great  deal  too  sensible,  if  the 
thing  is  put  plainly  to  him.  Just  write  and  tell  him  that  you 
cannot  approve  of  the  marriage.  Say  that  you  are  giving  him 
already  as  much  as  you  can  afford,  and  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  must  see  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  him  to 
marry.  It  is  easy  enough.  I  will  write  a  few  lines  too,  and 
make  it  quite  clear  that  the  thing  must  be  given  up.  I  hope  you 
see  now  who  was  right  about  his  exchanging  from  his  regiment.' 
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After  a  few  words  more  Lady  Mary  went  off  to  her  own  room 
and  sat  down  to  write.  Before  she  began  she  thought  the  matter 
over  quietly,  and,  considering  all  things,  her  letter  was  judicious 
enough.  She  did  not  expect  any  serious  resistance  on  Guy^s 
part.  She  was  unused  to  opposition,  and  did  not  doubt  that  in 
this  matter,  as  in  other  matters,  she  would  get  her  own  way. 
She  was  able,  therefore,  to  keep  her  temper  under  control  As  to 
the  expediency  and  propriety  of  stopping  the  marriage,  she  never 
hesitated  for  a  moment.  Such  a  thing  would  be  Guy's  ruin. 
Altogether,  she  faced  the  question  in  a  resolute  but  temperate 
frame  of  mind.  It  was  annoying  of  course  ;  but  boys  would  be 
boys,  and,  after  all,  a  little  firmness  would  put  an  end  to  it  alL 
There  was  no  need  to  write  harshly.  It  would  hurt  poor  Guy, 
and  make  matters  harder  for  him.  The  best  way  would  be  to 
appeal  to  his  affection  and  common  sense.  Before  lunch-time 
the  letter  was  ready. 

My  deabest  Guy — ^We  received  this  morning  your  letters  of  the 
— ^th  February,  and  I  don't  think  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  have  caused  us  much  distress.  You  are  quite  right  in  feeling 
sure  of  my  love  and  sympathy,  for  you  would  always  have  that 
under  any  circumstances ;  but,  my  own  boy,  how  can  I  tell  you  I 
approve  of  what  you  have  done  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  against 
Miss  Treveryan,  who  is  no  doubt  everything  you  think  her ;  but  you 
know  that  as  it  is  you  have  not  more  than  enough  to  live  upon  in 
your  regiment.  How  are  you  to  support  a  wife  and  family  as  well  ? 
Your  father  can  allow  you  no  more  than  he  does  already,  as  he  will 
tell  you.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from?  You  say  Colonel 
Treveryan  might  allow  his  daughter  something ;  but,  even  supposing 
he  did  so,  this  is  only  a  temporary  help.  In  case  of  his  death  or 
your  father's,  you  would  be  in  dreadful  diflSculties.  I  feel  certain 
that,  if  you  will  think  it  over  quietly,  you  will  see  that  such  a  mar- 
riage is  impossible.  I  daresay  you  thought  we  could  afford  to  do 
more  for  you,  but  indeed  wo  cannot.  We  are  not  rich,  and  we  have 
very  heavy  expenses.  Don't  think  me  unkind,  my  boy.  If  I  be- 
lieved that  this  marriage  could  be  for  your  happiness,  far  from 
hindering  it,  I  would  do  everything  in  my  power  to  bring  it  about. 
Knowing  as  I  do  that  it  could  only  end  in  misery,  I  am  obliged,  even 
at  the  risk  of  your  thinking  me  hard  and  cruel,  to  tell  you  that  I  can 
never  consent  to  it.  Do  take  leave  and  come  home  to  us  for  a  few 
months.  How  I  wish  you  had  never  gone  to  that  dreadful  country ; 
but  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  that.  Come  back  to  us  now,  for  a  time 
at  all  events,  if  you  will  not  exchange  to  a  reg^ent  in  England,  as 
I  asked  you  to  do  before.     When  you  have  seen  me,  you  will  under- 
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stand  it  all  quite  clearly.  Go  straight  to  Colonel  Aylmer,  and  say  it 
is  very  important  for  you  to  go  at  once,  and  that  you  must  do  so. 
In  the  meantime  I  need  not  say  that  I  feel  for  you  most  deeply,  for  I 
know  too  well  how  painful  such  a  thing  must  be  to  you  ;  but  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  brave  and  sensible. — 
Ever  your  loving  Mother. 

Charles  Langley's  letter  was  shorter.  He  had  tried  to  remem- 
ber and  reproduce  his  wife's  words. 

My  deab  Guy — I  have  received  your  letter,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  cannot  answer  it  as  you  would  like.  I  am  not  able  to  approve 
your  engagement.  I  already  allow  you  as  much  as  I  can  afford  to 
do,  and  in  the  circumstances  you  must  see  how  impossible  it  would 
be  for  you  to  marry.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed,  but  I 
don*t  know  what  else  to  say. — I  remain  your  affectionate  father, 

Chables  Langley. 

*  That  is  exactly  what  she  said,'  he  thought,  when  he  had  read  it 
over  ;  *  but  it  doesn't  read  very  well,  and  I  don't  see  that  it  tells 
him  what  he  wants  to  know.  I  wonder  what  the  girl  is  like.' 
And  there  came  over  him  a  serious  doubt  whether  they  were 
acting  altogether  kindly  and  wisely  in  cutting  the  matter  short 
without  further  inquiry.  Guy  would  have  at  least  ten  thousand 
pounds  at  his  death,  and  he  had  five  or  six  now,  and  evidently 
she  would  have  something.  At  a  pinch  too  they  could  be  helped. 
If  she  was  a  nice  girl,  and  the  boy  really  wanted  to  marry  her,  it 
might  not  be  such  a  bad  thing  after  all.  Every  one  cannot  be  a 
millionaire,  and  in  the  service  one  can  live  pretty  cheap  if  one 
chooses. 

Lady  Mary  had  no  such  doubts.  She  felt  that  she  was  acting 
solely  in  Guy's  interests,  and  that  for  his  good  it  was  her  duty  to 
deny  him  this  thing,  just  as  she  used  to  deny  him  some  little 
indulgence  in  his  childhood.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  she 
might  be  wrong.  She  was  never  wrong.  Her  mission  in  life 
was  to  keep  others  right. 

Lady  Mary  was  a  loving  mother,  with  a  very  high  idea  of 
Guy's  value.  He  was  a  boy  of  whom  any  mother  might  have 
been  proud,  and  to  her  eyes  his  price  was  above  rubies.  She 
overestimated  his  talents,  and  his  good  looks,  and  all  belonging 
to  him.  Moreover,  she  firmly  believed  in  her  heart  that  all  con- 
nected with  herself  were  in  some  way  a  peculiar  people.  Though 
her  grandfather  was  merely  a  successful  lawyer,  and  her  hus- 
band's ancestors  were  country  squires  descended  from  a  success- 
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f  ul  tradesman,  she  had  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  a  person 
of  very  blue  blood  indeed,  and  that  the  Langleys  of  Wrenthain 
were  something  altogether  out  of  the  common.  She  had  the 
pride  of  birth  in  its  commonest  English  form.  Naturally  she 
thought  it  would  be  a  terrible  misalliance  for  Guy  to  marry  in 
India.  She  knew  nothing  of  Helen  Treveryan  ;  and  she  rightly 
attached  no  importance  at  all  to  Guy's  brief  description  of  his 
lady-love.  If  she  had  given  herself  the  trouble  to  analyse  her  own 
idea,  she  would  have  found  that  she  pictjired  the  girl  to  herself 
as  a  young  person  of  questionable  parentage,  with  bold  black 
eyes  and  a  shady  character  and  vulgar  manners,  whom  it  would 
be  impossible  to  present  to  her  friends.  She  had  been  bfought 
up,  as  most  Englishwomen  are  brought  up,  to  know  nothing 
whatever  of  India.  In  her  time  she  had  seen  an  Indian  crisis  or 
two,  when  the  British  public  had  been  suddenly  fired  with  an 
intense  interest  in  the  country,  and  society  had  seized  upon  and 
made  lions  of  any  Indian  officers  who  happened  to  be  in  the  way 
— probably  the  wrong  men.  Then  the  excitement  subsided,  and 
well-bred  England  forgot  India  again  as  completely  as  if  that 
wonderful  empire  had  no  existence.  If  Lady  Mary  thought  of  it 
at  all,  she  thought  of  it  as  an  unhealthy  and  immoral  place, 
where  some  depraved  white  men  loafed  about  in  straw  hats, 
beating  Hindus  and  making  them  smoke  opium  ;  and  where  the 
women  were  no  better  than  they  should  be.  An  Indian  marriage 
was  a  thing  that  Guy  must  be  rescued  from  at  all  costs. 

Lady  Mary's  ignorance  of  India  was  but  an  example  of  the 
ignorance  of  Englishmen  in  general  about  the  Colonial  Empire. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  our  colonies  grow  restive  at  times.  It  is 
rather  wonderful  that  there  is  any  loyalty  left  among  them. 
Even  now,  though  some  men  of  mark  have  been  able  to  look  be- 
yond party  interests,  and  have  tried  to  rouse  the  nation  to  a 
sense  of  its  greatness  and  its  responsibility,  how  many  Englishmen 
in  the  old  country  know  anything,  or  wish  to  know  anything,  of 
the  vast  England  beyond  the  seas  ?  With  India  perhaps  a  spirit 
of  indifference  does  comparatively  little  harm.  We  are  safe 
enough  there.  India  is  not  a  colony  but  a  possession,  and  Eng- 
lishmen in  India  must  always  remain  Englishmen.  They  will 
always  of  necessity  continue  to  fight  for  the  English  fiag,  though 
at  times  they  may  fight  with  sore  hearts.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
better  for  them  that  they  should  work  on  in  obscurity,  far  from 
the  applause  of  their  countrymen,  cheered  only  by  the  sense  of 
duty  done.    Even  in  India,  however,  there  is  one  danger.    Our 
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own  people  will  never  be  goaded  into  disloyalty.  They  are  only  a 
few  thousands  in  number,  and  they  are  constantly  recruited  from 
England ;  but  if  we  teach  or  permit  the  three  hundred  millions  of 
Indians  about  them  to  look  upon  them  with  disrespect,  if  we  weaken 
their  hands  and  encourage  all  who  oppose  them,  then  sooner  or 
later  we  shall  have  again  to  fight  for  empire.  Remember  the 
Mutiny,  when  your  churches  were  full  of  black-robed  sorrowing 
women,  and  realise  in  time  that  you  cannot  with  impunity  permit 
India  to  get  out  of  control.  The  way  to  do  so  is  to  regard  your 
countrymen  in  India  as  aliens,  and  to  take  for  granted  that  they 
are  always  in  the  wrong.  They  are  not  aliens  :  they  are  your 
own  kith  and  kin  ;  and  what  they  are  doing  you  would  do  if  you 
were  in  their  place.  They  are  English  men  and  women,  who 
have  walked  on  board  an  English  steamer  at  Dover  or  the  London 
docks,  and  are  in  no  way  different  from  yourselves,  except  that 
they  have  seen  something  more  than  England  and  have  learnt  to 
face  danger  and  responsibility.    . 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  TROUBLE 

Guy  received  his  answer  one  hot  evening  towards  the  end  of 
March.  He  had  stayed  at  home,  waiting  for  the  English  mail, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Club ;  and  was  sitting  in  his  long  chair 
trying  to  read  when  his  servant  came  in  with  the  letters.  Guy 
took  them  from  him,  and  saw  that  they  were  what  he  was  expect- 
ing.   There  was  one  from  his  father,  and  one  from  his  mother. 

He  began  with  his  mother's,  and  as  he  read  it  his  heart  sank. 
His  first  feeling  was  one  of  conviction  and  self -contempt.  Why 
had  he  been  such  a  fool  as  to  rush  into  this  impossible  thing  and 
make  them  despise  him  ?  He  opened  his  father's  letter,  and  a 
smile  came  into  his  eyes.  He  knew  the  history  of  that  letter 
almost  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  present  when  Lady  Mary  sketched 
it  out. 

Then  he  read  both  letters  again  carefully,  and  as  he  did  so  a 
change  of  feeling  came  over  him.  After  all,  he  had  not  been  so 
very  unreasonable,  and  their  objections  were  at  least  open  to 
argument.  No  doubt,  if  he  married  Helen  they  would  not  be 
rich,  but  so  long  as  his  father  and  Colonel  Treveryan  lived  they 
would  not  be  so  very  badly  off ;  and  Charles  Langley  had  said 
nothing  about  what  would  happen  after  his  death.  Probably  he 
would  leave  something  to  all  his  children.  Altogether,  though  of 
course  he  was  not  surprised  that  his  mother  should  be  unwilling 
to  see  him  marry  a  girl  without  money,  yet  it  was  what  men  did 
every  day,  and  there  was  no  other  objection  to  his  engagement. 
As  he  worked  it  out  his  depression  gave  way  to  resentment. 
They  might  have  helped  him  if  they  had  chosen. 

Then  a  vision  of  poor  Clara  Schneider  came  before  him,  with 
her  plain  face  and  light  eyelashes.  ^  I'm  hanged  if  I'll  do  that 
anyhow,'  he  said  to  himself. 
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It  was  very  hard  and  very  embarrassing.  Things  would  come 
right  yet  somehow ;  but  he  knew  of  old  how  terribly  resolute  his 
mother  could  be,  and  in  any  case,  for  the  present  at  all  events, 
he  must  confess  to  the  Treveryans  that  he  had  met  with  a  distinct 
refusal.  It  would  not  be  an  agreeable  task.'  Guy  did  not  admit 
to  himself  that  he  had  the  slightest  thought  of  giving  Helen  up  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  at  once  set  aside  Lady  Mary's 
decision  as  regrettable  but  immaterial.  He  was  fond  of  his 
mother,  and  accustomed  to  look  up  to  her.  He  was  not  weak 
enough  to  submit  without  resistance  ;  but  he  was  not  vehement 
enough,  not  old  enough  perhaps,  to  see  his  way  clearly  at  once. 
His  mind  was  full  of  trouble  and  doubt.  No  help  was  to  be  got 
from  Dale.  He  had  gone  away  for  a  couple  of  days'  quail-shoot- 
ing, and  his  room  was  empty. 

The  next  day  was  Thursday,  a  holiday,  and  after  a  restless 
night  Guy  mounted  his  horse  to  go  over  to  the  Civil  station.  The 
mornings  were  still  pleasant,  and  as  Guy  rode  on  through  the  cool 
fresh  air  he  felt  his  spirits  rising.  They  sank  again  when  he 
reached  the  Treveryans'  door,  and  realised  that  he  had  to  break 
his  news. 

Colonel  Treveryan  had  just  returned  from  an  early  ride,  to 
see  a  new  bridge  which  was  being  built  by  the  Public  Works 
Department.  He  was  sitting  in  the  south  verandah,  still  booted 
and  spurred,  smoking  a  long  cheroot,  and  reading  the  official 
letters  which  had  come  by  the  morning  ddk,  A  pile  of  them  lay 
on  the  table  with  his  helmet  and  hunting  crop.  He  sent  out 
a  salaam^  and  Guy  came  to  him  through  the  dining-room. 

*Well,  Langley,'  he  said  cheerily,  as  he  got  up  and  shook 
hands,  *  what  is  the  news  ? ' 

Guy  hesitated.     *  Not  very  good,  I'm  afraid,  sir.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  looked  grave.  *  Have  you  heard  from  your 
people  ? ' 

*  Yes.  They — I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  not  very  encourag- 
ing. In  fact — I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  read  what  they 
say.  I  have  got  the  letters  here,'  and  he  took  them  out  of  his 
pocket  and  held  them  out. 

Colonel  Treveryan  read  them  slowly  through  and  put  them 
down  on  the  table.  After  a  moment's  silence  he  looked  up  at 
Guy  :  *  You  should  have  thought  of  all  this  before  you  said  any- 
thing to  us.' 

*  I  wish  I  had,  sir,  but  I  had  no  idea  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion.   I  am  awfully  cut  up  about  it.' 
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Colonel  Treveryan's  soft  heart  was  touched  at  once,  and  he 
answered  not  unkindly ;  but  Helen's  happiness  was  concerned, 
and  his  maimer  still  conveyed  disapproval.  Guy  was  seized  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  clear  himself  from  any  suspicion  of  weakness 
or  fickleness,  and  he  broke  into  earnest  assurances.  Nothing  he 
said  could  ever  make  him  change,  and  he  felt  certain  his  mother 
would  come  round  in  time.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
warmth  of  his  professions  was  increased  by  the  silence  of  his 
hearer.  Colonel  Treveryan  listened  quietly,  and  was  inclined  to 
believe  him  ;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  Guy's  assertions 
were  rather  vehement  than  steady.  There  was  a  ring  of  doubt 
and  trouble  running  through  them.  It  was  not  a  tone  of  confi- 
dent self-reliance.  *  The  boy  means  well,'  he  thought.  '  I  hope 
he  really  has  good  stuff  in  him.  I  hope  Nellie  has  not  made  a 
mistake.'  To  Guy  he  said  at  last,  '  Well,  Langley,  I  don't  quite 
know  what  I  ought  to  do  at  present.  I  must  see  Helen  and  speak 
to  you  again.' 

*  I  hope  I  may  see  her  too,  sir.' 

*  Yes,  if  you  wish  it.  Perhaps  it  will  be  just  as  well.  You 
had  better  stay  to  breakfast  and  see  her  afterwards,  and  come 
over  again  to-morrow  when  we  have  thought  it  all  out.' 

Guy  accepted  the  invitation,  and  he  sat  down  in  the  drawing- 
room  tQ  wait  for  Helen  while  Colonel  Treveryan  was  dressing. 
She  had  seen  Guy  ride  up,  and  had  got  ready  as  quickly  as  she 
could.  Guy  had  not  been  five  minutes  alone  before  she  came  in, 
as  he  had  first  seen  her  come,  by  the  side  door  from  her  own 
rooms.  This  time,  though  she  looked  to  him  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  he  met  her  with  an  air  of  embarrassment  which  she 
perceived  at  once  ;  and  as  she  sat  down  the  smile  died  out  of  her 
face.    Then  he  began  his  confession. 

Poor  fellow,  it  was  hard  work.  He  had  known  that  it  would 
bring  her  unhappiness ;  but  he  had  relied  upon  her  love  and 
sympathy  and  strength,  and  had  not  thought  of  her  pride.  It 
was  wounded  at  once  by  his  first  hesitating  words  :  *  I  have  heard 
from  my  mother.  I  am  afraid  I  ought  to  have  written  to  her 
before.    She  objects  altogether.' 

*  Objects  ? ' 

*Yes;  she  says  it  is  impossible.  Of  course,'  he  went  on 
slowly,  *  it  makes  no  difference  to  me — you  know  that  ? ' 

Helen  sat  silent,  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap.  In  her  heart 
was  rising  a  fiery  indignation,  mingled  with  a  sense  of  intense 
disappointment.     At  best  it  was  all  at  an  end  again,  for  the 
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preaent  at  least,  and  ttere  must  be  another  long  period  of  waiting 
and  ooneealment.  Why  should  Guy's  mother  have  the  power  to 
'  object '  to  her  ?  Why  shoidd  he  stand  it  ?  As  Guy  spoke  on  she 
too  caught  the  note  of  doubt  and  inquiry  in  his  voice,  and  it 
vexed  her.  She  loved  him  and  told  him  bo  ;  but  he  got  little 
help  from  her.  She  was  hurt  and  humiliated ;  and,  moreover, 
what  could  she  aay  to  him  f  If  hia  heart  did  not  toll  him  what  to 
do,  was  it  for  her  to  tell  him !  Altogether  the  interview  was  a 
sad  one.  It  ended  in  silence  and  constraint,  and  in  a  sense  of 
injury  on  Guy's  part.  Before  it  was  over  the  daily  hot  wind 
had  risen  and  was  moaning  dismally  round  the  house,  filUng  the 
air  with  dust  and  veiling  the  sky. 

When  Colonel  Treveryan  came  in  the  three  of  them  went  to 
breakfast,  and  for  the  sake  of  appearances  they  triad  to  talk  as 
usual ;  but  the  meal  was  short  and  nncomfortable.  Directly  it 
was  over  Guy  asked  for  his  horse,  and  rode  off.  It  was  a  dreary 
dusty  ride,  and  Guy  was  disheartened  and  soro.  Everything 
seemed  to  have  gone  wrong  at  once.  Surely  it  was  hard  that  he 
shoiild  be  blamed,  as  he  felt  he  was  blamed.  Ho  had  done  every- 
thing he  could. 

When  he  reached  his  house  he  bathed  and  dressed,  and  felt 
momentarily  better,  and  then  sat  down  in  solitude  to  think  it 
out.  How  lonely  and  wretched  the  house  was.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  shut  now  and  it  was  half -dark,  and  outside  there 
was  no  sound  but  the  ceaseless  moan  of  the  hot  wind.  What> 
ever  he  touched  was  parched  and  covered  with  dust.  After  some 
hours  of  anxious  restless  thought  which  seemed  to  end  in  nothing. 
Guy  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Mrs.  Aylmer  lived  close  by,  and 
the  longing  foe  sympathy  and  help  was  more  than  he  could  resist. 
She  could  he  trusted,  and  she  had  met  his  mother,  and  knew 
something  of  the  world.  She  might  he  able  to  show  him  a  way 
out  of  his  difficulties.  Would  Helen  like  him.  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Aylmer  1  Perhaps  not,  if  he  asked  her  just  now,  but  she  would 
be  glad  of  Mrs.  Aylmer's  help  hereafter.     Yes,  he  would  go. 

He  walked  over  in  the  afternoon  heat.  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  at 
home  of  course,  and  the  very  feeling  of  her  cool  dark  drawing- 
room  was  a  comfort  to  his  spirit.  When  she  came  in  a  minute 
later,  with  her  firm  hand  and  friendly  resolute  eyes,  Guy  felt  hia 
burden  was  already  Ughter.  She  saw  at  once  that  he  had  somo- 
thing  to  say,  and  she  helped  him  out.  He  found  it  much  easier 
than  he  had  expected.  When  he  had  told  her  everything,  and 
made  her,  rather  against  her  will,  read  his  mother's  letter,  she 
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sat  for  a  time  in  silence,  thinking.  To  her  unconventional  mind 
the  position  seemed  clear  enough.  *  If  they  care  for  each  other,' 
she  thought,  '  there  is  really  nothing  to  prevent  them  marrying 
and  being  happy.  They  won't  be  rich,  but  they  ought  to  manage 
well  enough — if  they  care  for  each  other.  I  wonder  how  long 
Harry  and  I  would  have  hesitated  if  we  had  been  in  their  place.' 
She  smiled  at  the  idea  of  any  such  thing  standing  between  her 
and  her  husband,  and  Guy  saw  the  smile  go  across  her  face. 

*  Well,'  he  said  at  last,  '  what  do  you  think  ? ' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  gave  him  back  his  letter.  *  Mr.  Langley,  you 
won't  mind  my  speaking  quite  plainly  ? ' 

'  Of  course  not.  That  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  do.  Please 
say  exactly  what  you  think.' 

*  Very  well.  Then  I  think  it  all  depends  on  one  thing.  Do 
you  really  care  for  Miss  Treveryan  ? ' 

*  If  I  had  not  cared  for  her  I  should  not  have  asked  her  to 
marry  me.' 

*  I  am  not  so  sure.  You  may  have  cared  for  her  enough  to 
marry  her  if  all  went  well,  and  yet  not  care  very  deeply  in  reality.' 

*  That  is  not  complimentary  to  me.' 

*  Perhaps  not,  but  I  want  to  make  quite -sure.  What  is  the 
very  worst  that  could  happen  to  you  if  you  married  ?  You  might 
possibly  be  left  with  your  profession  and  £200  a  year.  Isn't  that 
right  ? ' 

*  If  my  father  died,  and  if  he  left  me  nothing ;  but  that  is 
very  unlikely.' 

*  No ;  I  mean  if  he  refused  to  agree  to  your  marriage  and 
stopped  your  allowance.' 

*  He  would  never  do  that.' 

*  But  he  could  if  he  chose  ? ' 

*  Yes — of  course  he  could  ;  but  he  wouldn't.' 

*  If  he  did  you  could  not  remain  in  the  Thirtieth.  At  all 
events,  you  could  never  go  home  with  them  ? ' 

*No,  I  suppose  not.' 

*  Well,  when  I  say  do  you  care  for  Miss  Treveryan,  I  mean  do 
you  care  for  her  enough  to  stick  to  her  even  then,  to  give  up 
your  own  people  for  her  sake,  if  necessary,  and  to  leave  the  regi- 
ment and  stay  in  India  ? ' 

*  That  is  a  long  way  off,  and  besides,  Colonel  Treveryan  said 
he  could  help  us.' 

*  Just  now,  yes ;  but  if  anything  happened  to  him  she  would 
h^ve  littlQ  or  nothing  ? ' 
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*  I  believe  not — ^not  much  anyhow.' 

*  Very  well — ^then  it  might  possibly  come  to  that  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  it  might.' 

*  If  it  did,  do  you  care  for  her  enough  to  marry  her  and  not 
to  repent  your  marriage  afterwards,  and  let  her  know  you  re- 
pented it  ? ' 

*  I  don't  believe  my  people  would  ever  behave  like  that.' 

*  But  if  they  did  ?  You  really  must  face  this,  Mr.  LaYigley, 
and  not  trust  to  chance.' 

Guy  was  sUent  for  a  time ;  then  he  raised  his  head  and  met 
her  eyes  steadily,  with  a  look  of  defiance  in  his  own. 

*  I  should  never  repent  it  if  Helen  did  not.  I  care  more  for 
her  than  aU  the  world  put  together.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  was  watching  his  face.  What  she  saw  and 
heard  seemed  to  satisfy  her.  *  Then  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
be  troubled.  Make  up  your  mind  that  you  won't  let  anything 
come  between  you.  She  won't  repent  it  if  you  don't.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  that ;  and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.' 

*  Yes ;  I  think  I  do.  Then  you  don't  think  we  need  be  un- 
happy about  this  ? ' 

*  Not  in  the  leasfr,  if  you  really  care  for  each  other.  But  don't 
deceive  yourself  about  that.' 

Guy  got  up,  and  came  to  her  with  his  hand  out.  *  Thank  you 
a  thousand  times.  You  have  made  me  happy  again.  I  am  so 
glad  I  came  to  you.    You  will  help  me  through,  won't  you  ? ' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  rose  too,  and  took  his  proffered  hand.  '  Yes,  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  help  you,  but  you  will  be  true  to  her  ?  My 
only  real  doubt  has  been  .  .  .' 

*Yes?' 

'  You  will  not  be  vexed  ? ' 

'  No — nothing  you  could  say  would  vex  me.' 

*  My  only  doubt  has  been  whether  you  quite  understood  your 
own  good  luck.     There  are  very  few  girls  like  her,  Mr.  Langley.' 

In  his  present  mood  the  words  went  straight  to  his  heart.  He 
did  not  resent  them  in  the  smallest  degree — far  from  it.  In  a 
sense  they  were  flattering  to  him,  for  they  showed  that  others 
could  see  what  a  prize  he  had  won.  Moreover,  just  then  he 
would  have  stood  anything  from  Mrs.  Aylmer.  For  the  moment 
he  was  more  than  half  in  love  with  her  as  well  as  Helen.  His 
eyes  grew  moist.  *  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  of  her,  and  never 
can  be,'  he  said  ;  *  but  I  will  try.' 

When  Guy  left  Mrs.  Aylmer's  room,  his  courage  had  returned 
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to  him,  and  he  wondered  that  it  had  ever  fallen  so  low.  She 
had  promised  to  write  to  Lady  Mary  herself.  *  But  I  must  see 
Miss  Treveryan  first,*  she  said  with  a  smile  ;  *  perhaps  she  will  be 
glad  of  the  chance  of  getting  rid  of  you.'  Guy  met  the  sugges- 
tion with  a  happy  laugh  ;  he  had  no  fears  on  that  point. 

When  he  was  gone  Mrs.  Aylmer  sat  for  a  time  thinking. 

*  I  wonder  whether  I  have  done  right,'  she  said  to  herself.  *  I 
wonder  whether  he  really  cares  for  her?  It  is  no  business  of 
mine  either,  and  I  daresay  I  shall  get  no  thanks  for  meddling. 
Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now.  He  is  a  dear  boy,  and  she  is  too 
good  to  be  made  unhappy  if  I  can  do  anything  to  stop  it.  What 
a  pity  she  has  no  mother — poor  child.'  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  a 
woman  of  action,  and  she  felt  that  the  sooner  she  saw  Helen 
the  better.  Colonel  Aylmer  was  at  home,  in  his  den,  and  she 
went  to  tell  him  about  it ;  but  before  doing  so  she  ordered  her 
brougham.  He  took  her  news  quietly  enough,  and  made  no 
objection.  It  was  not  their  business,  he  said ;  but  if  his  wife 
thought  fit  to  take  it  up,  he  had  no  doubt  she  was  right.  Lang- 
ley  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  he  could  not  have  fallen  in 
love  with  a  nicer  girl.  *  If  you  do  get  a  rap  over  the  knuckles, 
you  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  be  more  careful  another 
time.' 

When  Mrs.  Aylmer  drove  up  to  the  Treveryans'  door,  she 
wished  for  a  moment  that  she  had  kept  out  of  the  whole  thing, 
but  she  had  not  much  time  for  regret.  Rather  to  her  surprise 
she  was  told  that  Helen  was  at  home,  and  she  walked  into  the 
drawing-room  and  sat  down.  A  minute  later  Helen  came  in, 
with  a  smile  on  her  face.  Mrs.  Aylmer  could  not  help  doubting 
for  the  moment  whether  the  girl  knew  her  own  mind.  Surely, 
if  she  cared  for  Guy  Langley,  she  would  have  been  more  dis- 
tressed and  upset  by  the  morning's  news.  Mrs.  Aylmer  did  not 
know  that  Helen  had  half  guessed  her  errand,  and  was  meeting 
her  resolutely,  hoping  for  comfort,  but  determined  to  show  no 
sign  of  suffering  if  her  guess  were  wrong.  *  How  nice  of  you  to 
come  and  see  me,'  Helen  said  brightly,  with  her  hand  out ;  and 
as  she  came  close  it  was  evident,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  hide 
it,  that  she  had  been  crying. 

Mrs.  Aylmer's  heart  smote  her  as  she  thought  of  the  mother- 
less girl  alone  in  that  big  empty  house.    She  kissed  Helen  gently. 

*  I  came  to  help  you,  dear,  if  you  will  let  me.  Mr.  Langley  has 
been  to  see  me  to-day,  and  I  thought  perhaps  I  might  be  a  little 
comfort  to  you.'     She  knew  then  that  she  had  done  right  in 
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coming.  The  flushing  face,  full  of  gratitude  and  hope,  drove 
away  all  doubts. 

Helen  asked  Mrs.  Aylmer  to  come  into  her  own  sitting-room 
where  they  were  secure  from  interruption,  and  there  the  two  sat 
for  an  hour  or  more.  As  the  elder  woman^s  sympathy  and 
gentleness  won  Helen's  trust,  her  reserve  disappeared  and  she 
laid  bare  all  her  sorrow.  She  told  Mrs.  Aylmer  that  she  had 
been  talking  to  Colonel  Treveryan,  and  that  it  had  been  very 
miserable.  He  had  been  inclined  to  blame  Guy,  and  had  seemed 
very  worried  and  upset.  She  had  not  known  what  to  do,  and 
she  did  not  know  now.  She  could  not  say  she  did  not  care  for 
Guy,  or  that  she  was  ready  to  give  him  up  if  he  was  unchanged ; 
and  yet  she  did  not  want  to  come  between  him  and  his  people ; 
and  she  would  not  remain  engaged  to  him  for  a  single  hour  if  it 
would  be  happier  for  him  to  be  set  free.  *  Only,  if  that  is  to  be 
the  end,'  she  said,  with  a  momentary  break  in  her  voice,  *  why 
did  he  make  me  care  for  him  ?    We  were  so  happy  before.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  drew  the  brown  head  on  to  her  shoulder,  and 
petted  it  as  she  would  have  petted  a  child's.  *  It  won't  be  the 
end,  dear.  All  this  will  blow  over  in  a  few  weeks,  and  you  will 
be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  You  would  never  have  doubted 
it  if  you  had  heard  him  speak  to  me  to-day.  He  told  me  he 
cared  for  you  more  than  all  the  world,  and  I  am  certain  he  does. 
It  is  your  comfort  and  happiness  that  he  is  thinking  of.  He 
never  expected  this  ;  and  of  course  it  is  very  troublesome,  but  it 
will  all  blow  over.  You  must  never  think  of  giving  him  up. 
You  would  only  make  him  unhappy.'  So  she  went  on,  comfort- 
ing the  girl  with  gentle  words,  and  telling  her  what  she  longed 
to  hear,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  believe,  until  the  sore  young 
heart  was  whole  again,  and  the  sad  young  eyes  bright  with 
happiness.  Then  she  sent  Helen  to  see  whether  Colonel  Tre- 
veryan had  done  his  work.  *  He  will  think  me  a  horrid  meddle- 
some match-making  woman,  and  very  likely  turn  me  out  of  the 
house,  but  I  don't  care.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  had  done  his  work.  It  was  half -past  five, 
and  he  was  just  coming  into  the  drawing-room  for  some  tea 
when  Helen  met  him.  He  was  looking  very  weary  and  sad. 
Throughout  the  day  the  remembrance  of  Helen  had  been  before 
him,  making  his  work  doubly  hard  ;  and  he  had  found  himself 
thinking  more  bitterly  than  ever  of  the  grave  where  his  wife  was 
lying.  If  she  could  only  come  back  now  for  one  hour,  not  for 
his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  her  child — ^the  child  whom  she  had 
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loved  so  dearly  and  given  up.  Never!  Never  I  She  was  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  longing.  Never  again  would  he  see  the 
pale  tired  face  and  gentle  patient  eyes,  and  hear  the  low  voice 
that  had  been  music  to  him.  '  But  for  India,'  he  thought,  *  she 
might  be  living  now.  Why  did  I  let  her  come  out  to  me  ? '  How 
many  men  have  writhed  under  the  torture  of  that  thought^  and 
cursed  the  land  of  exile  ? 

Mrs.  Aylmer  found  Colonel  Treveryan  by  no  means  disposed 
to  resent  her  interference.  He  knew  too  well  the  value  of  a 
woman^s  help,  and  he  liked  Mrs.  Aylmer  herself.  He  spoke  to 
her  quite  openly.  He  was  hurt  at  the  idea  of  his  daughter  being 
placed  in  such  a  position,  and  he  said  so ;  but  he  saw  that  her 
happiness  was  involved,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  hope  that 
the  marriage  might  not  be  broken  off.  He  could,  he  said,  give 
them  five  hundred  a  year,  and  would  give  them  as  much  more 
as  he  could  save  after  spending  what  it  was  his  duty  to  spend  in 
entertainment  and  the  like.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  Guy 
had  spoken  so  strongly,  and  seemed  so  determined  in  the  matter. 
It  seemed  to  him  inconceivable  that  a  man  could  hesitate  in  such 
a  case.  Eventually  it  was  agreed  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
by  Mrs.  Aylmer  and  Guy  to  settle  matters  with  Lady  Mary,  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  the  affair  should  be  kept  quiet.  Helen 
was  to  go  to  Mussooree,  and  take  care  of  Mabs  and  her  French 
governess  whom  Mrs.  Aylmer  wanted  to  send  to  the  hills  at 
once.  The  young  people  were  not  to  be  forbidden  to  write  to 
one  another,  but  until  things  were  settled  it  would  be  better  to 
let  others  have  no  chance  of  talking. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  went  away  that  evening  with  a  light  heart,  leav- 
ing Colonel  Treveryan's  brow  cleared  and  Helen's  eyes  shining 
with  happiness.  Nevertheless,  as  she  drove  through  the  gather- 
ing darkness,  enjoying  the  cool  evening  air  which  came  through 
her  window,  she  felt  that  there  might  be  trouble  ahead  of  her. 
She  knew  little  of  Lady  Mary,  but  she  had  seen  her  and  recog- 
nised in  her  a  determined  character.  *  Well,'  she  thought,  *  if 
her  ladyship  chooses  to  stand  out,  it  is  Mr.  Langley's  affair.  He 
will  have  done  all  he  can,  and  will  be  in  the  right.  I  daresay  he 
can  be  pretty  obstinate  too  if  he  is  once  roused  ;  and  really,  they 
have  not  the  smallest  cause  to  object.  It  is  quite  as  good  a 
match  as  they  could  expect  for  him.' 

A  week  later  Helen  was  away  among  the  pines  and  rhododen- 
drons of  Mussooree,  and  two  letters  addressed  to  Lady  Mary  were 
on  the  high  seas.    Guy's  letter  was  fuller  and  more  circumstan- 
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tial  than  his  first  had  been.  He  dwelt  upon  his  affection  for 
Helen,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  giving  her  up  ;  and  he  wrote 
at  some  length  about  Colonel  Treveryan's  position  and  services. 
He  begged  his  father  and  mother  not  to  make  him  miserable  by 
continuing  to  withhold  their  consent.  He  did  not  in  so  many 
words  declare  his  determination  to  stick  to  her  whatever  they 
might  do,  but  he  said  no  word  which  could  be  held  to  imply  that 
his  eventual  decision  would  depend  on  theirs.  Guy  asked  Lady 
Mary  to  show  his  letter  to  his  father ;  and  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  going  to  write.  *  You  know  her,'  he  said  ; 
*  she  is  not  a  bad  judge,  and  she  swears  by  Helen.  If  you  don't 
trust  my  judgment,  you  can  trust  hers.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer's  letter  was  as  worldly  wise  as  she  could  make  it. 
She  began  by  apologising  for  her  interference  in  a  matter  with 
which  she  was  not  concerned.  She  would  not  have  thought  of 
interfering  if  Mr.  Langley  had  not  come  to  her  of  his  own  accord. 
As  he  had  done  so,  and  as  he  was  in  her  husband's  regiment,  she 
hoped  Lady  Mary  would  not  mind  her  writing  and  doing  what 
she  could  to  clear  up  matters.  She  could  quite  understand  Lady 
Mary's  reluctance  to  let  Guy  marry  in  India.  Many  of  the  girls 
one  met  out  there  were  anything  but  desirable.  But  in  this  case 
she  could  assure  Lady  Mary  that  there  was  no  reason  whatever 
for  regret.  Miss  Treveryan  was  a  charming  girl  in  every  way, 
thoroughly  ladylike  and  refined,  unusually  well  educated,  and  ex- 
ceedingly pretty.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, and  came  of  an  old  west-country  family.  He  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  army,  and  was  now  holding  a  high  posi- 
tion in  India.  He  was  not  a  rich  man  apparently,  but  during  his 
life  he  was  willing  to  allow  his  daughter  £500  a  year,  and  at  his 
death  she  would  no  doubt  have  a  little.  Altogether,  though  Guy 
was  young  to  marry,  she  could  not  help  saying  that  he  seemed  to 
her  to  have  made  as  good  a  choice  as  he  could  have  made.  He 
appeared  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the  matter.  She  felt  sure 
that  if  Lady  Mary  could  bring  herself  to  sanction  the  engagement, 
she  would  not  repent  it. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  March  when  these  letters  were  de- 
spatched. The  answer  could  not  come  till  they  were  well  into 
May.  In  the  meantime,  as  before,  the  uncertainty  was  trying  to 
all  concerned.  Colonel  Treveryan  could  not  help  feeling  a  little 
sore  with  Guy  for  having  brought  on  the  affair  without  being 
sure  of  his  ground,  and  he  could  not  help  letting  his  feeling 
appear.     He  liked  Guy,  but  he  thought  Helen  in  all  respects 
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Guy's  equal,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  he  resented  the  position 
for  her.  Guy  felt  he  was  blamed,  and  thought  it  hard,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  conscious  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  his  behaviour.  Helen  felt  humiliated  by  the  knowledge 
that  she  had  given  herself  into  a  family  who  did  not  want  her, 
and  also  at  the  idea  that  her  position  was  probably  known  in 
Syntia. 

It  was  not  altogether  a  pleasant  time  for  any  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

TRYING  TO  DO  BIGHT 

The  drill  season  was  over  now,  and  the  hot  weather  had  fairly 
set  in.  All  day  long  the  westerly  wind  moaned  about  the  silent 
houses.  The  air  was  full  of  driving  dust  which  covered  the  trees 
and  the  earth  with  a  yellow  pall,  and  hid  the  blue  sky  though 
there  was  never  a  cloud.  The  earth  was  hard  and  cracked.  The 
thin  bony  cattle  found  some  kind  of  food  on  it,  but  there  was  not 
a  sign  of  green  in  the  bumt-up  grass.  Towards  evening  the 
wind  dropped  and  the  dust  settled  a  little,  and  the  white  people 
came  out  of  their  closed  houses  to  breathe  the  air,  which  was  hot 
still,  but  endurable.  It  was  a  bad  timie  for  the  poor  women  at 
the  barracks  and  the  sad  languid  children,  who  could  not  ride  or 
drive,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  saunter  about  on  the  dusty 
grass. 

Then  as  ever  those  got  on  best  who  were  employed.  Over  in 
the  Civil  Station  the  work  went  on  as  usual.  Colonel  Treveryan 
and  his  assistants  got  through  their  daily  task  somehow,  though 
the  heat  of  their  courts  and  offices  was  at  times  almost  more  than 
the  European  brain  and  heart  could  bear.  They  solaced  them- 
selves with  hard  exercise,  after  the  manner  of  Englishmen,  riding 
and  shooting  and  playing  racquets  and  tennis.  The  jungles  had 
been  thinned  now  by  the  spring  fires,  and  the  game  could  be 
seen.  Near  the  station,  on  the  sandy  river-bed,  the  quail  were 
still  plentiful ;  and  the  pig-sticking  was  at  its  best.  In  some 
ways  the  hot  weather  was  bright  enough.  No  one  was  away  in 
camp,  so  that  the  Civil  Station  was  full.  There  were  always  the 
evenings  at  the  Club,  and  the  friendly  dinners,  and  the  moon- 
light picnics.  They  got  through  life  without  much  grumbling 
after  all,  though  the  thermometer  was  often  near  100°  in  the 
shade,  and  one  could  not  sleep  at  night  except  under  a  punkah. 
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Among  the  soldiers  there  was  more  idleness  and  more  ill- 
health.  Colonel  Aylmer  knew  of  old  that  in  the  heat  of  India 
there  is  no  enemy  so  deadly  as  want  of  employment,  and  he  tried 
hard  to  keep  things  going  ;  but  there  was  not  much  to  do. 
Through  the  long  afternoon  many  of  the  men  lay  on  their  cots, 
idle  and  miserable,  cursing  the  day  they  were  born  ;  some  of  the 
officers  gave  in  too,  and  suffered  for  it ;  Guy  Langley  and  Dale, 
however,  got  on  well  enough.  The  latter  was  as  keen  and  merry 
as  ever,  *  chivvying  things '  and  playing  racquets ;  and  though 
Guy  had  fits  of  depression  and  repining  against  the  injustice  of 
his  fate,  he  too  found  comfort  in  hard  physical  exercise.  Then 
he  had  Mrs.  Aylmers  steady  sympathy  to  turn  to,  and  his  corre- 
spondence with  Helen.  No  doubt  it  was  dreary  work  sometimes, 
particularly  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  felt  too  dull  to  take  any 
pleasure  in  reading  and  sleep  only  made  him  worse.  It  was  fairly 
cool,  with  the  house  shut  up  and  the  west  wind  blowing  through 
the  wet,  sweet-scented  kashas  mat,  but  it  was  dark  and  dreary  ; 
and  the  dinners  and  the  picnics  seemed  to  him  utterly  lifeless 
without  Helen's  face  to  brighten  them.  However,  on  the  whole, 
he  did  not  find  that  the  time  went  very  slowly. 

Up  in  Mussooree,  among  the  pines  and  rhododendrons,  Helen 
was  Hving  quietly  with  Mabs  and  the  French  governess.  Some 
of  Colonel  Treveryan's  friends  were  there  for  the  sunmier,  and 
they  were  glad  to  be  kind  to  her,  taking  her  out  to  dances  and 
tennis-parties,  and  trying  to  make  her  life  happy.  They  would 
have  done  it  for  her  father's  sake,  and  they  soon  came  to  do  it 
for  her  own.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  charge  of  a  girl  who  was 
always  well-dressed  and  well-behaved,  and  was  ready  to  leave 
the  pleasantest  party  at  any  moment  with  a  cheery  willingness 
which  threw  into  strong  contrast  the  discontented  looks  of  others. 
Both  with  young  and  old  she  was  soon  a  favourite,  and  the  bud- 
ding warriors  who  got  away  from  their  regiments  at  the  beginning 
of  the  leave-season  were  soon  crowding  round  the  tall  graceful 
girl  who  looked  so  handsome  and  danced  so  well ;  but  Helen 
took  their  admiration  very  calmly.  She  was  cheery  and  open  and 
frank  with  all  of  them,  but  she  seemed  in  no  way  overwhelmed 
by  their  attentions,  or  eager  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fun.  She 
was  young  enough  to  enjoy  herself  at  times  among  the  bright 
faces  that  thronged  the  '  Happy  Valley ' ;  but  her  heart  was  often 
sadder  than  a  young  heart  should  be.  In  her  present  mood  she 
found  more  comfort  in  the  society  of  Mabs  and  Rex  than  in  the 
pony  races  and  the  dances ;  and  many  an  afternoon,  when  she 
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might  have  been  among  the  young  men  and  maidens,  she  was 
wandering  with  the  child  about  the  wooded  hillsides.  Mademoi- 
selle Dufour,  the  French  governess,  was  a  quiet,  rather  dull 
woman,  who  found  Mabs  a  handful  and  was  always  glad  to  be 
rid  of  her  for  a  time.  She  used  to  get  away  then  and  enjoy  her 
only  pleasure,  poor  lady, — a  chat  with  a  compatriot  who  was  also 
a  governess  in  a  family  at  Mussooree.  Before  long  Helen  and 
Mabs  became  very  close  friends.  Mabs  liked  Guy  Langley,  as  all 
children  did,  and  sometimes  she  used  to  talk  about  him.  This  in 
itself  was  a  bond  of  union,  and  they  had  others. 

So  the  time  passed  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  then  at  last 
came  Lady  Mary's  answer.  It  was  one  about  which  there  could 
be  no  possibility  of  mistake. 

When  she  first  received  Guy's  letter,  and  Mrs.  Aylmer's,  Lady 
Mary  had  hesitated  in  her  purpose.  Her  native  good  sense  was 
not  yet  wholly  extinguished  by  years  of  successful  tyranny  over 
the  wills  of  others  ;  and  for  a  moment  she  had  dimly  recognised 
the  danger  of  further  opposition.  •  Her  husband  had  more  than 
once  expressed  his  doubts.  Now  Mrs.  Aylmer  had  built  her  a 
golden  bridge  ;  should  she  accept  it,  and  retire  with  honour  from 
a  position  which  was  really  untenable  if  seriously  attacked  ? 
Unhappily  her  hesitation  was  shortlived.  Since  she  had  written 
to  Guy,  she  had  allowed  her  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  idea  of 
bringing  about  an  engagement  between  him  and  Clara  Schneider. 
Guy's  indiscretion  had  made  her  feel  that  it  was  desirable  to  get 
him  safely  married,  and  the  more  she  thought  over  it  the  more 
the  plan  grew  upon  her.  In  aU  ways  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  him.  The  girl  was  a  good  girl,  and  she  had,  or  would 
have,  eight  or  ten  thousand  a  year.  He  could  not  do  better. 
Lady  Mary  had  now  made  up  her  mind  to  this  scheme,  and  she 
could  not  give  it  up.  Moreover,  the  thought  of  these  women 
coming  between  her  and  Guy  was  unendurable.  It  would  have 
been  bad  enough  to  have  her  plans  upset ;  but  to  have  them 
upset  in  this  way  ;  to  have  her  clear  warning  set  aside,  and  Guy 
encouraged  to  dispute  her  will,  that  was  not  to  be  borne.  The 
girl's  behaviour  she  could  understand.  Of  course  she  would  do 
what  she  could  to  catch  Guy  and  keep  him,  but  Mrs.  Aylmer 
ought  to  have  known  better.  Her  interference  was  simply  im- 
pertinent, and  she  should  be  made  to  understand  it. 

Once  started.  Lady  Mary  rapidly  worked  herself  up  to  a  state 
of  fiery  wrath.  The  thing  she  could  least  endure  was  insubordi- 
nation.   It  enraged  and  blinded  her,  and  made  her  fight  wildly. 
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Unluckily,  a  few  hours  only  after  Guy's  letter  arrived,  she  received 
from  another  source  some  information  which  increased  her  anger, 
and  completely  removed  all  doubt  from  her  mind.  A  friend  of 
hers,  Mrs.  Danby,  had  a  brother  who  was  holding  one  of  the 
highest  positions  in  India,  and  Lady  Mary  had  written  to  her  in 
the  hope  of  getting  Guy  an  appointment  on  the  great  man's  staff. 
She  had  not  mentioned  her  real  reason,  but  had  said  that  he  was 
quartered  in  Syntia,  a  dreadful  place,  very  hot  and  solitary,  and 
that  she  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  it.  The  poor  boy  would  be 
moped  to  death. 

Mrs.  Danby's  answer  was  cordial.  She  would  gladly  write  to 
her  brother.  *  I  wonder  whether  I  have  guessed,'  she  added, 
*why  you  are  anxious  to  get  your  boy  away  from  that  honid 
place.  When  I  was  staying  a  few  weeks  ago  with  Jane  Pitt 
"Wright,  whom  I  think  you  know,  she  told  me  she  had  just  heard 
from  that  clever  son  of  hers,  and  that  he  had  been  shooting  there 
with  some  Indian  man,  and  had  been  positively  so  hunted  by  the 
daughter  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  pack  up  his  boxes  and  run 
away.  I  wonder  whether  she  has  transferred  her  attentions  to 
your  boy.  It  is  quite  shameful  the  way  these  people  are  allowed 
to  go  on.'  It  really  was  too  bad.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact.  She  could  remember  that  Guy  had  once  mentioned  Pitt 
Wright  as  staying  with  the  Treveryans.  Now  she  was  asked  to 
let  him  marry  this  bold  unprincipled  girl,  who  was  probably  as 
bad  as  she  could  be  ;  and  the  story  of  Guy's  folly  must  be  made 
known  to  every  one.  She  felt  angry  and  humiliated,  and  she  felt 
that  she  did  well  to  be  angry.  Poor  Helen  !  It  was  a  dirty  trick 
that  her  guest  played  her  when  he  shook  hands  and  looked  into 
her  honest  eyes,  and  gave  over  that  Ijdng  letter  to  her  charge  ; 
but  men  do  these  things  sometimes — English  men. 

This  time  Lady  Mary  did  not  go  through  the  farce  of  making 
her  husband  write.  She  was  too  much  in  earnest,  and  he  was 
really  too  stupid.  But  for  Mrs.  Danby's  letter  he  would  have 
seriously  advised  a  compromise,  if  not  surrender.  So  her  lady- 
ship sat  down  to  her  work,  and,  as  Chimp  would  have  said,  *  let 
herself  rip.'  She  could  still  write  affectionately.  Though  she  was 
stern  and  clear,  she  yet  knew  the  value  of  a  few  loving  words  as 
an  appeal  to  Guy's  feelings,  and  she  would  not  believe  that  a  few 
months  could  be  enough  to  overthrow  her  empire  and  make 
another  better  loved  than  herself.  If  Colonel  Treveryan  had 
thought  it  strange  that  he  should  be  so  quickly  supplanted,  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  think  such  a  thing  impossible. 
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My  deakest  Guy — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  — ^th  March, 
and  it  has  made  me  more  unhappy  than  I  can  say.  It  is  impossible 
that  I  can  ever  change  my  decision  about  this  miserable  business. 
In  fact,  I  have  even  more  reason  for  it  now  than  I  had  before.  I 
know  you  believe  all  that  you  say  about  Miss  Treveryan,  and  perhaps 
you  will  be  hurt  with  me  for  telling  you  the  truth ;  but,  my  boy,  she 
is  not  fit  to  be  your  wife.  You  remember  that  young  Pitt  Wright 
was  staying  with  these  people  a  few  months  ago?  I  have  now 
Teamed  on  the  best  possible  authority  that  they  took  advantage  of 
having  got  him  into  their  house  in  order  to  try  and  entrap  him,  and 
that  she  literally  gave  him  no  peace  until  at  last  he  was  forced  to  go 
oS.  quite  suddenly  to  avoid  open  unpleasantness.  As  she  cannot  get 
him,  she  has  transferred  her  attentions  to  you.  You  see  I  know 
more  of  what  has  been  going  on  than  you  knew  yourself ;  and  I  have 
good  reason  for  saying  what  I  said  to  you  before,  that  such  a  mar- 
riage is  out  of  the  question.  Now,  my  boy,  I  beg  of  you  to  come 
home  to  me  at  once.  I  can  explain  things  to  you  more  clearly  in  five 
minutes'  talk  than  I  could  do  in  any  number  of  letters.  Don't  let 
yourself  be  influenced  by  any  feeling  of  duty  to  a  girl  who  has  be- 
haved so  badly  to  you,  and  don't  permit  Mrs.  Aylmer  to  interfere  in 
the  matter.  It  is  no  affair  of  hers,  and  I  am  astonished  at  her  pre- 
suming to  write  to  me  about  it  as  she  has  done.  I  never  cared  about 
her,  but  I  thought  she  had  more  sense.  Remember  what  I  wrote  to 
you  before.  Even  if  this  girl  were  all  you  think  her,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  you  to  marry  her.  Your  father  and  I  know  too  well 
what  misery  such  a  marriage  would  entail,  and  we  can  never  consent 
to  it.  If  you  were  to  persevere  in  disregarding  our  wishes,  which  I 
know  you  will  not  do,  you  would  have  nothing  left  to  you  but  your 
own  small  means,  for  your  father  would  at  once  withdraw  the  allow- 
ance he  now  gives  you.  Do,  my  darling  boy,  trust  my  love  and  care 
for  you,  and  come  back  to  me.  You  may  think  me  unkind  now,  but 
you  will  live  to  see  how  right  I  was,  and  to  thank  God  for  your 
escape.  It  is  the  knowledge  that  I  am  doing  what  is  right  which 
enables  me  to  be  firm  in  inflicting  pain  upon  you.  The  girls  are  weU, 
and  send  you  their  best  love.  Roland  is  getting  on  very  well  at  col- 
lege.— Ever  your  loving  Mother. 

Guy  read  this  letter  with  rage  in  his  heart.  *  Cowardly 
brute  1 '  he  said,  with  his  teeth  set.  Then  a  doubt  flashed  across 
his  mind,  from  outside  as  it  were,  whether  there  could  be  any 
truth  in  the  story.  He  drove  the  doubt  away  instantly,  with 
disgust,  remembering  Helen's  eyes  and  voice ;  they  could  not 
deceive.  How  he  hated  that  man,  for  the  baseness  of  the  lie, 
he  thought ;  really,  perhaps,  in  part,  because  Pitt  Wright  had 
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despised  the  woman  he  loved,  and  made  him  seem  weak  and 
contemptible. 

The  letter  to  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  as  follows — 

Dear  Madam — ^I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  — th  March. 
You  are  right  in  supposing  that  your  interference  in  this  matter  ap- 
pears to  me  wholly  unnecessary.  I  must  decline  therefore  to  con- 
tinue the  correspondence,  and  can  only  regret  that  before  offering 
your  opinion  with  regard  to  my  son's  private  affairs  you  did  not  think 
it  desirable  to  make  more  careful  inquiries  about  the  character  and 
antecedents  of  the  young  woman  to  whom  your  letter  alludes. — I  re- 
main, yours  faithfully,  Maby  Langlet. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  put  down  this  letter  with  a  dangerous  glitter  in 
her  brown  eyes.  '  What  intolerable  insolence  I '  she  said.  *  Who 
is  Lady  Mary  that  she  should  dare  to  write  to  me  like  this  ? ' 
Then  she  repressed  herself  and  laughed,  a  rather  grim  laugh. 
*  Well,'  she  thought,  *  it  is  a  lesson  to  me  with  a  vengeance. 
Never  again  wiU  I  interfere  in  other  people's  affairs.  But  what 
a  vulgar  letter  to  write  I  Even  if  I  was  wrong  in  trjdng  to  help 
them,  she  might  have  been  decently  civil.  I  thought  she  was  a 
lady  at  least.  I  wonder  what  she  means  about  Helen.  Some 
nonsense  she  has  heard,  I  suppose.'  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  honest, 
and  admitted  to  herself  that  she  had  laid  herself  open  to  the  re- 
buff ;  but  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  human,  and  she  resented  it  none  the 
less.  Lady  Mary  had  made  a  mistake  in  letting  her  imperious 
temper  vent  itself  upon  a  woman  who  was  quite  as  determined  as 
she  was.  From  that  time  Mrs.  Aylmer,  who  also  thought  herself 
in  the  right,  fought  against  her  con  amove, 

Guy  came  over  after  dinner,  and  asked  her  whether  she  had 
received  a  letter  from  his  mother.  She  said  yes,  and  he  was  too 
much  engrossed  with  his  own  feelings  to  ask  any  further  ques- 
tions. 'Then  you  know  her  answer  to  me,'  he  said.  *  Well,  I 
have  been  thinking  it  all  over,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  thing  left  now  is  to  take  my  own  line.  I  am  very 
sorry  my  mother  cannot  see  it  in  the  right  light,  but  I  cannot  let 
this  interfere  with  Helen's  happiness.  I  shall  write  and  tell  her 
so,  and  ask  Helen  to  have  me  as  I  am.'  He  spoke  a  little  pom- 
pously, with  a  touch  of  affected  calm  in  his  voice.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  not  perhaps  quite  so  determined  as  he  wished  to 
appear.  He  had  come  expecting  that  his  announcement  would 
be  received  with  surprise,  that  Mrs.  Aylmer  would  be  a  little 
alarmed  at  the  prospect,  and  inclined  to  argue  about  it,  or  at  all 
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events  to  advise  consideration  and  caution.  In  any  case  she 
would  think  it  somewhat  heroic  of  him,  and  applaud  his  unself- 
ishness and  resolution.  This  being  his  view,  he  was  just  a  little 
disappointed  to  find  the  sacrifice  taken  very  quietly.  His  tone 
had  jarred  upon  Mrs.  Aylmer,  and  it  made  her  reply  seem  cold. 

*  I  don't  see  that  you  can  do  anything  else,'  she  said.  *  You 
have  gone  as  far  as  you  can  in  trying  to  make  things  run  smooth. 
Now,  if  Helen  will  have  you,  and  Colonel  Treveryan  allows  it, 
your  conscience  is  clear  and  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  please 
yourself.' 

This  was  not  quite  what  Guy  had  expected,  but  he  answered 
pleasantly;  and  very  soon  they  were  talking  it  over  in  entire 
agreement.  Finally  Guy  asked  what  his  mother  had  said  to  Mrs. 
Aylmer.  She  hesitated,  and  then  produced  Lady  Mary's  letter. 
After  all,  why  should  he  not  see  it  ? 

As  Guy  read  it,  he  felt  his  face  grow  hot.  *  I  am  awfully 
sorry,'  he  said.  *  I  never  dreamt  of  your  being  exposed  to  this 
kind  of  thing,'  and  his  indignation  was  aroused  against  his 
mother.    It  is  almost  always  a  mistake  to  be  rude. 

Next  morning  Guy  rode  over  to  see  Colonel  Treveryan,  who 
was  ready  with  his  answer.  *  My  dear  fellow,'  he  said,  when  he 
had  heard  Guy  out,  *  I  thought  this  was  not  impossible.  The  end 
of  it  is  that  you  can't  count  upon  anything  beyond  your  pay  and 
two  hundred  a  year.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  so.' 

*  You  can't  live  on  that  as  a  married  man  in  the  Thirtieth.' 
'No.' 

'  Then  what  do  you  intend  to  do  now  ? ' 

*  I  thought,  sir — you  were  good  enough  to  say  that  you  would 
help  us  at  first.' 

*  Yes,  I  did  say  so,  and  if  my  daughter  has  not  changed  her 
mind  I  am  still  willing  to  do  it.  I  have  no  one  else  to  think  of 
now,  and  even  when  I  retire  I  suppose  I  can  always  manage  to 
find  her  five  hundred  a  year.  I  shall  not  want  much  myself ; 
but  you  see  that  depends  on  my  life.  If  I  were  to  die,  she  would 
have  very  little.    What  would  you  do  then  ? ' 

*  I  hope  there  is  no  chance  of  that,  sir  ;  and  besides,  I  believe 
my  people  will  give  in  sooner  or  later.  They're  awfully  fond  of 
me,  really.' 

*  No  doubt ;  but  they  might  not.  If  it  came  to  the  worst 
how  could  you  manage  ? ' 

Guy  sat  looking  at  a  picture  on  Colonel  Treveryan's  wall— a 
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couple  of  men  driving  to  cover  in  a  high  dog-cart.  At  last  he 
said,  *  There  would  always  be  one  way,  sir  ;  I  could  go  in  for  the 
Indian  service.' 

^  Are  you  willing  to  face  the  chance  of  having  to  do  that  ? ' 

*  You  did  it,  sir ;  why  shouldn't  I  ?  And  I  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  her.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  looked  at  him  hard.  He  seemed  earnest 
and  truthful.  *Very  well,  Langley.  I  will  abide  by  Helen's 
decision.  If  she  still  wishes  it,  I  will  give  her  what  I  have  said. 
I  shall  write  and  tell  her  so  to-day.' 

*  Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,'  Guy  said.  *  I 
don't  care  what  happens  if  only  she  will  have  me.' 

He  rode  off  with  joy  in  his  heart.  After  all,  why  should  he 
worry?  His  mother  was  sure  to  come  round,  and  meanwhile 
they  would  have  enough.  It  would  be  all  right.  Directly  he 
got  home  he  sat  down  to  write  to  Helen. 

My  Darling — I  wish  I  had  better  news  to  give  you ;  but  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  after  all  think  my  news  so  very  bad.  My  mother 
still  refuses  to  agree  to  oar  engagement.  She  says  we  cannot  live  on 
what  we  have,  and  that  it  would  end  in  misery.  She  also  tells  me 
plainly  that  if  we  are  married  my  father  will  stop  my  allowance,  and 
that  I  shall  never  get  anything  beyond  what  I  have  of  my  own.  I 
have  been  over  to  see  your  father  and  tell  him  this,  and  he  has  been 
very  good  and  generous  about  it.  He  says  that  if  you  will  have  me, 
he  will  not  stand  in  my  way,  and  that  he  will  give  you  five  hundred 
a  year  so  long  as  he  lives.  With  what  I  have,  that  will  be  plenty 
to  begin  upon,  so  you  will 'write  to  me  now  and  tell  me  that  my  long 
waiting  is  over  ?  It  has  been  so  hard — ^almost  more  than  I  could  bear 
sometimes.  I  can't  imagine  why  my  mother  is  so  unreasonable  about 
this  ;  but  you  know  what  mothers  are.  She  will  come  round  in  time 
I  am  certain,  and,  anyhow,  we  have  done  all  we  could.  I  do  not 
care  a  straw  what  happens  to  me,  if  only  I  have  you  and  your  love. 
There  is  nothing  I  would  not  give  up,  gladly  and  proudly,  in  exchange 
for  that.  It  almost  made  me  laugh  when  your  father  asked  me 
whether  I  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  give  up  the  regiment  and 
go  into  the  Indian  service.  It  seemed  such  a  little  thing  in  compar- 
ison with  you.  My  darling,  I  am  afraid  I  was  very  hasty  when  I 
first  wrote  to  you.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  all  these  things  be- 
fore ;  but  you  will  not  be  hard  upon  me  for  overlooking  them  ?  It 
was  my  love  for  you  that  drove  out  of  my  head  every  other  consider- 
ation. And  you  will  not  think  less  of  me  now  if  I  come  to  you  with 
little  besides  my  sword?  I  know  you  will  not.  Write  soon,  and 
believe  me  ever  your  own  Guy. 
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Colonel  Treveryan's  letter  was  affectionate  and  businesslike. 
He  told  Helen  exactly  how  matters  stood,  and  spoke  kindly  of 
Guy's  behaviour  in  the  matter.  What  was  the  use  of  blaming 
the  boy  if  she  loved  him  ?  And  really  he  was  not  much  to  blame 
after  all.  Colonel  Treveryan  begged  her  to  think  it  all  over  very 
carefully  before  she  answered,  but  he  assured  her  that  if  she 
were  still  of  the  same  mind,  there  was  no  cause  for  hesitation. 
He  could  quite  well  afford  to  make  them  the  allowance  he  had 
offered.  As  to  Langley's  people,  they  probably  would  come 
round,  and  he  would  not  lose  anything  in  the  end  by  his  marriage. 
In  any  case  he  was  apparently  earnest  in  his  desire  to  win  her, 
and  quite  ready,  if  necessary,  to  make  up  his  mind  to  an  Indian 
career,  which  would  remove  all  difficulties.  They  would  never 
be  rich,  but  they  would  have  enough,  even  if  he  were  to  die, 
*  Which,'  he  added,  *  I  have  no  present  intention  of  doing  if  I  can 
help  it.' 

The  two  letters  reached  Helen  one  morning  after  breakfast, 
and  they  aroused  in  her  a  painful  conflict  of  feeling.  After 
reading  them,  she  put  on  her  hat  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 
Mabs  was  *  practising'  with  Mademoiselle  Dufour,  and  though 
she  had  a  nice  Arm  touch  for  so  small  a  child,  the  sound  of  her 
piano  pervaded  the  house  in  a  rather  distracting  manner.  Rex 
followed  Helen,  as  he  always  did,  and  the  two  of  them  went  away 
by  a  stony  path  through  the  wood  until  they  reached  a  place 
where  Helen  often  sat.  There  was  a  broken  gap  in  the  trees  be- 
low, and  looking  down  through  it  one  could  see  the  plain  of  the 
Dera  Dun,  and  the  jagged  peaks  of  the  low  range  beyond. 

It  was  a  quiet  spot  where  Helen  knew  she  would  be  alone,  and 
as  she  sat  down  in  the  shade  there  was  hardly  a  sound  to  break 
the  stillness  about  her.  The  rainless  hot  weather  had  lasted  some 
months  now,  and  though  on  the  heights  the  air  was  compara- 
tively cool,  the  hillsides  looked  very  brown  and  bare.  The  crim- 
son blossoms  of  the  rhododendrons  had  long  disappeared  from 
the  woods.  The  snowy  peaks  to  the  northward  were  hidden  by 
the  summer  haze,  and  there  was  a  dull  yellow  glare  over  the 
plains  to  the  south.    Mussooree  itself  was  dry  and  dusty. 

Helen  took  out  the  two  letters  again  and  read  them  carefully, 
word  by  word,  and  then  she  sat  for  an  hour  or  more  gazing  out 
through  the  interlaced  branches  of  the  trees,  deep  in  thought. 
Now  and  then  she  altered  her  position  unconsciously,  crossing 
her  gauntleted  hands  over  her  knee,  or  joining  them  in  her  lap, 
or  leaning  her  head  upon  them,  and  every  time  she  moved  Rex 
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opened  his  eyes  and  looked  np  at  her  without  raising  his  head 
from  the  ground.  Her  face  seemed  sad  and  troubled,  as  if  she 
were  working  out  some  problem  that  was  too  hard  for  her,  as 
indeed  she  was — a  motherless  girl  with  all  the  romance  of  girl- 
hood in  her  heart.  At  last  she  put  her  face  down  upon  her  hands 
and  burst  into  tears ;  Rex  whined  and  got  up  and  pushed  his 
head  into  her  lap ;  then  she  brushed  her  tears  away  and  con- 
trolled herself.  *  Dear  old  Rex,'  she  said,  with  her  face  working, 
and  her  big  eyes  full ;  *  I  have  always  got  daddy  and  you ; 
haven't  I  ?  and  that  is  a  great  deal  more  than  I  deserve,  my  king. 
I  am  going  to  be  very  brave,  and  not  let  the  noblest  man  in  all 
the  world  sacrifice  himself  for  my  sake.'  And  then  it  all  came 
over  her  again  suddenly,  and  the  brown  head  went  down,  and 
the  sobs  came  thick  and  fast.  *  Oh,  I  can't,  I  can't,  Guy,  my 
darling;  I  cannot  give  you  up.'  The  storm  of  grief  swept  over 
her  and  left  her,  and  when  she  got  up  she  was  calm  again  and 
there  was  a  resolute,  almost  cheerful,  look  in  her  eyes.  What 
woman  is  there  who  is  not  capable  of  that  exaltation  of  spirit 
when  she  is  sacrificing  herself  for  the  man  she  loves  ? 

She  walked  home  with  her  head  up  and  her  graceful  figure 
erect  as  ever,  and  went  straight  to  her  room.  The  post  for  Syntia 
left  in  the  evening ;  she  would  not  delay.  What  had  to  be  done 
had  better  be  done  at  once  before  she  faltered  again.  The  words 
came  to  her  readily,  and  she  felt  strong  and  almost  happy.  *  I 
am  doing  right,  and  Gk)d  is  helping  me,'  she  thought,  in  her 
simple,  natural  faith. 

My  Dearest — What  I  am  going  to  say  will  give  you  pain,  but 
some  day  you  will  see  that  I  was  right,  and  this  makes  me  able  to  say 
it.  I  cannot  accept  the  sacrifice  you  are  ready  to  make  for  me.  It 
would  be  a  cruel  thing  to  take  advantage  of  your  unselfishness  and 
let  you  throw  away  everything  to  make  me  happy.  If  your  mother's 
answer  had  been  different,  you  know  how  gladly  I  should  have  done 
whatever  you  wished,  but  I  cannot  come  between  you  and  her,  and 
cut  you  off  from  all  your  own  people.  I  should  always  feel  I  had 
done  wrong,  and  in  time  you  might  come  to  hate  me  for  it,  and  we 
should  both  be  miserable.  I  could  not  bear  that.  We  shall  not  be 
very  happy  now  just  at  first,  for  I  know  you  do  care  for  me  ;  but  you 
will  soon  see  that  it  was  best  for  you,  and  once  I  know  that  you  are 
content  I  shall  be  so.  Don't  ever  think  of  me.  I  shall  always  be 
glad  and  proud  to  think  that  I  was  something  to  you  once,  and  that 
I  was  not  selfish  enough  to  ruin  your  life.  Now,  good-bye.  Send 
me  one  line  to  let  me  know  that  you  understand  rae  and  forgive  me, 
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but  don't  try  to  make  me  cliange  my  mind.  I  know  it  would  be 
wrong,  and  I  cannot  do  it.  God  bless  you,  and  make  you  very  happy 
some  day.  Helen. 

This  letter  was  duly  despatched  the  same  eyening,  with  one  to 
Colonel  Treveryan,  telling  him  what  Helen  had  done.  She  said 
that  she  had  thought  it  over  very  carefully,  and  felt  it  would  be 
wrong  to  accept  Guy*s  offer.  She  had  therefore  told  him  so,  and 
everything  was  at  an  end  between  them.  *  So  you  will  have  me 
turning  up  again,  daddy,  like  a  bad  halfpenny,  and  will  have  to 
make  up  your  mind  to  keep  me  for  good.'  Her  self-sacrifice  was 
none  the  less  true  and  brave  for  the  fact  that  she  sobbed  herself 
to  sleep  that  night  after  hours  of  despairing  grief,  the  grief  which 
comes  only  to  the  young ;  and  if  at  times,  during  the  next  two  days, 
she  felt  a  sudden  passionate  regret  for  what  she  had  done,  and 
entertained  for  a  moment  a  hope  that  she  might  not  be  taken  at  her 
word,  yet  she  would  not,  if  she  could,  have  withdrawn  her  letter. 

Mademoiselle  Dufour  and  Mabs  noticed  her  altered  looks,  and 
Mabs  was  evidently  concerned  about  her.  Helen  saw  the  child 
gazing  at  her  with  serious  eyes,  and  when  Mademoiselle  Dufour 
left  the  room  after  breakfast  the  first  day,  Helen  found  a  little 
hand  stealing  into  hers.  *  Are  you  sure  there's  nothing  the  matter, 
auntie  ?  You  look  so  sad,  like  mummie  did  when  Uncle  Charlie 
died.' 

Helen  caught  the  child  up  and  kissed  her,  and  laughed  off  the 
question ;  but  Mabs  went  away  unconvinced,  and  more  than  once 
Helen  found  the  serious  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  her  again. 

Mademoiselle  discouraged  the  subject.  *  Miss  Treveryan  has 
de  headeck,'  she  said. 

And  Mabs  answered,  *  She  wouldn't  cry  just  because  she  had 
a  headache ;  and  I  know  she's  been  crying.  It's  awful  fag  hav- 
ing a  headache,  of  course,  but  English  people  don't  cry  for  those 
sort  of  things.'  "With  Mademoiselle  Dufour  Mabs  was  always 
patriotic ;  and  in  familiar  conversation  her  language  generally 
bore  some  traces  of  her  last  letter  from  her  brother,  who  was  at 
school  in  England. 

Guy  Langley's  first  feeling  when  he  received  Helen's  letter 
was  one  of  surprise  which  rapidly  changed  into  one  of  alarmed 
impatience.  He  thought  Helen  cared  too  much  for  him  to  resist 
successfully  if  he  pressed  her  with  all  his  strength,  but  he  was  not 
perfectly  sure.  There  were  hidden  depths  in  her  nature  which  he 
had  not  yet  sounded.    She  was  not  yet  his  own.    The  doubt  and 
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the  opposition  incited  him,  and  made  him  all  the  wanner  in  his 
resolve.  He  conld  not,  at  the  first  check,  go  back  from  all  he  had 
said,  and  seem  light  and  changeable.  If  she  had  been  put  out  of 
his  reach  by  some  power  against  which  it  was  hopeless  to  contend, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  resigned  himself  before  long  to  the  inevi- 
table, and  possibly,  in  time,  he  might  have  come  to  feel  that  it 
was  better  so.  But  this  was  a  different  thing.  He  could  not  let 
her  put  him  aside.  Love,  and  pride,  and  obstinacy,  and  an  inl^er- 
ited  dislike  of  opposition,  and  a  sense  of  chivalrous  pity  for 
Helen,  combined  to  urge  him  forward. 

His  answer  was  masterful,  and  yet  humble.  Instinct  teaches 
most  men  to  blend  the  two  things  in  dealing  with  women.  *  I 
will  not  accept  your  answer,'  he  wrote  ;  *  I  will  never  accept  it. 
You  have  confessed  that  you  love  me ;  and  having  once  con- 
fessed that,  you  have  no  right  to  ask  me  to  give  you  up.  It 
would  be  a  folly  and  a  wickedness  to  ruin  both  our  lives  in  order 
to  humour  my  mother,  who  is  not  in  a  position  to  judge,  and 
nothing  will  ever  induce  me  to  agree  to  it.  Does  not  your  own 
Bible  tell  you  that  a  man  will  give  up  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  to  his  wife  ?  If  you  have  any  other  reason  for  what  you 
have  written,  if  you  have  lost  trust  in  me,  and  feel  that  I  am 
unworthy  of  you,  then  I  will  submit  without  another  word.  So 
long  as  I  live  I  will  be  loyal  to  every  wish  of  yours ;  but  the 
thought  is  such  intolerable  misery  that  I  implore  you,  if  indeed 
you  do  love  me  still,  not  to  leave  me  in  doubt  an  hour  longer 
than  necessary.  Yet,  if  that  is  your  true  reason,  if  you  no  longer 
feel  for  me  what  you  once  felt,  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  so.  I 
can  bear  any  pain  that  your  dear  hands  inflict  upon  me.  I  shall 
never  for  one  moment  reproach  you  or  regret  that  I  loved  you. 
You  have  given  me  a  happiness  nothing  can  ever  take  from  me.' 

Poor  Helen !  She  had  meant  to  be  very  brave  and  determined, 
but  Guy's  answer  made  it  cruelly  hard,  and  her  resolution  was 
further  shaken  by  a  letter  which  she  received  from  Mrs.  Aylmer. 
It  was  a  little  loving  note.  *  You  are  the  dearest  girl  in  the 
world,'  Mrs.  Aylmer  said,  *but  indeed  you  are  wrong  in  this. 
He  is  very  fond  of  you,  and  if  he  ever  accepted  your  decision, 
which,  by  the  way,  I  am  sure  he  won't,  you  would  only  have 
made  him  wretched  as  well  as  yourself.  His  mother  will  see 
reason  sooner  or  later,  and  in  any  case  she  has  no  right  to  come 
between  you.  I  should  think  very  badly  of  him  if  he  allowed  her 
to  do  so.  He  ought  to  be,  and  is,  proud  of  having  won  you,  and 
you  have  a  perfect  right  to  please  yourselves.    You  will  not  be 
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doing  him  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  bringing  him  great  happi- 
ness ;  and  some  day  you  will  wonder  that  you  ever  doubted  it. 
You  may  trust  me,  dear.  I  would  not  say  it  if  I  did  not  believe 
it.  Don't  think  it  must  necessarily  be  right  to  do  whatever  is  hard 
and  painful  to  you.  We  were  not  sent  into  this  world  to  make 
ourselves  miserable.  And  don't  be  angry  with  me  for  interfer- 
ing. I  feel  as  if  you  were  my  big  daughter,  and  I  can't  help 
trying  to  keep  you  from  spoiling  your  own  life.' 

Helen  did  not  answer  that  day.  She  could  not  do  so.  She 
felt  unable  to  come  to  any  decision.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
had  been  left  without  guidance.  She  had' meant  to  do  right,  and 
it  had  been  so  hard.  Could  all  that  striving  and  sorrow  have 
been  unnecessary  and  useless,  and  even  foolish  and  wrong  ?  If 
only  Aunt  Madge  had  been  alive  !  It  was  not  the  poor  loving 
mother  of  whom  she  thought  in  her  distress;  she  had  never 
known  her  mother.  The  pale  tired  face  and  the  patient  eyes  had 
passed  out  of  her  life  when  she  was  little  more  than  a  baby  ;  when 
a  brave,  heartbroken  woman  had  driven  away  alone  through  the 
stone  gateway  at  Laneithin  into  the  darkness  and  rain  of  the 
desolate  Cornish  roads,  leaving  behind,  to  forget  her,  the  child 
she  would  have  died  for. 

Helen  Treveryan  was  awake  far  into  the  night,  fighting  her 
battle  alone  ;  but  there  could  be  only  one  end  to  such  a  conflict. 
At  last,  as  she  knelt  by  her  bedside,  her  hands  clasped  before 
her,  and  her  beautiful  earnest  face  white  with  suffering,  while 
the  lamplight  fell  like  a  glory  about  the  bright  brown  hair,  con- 
viction and  peace  came  to  her,  and  she  ceased  to  struggle  against 
her  happiness.  She  rose  with  shining  eyes  and  a  deep  joy  in  her 
heart.  It  was  long  past  midnight,  and  everything  was  silent  as 
she  walked  to  her  window  and  drew  aside  the  curtain.  The  night 
was  fine  and  still,  and  the  stars  clear.  She  could  see  the  dark 
rounded  outlines  of  the  hills  against  the  sky,  and  a  single  light 
gleamed  faintly  from  a  house  among  the  trees  to  the  northward. 
She  stood  a  few  minutes  at  the  window,  with  her  hand  on  the 
curtain,  and  then  came  back  to  her  vmting-table  and  sat  down. 
This  time  she  wrote  a  few  words  only — 

My  Deakest — I  cannot  try  to  be  brave  any  more.  I  have  never 
changed  for  an  instant.  How  could  I  think  you  anything  but  good 
and  true  and  unselfish  when  you  are  giving  up  so  much  for  me  ? 
You  said  your  mother  pressed  you  to  go  home.  I  want  you  to  write 
by  this  mail  and  say  you  will  go  directly,  if  you  can  get  leave.    When 
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you  come  back,  if  you  still  want  me,  I  will  come  to  you  whether 
she  will  have  me  or  not.  I  only  hope  I  am  not  doing  wrong.  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself  if  I  find  in  the  end  that  I  have  brought 
you  unhappiness.  Please  don't  refuse  to  go  home.  I  could  not  be 
happy  unless  I  felt  I  had  done  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  things 
going  wrong.     You  will  not  distress  me  by  refusing  ? 

Ever  your  own  Helbn. 


CHAPTER  XX 

HOME  AGAIN 

Guy  did  what  he  was  asked  to  do.  He  hesitated,  of  course, 
and  he  wonld  have  dearly  liked  at  all  events  to  see  Helen  before 
leaving  India  ;  but  this  would  not  have  been  altogether  easy  to 
manage,  and  after  ascertaining  that  the  leave  was  to  be  got,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  go.  To  this  resolution  he  was  largely  influ- 
enced by  Mrs.  Aylmer,  who  knew  that  Helen  was  in  earnest,  and 
felt  that  the  sooner  the  thing  was  done  the  better. 

Guy  wrote  a  week  in  advance  to  his  mother,  and  said  he  was 
coming,  but  he  warned  her  that  this  meant  no  change  in  his 
feelings.  *  As  you  wish  it,'  he  wrote,  *  I  have  asked  for  leave, 
but  please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  cannot  give  Helen  up, 
and  Pitt  Wright's  lies  only  make  me  care  the  more  for  her.  She 
is  the  only  woman  I  can  ever  marry.' 

Before  the  end  of  May  Guy  was  on  board  the  P.  &  O.  steamer 
Indtis  in  Bombay  Harbour.  It  had  been  a  frightfully  hot  journey 
down  by  train.  During  the  day  the  sun  beat  through  the  roof 
and  sides  of  the  railway  carriage,  and  seemed  to  beat  into  his 
very  brain  as  he  lay  half  undressed  on  the  leather-covered  seat, 
and  even  at  night  the  heat  was  very  oppressive.  Bombay  was 
comparatively  cool,  not  more  than  90°  or  so  in  the  shade,  and  by 
the  time  he  got  on  board  ship  he  was  happy  again. 

He  stood  leaning  over  the  side,  just  before  the  start,  thinking 
how  short  a  time  it  seemed  since  he  first  saw  that  coast,  and  how 
much  had  happened  to  him.  It  was  a  curious  scene.  The  deck 
amidships  was  covered  with  baggage  and  chairs.  Passengers  and 
their  friends  were  gathered  here  and  there  in  knots,  while  the 
stewards  and  lascars  were  at  work  about  the  gangways. 

Close  to  Guy,  on  the  same  side  of  the  ship,  stood  Colonel 
Jackson,  lately  a  Civil  officer  in  Berar,  who  was  leaving  India 
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'  for  good,'  after  thirty  years  of  hard  work.  One  or  two  old 
acquaintances  who  happened  to  be  in  Bombay  had  come  to  see 
him  off ;  but  he  was  not  a  Bombay  man  himself,  and  his  only 
real  friend  was  his  native  bearer,  Sri  Kishen,  who  had  served 
him  faithfully  since  he  was  a  young  man.  Sri  Kishen  had  cheated 
him  throughout,  in  a  small  patient  way,  and  Jackson  had  been 
very  angry  with  him  at  times ;  but  they  had  never  parted,  and 
now  the  two  men  stood  looking  at  one  another  in  a  silent,  life- 
long farewell  that  was  very  pathetic. 

Still  more  pathetic  was  the  little  group  near  the  stem — a  man 
and  his  wife  and  small  daughter,  six  or  seven  years  old.  All 
three  looked  white  and  ill,  but  the  husband,  a  district  officer, 
was  going  back  alone  to  his  work  in  an  out-of-the-way  station 
among  the  rice-STifamps,  to  manage  a  couple  of  million  of  Ben- 
galis. He  hoped  to  join  the  others  *  in  a  year  or  two,'  but  he 
could  not  afford  to  go  on  leave  yet.  The  chQd  was  sobbing  on 
his  shoulder,  with  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  his  wife  was 
begging  him  to  let  them  go  back  with  him  even  now ;  but  he  only 
shook  his  head  and  tried  to  speak  cheerily. 

Near  them  was  a  young  girl  in  widow's  mourning.  She  was 
alone,  and  was  looking  at  them  with  envy.  What  was  their 
sorrow  to  hers  ?  She  had  come  out  hardly  a  year  ago — a  bride 
of  nineteen,  just  married  to  Ronald  Stewart  of  the  Punjab 
Cavalry.  And  now  Ronald  Stewart  was  lying  in  a  little  desolate 
cemetery  on  the  frontier,  dead  of  typhoid  fever,  and  she  was 
going  back  to  her  people.  Two  or  three  young  men  were  laugh- 
ing and  talking  not  far  from  her.  Jenkipson  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
Bank  was  going  home  on  his  first  leave,  and  his  friends  were 
seeing  him  off,  amid  a  good  deal  of  noisy  chaff  savouring  of  pegs 
at  the  Yacht  Club.  'Take  care,  old  chap,'  said  one  of  them,  a 
mealy-faced  youth  with  prominent  blue  eyes,  looking  at  the  young 
widow ;  '  they're  always  dangerous.  She's  got  her  eye  on  you 
already,  I'll  bet.'  But  she  was  thinking  of  her  dead  husband, 
with  his  strong  hands  and  steady  eyes,  who  could  have  taken 
young  Jenkinson  and  shaken  the  soul  out  of  him  with  hardly  an 
effort. 

At  last  all  the  mails  had  been  brought  on  board,  and  the  final 
signal  was  given.  Colonel  Jackson  shook  hands  with  his  college 
friends,  and  patted  Sri  Kishen  on  the  shoulder  with  something 
very  like  a  caress ;  and  the  Bengal  man  kissed  his  wife,  and 
unfastened  the  child's  arms  from  his  neck,  and  walked  away, 
with  his  sallow  bearded  face  working  all  over;  and  the  yomig 
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men  went  down  the  side  into  the  boat,  laughing  and  talking  still ; 
and  then  the  screw  throbbed  and  churned  up  the  foam,  and  the 
ship's  head  was  brought  slowly  round  to  the  westward,  and  they 
steamed  away  into  the  sunset — homeward  bound. 

Guy  soon  settled  down.  He  had  sent  off  a  farewell  letter  to 
Helen,  protesting  a  little  too  much  perhaps,  and  had  then  gone 
off  and  bought  himself  a  very  comfortable  long  cane  chair,  with 
a  hole  in  the  arm  for  a  soda-Water  tumbler,  and  a  place  for 
books. 

In  this  chair  he  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time,  comfortably 
dressed  in  flannels  and  tennis-shoes,  reading  novels  and  poetry. 
It  was  very  hot  under  the  double  awning,  but  the  lazy  uncere- 
monious life  suited  him  well.  He  was  a  good  sailor,  and,  more- 
over, there  was  no  rough  weather.  Day  aftei^day  the  great  ship 
glided  on  over  a  calm  blue  sea  without  a  ripple.  Now  and 
then  some  flying  fish  would  rise  and  skim  away  in  the  sunlight, 
just  touching  the  surface  at  intervals,  their  reflections  moving  in 
the  water  below  them.  Looking  over  the  ship's  bow  it  seemed  as 
if  the  stem  were  cutting  through  deep  blue  ice,  the  foam  falling 
in  a  white  heap  to  right  and  left  like  snow.  The  nights  were 
very  beautiful,  soft  and  starlit.  One  or  two  of  the  larger  planets 
made  a  clear  separate  track  across  the  sea.  The  long  smooth 
wave  which  went  away  from  the  ship's  side  was  luminous  with 
phosphorescence,  and  the  water  which  was  pumped  out  with 
every  beat  of  the  engines  seemed  full  of  living  fire. 

After  five  or  six  days'  voyage,  the  ship  stopped  for  a  few 
hours  at  Aden,  where  Guy  landed  and  posted  a  letter  for  India. 
Then  he  went  on  board  again,  and  sat  watching  the  wonderful 
sunset  colours  upon  the  rocks,  and  talking  to  Mrs.  Stewart. 

He  had  got  to  know  her  well  by  this  time.  She  had  been 
placed  next  to  him  at  meals  ;  and  he  had  been  touched  by  her  sad 
face  and  gentle  manner.  She  was  a  slight  fair  woman,  and 
looked  very  pretty  in  her  plain  black  dress.  At  first  she  had 
been  rather  afraid  of  him,  but  he  seemed  and  was  so  unaffectedly 
sorry  for  her,  and  his  manner  was  so  tender  and  respectful,  that 
she  soon  got  over  her  shyness,  and  found  his  conversation  a  real 
help  and  comfort.  He  put  her  finally  at  her  ease  by  telling  her 
all  about  Helen,  and  by  being  good  to  the  Bengal  man's  child, 
little  May  Burton,  who  took  to  him  at  once  as  children  always 
did.  The  mother,  poor  woman,  hardly  left  her  cabin,  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  had  almost  taken  charge  of  May. 

When  they  got  into  the  Red  Sea  there  was  a  smart  easterly 
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breeze,  which  caught  the  Indtis  abeam  and  made  her  roll ;  but  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  blue  waves  in  the  sunlight.  As  they 
struck  the  vessel's  side  and  broke,  the  spray  went  high  into  the 
air,  and  then  fell  back  into  the  dark  trough  below,  glittering  like 
a  shower  of  diamonds.  The  easterly  breeze  lasted  until  the 
IndMS  entered  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  when  the  wind  went  round  to 
the  north  and  the  air  grew  much  cooler.  At  Suez  the  passengers 
were  to  disembark  for  their  railway  journey  across  the  desert ; 
and  here  Guy  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  to  say  good-bye,  as  she  was 
going  to  England  by  sea  while  Guy  was  going  overland  by  Brin- 
disi. 

The  night  before  they  landed  Guy  was  leaning  against  the  rail 
after  dinner,  smoking  a  cigarette  with  a  couple  of  other  men, 
when  young  Jenkinson  strolled  up  to  them.  He  had  drunk  as 
much  wine  as  was  good  for  him,  and  was  inclined  to  be  familiar. 
There  was  something  in  Guy's  manner,  pleasant  as  it  was,  which 
did  not  encourage  familiarity  from  a  man  he  did  not  fancy,  and 
he  did  not  at  all  fancy  Jenkinson,  whom  he  had  seen  *  sniggering ' 
once  or  twice  when  he  had  been  with  Mrs.  Stewart.  Guy  had 
not  kept  away  from  Mrs.  Stewart  in  consequence,  but  he  had 
treated  Jenkinson  with  very  decided  coldness.  To-night,  how- 
ever, Jenkinson  was  emboldened  by  wine,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  other  two  men  were  well  known  to  him. 

It  happened  that  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Stewart  came  up  from 
below,  and  stepping  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  passed 
along  the  deck  to  her  chair.  They  could  see  her  plainly  in  the 
lamplight,  with  her  black  dress  and  graceful  walk.  One  of  the 
men  said,  '  "What  a  pretty  little  woman  that  is.' 

Jenkinson  broke  into  a  laugh.  *  So  Langley  seems  to  think,' 
he  said  pointedly.  His  manner,  and  a  laugh  from  one  of  the 
others,  filled  Guy  with  a  sudden  irritation. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  asked. 

If  there  had  been  light  enough  to  see  his  eyes,  Jenkinson 
would  have  understood  that  he  had  better  not  go  much  further  ; 
but  he  did  not  see,  and  Guy's  tone  was  quiet.  '  Well,  it  seems  to 
me  you  have  been  going  it  rather  strong  with  that  young  woman. 
It's  a  good  thing  we  are  breaking  up  to-morrow,  or  we  should 
have  the  skipper  interfering.  They  are  rather  particular  on 
board  ship.    No  kissing  allowed  after  lights  out.' 

One  of  the  other  men  laughed  again,  in  a  doubtful  way.  Guy 
was  boiling  over  with  wrath,  and  his  answer  was  young  and  vio- 
lent.    *  Look  here,  Jenkinson,'  he  said,  with  a  voice  which  was  not 
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quite  steady,  ^  I  suppose  you  can^t  help  being  a  cad,  but  you  can 
help  teUing  lies,  and  if  you  say  another  word  about  Mrs.  Stewart, 
you  will  get  the  biggest  hiding  you  ever  had  in  your  life.  I 
dares^^lt  won't  be  the  first.  Oh,  don't  begin  that,'  he  went  on, 
straiglitening  himself  swiftly,  as  Jenkinson  seemed  inclined  to 
resent  the  threat,  *  or,  by  George,  you  shall  have  it  now.' 

It  was  a  very  unpleasant  moment  for  all  concerned,  but  hap- 
pOy  Jenkinson  took  the  insult  more  quietly  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  after  a  few  angry  words  he  sheered  off.  What  is 
a  man  to  do  when  he  is  in  the  wrong  and  too  weak  to  fight  with 
any  hope  of  success  ?  *  Serve  him  right,'  one  of  the  men  said. 
'  He  ought  to  be  well  kicked  ; '  and  the  other  cordially  agreed. 

Guy  walked  away  to  the  stem  and  lit  another  cigarette,  and 
sat  down  on  the  low  woodwork  by  the  wheel.  He  felt  rather  up- 
set by  the  row,  now  it  was  over.  *  By  Jove,  I'm  well  out  of  that  1 ' 
he  thought.  ^  What  an  ass  I  was  I  But  the  little  beast  deserved 
it.'  Then  there  came  across  him  a  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Stewart's 
society  had  not,  in  fact,  become  a  little  too  pleasant  to  him.  He 
could  not  altogether  deny  it  when  he  put  the  question  to  himself, 
but  he  excused  himself  readily.  *  She's  a  dear  little  woman,'  he 
thought,  '  and  I  can't  help  being  taken  by  her  ;  but  I  have  never 
said  a  word  to  her  that  I  might  not  have  said  to  Evie  ;  and  she's 
as  good  as  gold,  poor  little  thing.'  So  she  was ;  and  he  had 
treated  her  with  the  most  perfect  respect ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
was  conscious  that  she  had  for  him  a  certain  fascination.  It  was, 
he  knew,  an  evanescent  emotion  of  the  senses ;  a  week  hence  he 
would  have  forgotten  it.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  a  pang  at  the 
idea  of  saying  good-bye  to  her  ;  and  though  he  would  not  admit 
for  a  moment  that  he  loved  Helen  any  the  less  truly,  he  recog- 
nised that  he  would  not  have  liked  Helen  to  feel  towards  any 
other  man  as  he  felt  towards  Mrs.  Stewart.  *  But  women  are 
different,'  he  reflected,  *  and  I  shall  never  see  her  after  to-morrow,' 
and  he  went  over  and  sat  down  by  her  side.  He  could  no  more 
help  loving  a  pretty  face  or  a  graceful  manner  than  he  could  help 
having  brown  hair.  His  was  a  dangerous  temperament ;  the 
chivalrous  temperament  that  means  well,  and  is  full  of  good  and 
tender  feeling,  overlying  warm  passions.  A  mere  brute  is  not 
half  so  dangerous. 

Next  day  they  parted.  Guy  missed  her  badly  during  the 
three  days'  voyage  in  a  fresh  vessel  across  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  rough  and  cold  and  squally,  and  he  had  no  friends,  and 
wished  himself  back  again  on  the  Indus.    She  missed  him  too ; 
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but,  as  he  had  observed,  women  are  different.  *  How  good  he 
was  to  me,'  she  thought,  *  and  to  May.  I  hope  he'll  be  happy. 
I'm  sure  he  deserves  to  be.' 

Mrs.  Stewart  was  no  longer  a  living  memory  to  G\i%  when 
he  stepped  out  at  the  Wrentham  station  a  few  days  later.  She 
had  taken  her  place,  as  he  had  known  she  would  do,  among  the 
sweet-faced  phantoms  of  the  past.  He  would  have  said  she  was 
a  dear  little  woman  still,  but  he  would  not  have  walked  five  miles 
out  of  his  way  to  see  her. 

Guy  had  sent  a  telegram  in  advance  from  Dover,  and  he 
found  the  dog-cart  awaiting  him.  How  extraordinary  it  seemed 
to  be  back  again,  with  everything  just  the  same  as  if  he  had 
never  left  England.  He  could  hardly  believe  that  nine  months 
had  passed.  There  was  the  little  quiet  country  station,  with  no 
passenger  but  himself  on  the  platform  after  the  train  had  dis- 
appeared round  the  comer,  between  the  high  banks.  The  two 
ruddy  young  porters,  whose  faces  he  knew  so  well,  touched  their 
caps  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  up  to  town  for  a  week ;  and  when 
he  gave  one  of  them  his  ticket  and  walked  out  through  the  book- 
ing-office, there  were  Charles  and  the  mare  standing  in  the 
evening  sun,  as  if  they  had  been  there  ever  since.  He  could 
remember  even  the  feel  of  the  step  as  he  got  down  last  year ;  it 
seemed  like  yesterday.  We  get  accustomed  to  the  feeling  as  we 
grow  older — get  reconciled  to  the  sense  of  our  own  nothingness ; 
but  to  the  young  it  is  a  source  of  ever-recurring  wonder,  almost 
of  resentment,  to  find  how  little  nature  seems  to  care  for  the 
events  of  their  lives. 

*  Well,  Charles,'  Guy  said  ;  *  here  I  am  again.  I  told  you  I 
should  not  be  long.     How  are  you  ? ' 

*  Very  well,  sir,  thank  you.' 

*  The  mare's  looking  very  fit.  She  has  filled  out  a  bit  since 
I  left.' 

*  Yes,  sir ;  she  is  doing  nicely.' 

*  Where  is  the  luggage-cart  ? ' 

*Just  coming  round  the  corner  now,  sir.  The  train  was 
almost  before  time.' 

*  All  right.  Then  we  need  not  bring  anything  with  us,'  and 
he  got  up  and  took  over  the  reins. 

As  he  drove  down  the  old  road,  the  feeling  of  surprise  at  the 
want  of  change  in  everything  about  him  haunted  him  still.  He 
was  almost  silent  as  he  drove  along.  The  mare  had  got  steadier 
since  he  left,  and  trotted  out  quietly  and  fast.      This  was  a 
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change,  but  it  only  made  him  notice  the  sameness  of  other  things. 
It  was  early  summer  now  instead  of  autumn,  but  he  knew  the 
very  trees,  and  almost  the  very  flowers  by  the  roadside.  There 
was  the  little  oak  in  the  hedgerow,  with  the  ivy-covered  stem,  in 
which  he  had  caught  sight  of  a  wren's  nest  last  year  as  he  drove 
past ;  he  thought  he  could  see  the  little  round  hole  now.  There 
was  the  old  clump  of  ragged-robin  in  the  tangle  at  the  comer 
by  Budge's  farm,  and  the  yellow  bird's-foot  along  the  grassy 
bottom  of  the  hedge ;  and  there  was  Wrentham,  dear  old  place. 
Ah  I  it  was  pleasant  to  be  at  home  again. 

Guy  had  nothing  in  his  heart  but  happiness  and  goodwill 
when  he  jumped  down  from  the  dog-cart  and  walked  into  the 
hall.  The  doors  were  all  open,  and  the  summer  air  was  playing 
through  them.  He  walked  on  into  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
empty,  and  out  upon  the  gravel  walk  at  the  back. 

As  he  came  out  he  heard  Evie's  voice.  *  There  he  is.  Guy ! 
Guy  I '  and  he  looked  down  the  sloping  lawn  to  his  left  and  saw 
them  all  there  together — ^his  father  and  mother  and  the  two  girls 
gathered  round  a  little  tea-table  under  a  spreading  cedar.  Evie 
came  running  up  the  smooth  grass,  and  he  walked  down  to  meet 
her ;  and  then  the  rest  of  them  gathered  about  him,  and  there 
was  joy  and  love  in  every  one's  eyes,  and  all  was  forgotten  except 
that  he  was  at  home  again. 

They  sat  there  until  near  dinner-time,  telling  Guy  all  the 
news.  Harry  was  away  yachting.  They  had  written  to  his 
address  in  town  to  tell  him  Guy  was  coming,  but  they  had  re- 
ceived no  answer  and  did  not  know  where  he  was.  Ro  was 
coming  in  a  day  or  two  ;  he  was  getting  on  splendidly  at  college, 
and  every  one  said  he  rowed  so  well  that  he  was  sure  to  be  in 
the  University  boat  some  day.  And  Mr.  Ridsdale,  the  curate, 
had  gone  over  to  Rome.  *  By  Jove  I  Poor  old  Bar,'  Guy  said, 
and  Barbara  answered  with  a  look  of  silent  scorn.  And  they  had 
had  a  lovely  three  weeks  in  town ;  and  the  Academy  was  not 
worth  seeing ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

And  about  them  was  the  sweet  English  evening,  and  the 
blackbirds  whistled  slowly  in  the  beech  trees  by  the  stream,  and 
the  thrushes  sang  their  rich  repeated  songs,  and  all  was  soft  and 
warm  and  exquisite.  We  know  it  who  have  had  to  live  in  exile. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth, — nothing — to  be  compared  to  an  Eng- 
lish spring  and  summer.  You  tire  of  it, — you  to  whom  has  been 
given  the  infinite  blessing  of  spending,  if  you  will,  your  lives  on 
English  soil.    Some  of  you  see  more  beauty  in  the  coarse  glare  of 
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an  Italian  sky,  and  bring  yourselves  to  tlfink,  or  say,  that  a  bare 
sun-beaten  bill,  dotted  with  little  shimmering  olives,  is  lovelier 
than  a  grassy  English  knoll  shaded  by  great  English  beeches  or 
oaks.  Some  of  you  are  even  so  blinded  by  love  of  variety,  which 
you  call  artistic  feeling,  as  to  say  that  the  Italian  and  the  Greek 
are  more  beautiful  than  the  Englishwoman,  whose  beauty  is  as 
immeasurably  above  theirs  as  light  is  above  darkness.  May 
Heaven  forgive  you !  But  it  was  always  the  same :  *  Farewell, 
Monsieur  Traveller :  look  you  lisp  and  wear  strange  suits,  dis- 
able all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country,  be  out  of  love  with 
your  nativity  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  counte- 
nance you  are,  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gon- 
dola.'   How  well  he  knew  you  three  hundred  years  ago  I 

The  Langleys  came  out  again  after  dinner  and  sat  listening  to 
the  birds  and  enjoying  the  long  twilight ;  and  when  the  big  bell 
rang  for  prayers  Guy  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  in  his  old  way,  at 
his  mother's  feet.  For  that  evening,  at  all  events,  it  was  peace, 
and  he  would  not  show  any  sign  of  change.  He  was,  indeed, 
very  glad  to  find  himself  received  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
His  mother  would  hear  him  lovingly,  and  all  would  go  well. 
India  seemed  to  have  faded  away.  It  was  Maya, — ^a  delusion 
and  a  dream ;  this  was  the  real  life. 

Guy  went  to  sleep  quickly  that  night,  and  Lady  Mary  lay 
awake  thinking.  When  she  got  up  next  morning  she  saw  her 
way  clear  before  her.  Partly  from  accident  and  affection  for 
Guy,  partly  from  calculation,  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  would  say  nothing  to  him  about  Helen  Treveryan.  It 
would,  she  felt,  be  both  easier  and  wiser  to  treat  the  affair  as 
ended, — to  assume,  in  spite  of  his  warning,  that  his  coming  home 
meant  acquiescence  in  her  wishes,  and  to  leave  the  initiative  to 
him.  There  should  be  no  recriminations  on  her  part.  She  would 
be  very  loving  and  gentle,  and  would  make  things  as  pleasant  as 
possible  to  him,  and  let  home  influence  soak  in.  Everything 
about  them  would  work  for  her  and  against  that  wretched  girl. 
In  the  meantime,  Guy  would  be  constantly  thrown  into  the 
society  of  Clara  Schneider.  Lady  Mary's  instinct  was  not  at 
fault.  She  was  a  clever  woman,  and  could  make  excellent 
strategical  dispositions.  Where  she  failed  was  in  temper  and 
patience.  Like  Lord  Gough  at  Chillianwallah,  a  round  shot  or 
two  dropped  into  her  ranks  invariably  *  drew '  her,  and  made  her 
lose  sight  of  her  plans. 

However,  for  the  present,  Lady  Mary  was  manoeuvring  coolly 
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and  steadOy,  intending*  to  work  round  the  enemy's  flank,  and 
perhaps  dislodge  him  altogether  without  firing  a  shot.  Guy  made 
no  counter-move.  He  had  a  glimmering  suspicion  of  her  object, 
but  he  felt  confident  in  his  own  position,  and  he  shrank  from  an 
attack.  His  indolence  and  dislike  of  mental  conflict  made  him 
do  so ;  and  his  keen  enjoyment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  and 
beautiful  strengthened  his  reluctance.  There  was  no  hurry,  he 
thought,  and  it  was  all  so  delightful.  Instead  of  the  howling  hot 
wind  and  the  sun  and  the  dust,  there  was  the  cool  green  English 
summer  with  its  birds  and  its  flowers.  Everything  in  England 
was  so  luxurious  too,  so  finished.  From  the  trim  hedges  and 
fields  and  velvety  lawns  to  the  carefully-furnished  rooms,  all 
spoke  of  the  loving  care  of  successive  generations.  Everything 
in  India  was  so  rough  in  comparison.  There  Englishmen  were 
an  army  in  camp.  No  one  could  hope  to  remain  in  the  same 
house  more  than  a  few  years.  The  taste  of  an  individual  might 
throw  a  momentary  charm  over  a  barrack-like  bungalow  or  a 
hastily  raised  flower-garden,  but  the  next  occupant  might  neglect 
the  garden  and  furnish  only  one  room  of  the  house,  and  in  a  year 
everything  would  have  fallen  into  decay,  like  Eastern  buildings 
and  things  in  general.  The  contrast  struck  Guy  very  strongly. 
He  could  rough  it,  and  he  could  see  the  picturesque  side  of  Indian 
life ;  but  the  comfort  and  luxurious  beauty  bom  of  wealth  and 
time  and  quietness  were  a  real  delight  to  him. 

He  spent  his  morning  wandering  over  the  stables  and  the 
grounds  with  the  girls  and  his  mother.  In  the  afternoon  they 
all  went  to  the  Schneiders  for  tennis,  and  the  drive  was  beauti- 
ful ;  and  every  one  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  Clara  Schneider 
looked  quite  pretty  with  her  heightened  colour  and  bright  eyes. 
When  they  came  back  they  dined  by  the  open  windows ;  and 
after  dinner  Guy  went  out  with  his  mother,  and  they  strolled 
down  the  lawn  to  the  stream.  They  stood  leaning  over  the  little 
wooden  bridge,  and  chatted,  and  watched  the  water-rats  playing 
under  the  bank,  until  the  long  twilight  closed  in.  Nothing  was 
said  by  mother  or  son  to  mar  the  peace  of  a  happy  day. 

So  it  went  on  for  two  or  three  days  longer.  They  seemed  to 
have  completely  forgotten  Helen  Treveryan,  who  was  waiting 
alone  in  the  pine-clad  mountains,  trying  hard  to  be  patient  and 
not  to  doubt,  but  wondering  sadly  at  times  whether  her  lover 
would  ever  come  back  to  her.  If  he  did  not  ?  Well,  it  would  be 
very  dreadful ;  but  so  long  as  it  was  for  his  happiness  she  could 
bear  it. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A    DRAWN    GAME 

It  was  Boland  who  brought  matters  to  a  head.  Boland  was 
always  putting  his  foot  in  it.  He  duly  arrived  two  or  three  days 
after  Guy,  looking  sensibly  bigger  about  the  chest  and  less  boyish. 
Oxford  evidently  agreed  with  him. 

That  night,  after  the  family  circle  broke  up,  the  two  brothers 
met  in  the  smoking-room  and  had  a  quiet  hour  over  their  tobacco. 
Roland  was  going  to  colour  a  new  meerschaum.  He  lit  it  care- 
fully with  a  fusee,  to  avoid  burning  the  edge,  and  held  it  scrupu- 
lously by  the  amber  to  avoid  touching  the  bowl,  which  was  just 
tinted  with  a  faint  primrose  colour.  Guy  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
then  sat  back  in  an  easy  chair,  and  started  Roland  with  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  The  boy  was  always  ready  to  talk  about  Oxford, 
and  he  went  on  merrily  for  some  time,  only  interrupting  himself 
at  intervals  to  worship  the  sacred  pipe.  Owing  to  a  very  high 
meerschaum  plug  it  only  lasted  a  few  minutes ;  and  it  could  not 
be  smoked  again  till  it  was  cool,  lest  the  colour  should  burn. 
The  pleasures  Roland  got  out  of  it  were  the  pleasures  of  hope 
rather  than  those  of  fruition.  How  young  Roland  was,  Guy 
thought ;  but  he  could  remember  when  he  had  done  just  the 
same  thing.  This  was  not  improbable,  as  it  was  only  three  or 
four  years  before.  Roland  did  not  think  himself  young.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  among  other  men  ;  and  he  was  just 
a  little  inclined  to  look  with  diminished  reverence  upon  Guy,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  followed  Harry's  example  and  *  made  an 
ass  of  himself  about  a  woman.' 

After  a  time,  emboldened  by  his  own  conversation,  and  by 
Guy's  good  humour  and  abstention  from  chaff,  Roland  was  im- 
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pnident  enough  to  introduce  that  delicate  snl^'ect.  '  By  the  way, 
old  chap,'  he  said,  '  the  mother  seems  quite  happy  again,  so  I 
suppose  you  have  got  out  of  that  business  all  right  ? ' 

Guy  was  taken  by  surprise.  He  coloured  hotly,  and  his  face 
showed  extreme  annoyance.  He  objected  altogether  to  Roland's 
interference  in  the  matter ;  and  he  resented  the  rather  patronis- 
ing tone  in  which  the  question  was  put.  '  Qot  out  of  what  busi- 
ness ? '  he  said. 

Boland  began  to  feel  embarrassed,  and  laughed  uneasily. 
'  Oh,  I  meant,  you  know,  about  the  lovely  young  woman  in  India.' 

'  I  don't  know  why  you  should  suppose  anything  of  the  kind,' 
Guy  said)  in  a  rather  lofty  tone.  '  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
changing  my  mind  in  those  matters,  and  the  affair  is  exactly 
where  it  was  before.' 

*0h,  I  am  awfully  sorry,'  Boland  answered,  floundering 
heavily;  'I  did  not  know  it  was  really  a  serious  business.  I 
thought  from  the  mother's  being  so  cbirpy  that  it  was  all  over. 
I  am  very  sorry  I  said  anything  about  it.' 

For  a  minute  Guy  was  silent.  Boland's  words  had  irritated 
him  and  aroused  his  pride  or  his  vanity.  He  felt  angry  with  his 
mother  for  treating  him  like  a  child,  and  a  little  vexed  with  him- 
self at  finding  that  he  had  been  so  easily  influenced.  Then  he 
thought  of  Helen,  and  what  a  shame  it  was  on  her  account. 
Anyhow,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  acquiesce  and  drop  the 
whole  thing  without  a  word.  For  the  sake  of  his  own  self-re- 
spect he  must  make  a  fight  of  it  even  if  he  were  going  to  give  in 
eventually ;  and  he  was  not  going  to  give  in  eventually.  Before 
he  had  got  his  thoughts  quite  clear  he  broke  out  into  a  rather 
vehement  protest  against  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated, 
and  against  the  part  which  his  mother  expected  him  to  play.  *  If 
she  thinks  it  is  all  over,'  he  said,  *  she  is  very  much  mistaken.  I 
have  said  nothing  about  it,  because  so  long  as  I  am  not  attacked 
I  don't  want  to  be  disagreeable ;  but  I  feel  exactly  as  I  did  be- 
fore, and  I  am  not  going  to  be  forced  into  doing  what  is  dis- 
honourable.' 

*  Dishonourable  ? '  Roland  answered ;  *  I  did  not  know  there 
was  anything  of  that  sort.' 

'  Well,  wouldn't  it  be  dishonourable  to  give  a  girl  up  if  you 
had  proposed  to  her  and  she  cared  for  you  ?  And  besides,  I 
don't  want  to  give  her  up.  You  don't  know  what  she  is,  or  you 
would  understand.'  And  Guy's  objection  to  being  thought 
capable  of  having  made  a  mistake,  and  his  love  for  Helen,  com- 
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bined  to  give  him  an  eloquence  which  surprised  both  Boland  and 
himself.  He  described  in  glowing  terms  her  beauty  and  her 
goodness,  and  the  merits  and  services  of  her  father,  and  the 
honour  in  which  both  of  them  were  held.  Guy  spoke  well  when 
he  was  roused,  and  he  spoke  admirably  then. 

Boland,  with  his  simple,  straightforward  nature,  was  quite 
carried  away  by  his  brother's  warmth  and  chivalrous  feeling. 
He  was  specially  moved  by  Guy's  description  of  the  way  in  which 
Helen  had  refused  to  sacrifice  his  future,  and  had  fually  sent 
him  to  England.  *  By  G^eorge  I  that  was  splendid  of  her,'  Boland 
said,  his  honest  young  eyes  bright  with  enthusiasm.  *I  am 
awfully  sorry  I  ever  thought  badly  of  her ;  but  I  did  not  know 
all  that.  Mother  had  some  story  about  her  going  on  tremen- 
dously with  that  Jfellow  Pitt  Wright  who  was  staying  with  them, 
and  of  course  I  thought  she  knew  all  about  it.' 

This  was  a  sore  point  with  Guy,  and  he  lashed  out  savagely 
about  Pitt  Wright.  When  he  had  finished  his  story,  Boland  was 
quite  overcome.  *What  a  mean  brute  1'  he  exclaimed;  *I 
shouldn't  have  thought  a  man  could  be  such  a  cad  as  that.  He 
was  at  Eton,  too,  and  Oxford.'  Then  he  went  on  to  confess  his 
repentance  and  complete  conversion.  He  begged  Guy  to  speak 
to  his  mother  at  once.  Of  course  she  would  understand,  and 
would  withdraw  all  her  objections.  No  one  could  help  seeing 
that  Guy  was  perfectly  right.  It  was  only  that  they  did  not 
know  the  facts  and  had  been  told  what  was  not  true.  There 
could  not  be  two  opinions  about  it.  As  to  money,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  Guy  would  have  plenty ;  and  even  supposing,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  everything  went  wrong,  did  Guy  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  any  of  them  would  touch  his  share  ?  Of 
course  he  was  right  to  stick  to  Helen,  and  Boland  would  be  proud 
to  feel  she  was  his  sister.  Guy  might  count  upon  him,  whatever 
happened.  He  never  suspected  that  even  then  Guy  was  wonder- 
ing a  little  at  the  rapidity  of  his  enthusiasm.  Guy  certainly 
seemed,  and  was,  pleased  at  it;  and  when  at  last  they  had 
finished  their  talk,  he  took  his  brother  into  his  own  room  and 
showed  him  Helen's  photograph.  Boland  looked  at  it  for  a 
minute  and  gave  it  back.  *  Just  the  sort  of  face  I  should  have 
expected,'  he  said  ;  *  I  don't  wonder  at  your  sticking  to  her 
against  all  the  world.  Give  her  my  love  and  tell  her  I  long  to 
know  her.' 

When  Boland  left  the  room,  Guy  stood  looking  at  the  photo- 
graph and  thinking  over  the  conversation.     *  What  a  good  boy 
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Ro  is,'  he  said  to  himself.  *  He  would  back  one  through  thick 
and  thin.' 

Next  morning,  before  breakfast,  Roland  saw  his  mother  walk 
out  alone  on  to  the  gravel  among  the  flower-beds.  He  finished 
his  dressing  quickly  and  joined  her.     *  Good  morning,  mother.' 

*Good  morning,  Ro.' 

*  I  am  glad  I  found  you,  mother ;  I  wanted  a  chance  of  speak- 
ing to  you.  We've  been  all  wrong  about  Guy  and  Miss  Trever- 
yan.' 

Lady  Mary  looked  at  him  with  surprise  and  contempt.  '  What 
do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  have  been  talking  to  Guy,  mother.  She  seems  to 
have  behaved  awfully  well,  and  she  is  awfully  pretty,  too,  and 
Guy  is  really  fond  of  her.  I  am  certain  he  will  stick  to  her, 
whatever  happens.' 

This  was  just  the  way  to  rouse  Lady  Mary.  *  We  will  see 
about  that,'  she  said.  *  In  any  case,  you  had  better  let  Guy 
speak  for  himself.  You  cannot  possibly  know  anything  about  it 
except  what  he  has  told  you,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  think  her 
anything  but  **  awfully  pretty." ' 

Ro  felt  rebuffed.  *  All  right,  mother,'  he  answered  humbly. 
*  Of  course  it  is  not  my  business.  I  only  thought  you  would  like 
to  know.    I  am  certain  he  did  mean  it.' 

*  I  daresay.  We  shall  see,'  Lady  Mary  said  again,  and  she 
walked  in  through  the  dining-room  window.  Her  manner  to 
Roland  was  sometimes  very  insolent,  if  such  a  word  is  applicable 
to  a  mother. 

Soon  afterwards  the  ball  opened. 

Guy  came  in  to  breakfast  rather  late,  and  seemed  out  of 
spirits.  He  spoke  little  and  ate  little,  and  looked  preoccupied. 
After  breakfast  he  smoked  a  cigarette  outside  with  Roland  and 
the  girls,  but  Lady  Mary  had  hardly  finished  a  short  interview 
with  her  housekeeper  before  he  tapped  at  the  door  of  her  writing- 
room.  She  knew  his  step,  and  was  ready  for  him.  '  Well,'  she 
said,  looking  up  with  a  smile,  *  what  do  you  want  with  me  ? 
You  look  as  if  your  business  was  very  serious.' 

*  So  it  is,  mother,'  ho  said,  and  he  came  up  near  her  table  and 
leant  back  against  the  chimneypiece.  *  Can  you  spare  me  a  few 
minutes  ? ' 

*  Of  course,  dear,  as  many  as  you  like.     What  is  it  ? ' 

*  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  .  .  .  your  letters.' 
'Yes?' 
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*  Well,  mother,  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  I  cannot  think  any 
differently  about  it  all.  I  am  awfully  fond  of  Helen,  and  I  can- 
not see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  be  married.' 

Lady  Mary  had  profited  by  Roland's  warning.  She  had  de- 
termined to  keep  her  temper  under  control,  and  to  play  the  game 
steadily.  She  got  up  and  came  over  to  Guy's  side  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  *  My  boy,'  she  said,  *  do  you  think  I  don't 
feel  for  you  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  say  a  word  against  this  wish 
of  yours  except  for  your  own  sake  ? ' 

*  I  know,  mother ;  I  am  sure  you  don't  mean  to  be  unkind  ; 
but  really,  you  don't  know  how  things  stand.  You  think  Helen 
is  like  Harry's  wife,  but  she  is  not  in  the  least.  She  is  a  perfect 
lady,  and  as  good  as  she  is  pretty.  It  was  she  who  made  me  come 
home  now.    She  absolutely  refused  to  marry  me  unless  I  did.' 

This  was  not  pleasant  for  Lady  Mary  to  hear ;  and  though 
she  suppressed  with  an  effort  the  look  of  anger  which  came  into 
her  face,  she  did  not  attempt  to  supp^ss  the  feeling  at  her  heart. 
With  the  inconsistency  engendered  by  a  prejudice  such  as  hers 
she  thought  it  obvious  that  Helen's  object  in  urging  Guy  to  go 
home,  if  she  really  had  done  so,  was  to  make  sure  of  the  money. 
Yet  she  believed  the  girl  would  have  jumped  at  Guy,  money  or 
no  money.  Was  he  not  a  Langley  of  Wrentham,  and  was  he  not 
Guy  ?  However,  her  answer  showed  no  trace  of  her  annoyance. 
*  I  daresay,  dear.  She  may  be  everything  that  is  nice,  but  is  not 
that  all  the  more  reason  for  you  to  do  nothing  imprudent  ?  If 
anything  happened  to  her  father,  would  you  not  be  very  badly  off 
with  four  hundred  a  year  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  we  should ;  but  I  don't  believe  she  would 
mind.' 

*  If  she  did  not  mind  for  herself,  surely  she  would  mind  for 
your  sake  ?  If  she  is  a  good  woman,  and  really  cares  for  you,  it 
would  make  her  very  unhappy  to  think  that  she  had  brought  you 
to  poverty.  The  better  she  is,  the  more  unhappy  she  would  be. 
And  you  should  think  of  her  too.' 

There  was  a  flaw  in  the  argument  somewhere,  but  it  had 
force ;  and  Guy  did  not  answer  at  once.  Lady  Mary  saw  she 
was  making  way,  and  she  pressed  her  advantage.  *  Remember, 
dear,  that  whenever  Colonel  Treveryan  dies  she  will  be  left  with 
nothing.     He  tells  you  so  himself ;  and  he  cannot  live  for  ever.' 

*  He  might  live  longer  than  either  of  us.' 

*  No  doubt  he  might ;  but  it  is  not  likely,  is  it  ? ' 

Guy  felt  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  argument.     *  WeU, 
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mother,' he  said,  'supposing  he  did  die,  we  should  not  starve 
after  all.     We  could  get  along,  in  India,  at  all  events.' 

*  Possibly ;  I  don't  know.  But  your  regiment  won't  be  in 
India  more  than  a  few  years.' 

'  No,  but  I  could  exchange  and  stay  out  there.  Some  fellows 
do.' 

Lady  Mary  was  startled,  and  showed  it.  Guy  saw  the  look  in 
her  eyes,  and  knew  he  had  got  in  over  her  guard  and  touched 
her.     '  Surely,'  she  said,  *  you  would  never  think  of  doing  that  ? ' 

*  Why  not,  mother  ?  India  is  a  very  good  place  in  its  way  ; 
lots  of  sport  and  soldiering.  For  a  poor  man  I  fancy  it  is  about 
the  best  thing  to  do.' 

Lady  Mary  could  only  fall  back  on  her  former  argument.  *  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  Miss  Treveryan  is  all  you  think  her,  she 
would  be  horrified  at  the  idea  of  dooming  you  to  spend  your 
whole  life  in  India.' 

*  I  don't  know,  mother.  Her  father  has  done  it,  and  she  is 
quite  ready  to  do  it  herself.' 

'  That's  a  different  thing  altogether.' 

*I  don't  see  how.' 

Lady  Mary  was  beginning  to  lose  patience.  *  My  dear  boy,' 
she  said,  *  if  you  can't  see  it,  I  can, — very  clearly.  They  are 
Indian  people,  and  naturally  like  the  country.  To  you  it  would 
be  exile  for  life.' 

'  They  are  no  more  Indian  than  I  am,  mother.  It  is  just  as 
much  exile  to  them  as  it  would  be  to  me.  Colonel  Treveryan 
went  out  in  the  service  just  as  I  have  done.' 

This  was  getting  intolerable.  *It  is  no  use  arguing,  Guy,' 
she  said.  *  I  am  sure  your  father  would  never  consent  to  go  on 
giving  you  your  allowance  in  order  to  help  you  to  banish  your- 
self for  life.' 

Lady  Mary's  tone  roused  Guy.  He  did  not  like  being  threat- 
ened. '  Very  well,  mother.  It  is  no  use  my  saying  any  more. 
I  daresay  we  could  get  on  in  India  with  two  hundred  a  year,  and 
besides  Colonel  Treveryan  won't  die  yet.' 

There  the  matter  ended  for  the  time.  A  few  more  words  were 
spoken,  and  then  a  servant  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Guy  took 
the  opportunity  to  leave  the  room.  Lady  Mary  had  held  her 
ground  and  repulsed  the  attack ;  but  Guy  felt  that  the  idea  of  his 
staying  in  India  had  shaken  her.  On  the  whole,  the  fight  had  been 
pretty  even.  Both  the  combatants  drew  off  with  a  feeling  that  for 
the  present  they  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  with  a  disinclination 
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to  come  to  close  quarters  again  unless  obliged.  As  they  cooled 
down,  this  disinclination  grew  stronger.  Guy  was  glad  enough 
to  delude  himself  with  the  idea  that  what  he  had  said  would 
gradually  come  home  to  his  mother's  mind.  He  wanted  to  enjoy 
in  peace  all  the  pleasant  things  around  him.  He  was  even  a  little 
inclined  to  resent  Roland's  enthusiasm  in  the  cause ;  and  the  boy 
returned  to  college  a  day  or  two  later  puzzled  and  somewhat  dis- 
comfited by  his  brother's  change  of  manner.  Lady  Mary,  on  her 
side,  after  much  serious  thought,  resolved  to  adhere  to  her  origi- 
nal plan.  She  was  more  impatient  than  Guy,  and  found  it  harder 
not  to  force  another  fight ;  but  as  she  saw  how  thoroughly  he  was 
enjoying  himself,  her  mind  was  quieted.  His  resolution  would 
melt  away  gradually  under  the  influence  of  his  surroundings. 

Guy  was,  in  fact,  curiously  content.  He  never  seemed  bored 
by.  the  slowness  of  the  life.  Once  he  went  up  to  town  to  see  his 
tailor  and  so  on,  but  to  her  surprise  he  came  back  two  days  later 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  happy,  read- 
ing, and  wandering  about  the  grounds  and  stables,  and  going  out 
for  rides  with  his  father  and  the  girls,  or  driving  with  her. 
Even  a  few  weeks  of  hot  weather  in  India  had  made  him  appre- 
ciate in  some  measure  the  pleasures  of  an  English  summer.  He 
was  always  contrasting  the  two,  much  to  Lady  Mary's  satisfac- 
tion. Once  or  twice  he  played  cricket,  and  made  some  runs, 
which  pleased  him  ;  and  they  had  some  tennis-parties,  when  he 
managed  everything  admirably,  and  was  most  cheery  and  useful. 
All  this  time  the  sore  subject  was  avoided  as  completely  as  if 
Helen  Treveryan  had  never  troubled  their  peace  of  mind.  Now 
and  then  each  knew  that  the  other  was  thinking  about  her,  but 
nothing  was  said.  As  to  the  girls,  they  really  came  to  forget 
that  such  a  person  existed ;  and  Charles  Langley  was  glad  to 
leave  the  matter  to  his  wife.  It  was  characteristic  both  of  him 
and  of  Guy  that  Helen's  name  was  never  even  mentioned  be- 
tween them. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Mary  hoped,  and  was  inclined  to  believe,  that 
the  constant  presence  of  Clara  Schneider  was  beginning  to  have 
its  effect.'  Oddly  enough,  she  had  found  Mrs.  Schneider  quite 
ready  Xo  fall  in  with  her  views  on  this  subject.  Clara,  with  her 
quarter  of  a  million,  might  have  looked  higher,  and  her  mother 
knew  it  well  enough ;  but  though  the  old  lady  was  a  parvenu  and 
a  snob,  she  had  a  warm  heart.  She  wept  bitter  tears  in  secret 
when  Clara  gently  but  decidedly  refused  young  Lord  Faugha- 
ballagh,  with  his  impudent  handsome  face  and  his  Irish  peerage ; 
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but  when  she  realised  that  her  daughter  really  loved  Guy  Langley 
she  never  attempted  to  force  her  inclinations.  They  gave  one  or 
two  smart  parties  in  their  big  house  in  London,  and  then  they 
came  quietly  down  to  Warwickshire.  Clara  was  told  plainly 
enough  what  the  reason  was ;  but  Clara  had  not  much  pride, 
and  she  was  in  love. 

Guy  seemed  quite  prepared  to  play  into  their  hands.  Clara 
and  he  had  always  been  good  friends,  and  a  man  likes  to  be 
appreciated.  Moreover,  in  the  short  time  since  he  had  left  Eng- 
land Clara  had  improved.  She  had  fined  down  a  good  deal  and 
got  more  expression,  and  she  was  beautifully  dressed.  Her 
manner  had  always  been  gentle  and  pleasant ;  it  was  gentle  and 
pleasant  still,  very  pleasant.  There  was  nothing  effusive  about 
her,  but  she  evidently  liked  and  admired  Guy,  and  she  let  him 
see  it.  When  he  came  near  her  her  face  lighted  up,  and  the 
colour  came  into  it.  Sometimes,  when  her  eyes  were  bright  and 
her  manner  animated,  she  looked  really  pretty.  By  the  side  of 
Helen  Treveryan  she  would  not  have  been  noticed,  but  she  was 
by  no  means  a  disagreeable  companion  when  Helen  was  not  to 
be  had. 

There  could,  in  fact,  be  no  doubt  about  it  that  Guy  flirted 
with  her  shamefully.  He  did  not  go  much  out  of  his  way  to  seek 
her,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  that.  In  one  way  or  another 
they  were  constantly  thrown  together.  Every  one  combined 
with  this  object,  and  as  Clara  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Barbara  and  Evelyn,  the  matter  was  easy  enough.  Guy  did 
it  with  his  eyes  open  too.  He  knew  perfectly  well  now  what  his 
mother  wanted,  and  he  felt  pretty  sure  of  Clara's  feelings.  Yet  he 
did  not  avoid  her,  either  for  Helen's  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  Clara 
herself.  He  could  not  seem  cold  to  a  woman  if  she  liked  him. 
It  was  painful  to  him  to  inflict  the  momentary  humiliation,  even 
though  it  might  be  a  duty  to  do  so,  and  a  kindness  in  the  end. 

He  persuaded  himself  that  he  meant  no  treason  to  Helen  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  wrote  and  told  her  he  was  flirting  desperately 
right  and  left,  which  hurt  her  though  he  laughed  about  it,  and 
gave  her  to  understand  that  he  was  doing  so  in  order  to  carry  out 
her  wishes  to  the  utmost,  and  to  convince  his  mother  the  more 
decisively  in  the  end.  '  But,  my  own  darling,'  he  wrote,  *  it  is 
hard  work  sometimes  when  the  thought  of  your  face  comes  before 
me.  I  have  to  force  it  away  before  I  can  be  decently  civil  to  any 
one  else.  And  it  is  always  coming,  night  and  day,  wherever  I 
am.    Sometimes  I  am  sure  I  must  say  the  most  extraordinary 
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things,  for  I  wake  up  to  find  myself  talking  fluently,  when  I 
have  been  thinking  of  nothing  but  you  and  longing  to  be  with 
you.  Oh,  when  will  they  understand  !  It  seems  as  if  the  term 
of  probation  you  inflicted  upon  me  would  never  end.' 

Certainly  Guy  did  not  take  the  obvious  means  of  making  them 
understand.  He  occasionally  spoke  to  his  sisters  about  Clara  in 
a  way  which  was  intended  to  show  them  that  he  did  not  care  for 
her  ;  but  he  behaved  very  much  as  if  he  did,  and  the  girls  hoped 
for  the  best ;  so  did  Lady  Mary,  who  never  dreamt  that  she  was 
tempting  her  son  to  do  a  dishonourable  thing,  or  reproached 
herself  or  him  in  any  way.  The  more  he  committed  himself,  the 
better  she  was  pleased.  What  did  anything  else  matter  so  long 
as  Guy  got  the  money  ?  He  might  not  be  really  in  love  with 
Clara ;  he  might  even  be  in  love  with  another  woman,  but  those 
were  trifles.  And  the  other  woman  ?  Well,  that  was  her  own 
affair.  She  was  an  Indian  pirate,  who  deserved  no  quarter  or 
pity. 

At  last,  about  a  week  before  Guy's  leave  was  up.  Lady  Mary 
could  control  herself  no  longer.  They  had  all  been  over  to  the 
Schneiders'  to  lunch,  and  had  spent  an  idle  afternoon  wandering 
about  the  grounds,  and  seeing  some  improvements  which  were 
being  effected.  Guy  had  been  interested  in  it  all,  and  in  Clara's 
conversation.  He  liked  her  simple  way  with  her  people, — the 
gardeners  and  the  workmen  ;  and  he  had  been  rather  impressed 
with  her  capacity  and  taste.  She  was  very  happy  in  his  com- 
pany, and  was  looking  her  best. 

Lady  Mary  had  driven  Guy  over  in  her  pony-carriage,  his 
father  and  the  girls  riding.  When  they  got  into  the  pony-carriage 
again,  Guy  was  very  cheerful  and  talkative.  He  was  telling  his 
mother  about  some  of  the  new  shrubberies  and  walks  that  Clara 
had  designed,  and  what  his  advice  had  been.  *  Of  course  it  is 
not  like  coming  in  for  an  old  place,'  he  said ;  'but  still  it  must 
be  very  jolly  to  have  a  free  hand  and  lots  of  money,  and  be  able 
to  do  just  what  you  please.  One  could  make  it  wonderfully 
pretty.  She  wiU,  too,  I  expect,  if  the  old  lady  lets  her  alone. 
She  has  uncommonly  good  taste,  and  is  much  cleverer  than  one 
gives  her  credit  for  being.    It  is  her  nervous  manner,  I  suppose.' 

*  Yes.  She  does  not  do  herself  justice.  She  is  too  diffident. 
But  she  is  a  dear  girl,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  character.' 

*  I  daresay  she  has.  It's  a  nice  manner,  too.  She  talks  like 
a  lady,  and  has  none  of  her  mother's  vulgarity.' 

'My  dear  boy,  there  is  no  vulgarity  about  Mrs-  Schneider. 
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She  comes  of  a  very  good  family  indeed.    I  think  she  is  charm- 
ing,— BO  warm-hearted  and  honest.' 

*  Yes,  I  daresay,  mother,  but  yon  know  what  I  mean.  She 
need  not  trot  ont  the  whole  peerage  whenever  she  meets  you. 
Clara's  a  cut  above  her  somehow.' 

'  Well,  Clara  certainly  has  very  nice  ways ;  and  she  is  as  good 
as  she  seems.  He  will  be  a  lucl^  man  who  gets  her.  It  is  not 
often  one  sees  a  girl  with  that  money  so  thoroughly  unspoilt.' 

*  No,  I  suppose  not.' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Lady  Mary  gave  way 
to  the  temptation.  'Why  don't  yon  try  to  get  her,  Guy?  I 
think  I  know  what  her  answer  would  be  if  you  asked  her.' 

*  I,  mother  ?    You  forget. ' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  Surely  you  are  not  still  worrying  your- 
self about  that  old  affair  ? ' 

*  I  am  not  worrying  myself,  mother,  but  of  course  I  am  not 
free.' 

Lady  Mary  caught  at  the  word.  *  Not  free?  Why  not?  You 
are  not  bound.    You  told  me  so  yourself.' 

*  No,  I  am  not  exactly  bound,  but  .  .  .' 

*  Then  no  one  could  blame  you.' 

*  I  don't  suppose  any  one  would  blame  me,  mother.  I  was 
not  thinking  of  that.' 

At  the  same  time  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  blamed 
already.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  into  that  train  of 
thought,  and  it  annoyed  him.  *A11  the  same,'  he  added,  *I 
think  Colonel  Treveryan  did  blame  me  before.' 

'What  for?' 

'  Well,  for  proposing  before  I  knew  I  could  afford  to  marry. 
He  was  not  very  pleasant  about  it.' 

'Mercenary  wretch,'  Lady  Mary  thought,  but  she  did  not  say 
so.  Indeed,  she  did  not  quite  know  what  to  say.  She  could  not 
say  Guy  had  been  blameless  in  proposing  without  consulting  her ; 
yet  she  resented  his  being  blamed  by  others.  '  That  is  all  the 
more  reason,'  she  said.  *  If  he  did  that,  he  certainly  could  not 
blame  you  now  for  not  proposing  when  you  know  you  can't  afford 
it.' 

Then  Guy  got  on  the  right  Hne  again.  He  said  it  was  after 
all  not  a  question  of  blame.  He  was  fond  of  Helen,  and  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  'he  could  not  marry  any  one  else. 
But  he  spoke  without  fire,  and  Lady  Mary  pressed  him  to  promise 
that  he  wou}d  think  it  over.    He  resisted,  but  eventually,  in  his 
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indolent  dilatory  way,  he  closed  the  discussion  by  giving  the 
required  promise.  He  was  not  inclined  to  go  on  fighting  that 
day  ;  it  was  a  nuisance.  '  Very  well,  mother,'  he  said.  *  It's  not 
the  slightest  use  ;  but  I  will  think  it  over  if  you  wish  it.' 

*  That  is  a  dear  boy,'  she  answered ;  and  already  she  felt  that 
success  was  within  her  grasp.  He  was  beginning  to  give  way  ; 
this  was  merely  a  demonstration  to  cover  his  retreat.  For  the 
rest  of  the  drive  she  spoke  of  other  matters,  and  was  very  affec- 
tionate.   Helen's  name  was  not  again  brought  forward. 

The  remaining  week  passed  rapidly  away,  and  Guy  had  only 
one  more  day  at  home,  but  still  he  had  made  no  sign.  Lady 
Mary  was  getting  impatient.  Nevertheless  she  was  hopeful 
enough.  Since  their  conversation  Guy  had  twice  met  the  Schnei- 
ders, and  had  been  very  attentive  to  Clara,  who  looked  happy. 
To-day  would  probably  settle  the  question,  if  it  were  not  settled 
already.  The  Schneiders  were  coming  over  to  lunch,  and  he 
would  have  another  chance. 

Everything  fell  out  as  Lady  Mary  intended.  Her  husband 
was  away  at  a  Conservative  meeting,  which  bored  him  greatly. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  after  lunch  they  aU  strolled  out  upon  the 
lawn.  The  ladies,  old  and  young,  were  disposed  to  favour  any 
arrangement  which  would  leave  Guy  and  Clara  alone  ;  and  as 
Guy  had  no  objection,  though  he  perfectly  understood  his 
mother's  manoeuvres,  the  two  soon  found  themselves  on  the 
sloping  grass  near  the  stream,  out  of  sight  of  every  one. 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  afternoon  in  the  end  of  July.  The 
air  was  still  and  balmy,  and  the  sun  bright.  The  stream  mur- 
mured softly  between  its  grassy  banks,  making  sweet  music  with 
the  enamelled  stones.  Close  by,  in  a  little  nook  among  the  trees, 
was  a  seat  where  Guy  used  often  to  come  and  sit,  reading  and 
smoking.  He  knew  very  well  that  he  had  no  business  to  be 
behaving  as  he  was.  He  even  recognised  the  fact  that  it  was 
rather  a  dangerous  game.  But  Clara  was  looking  bright  and 
pretty  in  her  perfectly-fitting  dress  ;  and  he  was  young  and  hot 
of  blood,  and  the  day  was  made  for  love.  His  voice  and  his  eyes 
had  a  significant  softness  in  them  as  he  spoke  to  her.  *  Let's  sit 
here  a  little.  It  is  such  a  delicious  day,  and  you  must  be  tired 
of  walking.' 

Clara  sat  down  willingly  enough.  She  was  not  tired :  she 
thought  she  could  have  walked  by  his  side  for  ever ;  but  this  was 
better  still.  Surely  it  was  coming  now,  what  she  had  longed  for. 
He  had  been  so  tender  and  good  to  her  lately,  as  if  he  cared  for 
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her.  Her  heart  was  beating  wildly,  and  her  hands  were  trem- 
bling. Poor  little  woman  1  He  did  not  realise  to  the  full  what  it 
was  to  her,  and  besides,  he  did  not  mean  to  go  much  further ; 
but  one  cannot  always  stop  just  where  one  likes. 

*  Ah  I'  he  said  with  a  sigh  as  he  sat  down,  *this  is  perfect.' 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  he  went  on  calmly:  *  How 
delicious  the  sound  of  running  water  is.' 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  sat  looking  out  before  him,  and 
slowly  repeated  a  verse  of  Lermontoffs : 

*  When  dark  and  cool  within  the  hollow  places, 

Among  the  worn  wet  stones  the  waters  murmur  low, 
And  through  their  dreamy  song  my  fancy  traces 
Some  strange  old  saga  borne  from  lands  left  long  aga' 

Then  he  roused  himself  and  laughed.  *  Only  the  stream  comes 
straight  from  the  dam  up  there,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  is  five 
miles  long,  all  told.  What  an  absurd  little  country  England  is. 
There  are  a  lot  of  pike  in  the  lake  above  the  dam,  and  there  are 
some  trout  in  the  stream.  When  I  was  a  bad  little  boy  I  used 
sometimes  to  shoot  them  under  the  bank.  Even  if  you  miss  them 
they  get  stunned  or  something,  and  float  up  as  often  as  not.' 

Clara  said  *  Really  ? '  but  she  did  not  seem  interested.  Her 
heart  was  beating  more  steadily  now,  but  her  relief  was  mingled 
with  disappointment.  She  was  not  inclined  to  talk  about  fishes. 
The  next  moment  Guy  set  her  off  again.  *  Oh  dear,'  he  said ; 
*  it  is  very  dreadful  to  think  that  I  have  to  leave  the  old  place 
to-morrow.'  He  looked  at  her,  and  she  flushed  a  little,  but  she 
said  nothing.  *  Don't  you  think  it's  very  hard  lines,  Miss  Schnei- 
der?' 

*Yes,  very.' 

*  Aren't  you  sorry  for  me  ? ' 

She  was  pained  by  his  tone,  which  was  only  half  serious.  *  I 
don't  think  you  are  very  sorry  yourself,  really.' 

*  Oh,  what  a  shame  ! '  he  said,  looking  up  in  her  face  and 
making  her  colour  again.  *  Do  you  think  it  is  pleasant  leaving 
all  my  people,  and — and  you  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  she  answered  rather  feebly ;  *I  suppose  not.' 
She  was  looking  pretty  now,  with  her  eyes  down  and  the  blood 

bright  in  her  cheek  and  neck.  Even  then  Guy  noticed  with  dis- 
approval the  short  colourless  lashes,  but  he  could  not  resist  going 
on.     '  You  know  it  is  not,'  he  said  ;  '  and  I  think  you  are  sorry 
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forme.'  She  did  not  answer.  *Are  you  a  little  bit  sorry  on 
your  own  account  ?    Shall  you  miss  me  just  a  little  at  first  ? ' 

It  was  a  cruel  shame,  and  he  felt  it  directly  he  had  spoken. 
Clara's  face  was  very  pathetic  as  she  raised  it.  Her  eyes  were  full, 
and  her  lips  were  trembling,  but  she  tried  to  smile.  *  Perhaps, 
a  little,  just  at  first,'  she  said,  and  dropped  her  eyes  again. 

Then  Guy  did  what  a  good  many  men  would  have  done  who 
had  got  so  far.  *Dear  little  woman,'  he  said,  and  drew  her  to 
him,  and  kissed  her.  And  she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder  and 
let  his  lips  wander  at  will. 

Before  another  word  had  been  spoken,  Guy  and  Olara  were 
startled  by  the  sound  of  voices,  and  through  their  leafy  screen 
they  saw  Lady  Mary  and  Mrs.  Schneider  strolling  towftrds  them 
along  the  path.  The  two  ladies  desired  nothing  less  than  to  inter- 
rupt such  an  interview.  They  would  have  been  only  too  delighted 
to  know  it  was  going  on,  and  would  have  avoided  the  place  as 
if  it  had  been  a  dissenting  chapel.  But  Fate  was  too  strong  for 
them,  and  as  they  approached  the  seat  Guy  and  Clara  got  up 
and  spoke.  Lady  Mary's  first  feeling  was  one  of  intense  vexa- 
tion ;  then  after  a  searching  glance  at  the  young  people  her  vexa- 
tion gave  way  to  a  confident  hope.  Guy  was  steady  enough.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  kissed  a  pretty  girl ;  and  if  you  had 
given  him  the  chance  he  would  probably  have  told  you  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  it  might  not  be  the  last.  But  Clara  was  blushing 
crimson,  and  in  spite  of  her  embarrassment  there  was  in  her  eyes 
a  radiant  joy  which  was  new  to  them.  Both  the  mothers  under- 
stood, or  thought  they  understood  ;  they  would  have  left  the 
young  people  again,  but  Guy  began  talking  volubly  to  Mrs. 
Schneider,  and  Lady  Mary  and  Clara  walked  after  them.  Lady 
Mary  let  them  get  some  paces  ahead,  and  then  she  laid  her  hand 
on  Clara's  arm,  and  said  with  a  smile,  *  You  look  very  guilty  to- 
day ;  what  have  you  been  doing  ? '  Clara  blushed  again  ;  then 
she  took  in  her  own  the  hand  that  was  touching  her. 

*  I  am  very  happy,'  she  said,  looking  at  Lady  Mary. 

*  I  am  so  glad,  so  very  glad.    Guy  has  spoken  to  you  ? ' 
Clara  hesitated.     *  I  think  he  cares  for  me,'  she  said  at  last ; 

'  but,  please,  don't  ask  me  any  more  just  now.  I  ought  not  to 
say  anything.' 

Lady  Mary  looked  a  little  disappointed,  but  she  only  said, 
'  Very  well,  dear,'  and  they  began  to  talk  of  other  things. 

The  Schneiders  went  away  soon  afterwards,  and  the  parting 
between  Guy  and  Clara  was  ordinary  and  formal.    He  might 
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have  secured  another  opportunity,  but  he  did  not  accept  his 
chance.  She  did  not  quite  understand  ;  but  she  thought  he 
would  come  or  write  to  her,  and  she  shook  hands  with  him  cheer- 
fully. And  he  held  her  hand  for  a  second  and  looked  in  her  eyes, 
and  said,  *  Good-bye.    Avf  vndersehen,^ 

Guy  knew  he  was  *  in  for  it '  when  his  mother  asked  him  to 
come  into  the  garden  after  their  departure.  Directly  they  were 
alone,  she  turned  upon  him  with  an  inquiring  face.  '  Well, 
Guy?' 

*  What,  mother  ? ' 

*  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me  ? ' 

Guy  looked  uncomfortable.     *  Not  much,'  he  said. 

She  waited  a  little  in  hopes  that  he  would  say  more,  and  then 
went  on  :  *  My  boy,  you  know  how  anxious  I  am  about  you.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  something  had  happened  to-day  which  would 
have  made  me  very  happy.' 

Guy  was  looking  away  and  digging  holes  in  the  grass  with  his 
stick. 

*•  Didn't  you  speak  to  Clara  ? '  Lady  Mary  said  at  last,  despe- 
rately. 

*  Do  you  mean,  propose  to  her  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  No,  mother.     I  didn't  propose  to  her.' 

*  Surely,  Guy,  you  said  something  that  made  her  think  you 
cared  for  her  ?    I  am  sure  she  did  think  so.' 

Guy  felt  annoyed  with  poor  Clara,  but  on  reflection  he  had 
honesty  enough  to  admit  that  the  fault  was  his.  *  Well,  mother,' 
he  said  at  last,  ^  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  an  awful  mess  of  it.  T 
expect  I  have  let  her  think  something  of  the  kind.' 

*  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am.  God 
bless  you,  my  boy.' 

*  But,  mother,  you  forget.' 

*  No,  Guy,  I  forget  nothing ;  but  I  am  certain  this  is  for  your 
real  happiness  ;  and  I  know  that  now  your  honour  is  concerned 
you  will  never  hesitate  again.' 

Guy  winced.  *  My  honour,  mother  ?  If  that  is  concerned  at 
all,  it  is  the  other  way.' 

*  No,  it  is  not.  Miss  Treveryan  deliberately  set  you  free,  and 
you  are  in  no  way  bound  to  her.  You  are  bound  to  Clara  if  you 
have  let  her  believe  you  cared  for  her.' 

Guy  was  not  deceived ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  answer  at  once. 
He  was  beginning  to  realise  that  there  are  some  situations  from 
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which  one  can  only  escape  relictd  rum  heneparmuMy  leaving  one's 
honour  behind.  For  the  moment  Guy  was  rescued  from  further 
trouble  by  the  arrival  of  his  father,  who  appeared  out  of  the 
drawing-room  window. 

The  evening  that  followed  was  not  so  sad  as  the  one  which 
preceded  Guy's  first  departure  for  India.  They  had  all  got 
accustomed  to  the  idea  now,  and  they  had  seen  Guy  come  back 
in  a  few  months.  Moreover,  they  were  deeply  interested  and 
excited  about  the  game  that  was  being  played.  It  was  different 
altogether. 

At  bedtime  Lady  Mary  asked  Guy  to  come  to  her  after  his 
cigar ;  and  when  she  had  him  alone  she  pressed  him  very  hard. 
She  felt  that  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived,  and  she  attacked 
with  fiery  impetuosity  from  the  position  she  had  manoeuvred  to 
attain.  She  tried  entreaties  and  appeals  to  his  love  for  her,  then 
appeals  to  his  honour,  and  anger  and  threats,  doing  her  utmost 
to  force  him  to  clinch  matters  there  and  then  by  writing  to  Clara 
Schneider.  *  If  you  do  not,'  she  said,  *  I  can  never  look  them 
in  the  face  again.  It  will  be  an  intolerable  disgrace.  I  shall 
feel  that  we  have  betrayed  our  best  friends,  and  in  our  own 
house.' 

She  seemed  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  but  still  Guy  would 
not  quite  surrender.  Now  and  then  he  gave  ground,  but  with 
the  lazy  tenacity  which  characterised  him  he  still  refused  to 
write.  He  would  not  be  rushed  ;  his  very  indolence  helped  him. 
Putting  all  else  aside,  he  really  could  not  sit  down  at  that  time 
of  night,  when  he  wanted  to  go  to  bed,  and  write  a  proposal. 
Moreover,  he  was  not  going  to  be  overlooked  like  a  child  ;  it  was 
too  much  altogether. 

At  last  Lady  Mary  was  forced  to  give  up  in  despair.  Never- 
theless, Guy  had  suffered  in  the  conflict.  His  mother  had 
brought  him  to  admit  that  Helen  had  left  him  perfectly  free,  and 
that  he  had  committed  himself  with  Clara,  and  that  he  would  be 
behaving  badly  to  her  if  he  did  not  come  forward  now.  He  had 
also  been  brought  to  see  the  pleasantness  of  becoming  master  of 
Clara's  wealth.  Though  he  did  not  surrender  he  was  badly 
shaken,  and  his  last  words  to  his  mother  were  full  of  doubt.  *  I 
will  try  to  see  it,  mother,  but  don't  press  me  any  more  just  now. 
I  really  feel  completely  stuigped  about  it  all ;  and  anyhow,'  he 
added,  with  a  rather  hard  laugh,  *  **  it's  as  weU  to  be  off  with 
the  old  love  before  you're  on  with  the  new." '  He  certainly  had 
a  *  damnable  iteration.' 
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Once  away  from  his  mother,  he  put  off  the  question  till  the 
morrow  and  went  to  sleep.  He  had  still  a  day  in  London,  and 
need  not  decide  till  then. 

The  next  morning  Guy  went  off.  His  mother  was  engrossed 
by  her  plan,  and  she  could  speak  of  nothing  else.  Her  last 
words  were :  *  Do  be  a  dear  boy,  and  make  my  heart  happy  by 
writing  before  you  leave  England,  and  then  come  back  directly 
you  can  get  leave  and  be  married.' 

'  I  will  see,  mother,'  was  all  he  could  answer,  and  he  kissed 
her  and  begged  her  not  to  worry  about  it,  and  was  gone. 

That  morning  after  breakfast  Lady  Mary  discussed  the  whole 
question  with  her  husband ;  she  spoke  very  confidently.  Though 
she  could  not  assert  that  her  success  had  been  complete,  she  felt 
and  insisted  that  it  had  been  very  considerable.  The  question 
was  no  longer  whether  they  would  help  him  to  marry  Helen 
Treveryan.  Guy,  she  said,  had  practically  made  no  attempt  to 
shake  the  resolution  she  had  intimated  to  him.  He  was  now 
convinced  that  they  would  never  agree  to  that  marriage,  and  he 
had  evidently  recognised  the  imprudence  of  it.  Finally,  he  was 
committed  by  his  behaviour  to  Clara  Schneider.  All  would  go 
well.  To  clinch  matters.  Lady  Mary  now  wanted  her  husband 
to  write  to  Colonel  Treveryan  and  tell  him  definitely  that  the 
thing  could  not  be. 

Charles  Langley  listened  with  a  growing  sense  of  doubt. 
Being  a  man,  he  understood  the  danger  of  letting  Guy  return  to 
the  presence  of  Helen  Treveryan ;  and  being  a  gentleman,  he  felt 
uncomfortable  at  the  whole  thing.  Lady  Mary  bore  him  down 
as  usual.  She  admitted  that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to 
let  Guy  see  Helen  again ;  but  she  argued  that  Guy  had  never 
really  cared  very  much  about  the  girl,  and  that  he  had  resisted 
only  for  form's  sake.  He  was  ready  to  give  way  now,  and  they 
had  only  to  be  firm.  Besides,  they  could  not  desert  the  Schneiders 
and  let  Guy  behave  badly  to  them.  There  was  only  one  thing  to 
be  done.  They  must  screw  their  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
and  then  they  would  not  fail.  Lady  Mary  always  found  it  difB- 
oult  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  defeat.  She  was  determined 
to  get  her  own  way,  and  hitherto  she  had  almost  invariably  got 
her  own  way.  She  was  blinded  in  this  case  by  her  strong  will 
and  strong  feelings  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  had  some 
cause  for  self-deceit.  And,  blinded  or  not,  what  more  could  she 
do? 

The  letter  to  Colonel  Treveryan  was  not  nicely  or  prudently 
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worded.    It  was  curt,  and  it  was  written  de  haut  en  haSy  which 
was  a  mistake. 

SiK — I  understand  that  before  leaving  India  my  son  informed 
you  of  my  inability  to  approve  or  sanction  his  projected  marriage. 
Since  he  has  been  in  England,  my  objections  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained to  him,  and  I  write  to  let  you  know  that  he  now  recognises 
the  force  of  those  objections,  and  views  the  matter  in  an  altogether 
different  light.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  acquiesce  in  the 
termination  of  an  affair  which  could  only  result  in  disappointment 
and  unhappiness  to  all  concerned. — I  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Chablbs  Langlby. 

Colonel  Treveryan, 
&c.  &c. 

Charles  Langley  showed  considerable  reluctance  to  copy  out 
and  sign  this  letter.  Men  have  more  sense  of  fair  play  than 
women,  and  in  some  ways  more  gentlemanly  feeling,  so  to  speak. 
'  I  cannot  see  why  on  earth  I  should  write  at  all,'  he  said.  '  He 
did  not  write  to  me,  and  Guy  surely  ought  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness himself.' 

*  Yes,  but  it  will  strengthen  his  hands  very  much  if  you  write, 
and  save  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.' 

*  I  don't  Hke  it.  He's  in  the  service,  or  was,  and  they  seem 
very  decent  sort  of  people.     It  isn't  a  pleasant  thing  to  do.' 

*  Perhaps  not,  but  one  can't  expect  to  do  nothing  but  what  is 
pleasant,  and  they  have  brought  it  upon  themselves.' 

*  Well,  I  suppose  you  know  best,  but  I  wish  I  need  not  be 
dragged  into  these  matters.'  Then  he  wrote  the  letter  and  signed 
it,  and  gave  it  to  her.  *  I  hope  we  are  not  making  Guy  behave 
badly,'  Charles  Langley  said,  with  a  last  faint  protest,  and  she 
answered  :  *  I  should  have  thought  you  could  safely  leave  that  to 
me.'    He  said  no  more,  and  the  letter  was  duly  despatched. 

Then  Lady  Mary  felt  that  she  had  done  her  duty  ;  she  could 
only  leave  the  rest  in  God's  hands  and  await  the  issue.  Before 
sleeping  that  night  she  thanked  Him  for  having  helped  her  to 
make  her  son  unfaithful,  and  she  prayed  very  earnestly  that  He 
would  be  pleased  to  drive  out  from  his  heart  the  love  of  a  true, 
unselfish  woman,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  love  of  money.  Lady 
Mary  did  not  know  Helen  Treveryan,  but  she  had  Mrs.  Aylmer's 
letter,  and  if  she  had  chosen  to  think  and  inquire  she  might  have 
learnt  more.    She  did  not  want  to  learn  more. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

BACK    AT    STNTIA 

Guy  had  made  up  his  mind  on  one  point  when  he  reached  Pad- 
dington.  He  certainly  would  not  propose  to  Clara  Schneider 
before  leaving  England,  whatever  he  might  do  lat«r.  It  was  a 
bright  summer  morning,  and  he  found  it  hard  to  keep  his 
thoughts  steadily  to  the  subject  as  he  looked  out  upon  the  beau- 
tiful country  through  which  the  train  passed.  How  different,  he 
thought,  from  the  brown  Indian  plains ;  and  how  he  wished  he 
were  going  to  stay  for  the  partridge-shooting.  He  wandered  off 
from  this  to  other  matters,  and  his  efforts  to  get  back  to  Clara 
Schneider  worried  him.  After  all,  there  was  lots  of  time.  He 
could  think  it  all  over  thoroughly  in  that  horrible  railway  jour- 
ney to  Brindisi. 

He  had  a  busy  day  in  London,  and  when  he  stepped  into  the 
train  for  Dover  he  had  not  sent  to  his  mother  the  news  she  was 
longing  to  receive.  He  disappeared  like  some  deity  of  old  behind 
a  golden  cloud. 

Deabest  Mother — I  have  had  a  very  tiring  day  and  am  dead-beat, 
so  I  cannot  write  much.  Good-bye.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  long  away 
this  time.  I  will  write  to  you  from  Brindisi. — Ever  your  affectionate 
son,  Guy  Langley. 

The  express  went  rushing  down  through  the  lovely  Kentish 
country,  and  then  there  was  the  ever-rough  passage  to  Calais ; 
and  then  the  India  mail  steamed  away  across  France,  with  its 
eternal  lines  of  poplar  trees  like  the  valleys  of  Kabul,  and 
through  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  and  down  among  the  vines  and 
olives  of  Italy,  until  at  last,  close  by  on  the  left,  Guy  saw  again 
the  blue  Adriatic,  with  a  red-sailed  fishing-boat  nearing  the 
shore.    He  had  had  plenty  of  time  on  that  comfortless,  weari- 
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some  journey  to  think  out  his  thoughts ;  and  his  thoughts  had 
not  been  altogether  pleasant.  What  was  the  net  result^of  his 
voyage  home  ?  So  far  as  Helen  was  concerned  it  was  a  defeat,  or 
at  best  a  drawn  game.  No  definite  conclusion  had  been  reached, 
and  he  had  certainly  gained  nothing.  His  mother  had  stood  to 
her  guns,  and  he  if  anything  had  rather  gone  back.  Then  he 
had  committed  himself  most  infernally  with  Clara  Schneider. 
He  had  deliberately  allowed  his  mother  to  draw  him  into  that 
trap  with  his  eyes  open,  and  now  she  had  completely  turned  the 
tables  on  him.  When  he  came  home  the  question  had  been 
whether  he  could  persuade  Lady  Mary  to  approve  his  marriage 
with  Helen  ;  now  the  question  was  whether  he  was  to  accept  her 
view  and  marry  Clara.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  too  in 
what  she  had  said.  If  he  married  Helen  they  would  be  badly  off. 
Was  it  right  to  Helen  herself  ?  And  yet,  they  would  not  be  so 
very  poor  after  all  if  his  people  came  round.  He  could  not  give 
Helen  up.  How  pretty  and  good  and  graceful  she  was  I  The 
idea  of  having  her  in  his  arms  again  came  to  him  with  a  sudden 
thrill  of  delight.  And  Clara?  Well,  Clara  was  a  good  little 
woman  too,  and  he  liked  her,  but  he  certainly  was  not  the  least 
in  love  with  her.  Even  if  Helen  were  not  concerned,  it  would  be 
an  awful  nuisance  to  be  tied  to  a  woman  he  did  not  care  about. 
The  money  would  be  very  jolly,  no  doubt,  and  it  would  make  the 
old  mother  awfully  happy.  What  a  stablef ul  of  hunters  he  could 
keep,  and  everything  else  of  the  best  I  But  it  would  all  be  hers, 
and  he  should  not  like  feeling  he  was  living  on  his  wife.  What 
was  the  use  of  thinking  of  that  ?  He  was  not  going  to  sell  him- 
self for  any  money  in  the  world  ;  he  had  always  scoffed  at  such 
an  idea.  His  mother  said  his  honour  was  involved,  but  he  had 
said  nothing  to  Clara  really.  As  to  her  caring  for  him,  if  she 
really  did,  he  was  sorry ;  but  it  was  not  just  his  kissing  her  that 
had  done  it.  Anyhow,  she  would  probably  get  over  it  soon 
enough,  and  marry  some  one  with  a  title,  which  would  be  much 
better  for  her  and  would  delight  that  dear  old  snob  of  a  mother 
of  hers.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  write,  but  what  could  he  write? 
The  best  thing  would  be  to  treat  the  whole  thing  as  if  it  had  been 
a  mere  flirtation  and  say  nothing.  After  all,  he  had  only  kissed 
her.  She  was  not  the  first,  and  the  others  did  not  suppose  he 
meant  anything  serious. 


'  L'amour  fait  passer  le  temps, 
£t  le  temps  fait  passer  ramoor.' 
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If  anything  happened  to  prevent  his  marrying  Helen,  then  it 
might  be  possible,  but  not  now.  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  round 
and  round  in  circles,  with  only  the  negative  result  that  he  would 
write  nothing,  for  the  present  at  all  events.  There  was  lots  of 
time  to  think  on  the  sea- voyage. 

From  Brindisi,  therefore,  he  merely  wrote  a  little  ordinary 
note  to  his  mother,  telling  her  about  the  journey,  and  sajdng 
nothing  about  Clara.  And  poor  Clara  waited  and  wondered  and 
wept,  and  tried  to  think  it  would  all  come  right  somehow,  just  as 
if  she  had  been  a  little  village  maiden  without  a  shilling  in  the 
world. 

The  sea-voyage  was  detestable.  It  was  very  rough  monsoon 
weather ;  the  few  ladies  were  sick,  the  ship  was  wet  and  cheer- 
less, and  Guy  longed  for  Bombay.  There  was  no  Mrs.  Stewart 
on  board,  and  nothing  to  do  but  read  in  a  rolling  saloon.  He 
was  not  seasick,  but  it  depressed  him  and  made  him  bilious  and 
miserable.  Now  and  then  the  thought  of  Helen  came  across  him, 
and  his  heart  thrilled  again  ;  but  he  should  not  see  her  for  weeks, 
and  besides  .  .  .  Was  he  making  a  mad  mistake  and  ruining 
both  their  lives  ? 

The  voyage  did  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and  then  followed  the 
railway  journey  to  Syntia.  Guy  found  a  great  change  since  he 
had  travelled  down.  Everything  was  green  and  rank.  Water 
lay  about  him  in  all  directions.  Where  the  railway  had  passed 
over  great  empty  river-beds  of  yellow  sand  there  were  now  mud- 
coloured  torrents,  hundreds  of  yards  in  width,  swirling  down 
between  steep  banks.  There  were  flooded  pools  along  the  em- 
bankment, where  the  earth  had  been  dug  out,  and  the  black  and 
white  kingfishers  hung  quivering  over  them,  or  folded  their  wings 
and  dropped  like  a  stone  with  hardly  a  splash.  Guy  wondered 
where  the  fish  came  from.  The  sky  was  full  of  dark  clouds.  It 
was  hot,  a  heavy  sultry  heat,  but  nothing  to  what  it  had  been  in 
May. 

On  the  day  that  he  neared  Syntia,  Guy  lay  at  full  length  on 
the  carriage  seat,  smoking,  reading,  thinking,  and  watching  the 
beautiful  alternations  of  rain  and  cloud  and  sunshine  on  the 
broad  green  plains.  They  were  carefully  cultivated  here,  and 
dotted  with  fine  clumps  of  palms  and  mango  trees.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  fields  and  the  trees  formed  glades  which  looked  almost 
like  pieces  of  an  oak-timbered  English  park.  Even  now  he  did 
not  know  exactly  what  he  meant  to  do.  He  loved  Helen  as  much 
as  ever,  he  thought,  and  did  not  mean  to  give  her  up,  but  it  was 
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very  puzzling.  Even  now,  with  the  afternoon  sun  upon  the  fields 
and  Syntia  within  an  hour  of  him,  he  had  not  clearly  mapped  out 
his  line  of  action.  Helen  would  be  away  still,  and  he  would  talk 
to  Mrs.  Aylmer.  Practically,  this  was  a  decision,  as  he  would 
have  known  if  he  had  chosen  to  think  it  out ;  but  it  was  an  un- 
conscious decision,  and  gave  him  no  trouble.  He  sighed  and 
leant  back  against  his  pile  of  rugs,  and  went  on  with  his  book, — 
a  novel  of  Ouida's.  He  used  to  laugh  at  Ouida's  heroes  and  their 
impossible  deeds,  and  to  criticise  her  work  as  reckless  and  unfin- 
ished ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  felt  that  she  had  a  touch  about  her 
somehow.  He  looked  up  with  moist  eyes  from  a  page  of  Trico- 
trin  as  the  train  rumbled  on  to  the  Loonee  bridge.  Ten  minutes 
more  and  he  would  be  in  Syntia. 

Through  the  iron  side  of  the  bridge  Guy  gazed  at  the  rushing 
river  below  and  the  native  houses  on  the  shore,  and  then  the 
deafening  rattle  ceased,  and  the  train  ran  on  to  solid  ground 
again,  and  he  lay  waiting  for  the  scenery  which  had  become  so 
familiar. 

There  it  was, — ^the  great  open  racecourse,  with  its  clumps  of 
palms,  looking  greener  than  he  had  ever  seen  it,  but  otherwise 
just  the  same.  How  weU  he  remembered  some  of  his  canters 
there  with  Helen.  Once  in  particular,  when  they  came  round  the 
comer  into  the  straight,  parallel  to  the  railway  line,  and  his  big 
new  *  Waler '  plunged  and  kicked  and  set  off  Sultan  ;  he  could 
see  it  now.  It  was  just  opposite  there,  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  his  carriage  window.  He  could  see  the  little  Arab  throw  up 
his  head  with  a  snort  and  a  sudden  bound,  and  then  go  off  as  if 
the  devil  were  at  his  heels.  How  well  she  sat  him !  The  first 
jump  somehow  loosened  her  hair,  and  her  whip-hand  went  up  to 
it,  but  it  came  pouring  out  in  a  bright  brown  shower.  Then,  as 
he  wrenched  at  his  Waler's  stupid  head,  he  saw  her  sailing  away 
in  front  of  him,  her  hands  down,  and  her  slight  figure  as  erect  as 
ever,  till  Sultan's  impetuous  rush  gradually  slackened  into  a 
steady  gallop,  and  she  pulled  him  up.  How  beautiful  she  looked 
when  Guy  rode  up  to  her  full  of  apologies,  the  brown  hair  down 
below  her  waist,  and  her  face  flushed  with  exercise  and  confusion. 
She  blamed  herself  for  her  carelessness  ;  and  he  dismounted  and 
held  Sultan's  rein  as  she  hastily  coiled  her  hair  up  in  a  massive 
knot,  and  fastened  it  with  one  or  two  hairpins  that  were  left  to 
her. 

*  Guy  was  still  picturing  the  scene  to  himself,  and  his  heart 
was  full  of  Helen's  beauty  when  the  train  ran  into  the  station, 
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and  standing  on  the  platform,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  carriage, 
was  Helen  herself  !  She  was  speaking  to  a  servant  and  did  not 
see  him,  though  he  was  so  close  to  her.  After  the  first  instant 
of  surprise^  he  noticed  that  she  looked  thin  and  white,  and  his 
heart  grew  big  with  pity  and  shame.  As  he  got  up  from  his 
seat  she  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  him.  He  sprang  down  from 
the  step  on  to  the  stone  flags,  and  all  was  over.  He  could  not 
have  looked  in  her  face,  as  she  stood  there  all  unprepared,  and 
have  shown  her  any  sign  of  change.  It  would  have  been  like 
striking  her  a  sudden  blow ;  and  he  could  not  have  endured  the 
pain  in  her  eyes.  Moreover,  he  felt  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
show  any  change.  He  saw  her  flush  up  with  a  sudden  delight 
which,  in  her  surprise,  she  made  no  attempt  to  conceal,  and  he 
stepped  forward  eagerly  and  held  out  his  hand.  What  did  he 
care  for  all  the  world  with  the  thrill  of  her  presence  running 
through  him  ? 

*  You  have  not  changed  ?'  he  said  quickly,  holding  the  little 
gauntleted  hand,  and  thrusting  aside  all  else  but  the  feeling  of 
the  moment.  And  she,  knowing  he  loved  her  still,  and  half- 
dazed  with  the  suddenness  of  her  joy,  looked  up  at  him  with 
beautiful  radiant  eyes  and  smiled  at  the  question. 

'  I  ?    Never  I    You  know  that.' 

It  passed  in  a  second,  and  then  they  stood  talking  quietly  in 
their  empty  comer  of  the  station  until  Colonel  Treveryan  came 
up.  He  looked  surprised  to  see  Guy,  and  troubled,  but  he  shook 
hands  and  asked  him  how  he  was. 

'  Very  well,  thank  you,  sir,  and  delighted  to  get  back.' 

*  I  didn't  think  you  could  be  in  till  to-morrow  at  the  earliest.' 

*  We  were  a  day  earlier  than  we  expected,  and  I  just  man- 
aged to  catch  the  mail  train.' 

The  fact  was,  that  Colonel  Treveryan  was  taking  Helen  away 
on  purpose  that  she  might  not  be  in  Syntia  when  Guy  arrived. 
There  had  been  no  letter  from  him  announcing  that  all  was  set- 
tled at  home,  and,  failing  that.  Colonel  Treveryan  did  not  want 
them  to  meet  until  he  had  seen  Guy  himself.  Helen  had  come 
down  from  Mussooree  a  fortnight  before,  as  Mrs.  Aylmer  had 
gone  up  to  Mabel,  and  though  she  had  said  little,  Colonel  Tre- 
veryan could  see  that  she  was  not  happy.  It  had  now  been 
arranged  that  she  should  go  away  to  some  friends  for  a  day  or 
two.  This  was  in  aU  respects  a  convenient  arrangement,  as  it 
happened  that  Colonel  Treveryan  wished  to  go  out  shooting.  For 
some  weeks  past  a  village  a  few  miles  down  the  line  had  been 
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disturbed  by  a  tiger,  which  had  killed  a  number  of  cattle  and 
eventually  a  woman.  The  jungle  was  thick  and  difficult,  but 
there  had  been  a  longish  break  in  the  rains  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  reported  to  Colonel  Treveryan,  who  knew 
the  ground  well,  that  the  animal  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  a 
small  piece  of  jungle  where  he  might  be  got  at  even  now.  It 
was  worth  trying,  at  all  events,  as  the  people  were  much  alarmed, 
and  the  postal  runners  could  hardly  be  induced  to  go  through. 
Young  Goldney,  when  he  heard  of  it,  was  very  keen  to  see 
whether  the  beast  could  not  be  killed ;  and  it  was  settled  that 
they  should  send  out  a  couple  of  tents  and  make  the  attempt. 
They  had  chosen  this  day  for  a  start,  because  Guy  had  written  to 
Chimp  that  he  intended  to  stay  a  day  in  Bombay  and  try  and 
pick  up  a  horse.  He  could  not,  therefore,  be  in  until  the  next 
day  or  probably  the  day  after. 

The  whole  party  got  into  the  carriage  together,  the  poor  little 
Pink  'un  much  taken  aback  when  he  saw  Guy,  but  polite  and 
pleasant  as  ever.  They  had  only  a  few  minutes  together  before 
reaching  the  cantonment  station,  but  during  that  time  Guy 
asked  for  and  obtained  Colonel  Treveryan's  consent  to  join  the 
party. 

*  How  I  wish  I  could  come  with  you,'  he  said  wistfully. 
Colonel  Treveryan  reflected.    There  was  room  and  food  in 

camp.  Why  not  let  the  boy  come,  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say  ? 
Helen  was  doubtless  anxious,  and  apparently  things  had  turned 
out  all  right.  *  Would  you  really  like  it  ? '  he  said.  *  It  will  be 
very  uncomfortable,  and  we  shall  probably  get  nothing.' 

*  I  don't  care  about  that,  sir.  I  was  in  hopes  of  coming  over 
to  you  to-morrow  and  having  a  talk,  and  it  is  very  disappointing 
to  find  you  going  off.' 

Helen  could  not  hear.  She  was  sitting  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  carriage  in  her  light  gray  silk  travelling-dress,  talking  to 
Croldney,  and  looking  very  happy. 

*  Very  well ;  come  along  then,'  Colonel  Treveiyan  said,  and 
he  turned  to  Helen  :  *  Langley  is  coining  to  take  care  of  us.' 

Helen  understood,  and  looked  a  little  embarrassed. 

Goldney's  pleasure  was  quite  spoilt.  He  smiled  a  sickly  smile, 
and  tried  to  seem,  and  be,  pleased  at  the  news,  but  he  could  not 
like  being  with  Guy.  However  humble  and  hopeless  a  man's  love 
may  be,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  like  the  favoured  rival. 

*  What  guns  have  you  got  ? '  Colonel  Treveryan  said. 
'  A  -450  express  and  a  ten-bore  rifle.    Will  that  do  ? ' 
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'  Yes ;  bnt  it  is  likely  to  be  snap-shooting  if  we  see  the  beast. 
If  yon  don't  mind  firing  ball  ont  of  yonr  shot-gon,  and  have  got 
any  cartridges,  I  think  I  would  bring  that  instead  of  the  express. 
Probably  yon  will  find  it  handier  at  close  quarters,  and  it  hits 
very  hard.' 

'  All  right,  sir.    I  only  hope  we  may  get  a  chance.' 

'  I  do  hope  you  will  all  be  careful,'  Helen  said. 

Colonel  Treveryan  laughed,  and  Guy  looked  at  her  lovingly ; 
then  the  whistle  sounded,  and  the  train  ran  into  the  cantonment 
station. 

Guy  said  good-bye  to  Colonel  Treveryan,  with  a  promise  that 
he  would  come  on  by  the  next  train,  which  left  Syntia  about 
half -past  ten  at  night.  Helen  shook  hands  with  him  from  the 
window  with  a  grave  look  in  her  face.  Her  happiness  had  been 
suddenly  dashed  by  a  presentiment  of  eviL  *You  will  be 
careful  ? '  she  said  hastily  in  a  low  tone,  and  he  smiled  up  at  her 
troubled  eyes  and  nodded. 

He  waited  till  the  train  left  the  station,  and  then  gathered  up 
his  things  and  got  into  a  carriage.  As  he  drove  off,  he  was 
whistling  the  Lorelei,  Fate  had  decided  for  him,  and  relieved 
him  of  all  further  bother.  Now  that  he  had  no  longer  before 
him  the  trouble  of  making  up  his  mind  he  was  perfectly  happy. 
What  were  Clara  and  her  money  to  him  ?  He  thought  of  Helen, 
and  wondered  how  he  ever  could  have  hesitated.  *  I  never  did 
really  hesitate,'  he  said  to  himself,  and  believed  it.  In  a  sense 
he  was  right.  Unknown  to  himself,  almost  in  spite  of  himself, 
his  heart  had  remained  true  to  his  love.  His  hesitation  had  been 
real  enough,  but  it  had  been  superficial.  Until  he  returned  to 
Helen  he  had  not  seen  to  the  bottom  of  his  nature.  There  are 
things  in  us  that  surprise  us  at  times,  both  good  and  evil.  The 
eye  of  the  mind  cannot  search  the  depths  of  the  heart,  even  when 
the  heart  is  at  rest;  and  when  the  slightest  breeze  comes  to 
ruffle  the  surface,  everything  is  hidden  for  the  time. 


CHAPTER  XXm 

CAMP 

Guy  reached  his  quarters  about  six  o'clock  and  found  them 
empty.  Ohimp  did  not  expect  him  till  next  day,  and  had  gone 
out  to  tennis, — kirikity  as  Guy's  native  servant  called  it.  That 
invaluable  person  took  charge  of  Guy's  boxes  and  keys,  and  soon 
had  everything  in  its  place.  Guy  meanwhile  walked  over  to  the 
Aylmers  to  get  his  leave,  which,  indeed,  was  hardly  necessary  as 
two  or  three  days  of  his  three  months  still  remained  unspent. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  was  away  in  Mussooree,  but  the  Colonel  was  in 
his  room.  He  had  returned  from  a  ride,  and  was  smoking  a  cigar 
before  dinner,  which  his  wife  would  never  have  allowed  him  to 
do.  He  received  Guy  cordially,  and  made  no  objection  to  the 
leave.  He  liked  his  boys  to  be  sportsmen.  *  Only  take  care, 
Langley,'  he  said  ;  *  a  cat  as  big  as  a  bullock  is  a  nasty  thing  to 
deal  with.  However,  Treveryan  knows  the  game.  Will  you 
have  a  cigarette  ? ' 

*  Thank  you,  sir,  I  think  I  will  go  back  and  see  about  my  guns 
and  clothes.     I  haven't  unpacked  yet.' 

*  Very  well.  We  shall  meet  at  mess. '  Then,  as  Guy  was  going 
out,  the  Colonel  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  *  All  settled  sat- 
isfactorily, I  hope  ? ' 

Guy  hesitated.     *  I  hope  so,  sir.    I  think  it  will  be  all  right.' 

*I  am  glad  to  hear  it.    Well,  good-bye  for  the  present.' 

Guy  went  out,  and  Colonel  Aylmer  sat  down  again.     *  That 

doesn't  sound  very  promising,'  he  thought ;  *  I  wonder  what  will 

be  the  end  of  it.' 

Guy  found  his  clothes  laid  out  ready  for  him,  his  mess-dress 

on  the  bed,  and  his  shooting-kit  and  open  gun-cases  on  the 

ao5 
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matted  floor.    The  bearer  was  an  old  regimental  hand,  and  un- 
derstood young  men  and  their  ways. 

Guy  took  out  his  barrels  and  looked  through  them  against  the 
light.  Chimp  had  not  forgotten  his  promise  to  take  care  of  them 
during  the  rains,  and  they  were  all  as  clean  and  bright  as  the 
day  Guy  bought  them.  The  locks  and  breech  had  been  carefully 
cleaned  too,  and  everything  worked  quite  smoothly.  He  put  to- 
gether his  shot-gun  and  his  heavy  rifle,  and  then  took  them  to 
pieces  again  and  put  them  back  in  their  cases.  A  minute's  ex- 
amination showed  him  that  everything  else  was  ready,  down  to 
the  large  cross-handled  hunting-knife  in  its  leather  sheath, 
which  was  to  be  worn  for  the  first  time  in  case  of  accidents.  He 
had  still  a  half -hour  before  he  need  dress  for  dinner,  and  it 
struck  him  that  he  would  spend  a  few  minutes  in  writing  a  line 
to  Roland,  who  would  be  at  home  by  this  time.  He  sat  down 
with  a  cigarette  and  wrote. 

Deab  Ro — I  got  back  here  all  right  an  hour  ago,  and  had  the 
luck  to  meet  the  Treveryans  at  the  railway  station.  They  were  just 
going  away.  Helen  looked  sweeter  than  ever,  and  if  ever  I  could 
have  thought  of  giving  her  up,  the  sight  of  her  would  have  been 
enough  to  drive  such  an  idea  out  of  my  head  once  and  for  all.  She  is 
a  little  white  and  thin,  poor  darling,  but  I  am  conceited  enough  to 
hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  the  old  colour  back  before  long. 
She  was  very  pleased  to  see  me,  I  think,  and  to  know  I  had  not 
changed.  She  need  not  have  been  afraid.  No  man  who  had  had  the 
marvellous  good  luck  to  win  her  love  could  be  so  mad  as  to  throw  it 
away.  I  am  afraid  the  mother  does  not  like  my  refusing  to  fall  in 
with  her  plans,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  It  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  that 
you  at  all  events  take  my  view.  I  must  write  to  her  next  week  and 
tell  her  once  more  that  come  what  may  I  will  never  give  Helen  up. 
I  am  going  off  to-night  to  join  Colonel  Treveryan  in  killing  a  man- 
eater  not  far  from  here.  I  hope  we  shall  have  some  fun.  Good-bye. 
Be  a  good  boy. — Yours  ever,  Guy. 

This  letter  Guy  read  over  and  folded  up,  and  as  he  did  so,  a 
puzzled  smile  came  over  his  face.  It  was  odd  to  think  he  was 
beginning  to  take  Ro  seriously,  and  to  value  his  opinion.  As  he 
finished  addressing  the  envelope,  he  heard  Chimp  drive  up  to  the 
door ;  and  he  went  out  to  meet  him. 

'  Hullo,  Guy  I  This  is  jolly.  I  thought  you  weren't  coming 
till  to-morrow.' 

*  Well,  I  wasn't,  but  I  changed  my  mind.    It  was  beastly  hot 
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in  Bombay,  and  I  wanted  to  get  back.     Now  I  am  going  off 
again.' 

*  Where  to  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  met  the  Treveryans  at  the  station.  The  Colonel  has 
heard  of  a  man-eater  at  some  place  near  Eanipore,  and  is  going 
down  to  shoot  it,  and  I  arranged  to  go  on  to-night  and  join  him.' 

'  No !  What  luck  some  beggars  have  I  I  would  have  given 
my  head  to  go,  and  they  never  thought  of  asking  me.' 

*  Well,  they  didn't  exactly  ask  me,'  Guy  said  with  a  laugh. 

*  Oh !  you  asked  yourself,  of  course — ^just  like  your  confounded 
cheek.  You  might  have  got  me  into  it  too  while  you  were  about 
it.' 

Guy  had  never  thought  of  that,  but  he  did  not  say  so.  *  I 
couldn't.  Chimp.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  much  spare  room  in 
the  tents,  or  grub,  or  anything.' 

*  Well,  it's  always  the  way,'  Chimp  answered  with  a  sigh.  *  I 
have  kept  your  rotten  old  guns  clean  for  you.' 

'  Yes.  Many  thanks,  old  chap.  I  have  just  been  looking  at 
them.  By  the  way,  have  you  got  any  ball  cartridges  for  my 
smoothbore  ?  Colonel  Treveryan  says  it's  better  than  an  express 
for  close  quarters.' 

'  I  haven't  got  any  ready,  but  we  can  load  up  a  few  after  mess 
in  ten  minutes.  I've  got  a  lot  of  bullets  ;  I  cast  them  one  wet 
day  while  you  were  away.    When  does  your  train  go  ? ' 

*Not  till  10:30.' 

*  Oh,  that's  all  right.  By  George,  how  I  wish  I  were  going 
with  you.' 

*  I  wish  you  were.' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  Chimp  said,  *  I  sup- 
pose you've  squared  your  people  ? ' 

'  Well,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  that  afterwards.  I  think  it  will 
be  all  right.    We  had  better  dress  now,  or  we  shall  be  late.' 

They  dressed  and  strolled  over  together,  and  Guy  was  received 
in  the  anteroom  with  a  hearty  welcome.  Several  of  his  brother 
officers  were  away  on  leave,  but  St.  Orme  and  Berry  and  others 
were  there  ;  and  all  seemed  really  glad  to  see  him.  Even  Den- 
ham  was  civil, — for  him.  It  was  very  jolly,  Guy  thought ;  after 
all,  the  regiment  was  his  real  home  now.  And  then  the  reflec- 
tion came  to  him,  *  What  if  you  have  to  leave  it  ? ' 

The  night  was  hot,  and  when  they  sat  down  Guy  said,  *  Chimp, 
I  am  going  to  have  some  fizz.' 

Chimp  objected  at  once.     *  Don't  be  an  ass.    It's  the  worst 
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thing  you  can  do.    You  may  have  to  shoot  straight  to-morrow. 
Take  a  whiskey  peg  and  keep  your  eye  clear.' 

*  Bosh,  Chimp.    A  glass  or  two  won't  hurt  me.' 

Chimp  gave  in.  He  liked  his  wine  too ;  indeed,  he  liked  a 
good  *  whack'  of  it  on  occasion.  Temperance  with  him  was 
simply  a  sacrifice  to  his  deity ;  he  could  not  drink  much  and 
keep  *  fit.'  That  night,  however,  they  were  very  moderate,  and 
immediately  after  dinner  they  went  off  together  to  get  their  cart- 
ridges ready.  While  Guy  changed  his  clothes,  Chimp  cleared  the 
sitting-room  table  of  books  and  tablecloth,  and  put  upon  it  a  tea- 
cup full  of  powder,  and  some  cartridge-cases,  and  the  various 
things  required  for  loading  them.  *  How  many  do  you  want  ? ' 
he  said,  as  Guy  came  in. 

Guy  suggested  fifty. 

Chimp  scoffed  aloud.  '  Fifty  I  My  dear  old  boy,  you  don't 
suppose  you're  going  to  put  them  up  in  whisps  like  snipe  ? ' 

*  No ;  but  I  like  having  plenty  of  ammunition.  One  never 
knows  what  one  may  want  on  a  shoot.' 

*  You  can't  want  fifty,  anyhow.  Why,  you'd  fill  him  up  with 
lead  like  the  jumping-frog.    Ten's  plenty.' 

Eventually  they  compromised  for  twenty-five,  and  by  the  time 
these  were  ready  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  the  dog-cart  came 
round.  Chimp  drove  Guy  down  and  saw  him  off,  envying  him 
deeply,  and  wishing  him  all  good  luck. 

As  the  train  steamed  slowly  out  of  the  hot  bright  station  into 
the  darkness,  Guy  put  his  legs  up  on  the  seat,  and  sat  looking 
out  of  the  open  window  while  the  cool  night  air  blew  on  his  face. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  hour's  journey.  The  sight  of  Helen  had 
set  all  his  blood  going  again,  and  he  was  more  in  love  than  ever ; 
and  to  add  to  his  happiness  there  was  the  strange  new  excitement 
of  his  first  attempt  at  tiger-shooting.  He  had  been  a  little  tired 
that  afternoon,  after  the  long  journey  from  Bombay,  but  his 
arrival  had  shaken  him  up  and  he  felt  quite  fresh  again  now. 
How  jolly  it  all  was  ! 

At  half -past  eleven  the  train  ran  into  Ranipore,  and  stopped 
with  many  jolts,  after  the  manner  of  Indian  trains,  and  Guy  got 
out.  It  was  a  very  small  station,  with  two  or  three  rooms  on  one 
side  of  the  line,  and  a  covered  waiting-shed  on  the  other.  The 
native  station-master  came  up  to  him  as  he  stood  on  the  silent 
little  platform  and  told  him  there  were  some  coolies  to  carry  his 
baggage  to  the  camp,  and  that  the  Commissioner  Sahib  had  sent 
a  pony  for  him.    He  mounted  and  rode  away  down  a  soft  un- 
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metalled  road,  the  barefooted  coolies  walking  behind  him  with 
his  boxes  on  their  heads.  The  night  was  cool  enough  now,  and 
not  very  dark ;  there  were  clouds,  but  the  stars  were  shining  in 
the  blue  openings  between  them,  and  all  promised  a  fine  day. 
About  midnight  they  reached  the  camp,  which  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  square  tents  for  the  white  men  under  some  mango 
trees,  with  smaller  tents  behind  for  the  servants. 

There  was  a  light  in  one  of  the  tents,  and  there  Guy  found 
Colonel  Treveryan  and  Goldney  having  an  interview  with  a  native 
shikari^  whom  Colonel  Treveryan  had  sent  out  to  bring  the  latest 
news.  The  man's  report  was  satisfactory  enough.  There  had 
been  a  bullock  killed  the  night  before ;  and  the  tiger  had  been 
tracked  to  a  patch  of  jungle,  where  it  lay  up  during  the  day. 
The  footmarks  were  quite  clear  in  the  soft  earth.  In  the  evening, 
after  dark,  it  had  returned  to  the  kill.  The  man  had  been 
watching  in  a  tree  in  the  line  of  its  approach,  and  had  seen  it 
pass.  After  remaining  some  time  over  the  kill,  where  he  could 
hear  it  feeding,  it  had  repassed  him  and  gone  away  towards  the 
same  jungle  to  which  it  had  been  tracked  in  the  morning.  There 
was  water  there.  Having  waited  some  time,  he  had  come  down 
from  his  tree.  Early  in  the  morning,  directly  it  was  light,  he 
would  follow  up  the  pugs  and  make  sure  where  the  beast  was. 
Meanwhile,  he  said,  he  was  not  sure  that  this  was  the  same 
animal.  He  had  seen  the  marks  of  the  one  that  killed  the 
woman,  and  he  thought  they  were  smaller,  but  it  might  be  the 
same. 

Colonel  Treveryan  asked  a  few  questions  and  then  dismissed 
the  man.  *  I  don't  quite  understand  it,'  he  said  ;  *  some  of  the 
things  they  have  been  telling  me  don't  look  as  if  the  beast  were  a 
man-eater.  However,  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  woman 
was  killed,  and  the  people  are  certainly  in  a  great  funk.  Any- 
how, we  had  better  turn  in  now ;  it's  getting  late.  We  shall 
know  more  in  the  morning.  We  have  got  a  bed  for  you,  and 
put  it  in  Goldney 's  tent,'  he  added,  turning  to  Guy.  Goldney 
got  up  and  said  good-night ;  as  he  walked  out  Guy  said  to 
Colonel  Treveryan,  *Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  minute  before 

Igo?' 

*  Certainly.    Sit  down  ;  I  am  in  no  hurry.' 

Goldney  walked  out  into  the  darkness  with  a  tightening  at  his 
heart,  and  Guy  took  his  chair. 

*Well,  Langley,'  Colonel  Treveryan  said,  *what  is  your 
news  ? ' 
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*  Well,  sir,  I  don't  quite  know  what  to  say,  except  that  I 
believe  it  will  be  all  right  in  the  end  about  my  people.' 

*  Did  you  come  to  any  understanding  ? ' 

*  Not  exactly,  sir ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  all  right  now.  The 
fact  is,  my  mother  wanted  me  to  marry  some  one  she  has  taken 
a  fancy  to,  but  I  think  she  understands  now  that  this  is  impossi- 
ble, and  that  if  she  insists  it  may  mean  my  staying  in  India  for 
good.' 

*  Then  they  did  not  withdraw  their  objections  ?' 

'  Not  openly,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  give  in  now.' 

*  Then  you  stand  very  much  where  you  were  ? ' 

*  Yes,  just  at  present,  but  it  won't  last,  and  meanwhile  we  can 
manage,  sir,  I'm  sure.' 

*  What  do  you  want  to  do,  then  ?  Do  you  intend  to  stay  in  your 
regiment  ? ' 

*  I  really  am  not  sure,  sir.  I  thought  I  would  ask  your  advice. 
I  am  ready  to  do  anything  you  think  right,  if  only, — you  will 
agree  to  our  marriage.' 

So  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Colonel  Treveryan  thought.  Every- 
thing just  in  the  same  position  as  before.  Well,  it  was  too  late 
to  thiii  it  all  out  to-night.  After  a  minute  he  got  up.  *  We  had 
better  sleep  on  it,  Langley.  *  I  can't  see  my  way  clear  yet,  and 
it  is  getting  late.  We  must  be  up  early  to-morrow.  Good-night. 
Breakfast  at  seven.' 

*  Good-night.  I  hope,  sir,  you  don't  blame  me ;  I  have  done 
my  best.' 

*  No,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  wish  things  were  all  settled,  but  I'm 
sure  it  isn't  your  fault.  We'll  talk  it  over  to-morrow.  Good- 
night.' 

Guy  walked  over  to  Goldney's  tent,  and  found  the  little  Pink 
'un  kneeling  by  his  bedside  in  a  night-shirt,  like  a  child,  saying 
his  prayers. 

Guy  motioned  to  his  servant  to  stay  outside,  and  began  un- 
dressing very  quietly.  '  What  an  honest  little  beggar  it  is,'  he 
thought,  with  a  touch  of  pity,  and  a  feeling  that  all  the  same  it 
was  not  quite  the  thing  for  Goldney  to  be  saying  his  prayers 
like  that,  with  the  native  servants  about.  But  the  native  ser- 
vants thought  the  better  of  him  ;  they  did  not  practise  or  under- 
stand reserve  in  these  matters. 

The  bed  was  a  comfortable  one  with  a  spring  mattress  of 
broad  woven  tape,  Goldney  having,  in  fact,  handed  over  his  own 
for  Guy's  use,  and  taken  for  himself  a  short  native  charpoy, 
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strung  with  cord,  which  his  men  had  got  from  a  neighbouring 
police-station.  The  night  was  calm  and  still.  A  faint  breeze 
occasionally  rustled  the  leaves  above  the  tent,  and  from  the  dis- 
tance came  the  barking  of  some  village  dogs ;  the  frogs  were 
croaking  in  the  tank  behind  the  trees  ;  the  shikari  was  refresh- 
ing himself  after  his  labours  by  smoking  a  pipe,  and  Guy  could 
hear  the  gurgle  of  the  water  in  the  cocoanut  bowl :  with  these 
sounds  in  his  ears  he  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

A  morning's  shootinq 

Gut  woke  with  a  delightful  sense  of  excitement;  and  as  the 
occurrences  of  the  previous  evening  came  back  to  his  mind,  he 
felt  supremely  happy.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  and  found  that  Goldney 
was  drinking  a  cup  of  tea,  while  another  cup  was  on  the  chair 
by  his  bedside. 

The  young  men  were  dressed  and  out  of  the  tent  half  an  hour 
later;  and  having  put  his  guns  together  and  got  ready  his 
cartridge-belt  and  bag,  Guy  strolled  off  to  see  what  was  going  on 
in  camp.  It  was  a  bright  sunny  morning.  Colonel  Treveryan 
was  in  his  tent,  and  Guy  did  not  like  to  disturb  him.  Under 
the  trees  at  the  back  Guy  found  the  servants  cooking  breakfast 
in  round  pans,  which  were  placed  on  the  ground  across  two 
wedge-shaped  fire-holes.  In  an  open  space  near  the  tank  some 
elephants  were  having  their  howdahs  fastened  on  with  girths  made 
of  hide  and  massive  iron  chains ;  it  seemed  a  slow  and  trouble- 
some process.  Guy  walked  up  to  one  of  the  kneeling  beasts  and 
stood  looking  at  its  little  pig-like  eye  and  bristly  scalp  till  he 
was  warned  that  he  had  better  not  come  too  close ;  it  was  some- 
times vicious.  He  went  back  to  the  tents,  and  found  Colonel 
Treveryan  standing  in  the  open  talking  to  some  natives,  with 
Goldney  near  him. 

*Come  along,  Langley,'  he  said;  *it's  all  right.  They  say 
the  tiger  is  in  the  same  patch.  We  shall  know  for  certain  when 
Khema  comes  in  ;  but  they  say  they  are  sure  of  it.  The  sooner 
we're  ready  the  better.    It  will  take  us  a  good  hour  to  get  there.' 

They  had  breakfast, — a  very  substantial  one,— and  then  climbed 
up  on  to  their  elephants,  Colonel  Treveryan  going  alone  in  one 
hoWdah,  and  Guy  and  Goldney  together  in  another. 

As  Colonel  Treveryan  started  he  lighted  a  cheroot,  and  opened 
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the  canvas  bag  containing  his  letters,  which  had  been  sent  on 
from  Syntia  the  night  before.  Before  breakfast  he  had  answered 
one  or  two  telegrams,  and  disposed  of  everything  requiring  im- 
mediate action.  Now  he  went  through  his  ddk  again  quietly, 
putting  aside  two  or  three  private  letters  which  he  stuck  into 
the  rack  by  his  rifle-stocks.  The  letters  bearing  official  stamps 
he  read  and  put  back  one  after  another  into  the  bag.  There  was 
nothing  particular  in  them,  but  the  Government  was  worrying 
him  again,  in  a  rather  nasty  tone,  for  some  useless  returns  which 
he  had  found  much  difficulty  in  extracting  from  his  subordinates. 
The  Government  was  itself  being  worried  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  who  was  being  worried  by  a  troublesome  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything 
at  all  about  the  matter  and  merely  wanted  to  bring  himself  to 
notice.  But  Treveryan  did  not  know  all  this.  *  Confound  those 
secretariat  fellows ! '  he  said ;  *  always  the  same.  There  is  not 
a  man  up  at  headquarters  who  knows  anj^hing  about  the  country ; 
nothing  but  old  office-hacks  and  boys  who  think  it  clever  to  write 
impertinent  letters.'  He  sighed  and  tied  up  the  bag  again.  How 
tired  he  was  sometimes  of  the  whole  thing !  Success  and  reward 
always  went  to  the  unscrupulous  and  the  pushing.  It  was  use- 
less to  do  your  duty  like  an  Englishman  ;  writing  was  everything, 
particularly  writing  oneself  up  in  the  newspapers. 

He  put  the  bag  away  under  his  seat  and  took  up  his  private 
letters.  There  were  only  three, — one  was  from  England  in  an 
unknown  hand,  and  two  bore  Indian  stamps.  He  opened  the 
Indian  letters  first.  Nothing  to  answer,  thank  goodness.  One 
was  a  receipt  from  a  tradesman  in  Bombay,  and  the  other  a  few 
lines  from  a  friend  thanking  him  for  a  small  service.  The  Eng- 
lish letter  Colonel  Treveryan  opened  without  curiosity.  Some 
one,  he  supposed,  who  had  an  idle  son  to  be  provided  for  and 
wanted  his  help  in  getting  an  appointment.  It  was  Charles 
Langley's  letter  about  Guy. 

As  Treveryan  read  it  his  bronzed  cheek  grew  red,  and  an 
angry  light  came  into  his  eyes.  *  Damn  his  impudence  ! '  he  said; 
*  he  writes  as  if  he  were  a  duke  and  Helen  were  a  barmaid.' 

Then  his  anger  turned  upon  Guy.  The  letter  was  strangely 
inconsistent  with  Guy's  account  of  the  state  of  affairs.  For  a 
time  Colonel  Treveryan  chafed  hotly  against  the  whole  thing  ;  and 
if  Guy  had  been  in  the  howdah  with  him  at  the  time,  there  would 
have  been  some  sharp  words  spoken.  Happily  Guy  was  some  way 
behind  chatting  with  Goldney,  and  looking  at  the  low  wooded 
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hills  which  they  were  approaching  by  a  cart  track  through  the  long 
rank  grass.  Colonel  Treveryan  had  plenty  of  time,  therefore,  to 
think  matters  over,  and  as  he  was  an  eminently  placable  man, 
his  anger  soon  cooled  down.  After  all,  he  thought,  it  was  not  so 
much  the  boy's  fault.  He  had  stuck  to  Helen  in  spite  of  them, 
and  apparently  had  done  his  best.  Very  likely  the  letter  mis- 
represented hhn  deliberately,  in  the  hope  of  making  mischief. 
Anyhow,  Helen's  happiness  was  concerned.  She  evidently  cared 
for  him,  and  he  certainly  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  earnest.  He  was  young  and  rather  sketchy,  '  but  we  have 
all  been  young.' 

By  the  time  the  elephants  had  crossed  the  grass  plain  and 
reached  the  hilly  ground,  Colonel  Treveryan  was  himself  again. 
Here  they  were  met  by  the  shikari,  who  told  them  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  khvbher  ;  the  tiger  had  been  marked  down  to  a 
certainty.  They  went  a  little  farther,  by  a  rocky  path  through  the 
woods,  the  great  heavy  beasts  climbing  slowly  over  the  most  diffi- 
cult places  where  a  horse  could  not  have  been  ridden  or  even  led. 
Then  they  came  to  an  open  patch  where  the  party  dismounted ; 
the  rest  of  the  way  had  to  be  done  on  foot.  It  was  not  far,  per- 
haps half  a  mile,  and  the  late  break  in  the  rains  had  dried  the 
jungle,  so  that  the  walking  was  not  very  bad.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  reached  their  ground. 

They  stood  on  the  crest  of  a  wooded  spur  which  ran  down 
from  the  hills  above  on  the  right,  and  formed  one  side  of  a  ravine 
about  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  Both  sides  of  this  ra- 
vine were  in  most  places  rocky  and  rather  precipitous,  though  of 
no  great  height.  At  the  bottom  was  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
stream  which  made  its  way  down  through  several  rocky  channels, 
enclosing  two  or  three  long  jungle-covered  islands.  In  one  of 
these  was  their  game. 

They  had  two  difficulties  to  contend  with.  In  the  first  place, 
though  the  weather  had  been  fine  for  some  days  and  the  stream 
was  almost  dry,  yet  the  grass  and  jungle  were  very  thick.  Sec- 
ondly, the  ground  was  such  that  they  could  not  use  elephants, 
and  the  beaters  were  very  much  afraid  of  the  tiger,  who  bore  a 
bad  reputation.  They  did  not  much  fancy  their  work,  and  were 
not  likely  to  do  it  very  thoroughly.  However,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  delay.  While  Khema  had  come  in  to  report,  his 
brother  had  collected  and  placed  the  beaters,  two  hundred  of 
them,  who  were  hidden  away  on  the  wooded  hillside  to  the  right, 
forming  a  crescent  round  the  top  of  the  ravine.    The  brothers  had 
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communicated  with  one  another  when  the  Sahibs  arrived,  and  all 
was  said  to  be  in  readiness,  though  the  little  army  was  as  com- 
pletely invisible  as  Roderick  Dhu's  clansmen  on  the  side  of  Ben- 
ledi.  After  a  short  conversation,  carried  on  in  low  tones,  it  was 
arranged  that  one  of  the  guns  should  be  posted  near  the  spot 
where  they  stood,  but  lower  down  the  side  of  the  ravine,  so  as  to 
command  the  bed  of  the  stream,  or  one  channel  of  it.  Another 
gun  was  to  be  placed  across  the  ravine  on  the  opposite  side,  to 
command  the  farther  channel.  The  third  was  to  occupy  a  rock 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  to  the  left.  This  rock  formed  the 
upper  end  of  an  island,  the  bed  of  the  stream  joining  in  front  of 
it,  and  parting  again  to  right  and  left.  There  was  a  broad  open 
space  in  front  of  the  rock. 

It  fell  to  Guy's  lot  to  remain  on  the  left  bank.  Colonel  Tre- 
veryan  was  to  go  across  the  ravine,  and  Goldney  to  have  the  cen- 
tre place. 

Colonel  Treveryan  went  off,  taking  Gtoldney  with  him,  and 
leaving  Khema  to  look  after  Guy.  As  a  parting  injunction  he 
said,  *  Now,  look  here,  Langley ;  find  yourself  a  good  place  where 
you  can  use  your  guns  freely  ;  a  tree  or  a  rock  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  high  at  least, — a  rock  where  you  can  stand  up  for  choice. 
If  possible,  don't  fire  till  he  is  past  you,  and  then  aim  behind  the 
shoulder  ;  and  remember,  whatever  you  do,  don't  be  tempted  to 
go  down  into  the  jungle  if  you've  hit  him.' 

Guy  said  *  All  right,  sir.'  And  the  little  procession  disap- 
peared silently  in  the  wood  to  the  left. 

When  they  had  gone,  Khema  crept  off  down  the  side  of  the 
ravine,  carrying  Guy's  rifle.  Guy  followed  him  until  they  came 
near  a  large  rock,  which  caught  the  man's  eye.  Motioning  to 
Guy  to  stay  where  he  was,  BIhema  examined  the  rock,  and  found 
a  way  to  get  upon  it,  with  the  help  of  a  wild  mango  tree  which 
had  grown  through  a  cleft.  Guy  climbed  up  without  difficulty, 
and  found  himself  in  an  ideal  position.  He  was  almost  hidden 
by  thick  boughs,  but  he  could  see  through  them  in  all  directions, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  use  his  weapons.  Twenty  yards 
below  him  was  the  broad  river-bed,  with  the  water  lying  here  and 
there  in  pools  among  the  boulders.  His  right  was  covered  by 
one  of  these  pools.  To  get  across  it  an  animal  would  have  had 
to  swim.  To  his  front,  across  the  channel,  was  a  piece  of  rough 
broken  ground,  a  low  island,  in  fact,  with  a  good  deal  of  thick 
new  grass  on  it,  but  with  bare  patches  of  water  and  rock.  To  his 
left  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  bro^d  and  open.    The  face  of  the 
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rock  was  sheer,  indeed  slightly  overhanging,  and  about  ten  feet 
in  height ;  at  the  back  it  was  more  broken  and  less  precipitous. 
Guy  lay  down  with  a  contented  mind  upon  the  hard  gray  stone. 
*  Well,  I'm  safe  enough  here,'  he  thought.  *  Nothing  but  a  bird 
could  reach  me ;  and  I  can  see  all  round.' 

He  had  to  wait  some  time,  for  Colonel  Treveryan  had  a  long 
circuit  to  make,  and  the  stony  seat  began  to  cramp  Guy's  unac- 
customed limbs ;  but  he  had  everything  a  man  can  have  in  this 
world  to  make  him  happy,  and  he  was  happy.  The  morning  was 
very  still.  There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  jungle 
but  the  occasional  faint  whisper  of  the  breeze,  and  the  distant 
ringing  note  of  tl\e  *  coppersmith '  barbet, — toriky  tonk,  tonk.  It 
was  frightfully  hot,  and  Guy  was  bathed  in  perspiration.  At 
last,  in  about  half  an  hour,  after  he  had  shifted  his  position 
several  times,  Khema  touched  him  and  pointed  to  a  rock  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine.  Knowing  exactly  where  to  look,  he 
had  seen  Colonel  Treveryan  take  up  his  place.  Goldney  was 
doubtless  in  his,  though  they  could  not  see  him. 

A  minute  or  two  later  a  lookout  man  on  a  high  point  up  the 
hillside  to  the  right  gave  the  expected  signal,  and  the  drive 
began.  Guy's  heart  beat  fast  as  the  first  distant  sound  of  the 
drum  broke  upon  his  ears,  and  was  followed  by  an  outburst  of 
wild  yells.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  river-bed  below  and  waited 
with  growing  excitement,  every  sense  on  the  stretch,  lest  the 
tiger  should  rush  past  and  escape.  In  this  way  minute  after 
minute  slipped  away.  The  shouting  and  the  drumming  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  falling  at  times  almost  into  silence  and  then 
rising  again  with  a  sudden  burst,  but  always  coming  on ;  and 
now  he  could  occasionally  make  out  in  the  distance  a  dark  form 
standing  for  a  moment  upon  some  rocky  point  and  then  sinking 
into  the  jungle  again.  He  felt  himself  trembling  with  excite- 
ment. Would  it  never  end?  Surely  if  there  were  a  tiger  he 
must  have  broken  before  now.  The  beaters  must  be  within  three 
or  four  hundred  yards.  He  could  see  them  distinctly  now  when 
they  showed  out  of  the  jungle.  As  he  looked  away  towards  them 
he  felt  his  leg  gently  pressed,  and  turned  his  eyes.  Khema  was 
gazing  out  straight  in  front  of  him  into  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

Guy  never  forgot  that  moment.  He  had  been  waiting  to  hear 
a  rush  through  the  grass,  and  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  tiger  gallop- 
ing past  him  from  the  right  at  a  speed  that  would  almost  defy  a 
shot.  He  looked  up  now  to  see  about  fifty  yards  off,  in  an  open 
stony  place  between  some  bushes,  a  great  yellow  beast  that  stood 
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motionless  in  front  of  him,  its  head  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  beaters,  and  its  broad  white  throat  and  breast  offering  a 
perfect  mark.  For  an  instant  he  could  hardly  believe  that  such 
luck  had  come  to  him,  or  that  any  tiger  could  be  as  huge  as  this. 
Then  he  raised  his  gun,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  tiger's  quick  eye 
was  attracted  by  the  movement,  and  it  turned  its  head  towards 
him  with  a  start.  Guy  fired  and  felt  he  had  hit.  Through  the 
smoke  he  saw  the  animal  bound  aside  into  the  bushes,  and  then 
he  thought  he  could  make  it  out  dimly,  crouching  with  its  head 
towards  him.  He  fired  his  second  barrel,  but  rather  hastily, 
without  a  very  clear  aim.  There  was  a  waving  in  the  bushes  and 
grass,  and  he  could  see  nothing  more. 

*  Laga^  Laga^^  Khema  said  ;  *  you  have  hit  him,'  handing  up 
the  loaded  rifle,  which  Guy  took  in  exchange  for  his  gun. 

As  the  shots  rang  out  the  shouting  and  drumming  had  sud- 
denly ceased.  Now  they  burst  out  in  the  wildest  uproar,  which 
went  on  for  a  few  seconds  and  ceased  again.  Looking  away  to 
the  right,  Guy  could  see  several  men  standing  on  high  points  out 
of  the  wooded  hillside.  The  line  seemed  to  be  stationary.  He 
was  wondering  what  would  be  done  next  when  he  heard  two 
shots  almost  simultaneously  on  his  left,  and  looking  round  saw 
Goldney  standing  out  in  full  view  at  the  edge  of  his  rock.  The 
tiger  had  evidently  sneaked  through  the  bushes  and  tried  to  get 
away  down  stream.  A  few  seconds  later  Goldney  fired  again,  and 
then  Guy  caught  sight  of  the  animal.  Turned  by  Goldney's  first 
two  shots,  it  had  broken  back,  and  was  now  galloping  through 
the  bushes  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  straight  for  the 
point  where  Colonel  Treveryan  was  posted.  It  was  useless  for 
Guy  to  fire  again.  The  bushes  and  grass  were  thick  and  he  only 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  yellow  skin  at  intervals  as  it  flashed 
across  some  small  opening.  He  waited  in  breathless  suspense, 
gazing  at  the  rock  in  front  of  him,  where  he  could  now  clearly 
make  out  Colonel  Treveryan,  who  had  stood  up  in  readiness. 
Suddenly  Guy  saw  him  step  forward  and  fire  down  one  shot ; 
then  he  slowly  lowered  his  gun  and  seemed  to  be  looking  over 
the  edge  of  his  rock. 

At  the  foot  of  it  the  beast  lay  dead,  with  a  bullet  through  the 
back  of  its  skull.  When  fired  at  by  Goldney  it  had  chosen  for 
its  line  of  escape  a  track  leading  straight  over  the  face  of  Colonel 
Treveryan's  rock,  which  projected  horizontally  from  the  steep 
hillside.  As  it  came  within  a  few  yards.  Colonel  Treveryan's 
man,  who  was  crouching  near  him,  had  jumped  to  his  feet  in 
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sudden  alarm,  brandishing  his  hatchet,  and  the  tiger,  instead  of 
charging  over  them,  had  '  shied  *  and  tried  to  pass  underneath. 

There  was  silence  among  the  beaters  now,  and  Guy  asked 
Ehema  what  was  up ;  but  his  Hindustani  was  small,  and  he  could 
not  make  out  the  answer.  Khema  was  looking  across  the  ravine 
with  an  attentive  face.  At  last  Colonel  Treveryan  called  out, 
'  All  right,  he's  dead,'  and  disappeared  from  his  rock. 

Guy  was  about  to  get  down  too,  intending  to  go  over  and  see 
the  tiger,  when  Khema  stopped  him.  Guy  did  not  know  what 
the  man  said,  but  he  seemed  very  earnest  and  evidently  objected 
to  the  move.  Guy  accordingly  sat  down  again  and  waited  as 
patiently  as  he  could.  Then  Khema  called  across  the  ravine  with 
a  long-drawn  wailing  note,  *  Eh,  Juggoo — oo — oo ! '  There  was 
an  answering  call  from  Juggoo,  and  then  a  short  conversation  in 
unintelligible  patois.  After  two  or  three  minutes  of  this  Khema 
seemed  satisfied  ;  he  shouted  back  a  word  or  two  which  evidently 
signified  agreement,  and  then  he  turned  to  Guy  and  motioned  to 
him  to  sit  quiet.  Eventually  he  succeeded  in  making  Guy  under- 
stand that  Oolonel  Treveryan  was  coming  round  to  him,  and  that 
perhaps  the  tiger  which  Colonel  Treveryan  had  killed  might  not 
be  the  same  one  as  he  had  fired  at ;  he  held  up  two  fingers  and 
said  ^  Do!'^  For  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  Guy  possessed  his 
soul  in  patience.  There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  from  the 
beaters;  nothing  but  the  whisper  of  the  breeze  again,  and  the 
ringing  note  of  the  coppersmith  in  the  distance.  The  whole 
thing  seemed  to  have  been  a  dream.  Guy's  mouth  felt  parched, 
and  he  was  very  thirsty.  At  last  Khema  turned  and  looked  into 
the  jungle  behind ;  his  trained  ear  had  caught  the  sound  of 
approaching  steps.  Shortly  afterwards  Colonel  Treveryan  ap- 
peared, with  Goldney  and  their  two  gun-bearers.  Making  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  the  two  Englishmen  joined  Guy  on  his 
rock,  and  then  Colonel  Treveryan  had  a  short  conversation  with 
Khema  which  seemed  to  please  him.    He  turned  to  Guy. 

'  Khema  is  sure  you  wounded  the  one  you  fired  at,  and  he 
does  not  think  it  coiQd  have  got  away  to  the  left  from  where  it 
was  without  his  seeing  it.  If  you  did  hit  it  there  must  be  two, 
because  the  one  I  killed  was  not  touched.  He  has  only  one  bullet 
in  him.    Do  you  think  you  hit  him  ? ' 

*•  I'm  almost  sure  I  did.  I  felt  I  was  on  him,  and  it  was  an 
easy  shot.' 

*  Well,  we  must  look  him  up  somehow.  I  wish  we  could  bring 
an  elephant  round.    Where  was  he  when  you  fired  ? ' 
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Guy  and  Colonel  Treveryan  stepped  forward  to  the  edge  of 
the  rock.  Guy  had  heen  seen  on  it,  so  there  was  no  use  in  con- 
oeahnent  now.  Goldney,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  misery  and 
shame,  having  got  flurried  and  missed  at  thirty  yards  with  both 
barrels,  stood  close  by  them,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree 
which  grew  through  the  stone.  Standing  in  full  view,  and  holding 
his  rifle  in  his  left  hand,  Guy  stretched  out  his  right  arm  and 
pointed  to  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  tiger.  '  That  is  where 
he  was  standing  when  I  saw  him  first,  between  those  bushes. 
When  I  fired  he  jumped  into  that  bush  to  the  right,  and  I  fired 
again.    It  seemed  to  me  that  he  bolted  in  that  direction.' 

As  Guy  spoke  there  was  a  sudden  disturbance  in  the  grass 
and  bushes  at  the  place  towards  which  he  was  pointing,  and  a 
sound  which  made  his  heart  stand  still.  It  was  not  a  roar,  but 
a  quick  guttural  wuh^  touh,  of  such  tremendous  depth  and  power 
that  it  seemed  to  shake  the  very  rock  upon  which  they  stood. 
The  next  instant  Guy  saw  through  the  grass  the  great  yellow 
beast  rushing  upon  them. 

He  fired  both  barrels,  and  Colonel  Treveryan  did  the  same, 
with  a  little  more  deliberation,  but  apparently  with  no  greater 
success.  It  does  not  take  a  tiger  long  to  cover  fifty  yards  of 
ground,  and  through  the  smoke  of  the  fourth  shot  Guy  saw  the 
vicious-looking  head,  with  its  flattened  ears  and  gleaming  teeth, 
rise  straight  at  the  place  where  he  stood.  He  was  no  coward, 
and  he  gripped  his  rifle  for  a  blow,  which  would  have  been  quite 
useless  ;  but  as  he  did  so  he  stepped  back  involuntarily,  and  his 
foot  slipped  upon  the  sloping  stone.  In  trying  to  save  himself 
he  fell  forward  on  his  hands,  scraping  his  Imuckles  severely  and 
cracking  a  piece  almost  loose  from  the  point  of  his  rifle-stock. 
Within  a  few  feet  of  him  were  the  bloody  head  and  forepaws  of 
the  wounded  tiger,  which  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  rock  in  its 
bound,  and  was  struggling  to  draw  itself  up. 

That  momentary  struggle  saved  them.  Goldney  had  luckily 
not  seen  the  charging  beast  in  time  to  throw  away  his  cartridges ; 
and  now,  being  as  staunch  a  little  gentleman  as  ever  walked,  he 
lowered  his  rifle,  and  with  the  muzzle  almost  touching  emptied 
two  barrels  into  the  beast's  throat  and  neck,  and  fairly  blew  it 
off  the  rock. 

When  Guy  scrambled  to  his  feet.  Colonel  Treveryan  was  re- 
loading swiftly.  Having  done  so,  he  looked  over  the  edge.  Guy 
followed  his  example.  The  tiger  was  lying  on  its  back,  with 
gasping  mouth  and  twitching  limbs. 
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Then  the  three  of  them  looked  at  one  another  for  an  instant, 
as  men  do  after  a  house  has  been  struck  by  lightning.  The  Pink 
'un  was  not  pink,  but  very  white,  and  his  hand  was  trembling. 
Guy  felt  he  was  looking  shaky  too,  and  even  Treveryan  was 
breathing  hard.  *  By  Jove ! '  he  said  at  last,  with  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief,  *that  was  a  close  shave.  You  deserve  a  V.  C,  Groldney. 
If  you  had  not  been  so  steady  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  us. 
You  saved  us  alL' 

Then  the  boy's  colour  came  back  in  a  wave,  and  he  looked 
supremely  happy.  He  had  redeemed  himself  and  shown  that  he 
was  not  a  coward,  thank  God !  He  did  thank  Grod,  humbly  and 
earnestly,  from  the  bottom  of  his  brave  young  heart,  as  he  stood 
there  in  the  sun,  his  blushing  face  covert  with  sweat  and  grimed 
with  smoke — an  English  gentleman. 

Ehema  and  his  fellows  had  naturally  vanished  when  the 
scrimmage  began  ;  but  they  were  not  far  off,  and  they  soon  re- 
appeared, Khema  the  first ;  he  had  only  got  up  the  tree. 

Then  the  tiger  was  cautiously  examined,  and  found  to  be  quite 
dead.  Poor  beast,  it  well  might  be.  Guy's  first  shot  had  passed 
through  its  forearm  close  to  the  body,  which  had  probably  pre- 
vented it  from  getting  on  to  the  rock  at  once.  The  skin  was 
grazed  in  two  places — one  on  the  head  and  one  on  the  shoulder, 
apparently  by  bullets  fired  at  it  while  it  was  charging.  The  right 
side  of  the  throat  and  neck  was  blackened  by  Goldney's  shells, 
and  one  of  them  had  torn  its  way  right  through  and  out  on  the 
other  side.  This  animal  was  a  fine  young  tigress.  The  other 
which  Colonel  Treveryan  had  shot  was  an  old  male,  with  blunt 
yellow  teeth. 

It  was  a  very  happy  day.  They  had  a  sup  of  whisky  and  water 
all  round,  and  the  natives  slung  the  two  dead  tigers  on  poles  and 
carried  them  down  to  the  place  where  the  elephants  were  waiting. 
There,  while  the  Sahibs  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  ate  some 
lunch,  the  game  was  transferred  to  the  backs  of  two  pad  ele- 
phants, after  much  trumpeting  and  objection  on  their  part ;  then 
the  beaters  were  dismissed  with  a  lordly  bakshish,  and  the  pro- 
cession started  for  camp. 

What  a  luxurious  warm  tub  that  was  in  the  evening,  and  how 
delicious  Guy's  loose  clean  flannel  suit  felt,  and  how  impossible 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  ever  slake  his  thirst ;  and  how 
enormous  the  bare  limbs  of  the  tigers  looked  when  the  skin  had 
been  stripped  from  them  and  pegged  out,  and  the  twisted  rolls 
of  muscle  were  shown  in  all  their  tremendous  strength.     No 
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wonder  a  blow  from  such  an  arm  meant  death.  Under  the  old 
male  tiger's  skin,  over  the  ribs,  they  found  two  small  round 
bullets  which  had  been  fired  long  ago  by  some  native  shikari. 

They  had  a  delightful  dinner  in  Colonel  Treveryan's  tent,  and 
then  sat  smoking  and  discussing  every  feature  of  the  day's  adven- 
tures. They  decided  that  the  old  male  tiger  had  killed  the 
woman,  and  that  there  was  no  sport  in  the  world  like  tiger- 
shooting,  and  many  other  things.  The  young  men  did  most  of 
the  talking ;  Treveryan  listened  to  them  with  pleasure  in  his 
eyes,  throwing  in  a  word  now  and  then.  At  ten  o'clock,  much 
against  his  inclination,  Groldney,  who  was  always  thoughtful, 
felt  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave  the  others  to  themselves. 
He  got  up  and  went  off  to  bed,  and  as  he  went  Colonel  Treveryan 
said  to  him,  *  Good-night,  Croldney ;  but  for  you  we  should  not 
all  be  here.' 

Then  he  turned  to  Guy.  *  What  a  game  little  chap  that  is,' 
he  said.     *  Now,  Langley,  let  us  have  our  talk.' 

*I'm  ready,  sir.' 

*Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  suppose  you  did  not  see  your 
father's  letter  to  me  before  he  sent  it  ?' 

*No.    Did  he  write?    When?' 

*  I  got  the  letter  this  morning.' 

*  What  does  it  say  ? ' 

*  Well,  it  gives  a  rather  different  account  of  things  from  what 
you  gave  me.  I  think  you  had  better  see  it.'  Colonel  Treveryan 
took  it  out  of  his  pocket,  where  he  had  put  it  before  dinner. 

Guy  read  it,  and  gave  it  back  with  surprise  in  his  face.  *  I 
cannot  imagine  what  made  my  father  write  like  that.  The  fact 
is,  that  he  did  not  know  much  about  it.  It  was  my  mother  who 
always  talked  to  me  about  these  things.' 

*  Yes  ;  but  I  suppose  he  would  speak  to  her  before  writing.' 
*I  suppose  so,'  Guy  answered,  weU  knowing  that  the  letter 

was  really  his  mother's  writing ;  *  but  I  cannot  understand  it. 
I  warned  my  mother  most  distinctly  that  I  could  never  change, 
even  if  it  involved  remaining  in  India  for  good.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  would  have  understood  without  diflSculty 
if  he  had  known  all  Guy  knew,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  Clara 
Schneider,  and  the  whole  thing  puijzled  him.  On  the  one  side 
was  this  letter,  on  the  other  Guy's  eager  eyes  and  confident  asser- 
tions. He  did  not  answer,  but  sat  smoking  silently,  trying  to 
think  it  out.  Seeing  the  hesitation  in  his  face,  Guy  went  on 
again :  *  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  sir,  that  if  my  people  really  had 
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any  doubt  when  I  was  in  England,  they  cannot  possibly  doubt 
much  longer.  Before  I  left  Syntia  last  night  I  wrote  home  and 
said  I  had  met  you  and  spoke  quite  plainly  about  it  all/ 

Guy  persuaded  himself  that  this  statement  was  not  untrue. 
They  sat  together  an  hour  longer,  talking  across  the  camp  table 
on  which  they  had  dined.  A  brass  wall-lamp  was  hung  by  a 
strap  from  the  tent  pole  above  them,  and  some  insects  had  got 
into  the  tent  and  fluttered  round  it.  From  his  position  opposite 
the  doorway  Guy  could  see  in  the  darkness,  beyond  the  palm 
trees,  an  occasional  shimmer  of  lightning.  On  the  table  were  a 
couple  of  long  tumblers,  and  a  brass  saucer  which  Colonel  Tre- 
veryan  used  for  an  ash-tray.  The  night  was  very  hot,  but  they 
were  in  loose  cool  clothing,  and  did  not  feel  it  much.  As  the 
talk  went  on  Guy's  eagerness  increased ;  he  was  inclined  to  take 
a  very  bright  view  of  everything  that  night.  India  seemed  to 
him  a  delightful  land  of  adventure  and  romance,  and  he  wondered 
how  he  could  ever  have  wished  to  stay  at  hoi^ie  and  shoot  par- 
tridges. His  face  looked  strikingly  handsome  in  its  enthusiasm, 
and  Colonel  Treveryan  could  not  help  liking  and  trusting  him. 
His  voice  and  his  eyes  seemed  true,  and  he  spoke  well  and  boldly. 

At  last  Colonel  Treveryan  got  up.  His  cheroot  was  nearly 
finished,  and,  lifting  the  hanging  mat,  he  tossed  the  end  out  of 
the  doorway  into  the  darkness ;  as  it  struck  the  ground  it  flashed 
and  threw  off  some  sparks.  *  "Well,  Langley,'  he  said,  *  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  I  feel  sure  you  have  done  what  you  could, 
and  we  will  manage  somehow.  Good-night  now.  It  is  time  we 
went  to  bed.' 

Guy  got  up  too  and  held  out  his  hand.  *  Good-night,  sir.  I 
am  very  grateful  for  your  kindness.    You  shall  never  repent  it.' 

They  stood  looking  at  one  another  for  a  second,  and  then 
dropped  each  other's  hands  and  parted.  Als  they  did  so.  Colonel 
Treveryan  said  to  himself,  *  I  think  it  is  all  right.  I  can  trust 
him.' 

Guy  went  to  his  tent  and  undressed  quietly.  Goldney  was 
asleep.  A  cool  wind  had  risen,  and  was  soughing  fitfully  through 
the  trees  overhead,  making  the  palm  fronds  clatter  at  times  and 
rustling  the  mango  leaves.  There  was  lightning  in  the  sky,  and 
now  Guy  could  hear  a  distant  rumble  of  thunder.  Some  pea- 
cocks woke  up  and  screamed  to  each  other  through  the  darkness. 
Then  it  began  to  rain,  a  few  heavy  drops,  which  fell  like  bullets 
upon  the  roof  of  the  tent.  As  the  shower  ceased  Guy  got  into 
bed  and  almost  immediately  fell  asleep. 
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The  storm  came  up  an  hour  or  two  later,  and  the  rain  was 
heavy;  but  Guy  was  tired  and  knew  little  about  it.  In  the 
morning,  when  he  woke,  he  was  vaguely  conscious  that  there  had 
been  thunder  during  the  night  and  the  air  felt  cool,  but  he  had 
slept  peacefully  through  it  alL 


CHAPTER  XXV 

AN  ACCIDENT 

It  was  a  delightful  morning,  cool  and  bright.  They  had  break- 
fasted and  sat  smoking  in  Colonel  Treveryan's  tent,  while  the 
servants  packed  for  a  start.  The  train  left  for  Syntia  at  half -past 
nine.  When  they  mounted  to  ride  to  the  station  their  things  had 
gone  on ;  the  tents  and  heavy  baggage  were  to  f oUow  by  a  later 
train. 

The  animals  had  had  a  day's  rest  in  camp,  and  the  rain-fresh* 
ened  air  had  acted  upon  their  spirits.  Croldney's  tattoo,  a  cream- 
coloured  country-bred  with  pink  extremities,  which  was  generally 
said  to  be  exactly  like  its  master,  came  up  quietly  enough  ;  but 
Guy's  pony  kicked  and  squealed,  and  Colonel  Treveryan's  young 
Waler  mare,  which  he  had  lately  bought  to  replace  old  Romulus 
who  had  suddenly  taken  to  roaring,  gave  some  trouble  before  he 
could  mount  her.  He  got  the  better  of  her  before  long ;  but  even 
when  he  had  settled  himself  into  the  saddle  she  was  very  fidgety, 
sidling  along  with  quivering  ears  and  little  jumps  of  excitement ; 
she  evidently  wanted  exercise. 

The  road  to  the  station  was  soft,  and  the  dust  had  been  laid 
by  the  rain.  As  they  got  on  to  the  road  Colonel  Treveryan  said, 
*  Come  along,  let  us  give  them  a  canter,'  and  the  mare  sprang  off 
impetuously.  They  had  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  open  ground 
before  them,  and  then  the  road  turned  sharply  to  the  right  behind 
a  large  grove  of  mango  trees,  which  prevented  them  from  seeing 
any  farther.  The  mare  seemed  to  be  going  steadily  enough  when 
she  came  up  to  the  bend,  and  Guy,  cantering  a  few  yards  behind, 
was  admiring  her  easy  level  action.  The  trees  were  to  their 
right ;  to  the  left  was  an  open  field,  separated  from  the  road  by 
a  low  mud  wall  or  bank,  in  bad  repair  and  overgrown  with  tus- 
socks of  coarse  grass.    Under  this  bank,  in  the  hollow  by  the 
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roadside,  a  little  water  was  lying.  Unlnekilj,  as  they  tnmed  the 
comer  they  came  suddenly,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards,  upon 
one  of  the  camp  elephants,  which  had  started  on  its  way  to  the 
station.  Something  had  gone  wrong  with  its  load,  and  it  had 
been  stopped  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  while  the  driyer 
pnt  matters  strai^t.  As  the  horses  came  round  the  comer,  the 
great  timid  beast  rushed  forward  in  sudden  alaraL  Guy  saw  the 
mare  shy  violently  and  swerve  to  the  left,  slipping  as  she  did  so 
on  the  wet  sloping  grass.  The  next  instant  she  had  splashed 
through  the  water,  and  had  gone  headlong  over  the  mud-bank 
into  the  field  beyond. 

It  was  a  nasty  falL  In  her  fright  and  hurry  she  took  the 
jump  sideways,  looking  away  to  the  right  at  the  obiect  that  had 
frightened  her.  It  seemed  to  Guy  that  she  hardly  rose  at  alL 
She  struck  the  bank  and  turned  fairly  over,  and  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  an  upturned  belly  and  some  glittering  shoes  in  the  air. 
The  whole  thing  did  not  last  a  second.  Guy's  pony  shied  too, 
but  not  badly,  and  he  pulled  it  up  without  trouble.  As  he  did 
so,  the  mare  struggled  to  her  feet  and  trotted  off  across  the  field 
with  her  head  high,  trailing  a  broken  rein ;  her  rider  lay  still 
where  he  had  fallen. 

Guy  jumped  off  his  pony  and  scrambled  over  into  the  field. 
*Aje  you  hurt,  sir?'  he  called  out  anxiously.  Treveryan  did 
not  answer.  Guy  knelt  down  beside  him  and  lifted  up  his  head. 
He  groaned,  but  seemed  quite  insensible.  There  was  a  little 
blood  on  his  mouth. 

After  a  time,  as  he  showed  no  sign  of  reviving,  they  sent  for 
his  bed,  which  was  still  in  the  tent,  and  placing  him  upon  it,  had 
him  carried  back  to  camp.  He  lay  quite  still,  with  his  eyes  shut, 
moaning  a  little  at  times.  While  Guy  went  back  with  him, 
Goldney  galloped  off  to  the  railway  station  and  sent  a  telegram 
to  Dr.  Beamish,  telling  him  what  had  happened,  and  begging 
him  to  come  at  once ;  there  was  a  train  which  he  would  just  be 
able  to  catch. 

For  the  next  two  hours  the  young  men  watched  anxiously  by 
Colonel  Treveryan's  bed.  They  had  loosened  his  clothes,  and 
moistened  his  Ups  with  brandy,  but  without  effect,  and  they  did 
not  know  what  else  to  do. 

The  telegram  luckily  caught  Beamish  at  home,  and  he  arrived 
about  twelve  o'clock  ;  but  directly  he  had  made  his  examination, 
it  was  evident  that  he  regarded  the  case  as  a  very  serious  one. 
There  was  apparently  some  injury  to  the  spine  ;  it  might  be  only 
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a  temporary  shock,  but  it  might  be  more.  Colonel  Treveryan 
was  not  to  be  moved,  and  Miss  Treveryan  had  better  be  sum- 
moned. 

Guy  sent  off  a  message  to  her :  *  I  am  sorry  to  say  Colonel 
Treveryan  has  been  hurt  by  horse  falling  with  him.  Dr.  Beamish 
is  here,  and  says  he  must  not  be  moved  at  present,  and  wishes 
me  to  tell  you.  Can  you  come  ?  There  is  a  tent  for  you.  Will 
meet  you  at  station.' 

Helen's  heart  sank  as  the  telegram  was  brought  to  her.  The 
Bushtons  had  breakfasted  late  ;  and  she  was  sitting  at  the  table 
when  the  servant  came  in  with  the  brown  envelope. 

Her  host  saw  it,  and  said,  *  Hurrah  1  Now  we  shall  hear  what 
luck  they  had.' 

She  opened  the  envelope,  and  they  saw  her  turn  very  white. 
*  When  does  the  next  train  go  for  Banipore  ? '  she  asked. 

*In  about  an  hour,'  Rushton  answered,  and  Mrs.  Rush  ton 
said,  *  What  is  it  ?    Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  my  father  is  hurt,'  and  she  gave  the  telegram  to  Mrs. 
Rushton.  *  Oh,  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  something  dreadful.  Do 
you  think  he  is  killed,  and  that  they  have  not  told  me  ? ' 

Mrs.  Rushton  read  over  the  telegram.  *  Oh  no,  dear.  Your 
father  rides  very  hard,  and  has  had  a  good  many  accidents  of 
that  kind.  He  broke  his  collar-bone  out  pig-sticking  with  Henry 
two  or  three  years  ago.  You  must  not  imagine  anything  dread- 
ful.' But  her  face  belied  her  words.  She  felt  that  if  there  had 
been  any  definite  injury  they  would  have  said  so.  Rushton  was 
silent,  and  Helen  went  off  to  get  ready  for  her  journey,  with  a 
horrible  fear  at  her  heart.  Mi's.  Rushton  offered  to  accompany 
her,  but  Helen  preferred  to  go  alone.  Her  ayah  was  accustomed 
to  camp,  she  said,  and  would  take  care  of  her ;  if  she  wanted 
help  she  would  telegraph.  An  hour  later  Rushton  had  seen  her 
into  the  train,  and  she  was  on  her  way  to  Ranipore. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon  when  she  arrived.  She  had 
done  all  she  could  on  the  journey  to  strengthen  herself  for  what- 
ever might  be  before  her,  trying  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst, 
but  praying  hard  that  all  might  be  well.  The  poor  old  ayah  was 
voluble  in  her  attempts  at  consolation  ;  but  she  saw  it  was  use- 
less, and  gave  it  up.  She  crouched  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage, 
gazing  at  her  mistress,  who  sat  upright  in  motionless  impatience, 
or  leant  with  closed  eyes  against  the  window  frame.  As  the 
train  slackened  to  run  into  Ranipore,  Helen  looked  out  to  the 
place  where  she  knew  the  camp  stood ;  she  thought  she  could 
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make  out  a  white  tent  among  the  trees.  Perhaps  he  was  lying 
there  dead  !  The  moment  the  train  stopped,  Guy  was  in  her  car- 
riage. 

'  How  is  he  ? '  she  said  eagerly.  *  He  is  not  dead  ? ' 
Guy  looked  at  her  pleading  eyes  and  longed  to  be  able  to  com- 
fort her.  He  kissed  her  gently.  *  No,  darling.  I  hope  he  may 
be  all  right  soon,  but  the  mare  came  down  and  rolled  over  him, 
and  he  has  been  unconscious  ever  since.  Beamish  is  with  him, 
but  can  say  nothing  yet,  except  that  he  thinks  there  are  no  bones 
broken.' 

*  Thank  Crod  he  is  alive,'  she  said,  and  she  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage. *  Never  mind  the  things.  My  ayah  will  bring  them  on. 
Let  us  start  at  once.' 

Guy  had  brought  some  men  over  to  carry  her  baggage,  and 
for  herseK  there  was  a  native  palanquin.  Guy  told  her  all  about 
it  as  they  went,  walking  beside  her  in  the  fierce  August  heat. 
They  could  hardly  have  talked  to  each  other  if  he  had  mounted 
his  pony.  She  listened  to  him  quietly,  pressing  back  the  tears 
that  would  come  to  her  eyes.  *  They  are  going  too  fast  for  you,' 
she  said,  as  she  saw  Guy  striding  out  hard  to  keep  up  with  the 
pattering  trot  of  the  palki  bearers,  and  she  made  them  go  more 
slowly.  When  he  had  told  her  all  she  thanked  him  for  what  he 
had  done.  *  I'm  so  glad  you  were  with  him.  I  know  you  have 
done  everything  that  is  possible.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me 
to  feel  that  he  had  you  here.    Is  Mr.  Goldney  here  still  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  How  are  you  going  to  manage  about  tents  ?  I  am  afraid 
you  will  be  very  uncomfortable.' 

*0h,  we're  all  right,'  Guy  said.  *We  have  got  one  of  the 
servants'  tents,  and  there  is  a  police-station  not  far  off.' 

'  I  must  see  when  I  get  there.' 

Guy  was  wondering  at  her.  He  had  not  expected  her  to  break 
down  and  be  useless,  but  her  quiet  business-like  tone  was  a  sur- 
prise to  him.  They  were  both  silent  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
he  said,  *  We  are  close  by  now.    That  is  where  it  happened.' 

Helen  looked  out  and  saw  the  place.  There  was  a  long  down- 
ward cut  in  the  wet  turf  and  mud  where  the  mare  had  slipped, 
and  the  bank  beyond  was  newly  broken.  She  fancied  she  could 
see  her  father  lying  out  there  in  the  field,  motionless  and  moan- 
ing with  pain.  A  half -suppressed  sob  escaped  from  her,  and 
after  a  moment  she  spoke  with  a  voice  which  trembled  a  little. 
*  Guy.' 
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*  Darling.' 

'  How  long  shall  you  be  able  to  stay  ? ' 

'  As  long  as  I  can  be  of  the  smallest  use/ 

He  put  his  hand  on  hers  as  it  lay  by  her  side.  She  did  not 
answer,  but  she  took  his  hand  and  held  it  hard  till  they  reached 
camp. 

All  that  afternoon  and  evening  and  through  the  night  Colonel 
Treveryan  remained  insensible.  Helen  and  Beamish  watched 
him,  and  Guy  and  Gtoldney  lay  in  the  servants'  tent  behind.  At 
dinner-time  Helen  came  out  and  saw  that  they  had  some  food. 
She  sat  with  them  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  little  table  in  the  open, 
and  they  made  her  eat  something  too.  Then  she  went  back  to 
her  father.  In  the  early  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  clouded 
brain  cleared  and  Colonel  Treveryan  awoke  to  consciousness.  He 
lay  for  a  minute  or  two  thinking  it  out,  and  then  opened  his  eyes 
and  saw  Beamish  sitting  by  him.  He  seemed  to  know  aU  that 
had  happened,  and  the  only  question  he  asked  was,  ^  Is  my 
daughter  here  ? ' 

'Yes.  She  came  last  night.  How  do  you  feel  now?  Are 
you  in  pain  ? ' 

*No,  not  much.' 

Helen  was  in  her  tent.  Beamish  had  insisted  upon  her  trying 
to  get  some  sleep,  promising  that  he  would  wake  her  if  there  were 
any  change.  She  was  not  asleep,  but  kneeling  by  her  bedside 
begging  for  her  father's  life.  Over  and  over  again  the  same 
prayer :  '  Let  him  not  die  I  O  God,  let  him  not  die  I '  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  could  not  get  the  prayer  home  ;  there  was  always 
something  barring  the  way,  and  it  fell  back  upon  her.  Was  it 
her  want  of  faith?  Would  her  father  die  because  she  had  no 
faith?  The  thought  tortured  her,  and  she  prayed  desperately. 
*  I  do  believe.  I  do  believe,'  she  said  to  herself,  with  her  teeth 
set  and  her  hands  clenched  tight.  *  I  do  believe.  I  will  believe.' 
Suddenly  she  raised  her  head,  her  eyes  dilated,  and  a  listening 
look  on  her  face.  She  could  hear  them  distinctly  speaking  in  her 
father's  tent.  She  could  not  make  out  the  words,  but  she  recog- 
nised Beamish's  gruff  voice,  and  now  and  then  her  father's  softer 
tones. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  them  at  once,  but  she  restrained 
herself.  Beamish  would  surely  call  her,  and  perhaps  she  ought 
to  stay  where  she  was  until  he  did  so. 

She  waited  impatiently,  minute  after  minute,  but  still  na 
message  came.    At  times  there  was  silence,  and  then  the  murmur 
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of  voices  began  again.  At  last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Per- 
haps Beamish  thought  her  asleep  and  did  not  like  to  wake  her. 
As  if  any  sleep  could  do  her  as  much  good  as  the  news  that  her 
father  was  safe.  She  rose  from  her  knees,  and  stole  over  to  the 
door  of  the  other  tent.  Through  the  hanging  mat  she  could  see 
her  father  clearly.  Beamish  had  turned  up  the  lamp,  and  was 
standing  by  him.  Her  hand  was  on  the  doorway  when  her  father 
spoke,  and  she  stopped  as  if  turned  into  stone.  His  voice  was 
low  and  not  perfectly  clear,  but  she  had  no  difficulty  in  catching 
the  words.  *  My  dear  fellow,'  he  said  slowly,  *  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  telling  me  the  truth.  I  know  it  is  aU  over  with  me. 
How  long  do  you  think  it  wiU  be  ? ' 

Beamish  hesitated,  and  then  he  answered  in  a  gruff  but  not 
ungentle  tone,  his  Irish  brogue  very  strong  upon  him :  *  I  can't 
tell  you  at  all ;  but  I  hope  there  will  be  no  change  till  the  even- 
ing anyway.' 

Colonel  Treveryan  was  silent,  and  Helen  shrank  back  by  the 
side  of  the  doorway  to  control  herself.  For  a  full  second  her 
heart  stopped  beating ;  then  it  began  to  throb  violently,  and  as 
it  did  so,  a  convulsion  of  grief  came  upon  her.  She  was  stand- 
ing in  the  darkness,  struggling  to  repress  the  sobs  that  would 
rise  in  her  throat,  when  her  father  spoke  again :  *  Then  don't 
wake  NeUie  yet.    Let  her  have  her  sleep  out.    Poor  little  Nell ! ' 

All  attempt  at  self-control  was  over  then.  The  next  instant 
she  was  kneeling  by  his  bedside,  with  her  face  buried  in  the 
clothes,  weeping  passionately.  Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 
*  Oh,  it  is  not  true  1  It  can't  be  true  I  Surely  you  can  do  some- 
thing for  him  ? ' 

Beamish  could  not  meet  her  eyes.  He  shook  his  head  and 
turned  away  in  silence. 

Treveryan  was  the  first  to  speak.  '  Sit  down,  Nell.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.' 

She  fell  on  her  knees  again  and  took  his  hand  in  both  of  hers. 
She  was  quieter  now,  and  felt  ashamed  of  having  made  things 
worse  for  him.  Beamish  walked  out  of  the  tent.  '  I  shall  be 
just  outside,'  he  said.     *  Call  me  whenever  you  want  me.' 

The  father  and  daughter  remained  alone  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  most  of  the  time  the  dying  man  was  the  speaker.  He  began 
by  asking  her  a  question  which  jarred  upon  her.  *  Forgive  me, 
Nell,'  he  said,  *  for  asking  you  again,  but  are  you  perfectly  sure 
you  care  for  Langley  still  ? ' 

*  Don't  let  us  talk  about  that  now,  father  dear.' 
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'  But  I  must,  Nell.  Don't  you  see  what  it  is  to  me  now  ?  If 
I  know  that  is  all  right  it  will  make  me  perfectly  happy.  Are 
you  quite  sure  you  care  for  him  ? ' 

Helen  felt  at  the  moment  as  if  she  cared  less  than  she  had 
ever  done,  but  she  answered  steadily  :  *  Quite  sure,  father.' 

It  was  the  answer  she  had  always  given  him,  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  true.  *  I  am  very  glad,  NeU.  You  don't 
know  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  feel  that  I  am  not  leaving  you  to 
face  the  world  alone.' 

How  strong  his  voice  sounded  now,  almost  as  strong  and  clear 
as  ever.    "Was  it  possible  that  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live  ? 

When  the  morning  broke  Treveryan  had  settled  everything. 
He  had  told  Helen  where  to  find  his  will  and  other  papers  which 
he  wished  her  to  see,  and  had  made  her  promise  that  she  would 
not  delay  her. marriage  longer  than  Guy  wished.  She  shrank 
from  this,  but  her  father  pressed  her.  *  I  could  not  be  happy,' 
he  said,  *  if  it  were  put  off.  Don't  distress  me  by  making  me 
feel  that  I  stand  in  the  way.'  Then  she  gave  in,  the  more  readily 
perhaps  because  at  the  moment  her  thoughts  were  running  on 
something  altogether  different.  With  her  strong  religious  belief 
and  her  woman's  nature  she  was  anxious  now  that  her  father 
should  see  a  clergyman.  She  believed  he  was  as  good  a  Christian 
as  ever  lived ;  but  he  had  always  been  rather  careless  of  religious 
observances,  and  this  troubled  her  now.  When  he  seemed  to 
have  said  all  that  he  had  to  say,  and  was  lying  silent,  she  sug- 
gested it  to  him. 

*  Father  dear.' 
'Yes,  Nell.' 

*  Would  you  like  me  to  send  for  Mr.  Sladen  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  think  I  should.' 

In  reality  he  cared  very  little  about  it.  He  had  no  great 
belief  in  anything  a  priest  could  do  for  him  now.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  no  objection,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  comfort 
to  Helen. 

His  answer  did  comfort  her,  and  she  sent  off  a  telegram 
asking  Sladen  to  come  at  once.  Beamish  took  it  from  her.  He 
had  come  in  two  or  three  times  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and 
make  Colonel  Treveryan  take  some  nourishment,  and  had  then 
returned  to  his  cane  chair  and  tobacco  outside. 

It  was  daylight  now,  and  the  little  camp  was  beginning  to 
stir.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  everything  gave  promise  of  a  fine 
day.     Lying  with  his  eyes  closed,  Treveryan  heard  the  sounds  of 
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awaking  life,  and  thought  how  he  had  lain  listening  to  them  at 
the  same  hour  the  morning  before.  What  a  change  between  now 
and  then  !  Yet  he  did  not  feel  unhappy.  He  would  see  Guy  in 
the  morning ;  and  if,  as  he  felt  confident,  the  boy  behaved  well, 
he  could  die  with  an  easy  mind.  He  wished  he  could  see  them 
married,  but  that  was  impossible.  He  wished  too  that  he  had 
insured  his  life  as  he  had  intended  to  do,  but  it  was  no  use  think- 
ing of  that  now.  After  all,  it  would  not  make  a  very  material 
difference  to  them.  Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  his  wife.  He 
felt  sure  she  was  waiting  for  him  somewhere.  He  was  loose  on 
doctrinal  points,  like  most  of  us  who  have  lived  long  surrounded 
by  millions  of  non-Ohristians,  many  of  them  Crod-fearing  men, 
but  he  had  a  strong  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  he  had  tried  to  do 
his  duty.  The  confident  hope  of  rejoining  the  one  woman  he 
had  ever  loved  robbed  death  of  its  terrors.  With  her  gentle  face 
before  him  he  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep. 

When  he  woke  again  the  sun  was  high,  and  Beamish  was  sit- 
ting at  the  bedside.  He  had  sent  Helen  away  to  dress  and  get 
some  food. 

Colonel  Treveryan  asked  for  Guy,  who  came  to  him  at  once. 
*  I  am  awfully  sorry  to  see  you  like  this,  sir,'  Guy  said,  as  he 
took  his  hand  and  sat  down. 

*  It  was  rather  sudden,  wasn't  it  ?  But  these  things  will  hap- 
pen.   How  is  the  mare  ? ' 

*  She's  all  right,  sir.    I  wish  she  were  dead.' 

*  Poor  little  lady  I  It  was  my  fault.  I  ought  to  have  been 
looking  out.'  After  a  moment's  silence  he  went  on,  *  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  you  about  Helen.' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  You  know  what  a  difference  this  will  make  to  her.  I  said  I 
would  give  her  five  hundred  a  year.  Now  I  am  afraid  she  will 
not  have  anything  like  as  much.  When  everything  is  settled, 
there  will  be  perhaps  six  thousand  pounds.  That  will  bring  in 
about  two  hundred  a  year.  I  was  going  to  insure  my  life  for  five 
thousand  more,  but  I  have  not  done  it,  and  the  two  hundred  a 
year  is  aU  she  will  have.' 

*Yes.' 

*  Under  the  circumstances,  are  you  still  ....  Do  you  still 
feel  as  you  did  about  it  ? ' 

^  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  you,  sir,'  Guy  an- 
swered slowly. 

*  Well,  Langley,  it  is  just  this  :  I  am  very  anxious  about  her ; 
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she  will  have  very  little  now.  Do  you  still  ask  her  to  marry  you, 
or  does  this  alter  the  case  ? ' 

Guy's  face  was  working,  and  his  eyes  were  full.  '  You  can't 
mean  that,  sir  ?  You  can't  mean  that  you  think  me  such  a  hound 
as  that?' 

Treveryan  put  his  hand  out.  '  I  never  thought  it  would  make 
any  difference  to  you.  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you.  But  I 
wanted  to  make  quite  sure  that  all  would  be  right.  She  will  be 
alone  when  I  am  gone.' 

Guy  took  the  outstretched  hand  and  held  it.  For  a  few  seconds 
he  could  not  speak,  then  he  answered :  '  You  may  trust  me,  sir, 
on  my  honour.  She  is  far  dearer  to  me  now  than  she  ever  was  ; 
and  nothing  on  earth  shall  come  between  us.  My  one  thought  in 
life  will  be  to  make  her  happy.'  He  meant  it  thoroughly,  and 
Treveryan  saw  that  he  meant  it. 

Guy  stayed  with  him  a  little  longer,  and  it  was  settled  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place  about  Christmas.  Guy  was  still 
confident,  indeed  more  confident  than  ever,  that  his  father  and 
mother  would  not  continue  to  oppose  it.  If  by  any  chance  they 
did  so,  he  would  enter  the  Staff  Corps.  With  what  he  had  they 
could  live  quite  well  in  India.  But  he  was  perfectly  sure  that 
Lady  Mary  and  her  husband  would  give  in  now. 

Then  Treveryan  sent  for  Goldney,  and  gave  him  some  instruc- 
tions about  oflScial  matters.  There  was  nothing  of  special  impor- 
tance going  on,  but  he  wished  the  boy  to  take  down  a  few  notes 
which  might  be  of  use  to  his  successor.  He  gave  his  instructions 
clearly,  and  Goldney  had  no  difficulty  in  following  him. 

Treveryan's  last  request  was  characteristic.  One  of  the  land- 
holders of  the  province.  Rajah  Jeswant  Singh,  had  got  into  diffi- 
culties, and  was  being  hard  pressed  by  his  creditors.  He  had 
been  very  extravagant,  and  had  given  much  trouble  to  the  Dis- 
trict officers,  who  had  already  pulled  him  through  more  than 
once.  Treveryan  was  now  trying  to  induce  the  Crovemment  to 
help  him  again  with  a  loan.  '  Please  speak  to  my  successor 
about  it,'  he  said.  *  I  think  the  Government  has  been  rather 
hard  on  the  poor  old  fellow.  He  is  extravagant,  of  course, — they 
all  are, — ^but  he  is  thoroughly  loyal,  and  we  surely  ought  to 
stretch  a  point  for  men  who  stood  by  us  when  we  had  our  backs 
to  the  wall.  "We  shall  repent  it  some  day  if  we  forget  these 
things.  It  is  not  the  University  Babus  who  will  fight  for  us  when 
trouble  comes  again.  You'll  be  a  friend  to  the  old  man,  won't 
you?    He  feels  that  the  generation  that  knew  him  is  passing 
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away,  and  that  he  has  few  friends  left  among  the  Sahib-^^.  Tell 
him  I  did  my  best  for  him  to  the  end. '  He  was  silent  for  a  min- 
ute, and  lay  with  closed  eyes.  Then  he  continued,  *  That's  all, 
€k)ldney.  I  can  think  of  nothing  else  that  I  need  trouble  you 
with.'  A  faint  smile  came  over  his  face.  *  Those  boys  in  the 
Secretariat  won't  get  their  return  out  of  me  after  all.  But  try  to 
get  it  for  them,'  he  added ;  *  we  must  obey  orders.'  He  was  evi- 
dently getting  tired  now,  and  Goldney  got  up.  Colonel  Trever- 
yan  opened  his  eyes  again.  *  Gk)od-bye,  Gtoldney.  You  are  sure 
to  do  well.  I  always  felt  I  could  depend  upon  you,  and  you  be- 
haved splendidly  the  other  day.  I  wish  we  had  more  like  you. 
Good-bye.'  The  boy  held  his  hand  for  a  second,  and  walked  out 
of  the  tent  in  silence,  with  a  great  lump  in  his  throat. 

As  the  hot  August  day  wore  on,  it  was  evident  that  Treveryan 
was  sinking.  When  Sladen  came  he  roused  himself,  and  he 
seemed  to  listen  attentively  while  the  Communion  service  was 
read  to  him.  Afterwards  he  thanked  Sladen  quietly,  and  said 
good-bye  to  him.  *  My  mind  is  quite  at  rest,'  he  said ;  '  I  am 
perfectly  happy.  Don't  worry  yourseK  about  me.'  Helen  re- 
mained with  him,  sitting  by  his  bedside  and  doing  what  little  she 
could  to  give  him  relief  from  the  heat,  which  was  very  oppres- 
sive. His  hair  and  pillow  were  wet  with  perspiration ;  otherwise 
he  did  not  seem  to  suffer.  Shortly  before  he  died  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  round  the  tent.  *  Where  is  Langley  ? '  he  asked. 
Guy  was  called,  and  came  at  once.  *  Stay  here,  Nellie,'  Trever- 
yan said.  His  voice  was  very  faint  now,  and  not  clear.  Then  he 
went  on  :  *  You  have  made  me  very  happy,  Langley.  You  will 
be  good  to  her  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  I  will.' 

*  In  sickness  and  in  health,'  he  said  slowly,  twice  over, — *  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  till  death  do  you  part.' 

Guy  knelt  down  by  her,  and  put  his  hand  on  hers.  *  I  will,  I 
will,  sir.    Before  God  I  will ! ' 

Colonel  Treveryan's  eyes  closed  again,  and  a  look  of  satisfac- 
tion came  over  his  face.  After  that  he  hardly  spoke  again,  or 
gave  any  sign  of  consciousness.  As  the  swift  Indian  night  came 
down  upon  the  earth,  and  the  air  grew  cool,  he  passed  quietly 
away, — so  quietly  that  they  hardly  knew  he  had  gone.  He  had 
done  his  duty  honestly  to  the  end  like  an  English  gentleman, 
without  self-assertion  and  without  much  personal  success,  but 
with  lasting  benefit  to  many  thousands  of  dark-skinned  men, 
some  of  whom  were  not  ungrateful. 
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They  buried  him  the  next  day  in  the  little  English  cemetery 
at  Syntia,  under  the  coarse,  rank  Indian  grass.  All  around  him 
were  the  mouldering  tombs  of  men  and  women  whose  names  have 
long  been  forgotten.  They  had  done  their  duty  too,  no  doubt, 
and  died  serving  their  country,  which  knew  them  not.  God  rest 
our  English  dead  I 
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The  news  of  Colonel  Treveryan's  accident  reached  Mrs.  Aylmer 
at  Mussooree  on  the  day  that  it  occurred.  Knowing  that  she 
would  be  painfully  interested,  her  husband  had  telegraphed  to 
her :  '  Colonel  Treveryan  hurt  this  morning.  Horse  fell  with 
him.  Has  been  unconscious  several  hours.  Doctor  thinks  case 
very  serious.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  received  this  message  about  sunset.  It  was  a 
rainy  afternoon,  and  she  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  with 
Mabs  in  front  of  a  comfortable  fire  of  rhododendron  logs.  She 
got  up  and  walked  to  the  window,  and  stood  for  a  minute  or 
two  looking  out.  It  was  a  very  dreary  prospect.  The  hill-tops 
were  invisible.  Clinging  gray  clouds  hid  them  from  sight,  and 
filled  the  valleys  below  them,  and  curled  slowly  about  their  steep, 
wooded  sides.  Even  the  pine  trees  close  to  the  house  were  half 
blotted  out ;  they  stood  gray  and  ghostly  against  the  gray  sky, 
and  she  could  see  the  cloud  drifting  through  their  sodden  branches. 
Now  and  then  a  light  wind  shook  them,  and  made  the  cloudy 
veil  swirl  for  a  moment,  and  waved  the  long  hanging  festoons  of 
the  Virginia  creeper.  On  the  gravel  in  front  of  the  window  there 
was  a  pool  of  water,  bristling  with  raindrops,  and  the  wooden 
gutter  outside  the  verandah  was  fuU  to  overflowing.  Mrs.  Aylmer 
sighed  and  came  back  to  the  fireside. 

Mabel,  who  had  looked  up  for  a  moment,  was  now  deep  in  her 
book  again.  She  was  sitting  curled  up  in  a  big  armchair,  in 
company  with  Alice,  and  the  March  Hare,  and  the  Hatter,  and 
the  Dormouse. 

*  Mabs,  darling.' 
'  Yes,  mummie.' 

*  I  have  just  had  a  telegram  saying  Colonel  Treveryan  is 
badly  hurt,  and  I  must  go  away  and  leave  you  here  for  a  little 
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with  Mademoiselle  Dufour.  You  will  be  very  good,  won't  you, 
and  not  give  any  trouble  ?  If  I  have  to  stay  away  any  time  I  will 
send  for  you.' 

Mabel's  face  was  one  of  dismay.  *  Must  you  really  go,  mum- 
mie?' 

*Yes,  darling.  Poor  Aunt  Helen  will  be  in  great  trouble. 
You  wouldn't  like  me  not  to  try  and  help  her,  would  you  ?' 

'No.' 

*  That's  right.  And  you  will  be  a  brave  little  woman  and  not 
make  it  hard  for  me  ?    It  will  be  only  for  a  few  days.' 

Mabel  nodded.  Her  blue  eyes  were  clouded,  and  her  mouth 
was  not  quite  steady,  but  she  bore  up  gallantly.  '  When  must 
you  go?'  she  said. 

*Now,  at  once,  darling.  Will  you  come  and  help  mother 
pack?' 

They  went  off  together,  and  an  hour  afterwards  Mrs.  Aylmer 
walked  out  on  to  the  rain-beaten  verandah  in  her  gray  water- 
proof. She  could  not  easily  have  got  men  to  transport  her 
luggage  at  that  hour,  and  she  took  with  her  only  what  her  own 
people  could  carry, — some  bedding  rolled  up  in  a  waterproof 
valise,  her  dressing-case,  and  a  small  box.  8he  had  already  sent 
off  a  message  to  her  husband  :  *  Telegram  received.  Hope  to 
catch  mail  train  to-morrow  morning.' 

It  was  a  weary  journey.  First  she  had  to  be  jolted  down  hill 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  di^jhampdn  on  men's  shoulders.  It  was 
dark,  and  raining  hard,  and  the  mountain  road  was  muddy  and 
cut  up  by  the  wash  of  water,  and  sometimes  the  men  slipped 
badly.  This  part  of  the  journey  seemed  very  tedious.  It  was 
not  made  less  so  by  the  doubt  whether  she  would  be  able  to  get 
a  carriage  at  the  bottom  of  the  hiU  for  the  long  night  drive  down 
to  the  railway.  However,  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  determined  to  get 
through  if  possible ;  and  she  had  telegraphed,  and  sent  a  trusty 
native  servant  on  ahead  of  her.  The  carriage  was  there  all 
right, — a  comfortless  ddk  gdri,  like  a  long  box  on  wheels.  In 
this  vehicle  she  spread  her  bedding  and  slept  as  best  she  could, 
the  relays  of  ponies  trotting  on  hour  after  hour  through  the  rainy 
night.  Early  in  the  morning  she  was  at  the  railway  station, 
where  she  got  a  cup  of  tea,  and  her  troubles  were  over.  All  that 
day  she  spent  in  the  train,  and  all  the  next  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing, at  a  large  station  where  she  had  got  out  for  some  breakfast, 
she  received  another  telegram :  '  Colonel  Treveryan  died  last 
night.    Funeral  this  afternoon.' 
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She  stood  on  the  noisy  platfonn,  thinking  of  the  dead  man, 
and  of  Helen,  her  brown  eyes  soft  with  pity.  *  Poor  child,  poor 
child,'  she  said  ;  *  I  wish  1  could  have  been  in  time.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  arrived  in  Syntia  late  on  the  evening  after 
Colonel  Treveryan's  funeral,  and  found  awaiting  her  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Hunter. 

Deab  Mrs.  Aylmer — I  have  been  with  poor  Helen  since  she  came 
this  morning,  and  shall  stay  with  her  to-night ;  but  I  told  her  you 
were  coming,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  you  can  go  to  her  instead  of  me 
she  would  like  it.  She  said  she  hoped  you  would  come  and  see  her 
to-morrow  morning,  when  you  were  quite  rested.  She  is  bearing  up 
wonderfully. — ^Yours  sincerely,  Amcb  Hunter. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  hesitated  whether  to  go  over  at  once,  but  she 
decided  that  she  had  better  not.  She  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  being 
tired  ;  but  Helen  might  be  asleep,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  dis- 
turb her.  Next  morning  she  drove  over  after  an  early  breakfast, 
and  found  Helen  waiting  for  her.  She  was  rewarded  then  for  her 
unselfishness  in  the  way  such  natures  are  most  truly  rewarded,  by 
seeing  that  she  had  brought  real  comfort  to  a  grieving  heart. 

It  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Aylmer  should  take  the  place  of 
Mrs.  Hunter,  who  was  unfeignedly  relieved  to  get  away.  She 
was  not  an  unkind  woman,  but  she  did  not  like  sorrow,  and  she 
had  never  been  on  really  intimate  terms  with  Helen.  Mrs. 
Aylmer  was  to  remain  in  the  desolate  house  until  things  were 
settled,  and  then  Helen  was  to  go  to  her. 

It  was  miserable  work  breaking  up  the  house,  dismissing  ser- 
vants, making  out  lists  of  property  for  sale,  sorting  and  disposing 
of  Colonel  Treveryan's  effects, — all  the  bitter  dreary  labour  of 
such  a  time.  But  it  was  over  at  last;  and  when  they  drove 
away  from  the  house,  Helen,  though  she  was  sad  enough,  was 
conscious  of  a  deep  sense  of  relief. 

In  the  meantime,  it  had  become  known  that  she  was  engaged 
to  Guy  Langley,  and  Guy  had  written  to  his  mother  to  explain 
the  position.  All  the  chivalry  in  his  nature  had  been  stirred  by 
the  incidents  of  the  last  few  days,  and  he  would  have  stood  by 
Helen  now  against  the  world.  His  letter  was  full  and  clear. 
This  time  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  mistake.  He  told 
Lady  Mary  exactly  what  had  happened,  and  appealed  to  her  to 
say  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
withdraw  from  his  engagement,  even  if  he  wished  it. 

Not  that  I  do  wish  it,  mother  dear.  Please  do  not  misunderstand 
me  for  a  moment.     I  know  I  did  not  behave  well  when  I  was  at 
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home,  and  you  had  only  too  much  cause  for  thinking  that  I  did  not 
really  care  for  Helen.  But  I  do  care  for  her  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  and  nothing  will  ever  induce  me  to  give  her  up  now.  I  prom- 
ised her  father  on  his  deathbed  that  I  would  be  true  to  her,  and  my 
honour  is  pledged ;  but  even  if  my  honour  were  not  pledged,  it  would 
make  no  difference.  I  love  her  more  than  I  can  find  words  to  say, 
and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  desert  her  now  in  her 
misery  and  loneliness.  I  feel  sure  you  will  see  it  as  I  do,  and  that 
you  will  send  me  a  few  lines  by  next  mail  to  say  so.  You  could  not 
wish  me  to  behave  otherwise  than  I  am  doing.  I  know  it  will  be  a 
great  disappointment  to  you,  and  I  am  very  sorry,  but  you  are  too 
good  and  loving  not  to  forgive  me.  If  unhappily  I  have  even  now 
failed  to  convince  you,  then  I  have  no  choice.  I  must  leave  the  regi- 
ment at  once,  and  go  into  the  Indian  Staff  Corps.  In  order  to  be 
ready,  whatever  happens,  I  am  sending  in  an  application  for  it  at 
once.  But  I  feel  sure  your  letter  will  enable  me  to  withdraw  it. 
Write  soon. — ^Your  loving  son,  Guy  Langley. 

Guy  wrote  in  a  similar  strain  to  Boland,  and  he  sent  in  a 
formal  application  for  the  Staff  Corps. 

These  letters  were  the  result  of  a  long  talk  between  Guy  and 
Colonel  Aylmer.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Guy  could 
not  live  as  a  married  man  in  the  Thirtieth  if  his  father  withdrew 
his  allowance,  and  that  he  had  better  not  lose  any  time  in  pro- 
viding against  the  possibility.  After  he  had  joined  the  Staff 
Corps  on  probation,  there  would  still  be  a  year  before  he  need 
finally  cut  himself  off  from  his  regiment,  and  in  that  time  any- 
thing might  happen;  but  he  had  better  act  at  once,  and,  if 
necessary,  join  his  new  regiment  before  marrying.  The  marriage 
was  fixed  for  Christmas ;  in  the  meantime  Helen  was  to  stay 
with  the  Aylmers. 

Roland's  answer  was  written  the  day  he  got  Guy's  letter,  and 
was  just  what  Guy  had  expected.  The  boy  was  heart  and  soul 
on  his  side.  His  mother  could  not  possibly  hesitate  now,  Roland 
said,  whatever  she  might  have  thought  before.  There  could  not 
be  two  opinions  about  the  matter.  If  Guy  had  not  behaved  as 
he  had  done,  he  would  not  have  been  fit  to  speak  to.  Of  course 
his  mother  must  see  it.  He  wished  he  were  at  "Wrentham,  but 
he  was  staying  with  a  coUege  friend  for  a  few  days.  He  sent  his 
love  to  Helen,  and  a  tender  message  of  sympathy  which  brought 
the  tears  to  her  eyes.  *  He  must  be  a  dear  boy,'  she  said ;  *  give 
him  my  best  love  and  thanks.' 

Roland's  confidence  proved  to  be  misplaced.     Lady  Mary  was 
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shaken,  and  for  a  moment  ^e  was  inclined  to  give  in,  but  then 
she  began  to  doubt  again.  After  all,  was  not  the  whole  thing  an 
accident  ?  Guy  had  been  taken  by  surprise  and  drawn  into  a 
position  where  everything  had  combined  to  work  upon  his  feel- 
ings. Whatever  he  might  say  about  his  affection  for  Helen,  his 
own  letter  showed  that  his  real  feeling  was  one  of  reluctance  to 
desert  her  in  her  trouble.  His  promise  had  been  the  result  of 
pity,  not  love.  Was  it  not  her  duty  to  save  him  now  that  he 
could  not  save  himself  ?  Besides,  he  had  committed  himself  to 
Clara  Schneider,  poor  dear  Clara,  who  really  cared  for  him  for 
himself.  He  really  was  behaving  shamefully  to  her.  Was  it  not 
a  duty  to  keep  him  from  that  ?  Lady  Mary  welcomed  the  doubt, 
and  it  opened  the  door  to  other  and  less  worthy  feelings.  If  she 
gave  in  it  would  be  a  defeat,  and  those  detestable  women  in  India 
would  triumph  over  her.  She  could  not  bear  that  thought.  Then 
came  the  recollection  that  she  had  spoken  very  confidently  to 
Clara  and  her  mother.  They  evidently  believed  in  her  power. 
Was  she  to  be  shamed  in  their  eyes  too  ?  Guy  said  he  would  go 
into  the  Indian  army  if  they  still  held  out ;  but  even  if  he  meant 
this  now  he  would  not  stick  to  it  when  he  had  to  face  the  reality. 
She  knew  him  well  enough.  It  was  a  mere  threat ;  and  it  was  a 
very  indefensible  and  foolish  threat  too.  He  ought  to  know  by 
this  time  that  this  was  not  a  line  that  answered  with  her.  Lady 
Mary  was  right  there.  Guy  ought  to  have  seen  that  the  close  of 
his  letter  was  rather  illogical  and  injudicious  ;  but  he  had  over- 
looked this  in  his  anxiety  to  remove  all  doubt.  So  in  the  end 
Lady  Mary's  heart  was  hardened.  No,  she  would  not  give  in ; 
so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  she  would  fight  it  out. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  she  went  to  her  husband 
with  Guy's  letter.  It  was  a  disagreeable  interview  for  both  of 
them.  Charles  Langley  irritated  her  to  begin  with  by  letting  fall 
the  remark  that  it  was  very  much  what  he  had  expected  when 
Guy  left  them.  She  answered  sharply,  and  stung  him  into  re- 
minding her  that  he  had  warned  her  at  the  time.  Even  he  was 
setting  up  his  judgment  against  hers  now.  It  made  her  angry, 
and  it  made  her  obstinate,  and  she  pressed  her  view  with  re- 
doubled heat.  Charles  Langley  still  resisted.  He  could  not  see 
it,  he  said.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Guy  was  right,  and  that  they 
ought  to  let  him  have  his  own  way.  Besides,  they  could  not 
force  him  to  give  the  girl  up.  He  had  told  them  plainly  that  he 
would  sooner  leave  the  regiment  and  stay  in  India.  Lady  Mary 
fought  on  desperately,  and  rather  unscrupulously,  exaggerating 
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Guy's  obligations  to  Clara  Schneider,  pouring  scorn  on  his  pro- 
testations, and  professing  unbounded  confidence  in  the  result  of 
continued  firmness.  Eventually  Charles  Langley  gave  in  again, 
but  the  contest  had  been  much  harder  this  time,  and  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be  convinced.  He  washed  his  hands  of  the  thing,  and 
let  her  have  her  own  way,  but  he  did  not  conceal  his  opinion. 
Perhaps  he  might  not  have  given  in  even  so,  if  she  had  not 
reminded  him  that  after  all  they  could  always  change  their 
mind  later  on  if  they  found  Guy  really  meant  what  he  said. 

Lady  Mary  went  away  victorious,  but  she  was  not  happy. 
For  the  first  time  she  did  not  feel  certain  that  she  was  right.  She 
was  conscious  that  she  had  stretched  her  assertions  to  the  verge 
of  unfairness  before  she  could  overcome  her  husband's  resistance; 
and  she  had  an  uneasy  sense  that  it  might  have  been  better  for 
her  if  she  had  not  prevailed.  However,  she  was  committed  now, 
and  her  answer  to  Guy  showed  no  sign  of  a  faltering  heart.  The 
act  of  writing  to  him  worked  her  up ;  and  perhaps  her  very 
doubts  made  her  write  more  strongly.  Besides,  it  was  necessary 
to  strike  hard  if  she  was  to  win.  Any  appearance  of  hesitation 
would  be  fatal.  She  told  him,  therefore,  curtly  and  plainly,  that 
their  former  decision  was  unalterable,  and  that  their  opinion  was 
in  no  way  shaken  by  what  he  had  written.  She  fully  understood 
his  action.  It  was  natural,  under  the  circumstances,  that  he 
should  be  carried  away  by  a  feeling  of  pity,  and  should  imagine 
it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  himself.  But  they  could  look  at  the  thing 
dispassionately ;  and  they  saw  no  reason  whatever  for  changing 
their  view  of  the  case.  She  was  even  tempted  into  something 
like  a  sneer.  *  As  to  your  honour  being  pledged,  I  think  perhaps 
the  less  we  say  about  that  the  better.  It  was  pledged  before  you 
left  England.' 

So  the  reality  had  come  upon  Guy  after  all,  and  he  had  to 
make  his  choice.  He  had  received  and  refused  the  offer  of  the 
aide-de-camp's  place  which  his  mother  had  tried  to  get  for  him. 
As  an  aide-de-camp  he  could  not  marry.  Now  the  military  au- 
thorities were  ready  to  transfer  him  at  once  to  a  native  cavalry 
regiment  for  his  year's  probation,  and  if  he  did  not  mean  to 
withdraw  his  application  he  must  go.  It  was  a  painful  wrench, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  disposed  to  try  whether  he  could  not  man- 
age to  live  on  with  the  Thirtieth.  Helen  was  distressed  at  the 
idea  of  his  leaving  it,  and  he  was  sorely  tempted.  Perhaps  his 
people  would  give  in  if  he  were  actually  married.  Dale  jumped 
at  the  idea.     He  was  miserable  at  Guy's  going,  and  thought  any- 
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thing  better  than  that.  But  Guy  found  Colonel  Aylmer  dead 
against  him.  *  No,  no,'  he  said  ;  *I  advise  you  to  go.  You  can 
get  back  if  your  people  do  give  in,  but  your  best  chance  of  show- 
ing them  you  are  in  earnest  is  to  go  at  once.  It  will  never  do  to 
hang  on  in  the  regiment  on  an  off  chance  when  you  really  can't 
afford  it.  I  shall  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  lose  you,  but  if  I  were 
you  I  would  go.' 

And  so,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  Guy  said  good-bye  to 
the  Thirtieth.  He  had  not  quite  abandoned  the  hope  of  return- 
ing to  it  some  day,  and  this  helped  him;  but  it  was  very  hard. 
What  good  fellows  they  were,  and  how  happy  he  had  been  among 
them;  and  the  men  too, — how  unfeignedly  sorry  they  were  to 
lose  him.  Soldiering  would  be  a  very  different  thing  when  you 
had  not  Englishmen  to  deal  with.  Well,  it  was  no  use  thinldng 
about  that  now. 

Guy  dined  with  the  Aylmers  his  last  night,  and  then  sat  up 
some  time  talking  to  Ohimp,  who  was  very  depressed.  *  Nothing 
will  ever  be  half  so  joUy  again,'  he  said ;  *  I  wish  we  could  go 
shares.  It  does  seem  such  rot  that  I  should  have  twice  as  much 
as  I  want,  and  that  you  should  have  to  go  for  want  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds a  year.' 

Guy  left  early  next  morning,  and  a  number  of  his  friends  saw 
him  off.  Helen  was  there,  with  Mrs.  Aylmer  and  Mrs.  Danger- 
field,  and  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Thirtieth.  After  all,  he 
went  off  cheerily  enough.  He  had  been  appointed  to  BaiUie's 
Horse,  which  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  cavalry  regi- 
ments in  India,  and  he  was  to  be  back  in  six  or  seven  weeks  for 
his  marriage  if  he  could  get  a  few  days'  leave.  If  not,  Helen 
was  to  go  to  him.  And  there  was  the  charm  of  novelty  about  it 
all. 

Helen,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  very  low  spirits.  It  was  all  she 
could  do  to  keep  herself  from  giving  way.  She  could  not  under- 
stand it.  Never  before  had  she  felt  like  this,  so  utterly  desolate, 
and  so  nerveless  and  weak.  She  did  control  herself,  and  sent 
him  away  with  a  bright  good-bye ;  but  then  she  had  to  wait  for  a 
minute  or  two,  while  Mi*s.  Aylmer  was  speaking  to  St.  Orme,  who 
had  come  up  to  say  good  morning,  and  as  she  stood  by  herself  in 
her  black  dress  her  face  and  her  whole  attitude  showed  such 
dejection  that  Mrs.  Dangerfield,  who  was  looking  at  her,  was 
struck  and  touched  by  it.  The  good-natured  reprobate  came  up 
to  Helen  and  held  out  her  hand.     *  It's  not  for  long,  Miss  Tre- 

veryan,'  she  said  gently ;  *  he  will  be  back  very  soon.' 
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Helen  coloured  with  surprise.  She  did  not  like  Mrs.  Danger- 
field's  ways,  and  had  always  avoided  her.  Now,  as  she  shook 
hands,  she  saw  in  Mrs.  Dangerfield's  face  a  look  of  such  honest 
kindliness  that  she  was  filled  with  remorse.  *  Thank  you,'  she 
said ;  '  I  know  it  is  very  foolish  of  me  to  be  unhappy.  It  is  very 
good  of  you  to  forgive  me,'  she  went  on,  with  a  flickering  smile. 
*  I  have  been  feeling  so  guilty  this  morning,  as  if  you  must  all 
hate  me.' 

Mrs.  Dangerfield  laughed.  '  I  think  I  did  at  first,  but  I  don't 
now ;  though  I  always  say  you  have  taken  the  best  of  the  lot.' 

Dale  drove  back  to  the  Thirtieth  mess  by  himself  with  a  very 
sore  heart.  When  he  got  there  he  walked  up  the  steps  into  the 
anteroom  and  called  for  a  servant.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
room  but  Denham,  who  was  sitting  in  an  armchair  reading  a 
newspaper.  Chimp  ordered  a  whisky  and  soda,  and  spoke  rather 
sharply.  Denham  looked  up,  and  Chimp  fancied  he  saw  an 
expression  of  surprise  on  his  face.  *  What  the  devil  has  that  got 
to  do  with  you  ? '  he  said  angrily ;  *  I  suppose  I  can  have  a  peg 
before  breakfast  if  I  choose.' 

It  was  a  thoroughly  unprovoked  attack.  Denham's  black 
eyebrows  went  up  with  a  slight  smile,  which  doubled  Chimp's 
irritation.  *  Certainly,  my  dear  feUow,'  he  answered  quietly ;  *  a 
dozen  if  you  like.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  me.' 

*  Then  leave  me  alone,'  Chimp  growled  out,  and  he  said  to 
himself,  *  Curse  the  brute,  I'd  like  to  wring  his  neck.' 

Denham  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  returned  to  his  paper. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

A  year's  probation 

Guy's  new  regiment  was  quartered  at  Sangu,  a  station  on  the 
north-west  frontier,  and  he  had  a  long  and  weary  journey  before 
him.  It  began  with  two  days  and  nights  in  the  train.  This  was 
not  so  very  bad,  as  the  weather  was  cool  now,  but  the  dust  and 
confinement  were  irksome.  The  floor  crackled  with  dust,  and  the 
leather  cushions  were  covered  with  it ;  and  if  he  took  down  any- 
thing from  the  net-racks  overhead  the  dust  fell  into  his  eyes,  and 
the  little  washing-room  was  full  of  dust,  and  the  water  was 
brown.  As  Guy  went  northward,  the  country  became  less  soft 
and  green,  and  the  climate  colder,  and  the  men  finer.  At  night 
the  cold  was  sharp.  Finally,  he  found  himself  in  a  dry,  bracing 
air  which  was  cold  even  at  midday,  and  the  railway  stations 
were  full  of  big  black  bearded  men  with  broad  shoulders  and 
fearless  looks.  But  it  was  a  rough,  hard-looking  country,  the 
cultivation  alternating  with  stretches  of  barren  land  and  stony 
ravines :  the  trees  were  fewer  and  poorer;  and  instead  of  the 
picturesque  villages  down  country,  Guy  saw  nothing  but  clusters 
of  flat-roofed,  mud-coloured  houses  which  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  the  sterile  soU  around  them.  At  the  station,  where 
at  last  he  got  out  of  the  train,  he  found  a  note  awaiting  him. 
His  new  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Graham,  had  a  room  ready 
for  him,  and  had  sent  him  a  few  lines  of  welcome  and  some  hints 
about  his  horses  and  his  farther  journey. 

Guy's  first  inquiry  was  whether  his  horses  had  arrived.  He 
found  they  had  come  in  the  day  before.  They  were  standing 
under  a  tree  behind  the  railway  station  and  whinnied  when  they 
heard  his  voice.  Guy  walked  up  to  them  ;  and  Bemus,  whom  he 
had  taken  over  after  Colonel  Treveryan's  death,  rubbed  his  soft 
muzzle  against  Guy's  shoulder.    The  syces  reported  that  they  had 
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borne  the  journey  satisfactorily  ;  and  they  looked  well  and  com- 
fortable. That  was  all  right.  Guy  gave  instructions  to  his  syces 
for  bringing  them  on,  and  then  had  some  breakfast  at  a  neigh- 
bouring ddk  bungaloWy  and  got  into  the  tonga,  or  curricle,  in 
which  he  was  to  finish  his  journey ;  his  heavy  luggage  was  to 
follow. 

It  was  a  bright,  crisp  morning,  and  though  the  road  before  him 
was  apparently  a  very  dusty  cart  track,  through  a  wilderness  of 
stones  and  sand,  he  felt  cheerful  enough  as  the  little  ponies  went 
off  at  a  canter  under  their  iron  bar.  Then  followed  a  long  day  of 
jolting  and  dust.  Guy  could  understand  very  little  of  the  rough 
Punjabi  spoken  by  the  driver ;  but  the  man  laughed  aloud,  like 
an  Englishman,  and  they  were  soon  on  very  good  terms.  After 
a  time  some  blue  mountains  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  here 
and  there  they  saw  some  bright  crops,  and  the  people  they  met 
were  a  new  type  altogether.  They  were  as  different  from  the 
slim  down-countrymen  as  a  Norwegian  is  from  a  Greek.  Occa- 
sionally Guy  saw  gray  or  blue  eyes,  and  even  brown  hair.  At 
last,  soon  before  sunset,  when  Guy  was  beginning  to  get  very 
tired  of  his  seat,  the  driver  pointed  with  the  handle  of  his  short 
whip  to  a  mass  of  trees  in  front,  and  said,  '  Sangu ' ;  and  Guy 
knew  that  he  was  approaching  his  future  home.  As  they  came 
nearer  he  made  out  a  considerable  native  town  of  flat-roofed 
houses,  and  caught  sight  of  some  white  buildings  among  the 
trees,  and  of  a  church  steeple.  A  few  minutes  more  and  they 
were  cantering  along  a  well-kept  road  by  the  side  of  a  cavalry 
parade-ground.  There  were  trees  and  running  water,  and  smooth 
roads  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  a  pretty  little  stone  church, 
and  a  racket-court,  and  a  building  that  looked  like  a  club,  with 
people  playing  tennis  on  a  piece  of  nice  grass.  Altogether,  the 
little  oasis  looked  very  fresh  and  green  and  inviting.  A  few 
miles  to  the  west  were  the  rugged  blue  hills  beyond  our  frontier, 
— the  home  of  the  fighting  border  tribes. 

They  drove  in  at  a  gateway  upon  which  Guy  saw  a  painted 
board  bearing  the  name,  *  Lieutenant-Colonel  Graham,  Baillie's 
Horse.'  Guy  was  received  as  he  got  out  of  the  tonga  by  a  native 
servant,  who  told  him  the  Colonel  Sahib  and  the  Mem  Sahib  were 
out,  but  had  left  word  that  he  should  have  everything  he  wanted 
if  he  came  before  they  got  back  from  their  ride. 

He  had  a  wash  and  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  then 
returned  to  his  room  to  see  what  his  man  was  doing  with  his 
things.    Shortly  after  it  had  got  dark  he  heard  the  tramp  of  hoofs 
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outside,  and  a  deep  voice  inquiring  whether  he  had  come  ;  then 
there  was  a  rap  at  his  door,  and  Colonel  Graham  walked  in. 

He  was  a  tall,  straight,  well-huilt  man,  with  a  handsome  face 
which  could  be  nothing  but  Scotch  ;  there  was  a  kindly  though 
rather  satirical  smile  about  his  eyes,  and  his  accent  was  the 
agreeable  accent  of  a  Scotch  gentleman.  Guy  was  attracted  by 
his  new  Colonel  from  the  first.  Graham  was,  in  fact,  a  fine  pro- 
fessional soldier  of  a  type  not  rare  in  the  Indian  army ;  a  steady, 
sensible  man,  who  thoroughly  knew  his  business,  and  had  not  a 
particle  of  military  swagger  about  him,  and  yet  looked  a  soldier 
aU  over. 

After  a  few  words  of  inquiry  he  took  Guy  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  Graham,  who  was  waiting  for 
them  in  her  riding-habit.  She  was  very  small  and  slight,  with  a 
shy  manner  and  a  gentle  rather  plaintive  voice  ;  she  wore  glasses, 
through  which  Guy  could  see  a  pair  of  dark-blue  eyes.  That 
little  short-sighted  woman  was  one  of  the  most  daring  riders  in 
India ;  she  would  mount  anything  in  creation,  and  her  small  thin 
hands  seemed  to  be  as  strong  as  they  were  light. 

Guy  had  a  pleasant  dinner  and  evening.  He  found  the 
Grahams  very  kind  and  friendly,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  fallen  on  his  feet.  Before  they  parted  for  the  night 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  ride  out  with  Mrs.  Graham  next 
morning  and  see  the  regiment  on  parade.  His  Colonel  could 
mount  him,  and  would  take  charge  of  him  when  the  parade  was 
over. 

They  did  not  turn  out  very  early  in  the  cold  climate  of  Sangu, 
and  Guy  had  a  long  sleep  which  did  him  good ;  when  he  got  up 
he  felt  fresh  and  ready  to  begin  his  new  life. 

Mrs.  Graham  rode  a  thoroughbred  Waler  mare,  as  black  as 
jet  and  very  handsome,  with  wide  crimson  nostrils  and  a  skin 
like  satin.  She  was  too  lively  to  have  suited  many  riders,  but 
Mrs.  Graham  seemed  perfectly  happy,  and  Guy  could  not  help 
fancying  that  the  blue  eyes  were  looking  at  him  rather  critically 
through  their  glasses  as  he  rode  off  by  her  side  on  a  charger  of 
the  Colonel's. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  him  when  they  reached  the  parade 
ground  was  the  smallness  of  the  horses.  After  the  Walers  upon 
which  the  Thirtieth  had  been  mounted  these  little  country-breds 
looked  very  light  for  their  riders,  who  were  big  men.  *Yes,' 
Mrs.  Graham  said,  *  they  do  look  small ;  but  they  carry  more 
weight  than  you  would  think,  and  they  are  suited  to  our  rough 
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country ;  they  are  handy,  and  they  can  stand  the  hard  ground  ; 
the  men  look  bigger  than  they  are  too.'  Then  there  were  very 
few  English  officers,  about  half  a  dozen  altogether ;  and  the  whole 
thing  to  Guy's  unaccustomed  eyes  seemed  irregular  and  slovenly. 
The  men  were  not  smart,  and  the  drill  was  very  loose ;  and  with- 
out the  flutter  of  lances  the  regiment  looked  poor.  They  were 
going  to  be  rearmed  with  lances,  but  they  had  not  yet  received 
them.  Guy  could  not  help  feeling  intensely  disappointed. 
*That  a  crack  regiment,'  he  thought.  *Good  heavens!  one 
troop  of  the  Thirtieth  would  ride  down  the  whole  lot.'  Was  his 
life  to  be  spent  in  that  kind  of  soldiering  ?  His  heart  sank  at  the 
prospect. 

Mrs.  Graham  guessed  his  thoughts  and  laughed.  *  Tou  don't 
think  much  of  them  after  the  Thirtieth,'  she  said. 

Guy  answered  rather  confusedly ;  'but  she  soon  put  him  at  his 
ease.  *  Oh,  you  need  not  mind  saying  so  to  me.  My  husband 
said  you  wordd  find  it  a  contrast  after  your  own  regiment ;  and 
I  thought  them  a  dreadful  set  of  ragamuffins  myself  when  I  first 
saw  them.  But  one's  eye  gets  accustomed  to  some  of  the  things 
one  dislikes  at  first,  and  they  really  are  very  fine  fellows.  I  am 
sure  you  will  get  to  like  them.' 

*  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall,'  Guy  answered.  *  I  know  I  am  very 
lucky  indeed  to  get  such  a  favourite  regiment.' 

Then  she  told  him  what  the  men  were, — a  squadron  of  Sikhs, 
a  squadron  of  frontier  Pathans,  and  a  mixed  squadron  of  men 
from  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Punjab.  She  seemed  to  know  as 
much  about  them  all  as  if  she  were  serving  herself.  It  was  odd 
to  hear  a  delicate  little  Englishwoman  chatting  familiarly  about 
these  wild-looking  warriors. 

As  the  regiment  came  off  parade  the  horses  were  watered  at 
some  troughs  in  front  of  the  lines,  and  Mrs.  Graham  said  she 
would  go  home.  Guy  was  to  join  the  Colonel.  *  But  I  don't  like 
leaving  you  to  ride  home  alone,'  he  said. 

Mrs.  Graham  laughed  aloud,  a  happy,  bright  laugh,  like  a 
child's.  *  I  think  Bess  and  I  can  take  t5are  of  ourselves,'  she  said, 
with  a  nod  of  farewell ;  and  before  he  could  say  any  more  Black 
Bess  broke  into  her  beautiful  long  canter  and  was  gone. 

Guy  rode  up  to  the  little  group  of  English  officers,  feeling 
rather  out  of  place  in  his  mufti,  and  Graham  introduced  him. 
The  second  in  command  was  a  Scotchman  too,  George  MacPher- 
son.  He  was  a  broad,  thick-set  man,  with  a  grave  face  and  a 
heavy  moustache.    He  did  not  look  as  well-bred  as  Graham,  or 
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as  pleasant  about  the  eyes.  He  said  *  How  d'ye  do  ? '  rather 
gruffly,  and  did  not  smile.  The  others  were  all  cordial  enough. 
Guy  liked  the  look  of  one  particularly,  a  bright-faced  boy  of  the 
name  of  Lawrence,  the  junior  officer  of  the  regiment.  The  native 
officers  came  up  when  their  troops  had  filed  into  the  lines, 
and  Guy  made  their  acquaintance  also.  They  were  fine-looking 
men,  with  good  manners,  especially  one  Amar  Singh,  Ressaldar 
Major,  a  grand  old  gentleman  whose  breast  was  covered  with 
medals  and  decorations.  Guy  could  not  understand  what  was 
said,  and  he  felt  uncomfortable  among  all  these  men,  to  whose 
language  and  ways  he  was  an  utter  stranger ;  but  he  reflected 
that  others  had  had  to  begin  like  himself.  After  a  few  minutes' 
talk  they  went  on  to  *  stables,'  and  Guy  felt  more  at  home.  He 
still  thought  the  horses  small  and  light,  but  he  saw  some  good 
blood,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  he  enjoyed  himself  very  well. 

Then  came  what  seemed  to  him  a  curious  function.  Colonel 
Graham  walked  over  to  a  building  near  the  quarter  guard  and 
took  his  seat  at  the  top  of  a  long  room.  His  officers,  English  and 
Native,  sat  about  him  to  right  and  left,  while  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  sat  on  the  carpeted  floor,  or  stood  with  the  men 
at  the  other  end.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  this  durbar  sat 
and  discussed  regimental  business,  and  then  Graham  got  up  and 
took  Guy  away.  It  was  nearly  midday,  and  Guy  was  getting 
hungry. 

A  bath  and  a  late  breakfast  followed,  and  then  a  smoke  with 
the  Colonel,  after  which  Guy  went  off  to  his  own  room  for  an 
hour  or  two.  In  the  afternoon,  Graham  said,  there  would  be 
the  weekly  sports,  and  Guy  would  find  them  worth  seeing.  It 
was  a  curious  sight.  The  men  came  down  in  their  own  native 
clothes  looking  bigger  than  ever,  the  Pathans  particularly,  with 
their  square  shoulders  and  broad  chests  and  flowing  lower  gar- 
ments ;  every  one  turned  out  very  well.  There  were  turbans  of 
beautiful  delicate  colours,  and  fresh  white  linen  clothing  that 
rustled  bravely  in  the  wind,  as  the  men  came  galloping  down  at 
the  peg  with  their  lances  high  in  air ;  and  there  was  much  chaff 
and  laughter  and  good  fellowship.  The  English  officers  took 
their  share  in  it  all,  and  Guy  had  his  first  try  at  a  tent-peg. 
Lawrence  lent  him  a  horse,  which  went  as  hard  and  straight  as 
a  horse  could  go.  Twice  Guy's  lance-point  passed  over  the 
wooden  mark  and  struck  the  ground  beyond  it ;  the  third  time 
he  got  home,  and  the  peg  came  beautifully  away,  and  swung 
round  in  the  air  with  the  steel  through  its  centre.     *  Shdbdsh  / 
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Shdhdsh  ! '  the  men  said.  And  Guy  thought,  *  By  Jove,  how  easy 
it  is  1  With  a  little  practice,  and  a  horse  that  will  go  straight, 
one  ought  never  to  miss.'  He  found  one  could  miss,  neverthe- 
less, many  a  day  afterwards.  Then  some  of  them  rode  at  the 
peg  with  their  sword-points,  and  there  was  lime-cutting  and 
shooting  on  horseback,  and  Guy  enjoyed  the  whole  thing  ex- 
tremely. 

When  he  sat  down  to  write  to  Helen  that  night  his  letter  was 
bright  enough.  He  was  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  His  first  day  had  been  far 
from  disagreeable,  and  he  felt  that,  after  all,  the  life  would  not 
be  so  very  bad. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Guy  did  not  feel  so  happy. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  church  parade,  but  he  went  off  with 
Mrs.  Graham  to  the  little  church  he  had  seen  among  the  trees. 
There  was  a  very  small  congregation  and  no  music,  and  the 
service  depressed  him ;  he  longed  to  be  back  in  Syntia  and  to 
hear  Helen's  voice  again.  Well,  it  would  not  be  many  weeks 
before  he  heard  it. 

On  the  Monday  morning  he  moved  over  to  his  new  quarters. 
He  was  to  share  a  house  with  Lawrence,  as  he  had  done  with 
Dale,  untQ  he  could  get  one  ready  for  Helen  and  himself.  In  the 
meantime,  he  had  discovered  that  Lawrence  had  been  at  Eton. 
His  father  had  lost  money,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  to 
an  Indian  career,  but  Guy  and  he  had  been  at  school  together. 
Though  they  had  a  very  faint  recollection  of  each  other,  this  was 
a  bond  of  union  at  once.  *  Do  you  know,'  Guy  said,  *  I  thought 
directly  I  saw  you  that  you  looked  as  if  you  had  been  at  Eton  ; 
one  can  almost  always  tell.' 

The  next  six  weeks  passed  rapidly  enough.  Guy  had  his 
hands  very  full,  for  he  had  not  only  to  learn  his  new  work,  but 
to  spend  some  hours  every  day  over  the  native  languages.  In 
the  intervals  he  did  what  he  coiQd,  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Graham, 
to  get  ready  the  little  house  he  had  taken.  It  was  very  small 
and  very  bare,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  a  poor 
home  to  bring  a  wife  to  ;  but  he  knew  that  Helen  would  not  care 
about  that,  and  there  was  no  other  house  available.  After  all,  it 
looked  rather  pretty  when  it  was  finished.  Mrs.  Graham  and  he 
had  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour  over  it  together.  She  really 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  work,  and  was  very  clever  and  sensible  and 
good-natured,  laughing  at  him  incessantly,  and  lecturing  and 
helping  him  as  if  he  had  been  her  younger  brother. 
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It  was  the  middle  of  December  now,  and  Gny  was  quite  at 
*  home  in  Sangu.  He  was  beginning  to  understand  the  men, 
though  their  language  was  very  different  from  what  he  had  heard 
before-;  and  he  had  made  friends  with  all  the  officers,  who  evi- 
dently liked  him.  MacPherson  was  perhaps  the  only  exception  ; 
he  was  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  British  cavalry  and  all  its  ways ; 
he  regarded  them  as  show  soldiers,  very  fine  on  parade,  but  quite 
helpless  and  useless  on  service,  and  he  resented  their  swagger ; 
then  he  held  very  strongly  the  opinion  that  *  a  young  man  married 
is  a  man  that^s  marred.'  He  could  not  find  much  fault  with  Guy, 
who  was  smart  and  willing  to  learn ;  but  he  thought  him  a  little 
too  smart  in  some  ways,  and  he  was  occasionally  rude  in  his 
manner.  However,  one  cannot  have  everything,  and  though  Guy 
thought  MacPherson  coarse-bred,  the  man  was  a  stout,  capable 
soldier,  and  he  did  not  seem  really  ill-natured. 

Altogether,  things  were  pleasant  enough.  In  another  week 
Guy  was  to  be  married.  The  Colonel  had  given  him  ten  days  at 
Christmas,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  he  was  to  start  for 
Syntia.  His  heart  had  begun  to  throb  very  hard  at  times  as  he 
thought  of  what  was  before  him.  Poor  fellow  !  he  had  many  a 
long  month  to  pass  before  he  got  his  bride. 

His  letters  from  Helen  had  been  regular,  but  he  had  been  a 
little  hurt  more  than  once  by  their  seeming  short  and  cold.  On 
the  morning  of  the  20th  he  received  his  post  as  usual.  She  was 
not  feeling  very  well,  and  had  nothing  to  say,  so  he  must  excuse 
a  stupid  letter.  The  next  morning  it  was  worse.  She  said  she 
had  a  touch  of  fever.  *  Nothing  serious,  so  don't  worry  about  it. 
I  shall  be  all  right  to-morrow.  I  only  tell  you  because  I  promised 
to  tell  you  everything.'  But  she  was  not  *  all  right  to-morrow.' 
The  same  evening  Guy  received  a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Aylmer. 
*  Helen  has  sharp  attack  of  fever.  Better  await  further  news 
before  starting.  Some  postponement  necessary.'  Guy  hesitated. 
He  was  longing  to  go.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  he  could  not 
expect  leave  again  during  the  winter ;  and  if  his  marriage  had 
to  be  postponed,  it  would  be  better  to  put  off  going  now.  He 
gave  up  his  journey,  therefore,  in  bitter  disappointment  and 
waited. 

Day  after  day  the  news  became  worse.  Helen's  letters  stopped. 
She  was  seriously  Ul  now,  in  very  high  fever,  at  times  even  de- 
lirious. At  last,  one  day  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  when  he  had  hoped  to  be  settled  in  his  own  house  with  his 
bride,  a  letter  came  which  brought  him  a  heavy  blow.    The  fever 
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was  typhoid.  Mrs.  Aylmer  added  that  Helen  had  apparently  been 
sickening  for  weeks  past ;  she  had  been  in  very  low  spirits  and 
nnlike  herself.  They  had  attributed  it  to  her  father^s  death  and 
Guy's  absence,  but  probably  it  was  the  beginning  of  illness.  *  I 
am  very  distressed  to  tell  you  this,'  Mrs.  Aylmer  wrote ;  *  but  let 
me  beg  of  you  not  to  come  down.  You  could  not  do  anything, 
or  even  see  her,  and  it  would  be  altogether  a  mistake.  You  may 
trust  me  to  take  care  of  her  as  if  she  were  my  own  daughter,  and 
if  there  is  any  real  danger  I  will  send  for  you  at  once.' 

So  Guy  stayed  in  Sangu,  trying  to  do  his  work  and  learn  his 
languages,  while  the  girl  he  loved  lay  a  thousand  miles  away 
tossing  in  pain  and  delirium.  It  was  a  bad  attack,  and  time 
after  time  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  on  the  point  of  telegraphing  for  Guy. 
At  last,  after  weeks  of  doubt,  Helen's  strong  constitution  got 
the  better  of  the  disease,  and  he  received  a  telegram  to  say 
that  unless  a  relapse  occurred  she  was  fairly  out  of  danger.  A 
few  days  later,  directly  she  was  able  to  do  so,  she  wrote  to  him. 
It  was  a  poor  little  pencil  note,  in  a  very  shaky  hand : — *  Mr 
Darling — ^I  am  much  better.  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  behaved 
like  this.  Please  forgive  me. — ^Ever  your  own  Helen.'  After 
that  the  pencil  notes  were  pretty  regular,  but  for  some  time  the 
writing  remained  uncertain  and  feeble. 

Throughout  these  miserable  weeks  Guy  found  Lawrence  a  real 
comfort  to  him.  It  was  touching  to  see  how  the  boy  set  himself 
to  work  to  help  his  new  friend,  cheerfully  giving  up  his  time  and 
his  pleasures  to  lighten  the  trouble  of  another.  Guy  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  his  own  anxiety  to  realise  fully  at  the  time 
how  much  was  being  done  for  him,  but  he  came  to  understand  it 
later,  and  to  be  grateful  for  it.  There  are  so  many  good  fellows 
in  the  world  ;  one  finds  it  out  when  things  go  wrong,  and  nowhere 
more  quickly  than  in  India. 

At  last,  towards  the  end  of  February,  the  letters  became  more 
satisfactory.  Helen  had  begun  to  make  real  progress.  Mrs. 
Aylmer  reported  that  she  was  gaining  strength  daily,  and  her 
lettera  began  to  show  it.  There  was  now  little  or  no  fear  of  a 
relapse,  and  Guy  could  again  breathe  freely.  At  the  same  time 
Mrs.  Aylmer  brought  home  to  him  a  fact  of  which  he  had  for 
some  weeks  past  been  growing  dimly  conscious.  It  was  out  of 
the  question,  the  doctors  said,  that  after  such  an  illness  Helen 
could  be  fit  to  face  a  summer  in  the  fearful  heat  of  Sangu.  She 
ought  to  go  to  England,  or  at  all  events  up  to  the  hills,  and  her 
marriage  must  be  postponed.    Mrs.  Aylmer  suggested  his  getting 
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a  few  days'  leave  now  if  possible,  and  coining  down  to  talk  it  all 
over. 

Early  in  March  Guy  started.  It  was  cold  at  Sanga,  but  he 
found  it  much  warmer  as  he  went  southward  again  into  the 
green  country,  and  at  Syntia  it  was  beginning  to  get  hot. 

The  meeting  was  a  shock  to  him.  Helen  seemed  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  but  very  white  and  thin.  Her  eyes  looked  unnatu- 
rally large,  and  the  blue  veins  showed  in  her  temples  and  hands, 
and  the  brown  hair  was  in  short,  wavy  curls  about  her  head.  She 
was  lying  on  a  couch  when  he  was  brought  in,  but  as  he  came 
forward  she  sat  up  with  a  cry  of  delight,  and  in  a  moment  his 
arm  was  under  her,  and  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  '  Oh,  Guy,' 
she  said,  after  a  minute  of  silent  joy,  '  don't  you  hate  me  for 
being  such  a  trouble  to  you?  No  good  ever, — nothing  but 
trouble  and  worry  and  unhappiness.' 

And  he  answered :  *  My  darling,  you  are  all  the  world  to  me. 
Only  get  well  and  come  to -me,  and  my  life  will  be  one  long  dream 
of  delight.' 

Helen  made  a  marvellous  advance  during  the  four  days  that 
Guy  spent  in  Syntia ;  she  began  to  laugh  and  talk,  and  to  get 
some  colour ;  then  he  had  to  go.  It  had  meanwhile  been  settled 
that  she  should  remain  with  the  Aylmers.  She  would  go  up  to 
Mussooree  again  almost  immediately,  and  the  marriage  must  be 
put  off  for  some  months.  Possibly  Guy  might  be  able  to  get 
away  on  leave  during  the  hot  weather  and  come  up  to  her.  If 
not,  they  must  wait  till  October.  It  was  a  long  time,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it. 

So  Guy  went  back  to  his  wild  horsemen  in  that  frontier  wilder- 
ness and  set  to  work  again.  In  some  ways  it  was  a  trying  time. 
In  spite  of  Lawrence's  company  he  felt  lonely  and  cut  off,  and 
the  heat  was  fierce,  such  as  he  had  never  imagined  possible.  It 
was  difficult  to  force  himself  to  study  those  crabbed  characters 
with  the  thermometer  at  110°  ;  however,  he  stuck  to  it  gallantly, 
and  with  success.  He  soon  found  that  he  was  getting  really 
interested  in  his  men,  and  beginning  to  understand  and  take  a 
pride  in  the  traditions  of  the  regiment,  and  he  got  on  well  with 
the  languages.  In  all  respects  the  *year  of  probation'  through 
which  he  was  passing  was  doing  him  good. 

As  the  hot  weather  wore  on,  it  became  evident  that  leave  to 
Mussooree  was  out  of  the  question.  The  regiment  was  unlucky 
that  year ;  there  was  some  sickness,  and  they  were  short  of 
officers.      He  was  in  his  first  year  too,  and  there  were  other 
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reasons.  Before  the  summer  was  over  it  began  to  be  rumoured 
in  the  mess-rooms  of  the  Punjab  that  things  were  going  wrong 
across  the  Afghan  border.  Our  relations  with  the  Amir  Sher  Ali 
were  strained ;  he  was  showing  signs  of  an  inclination  to  turn  to 
Russia.  Lord  Lytton's  government  was  determined  to  come  to 
a  clear  understanding  about  our  position ;  they  would  stand  no 
nonsense.  If  the  Amir  did  not  fall  into  line,  the  beginning  of 
autumn  might  see  us  at  war.  Baillie^s  Horse  might  spend  their 
Christmas  in  Kabul.  There  had  been  a  long  peace — Vive  la 
guerre/ 

Many  a  long  hour  of  the  night,  when  the  fierce  sun  was  down, 
Guy  sat  writing  to  Helen,  and  the  chance  of  war  gave  food  to 
his  pen.  Perhaps  his  coming  to  Sangu  might  be  the  making  of 
him.  The  regiments  in  the  north  would  surely  be  sent  forward, 
and  Baillie's  Horse  was  bound  to  be  one  of  the  first.  The  Colonel 
was  known  to  be  the  best  officer  of  Native  Cavalry  in  India. 
They  could  not  be  left  behind.  And  Helen  would  be  a  true 
soldier's  wife,  and  rejoice  to  see  him  get  a  chance  of  winning  his 
spurs.  *  It  seems  strange  of  me  to  write  like  this  when  war 
might  mean  putting  off  our  marriage  again,  but  I  know  you  will 
understand  me.  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  long  for  that  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul,  but  I  am  a  soldier. 

"  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 
Loved  I  not  honour  more,"  * 

Helen  did  not  reply  enthusiastically.  *If  you  have  to  go,' 
she  said,  *  I  will  try  to  be  glad,  but  I  cannot  wish  for  it.  To  sit 
here  helpless,  day  after  day  and  month  after  month,  knowing 
you  were  in  danger,  would  be  very  dreadful  to  me.' 

From  his  mother,  meanwhile,  Guy  had  heard  nothing.  She 
meant  to  play  the  game  out  to  the  end.  So  long  as  Guy  was  not 
actually  married  there  was  always  hope,  and  the  less  she  wrote 
the  better.  Her  mother's  heart  ached  over  it  all,  but  she  was 
a  brave  woman,  and  she  would  not  give  in.  Moreover,  Guy's 
refusal  of  the  aide-de-campship  had  really  made  her  very  angry. 
She  thought  it  so  excellent  a  thing  for  him,  and  when  she  had 
asked  for  it  his  refusal  was  unpardonable.  Roland  wrote  occa- 
sionally ;  he  said  his  mother  was  very  determined,  and  would 
not  speak  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  that  he  did  not  care.  Guy 
was  quite  right,  and  she  must  see  it  in  the  end. 

Before  the  autumn  Guy  had  qualified  in  all  respects  for  the 
Staff  Corps ;  his  term  of  probation  would  expire  in  November ; 
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then,  unless  some  unforeseen  event  occurred,  he  must  take  the 
final  step. 

The  time  was  coming  very  near  when  suddenly  all  India  was 
thrilled  by  the  news  that  a  Russian  embassy  had  been  received 
in  Kabul,  and  that  our  ally  the  Amir  had  struck  us  a  blow  in 
the  face.  There  was  a  violent  outcry,  and  a  fiery  ultimatum  was 
sent  to  Kabul.  A  British  mission  was  pushed  into  the  Khyber, 
and  its  road  was  barred  by  armed  Afghans.  Then  war  was  de- 
clared, and  our  columns  crossed  the  frontier. 

To  their  intense  disappointment  BaiUie^s  Horse  were  not  sent 
forward.  It  seemed  to  them  impossible,  incredible.  MacPherson 
was  furious,  and  extremely  rude  to  all  around  him ;  he  went 
about  blaspheming  in  Scotch,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  to  him. 
Guy  ventured  to  express  sympathy,  and  was  roundly  abused  for 
his  pains.  '  Tou !  Precious  lot  of  difference  it  would  make  to 
you.  You  don't  suppose  they  would  let  you  go  on  service  ?  It's 
just  because  the  regiment  is  half  officered  with  children  who 
don't  know  their  work  that  we're  kept  back  now.  And  I  have 
been  waiting  tjventy  years  for  this  chance.  It's  enough  to  drive 
one  mad.' 

It  was  a  short  campaign.  Our  columns  pressed  into  the 
Afghan  hills  and  struck  a  few  heavy  blows,  which  shattered  to 
pieces  the  regular  army  the  Amir  Sher  Ali  had  created  with  so 
much  labour.  The  wretched  Amir  fled  towards  the  Russians, 
but  found  himself  repelled.  Then,  deceived  and  humbled  and 
heartbroken,  he  died  on  his  northern  border,  and  all  seemed 
ended. 

At  last,  when  things  were  quiet,  and  there  was  no  chance  of 
service,  Guy  Langley  and  Helen  Treveryan  were  made  one.  Guy 
came  down  to  Syntia,  and  they  were  married  in  the  little  church 
where  they  had  been  so  often  together.  Dale  was  best  man,  and 
Colonel  Aylmer  gave  Helen  away.  The  Thirtieth  were  in  great 
force ;  they  were  determined,  St.  Orme  said,  to  stand  by  the  poor 
beggar  to  the  last  and  help  him  to  die  game. 

Among  all  the  presents  Guy  and  Helen  received,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  was  a  half -hoop  of  large  diamonds  sent  to  Helen 
by  Denham.  *  How  lovely  ! '  she  said,  surprised  out  of  her  usual 
composure  ;  *  but  what  could  have  made  Mm  send  it  ?  Oh,  Guy, 
I  don't  like  taking  it  from  him ! '  Guy  did  not  like  it  either,  but 
he  did  not  see  how  she  could  refuse.  When  she  thanked  Denham, 
he  smiled  and  wished  her  all  happiness.  *  I'm  sure  you  deserve 
it,'  he  said  gently,   and  she  could  not  help  looking  surprised. 
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There  was  nothing  from  Wrentham,  of  course,  but  there  was  a 
pretty  pair  of  earrings  and  a  letter  from  her  *  loving  brother ' 
Roland. 

And  then  they  went  away  together,  and  Guy  Langley  under- 
stood how  wonderful  a  treasure  is  a  pure  girl's  love. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

SIMLA 

Gut  Langlet  and  his  bride  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  in  their 
own  house,  which  Helen  declared  to  be  delightful,  when  Guy  re- 
ceived an  offer  which  changed  the  course  of  their  lives. 

His  story  had  become  known,  and  some  interest  was  felt  in 
the  handsome  young  couple.  Directly  he  had  finally  thrown  in 
his  lot  with  the  Indian  army,  it  happened  that  an  opportunity  of 
helping  them  presented  itself.  There  had  been  a  rush  to  the  front 
from  the  headquarters  offices,  and  the  absentees  could  not  return 
until  the  campaign  was  formally  concluded.  Meanwhile,  there 
was  some  want  of  men  to  carry  on  the  work.  An  old  friend  of 
Colonel  Treveryan's,  who  was  holding  an  important  post  in 
Simla,  thought  of  Guy  for  a  temporary  appointment  where  he 
would  have  a  chance  of  showing  his  abilities,  and  he  was  asked 
whether  he  would  like  it. 

There  was  no  prospect  of  active  service,  and  Guy  decided  to 
accept  the  offer.  He  felt  that  it  was  a  great  thing  to  spare  Helen 
the  fearful  heat  of  a  Sangu  summer,  and  he  knew  she  would  not 
go  to  the  hills  alone.  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  be  a  chance  of 
gaining  useful  experience,  and  of  making  himself  known  at  head- 
quarters, and  the  prospect  of  a  season  in  Simla  was  in  itself  a 
pleasant  one. 

Colonel  Graham  said  it  was  a  pity  in  some  ways,  but  advised 
him  not  to  refuse.    After  all,  it  was  only  for  a  few  months. 

MacPherson  snorted.  *  H'm  I  So  you're  going  again,  are 
you  ?  Just  as  you  were  beginning  to  learn  something.  Precious 
lot  of  good  you'll  be  up  there.  But  I  daresay  you'll  know  just  as 
much  about  the  service  aa  the  rest  of  them,— set  of  scribbling 
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clerks.  They'll  make  you  an  aide-de-camp  before  they've  done, 
or  a  O.I.E.,'  and  he  laughed  aloud  in  his  scorn. 

Then  the  little  house  was  shut  up  and  left,  and  before  the 
weather  had  begun  to  get  hot  Guy  and  Helen  started  for  the  hills. 

One  of  their  chief  pleasures  in  going  up  was  the  prospect  of 
meeting  the  Aylmers  again.  Mrs.  Aylmer  had  decided  to  go  to 
Simla  that  year,  and  her  husband  was  coming  up  to  join  her  later 
in  the  season.  She  had  already  settled  herself  when  the  Langleys 
started,  and  with  her  usual  energy  she  made  everything  ready  for 
them. 

They  had  asked  her  to  find  them  a  small  house.  Guy  would 
not  hear  of  living  in  a  hotel.     *  I  could  not  stand  it,'  he  said. 

*  It's  our  first  year ;  let's  have  a  good  time.  I  won't  have  you 
kicking  about  in  these  beastly  Indian  hotels.' 

*  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  very  expensive.' 

*  Never  mind ;  it's  only  once  in  a  way,  and  it's  only  for  a  short 
time.    We'll  economise  when  we  go  back  to  Sangu.' 

*But,  Guy,  those  bills  you  showed  me  are  dreadful.  Your 
tailor's  bill  alone  is  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  I  did  want  to  get 
all  that  dear.' 

*Base  is  the  slave  that  pays,'  Guy  answered,  with  a  laugh. 

*  We  shall  never  get  on  if  we  fritter  away  our  income  on  trades- 
men's bills.  Charity  begins  at  home,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
generous.  And  Poole  hates  having  money  sent  him ;  he  was 
quite  hurt  last  time  I  did  it.  Don't  look  so  solemn,  darling. 
Let's  have  a  good  time  ;  we  shall  only  be  young  once.  Besides, 
I  am  sure  it  pays  for  a  man  to  do  things  decently ;  and  really,  I 
have  never  been  a  bit  extravagant.' 

Helen  sighed.  *0h,  how  I  wish  I  had  a  lot  of  money,'  she 
said;  *I  feel  such  a  burden  to  you.'  But  she  ceased  to  resist, 
and  they  telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Aylmer  to  get  them  a  house. 

When  they  arrived  at  IJmballa,  where  they  had  to  leave  the 
train,  they  found  the  place  crowded.  The  yearly  move  of  the 
Government  offices  was  in  full  swing,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  a 
bed  or  a  conveyance.  However,  they  did  get  on  eventually,  in  a 
ddk  gdri,  the  two  of  them  sitting  very  uncomfortably  inside,  and 
their  necessary  luggage  and  two  servants  and  Bex  finding  a  place 
on  the  roof.  It  was  a  horrid  forty-mile  drive.  All  the  ponies 
were  overworked,  and  some  of  them  jibbed  obstinately ;  and  they 
were  lashed  and  beaten  by  the  native  drivers  until  Helen  could 
not  stand  it,  and  Guy  was  vexed  at  her  for  interfering ;  and  the 
sun  was  hot,  and  the  dust  and  the  files  dreadful.    However,  all 
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things  have  an  end,  and  about  sunset  they  found  themselves 
among  the  stony  spurs  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  Soon  after- 
wards they  drove  up  the  main  street  of  Ealka,  with  much  blow- 
ing of  bugles,  and  alighted,  dusty  and  cramped,  at  the  door  of  a 
hotel. 

An  Indian  hotel  is  a  strange  place.  They  found  they  could 
have  a  little  whitewashed  bedroom  and  dressing-room  in  a  low 
thatched  building  a  few  yards  from  the  road.  You  entered  from 
a  verandah  by  a  latched  glass  door,  the  panes  of  which  were 
covered  on  the  inside  with  thin  red  sdloo  muslin.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  a  drugget,  one  bare  bedstead  strung  with  tape,  and 
two  wooden  chairs.  In  the  dressing-room  was  a  small  table  and 
looking-glass.  Travellers  were  expected  to  provide  their  own 
bedding.  Their  boxes  were  deposited  in  the  verandah  near  their 
door,  and  a  hotel  bearer  brought  them  two  candles.  Dinner  was 
at  seven  o'clock  in  a  neighbouring  building.  It  was  not  luxury, 
but  they  were  glad  to  be  at  rest,  and  quite  prepared  to  be  con- 
tent with  everything.  The  water  felt  pleasantly  cold  ;  and  after 
getting  rid  of  the  dust  of  the  road  they  had  some  food  in  the 
little  common  dining-room,  in  company  with  a  few  other  way- 
worn travellers. 

Then  Guy  went  off  and  made  inquiries  at  the  Post-Office.  It 
was  all  right.  His  telegram  from  Sangu  had  secured  them  a 
tonga  for  the  next  morning.    They  must  start  at  six  o'clock. 

They  got  up  before  daybreak,  and  made  ready  for  their  drive. 
It  was  cool  and  fresh,  and  the  note  of  the  *  hot- weather  bird ' 
sounded  pleasantly  in  the  distance.  They  were  young,  and  had 
slept  well  enough,  though  Helen  had  been  conscious  of  much 
bugling  and  the  sound  of  many  carriage- wheels  during  the  night, 
— fresh  arrivals  from  IJmballa,  and  mails  going  through. 

They  could  take  little  luggage  with  them  in  the  tonga,  a  low 

two-wheeled  cart  with  a  canvas  top,  just  able  to  seat  four,  so  the 

bearer  was  left  behind  to  bring  up  the  boxes  on  the  backs  of 

coolies,  and  Guy  and  Helen  and  old  Kesa,  the  ayah,  packed 

themselves  into  their  vehicle,  carrying  nothing  but  dressing-bags, 

a  little  bedding,  and  enough  clothes  to  last  them  over  a  couple  of 

days.    They  stowed  away  Kesa  and  Rex  in  front  by  the  driver, 

a  big  black-bearded  man,  with  blue  spectacles  and  a  bugle.    Guy 

and  Helen  sat  side  by  side  behind.    The  handy  little  cart,  with 

its  cantering  ponies  and  strong  simple  harness,  was  a  contrast  to 

the  cumbrous  *  diligences '  of  France  and  Switzerland.    The  whole 

thing  was  very  English, — all  for  use,  nothing  for  show. 

s 
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It  was  pleasant  enough  at  first  as  they  rattled  out  of  the  little 
street  and  over  the  bridge,  with  mnch  bugling  and  clanking  of 
the  iron  curricle  bar,  and  for  a  time  afterwards  as  they  went 
up  and  up  in  ever-increasing  cold.  They  had  a  good  broad 
road  with  a  rough  stone  parapet,  and  the  ponies  pushed  along 
merrily.  The  mountain-sides,  across  which  the  road  wound,  were 
brown  with  drought,  and  even  the  pines  looked  burnt  and  poor ; 
but  the  scenery  was  on  a  grand  scale,  with  immense  ravines  and 
sudden  precipices  and  fine  bold  summits.  Here  and  there  they 
saw  an  eagle  soaring  over  the  blue  depths.  They  were  only  in  the 
lower  hills  as  yet,  and  the  great  Himalayan  peaks  were  invisible  ; 
but  even  among  the  lower  hills  there  were  many  places  where  you 
might  have  dropped  the  *  Mighty  Helvellyn '  head  down  into  a 
quiet  chink,  without  any  one  being  much  the  wiser.  To  Guy  it 
was  all  novel  and  striking. 

They  passed  under  Dugshai,  with  its  dreary-looking  barracks, 
and  stopped  for  lunch,  after  four  hours'  drive,  at  another  bare 
brown  hill,  Solun.  They  were  getting  tired  of  it  by  that  time,  for 
the  motion  of  the  tonga  was  anything  but  easy,  and  sometimes 
they  got  a  jolt  which  nearly  shook  the  breath  out  of  them.  The 
dust  was  bad  too,  and  the  incessant  rattle  of  the  iron  bar  gave 
Helen  a  headache. 

*  Half-way, — nearly  thirty  miles,'  Guy  said,  as  he  got  out  and 
shook  the  thick  of  the  dust  off  him.  *  By  Jove  !  what  a  ghastly 
place  for  European  troops  to  be  quartered  in.  I  hope  Simla  is 
not  like  this.' 

It  was  a  depressing  place  to  look  at, — steep  hillsides  covered 
with  dry  grass  and  little  stifly-built  barracks.  They  felt  better 
when  they  had  washed  their  faces  and  hands  in  the  cold  mountain 
water  in  a  little  room  that  smelt  of  pine- wood,  and  had  eaten  some 
lunch  in  the  dining-room  at  the  end  of  the  verandah  ;  then  they 
packed  themselves  into  their  tonga  again,  and  the  ponies  went  off 
at  a  canter,  and  Guy  smoked.  The  relief  did  not  last  long.  The 
air  grew  colder  and  colder  in  the  shade,  but  the  sun  was  hot;  the 
tonga  bumped  and  jangled,  and  the  dust  flew  over  them  from  the 
front,  and  came  curling  in  over  the  low  footboard  behind ;  the 
sulky  bullock-carts  and  the  strings  of  stupid  frightened  camels 
would  not  get  out  of  the  way,  in  spite  of  the  driver's  bugling  and 
abuse.  Old  Kesa,  in  front,  began  to  grumble  with  weariness  and 
disgust:  Guy  and  Helen  took  to  watching  for  the  milestones ;  and 
altogether  they  were  heartily  sick  of  it,  when  at  last  they  crossed 
the  neck  that  divides  Simla  from  Tara  Devi.    Simla  had  been  in 
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sight  for  some  time  past,  and  they  had  had  a  good  look  at  it  when 
they  got  down  for  a  few  seconds  to  stretch  their  cramped  legs  at 
one  of  the  four-mile  change  stations. 

Eastward,  away  to  the  right,  was  a  dark,  round,  wooded  hill 
dotted  with  houses  ;  then  a  mass  of  buildings  clustering  about 
the  top  of  a  steep  ridge,  and  extending  some  way  down  its  face ; 
then  to  the  left  some  smaller  hills,  also  dotted  with  houses  ;  and 
two  or  three  miles  farther  west  again  two  bare  conical  points,  the 
military  station  at  Jutdg.  Simla  itself  was  not  pretty,  but  tiiere 
were  some  magnificent  valleys  to  right  and  left,  with  patches  of 
terrace  cultivation  and  tiny  villages  clinging  to  the  steep  mountain- 
sides. The  green  of  the  young  wheat  was  very  bright,  and  the 
fruit  trees  were  in  blossom,  looking  in  the  distance  like  puffe  of 
white  or  pink  smoke. 

They  drove  under  the  cliflfe  at  the  back  of  Tara  Devi,  where 
the  huge  lammergeyers  were  wheeling  in  the  air,  and  crossed  the 
neck,  and  then  wound  in  and  out  round  the  wooded  spurs  which 
jutted  from  the  Simla  ridge.  It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon, 
but  they  were  longing  to  get  to  their  journey's  end,  and  these 
windings  seemed  numberless.  At  last,  as  they  came  jangling 
round  a  corner  in  the  midst  of  a  choking  cloud  of  dust,  there 
was  a  call  from  a  little  pathway  in  the  trees  above  them,  and 
the  tonga  came  to  a  stop.  A  servant  whom  they  had  sent  on  in 
advance  had  come  down  to  watch  for  them  and  save  them  an 
unnecessary  journey  to  the  tonga  terminus. 

They  got  out  of  their  low  seats,  feeling  very  stiff  and  cramped, 
on  to  a  road  where  the  dust  lay  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Helen, 
with  her  gray  silk  travelling  coat  and  gray  veil,  did  not  show  it 
so  much,  but  poor  old  Kesa  was  half -smothered  with  dust,  and 
very  cross,  and  Guy's  moustache  and  eyebrows  were  gray,  as  were 
the  black  beard  and  blue  puggree  of  the  driver. 

They  took  out  their  things  and  climbed  up  by  a  stony  path, 
through  a  wood  of  pines  and  rhododendrons,  until  they  came  to 
their  own  house.  This  was  a  tiny  one-storied  chalet  of  rubble 
and  pine,  roofed  with  wooden  shingles.  It  consisted  of  half  a 
dozen  small  rooms,  and  was  built  upon  a  shelf  cut  out  of  the  hill- 
side.  At  the  back  it  almost  touched  the  perpendicular  rock. 
There  was  just  room  to  walk  round  it.  In  front,  to  the  south, 
was  a  wooden  verandah  four  or  five  feet  broad,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  house.  The  site  was  so  narrow  that  this 
verandah  was  supported  by  posts.  There  waa  no  garden  ;  not  a 
yard  of  flat  ground  anywhere,  except  in  front  of  the  *  hall  door ' 
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at  the  eastern  end,  where  the  end  of  the  shelf  was  big  enough  to 
turn  a  horse  upon.  The  kitchen  and  servants^  houses  and  stables 
formed  two  rows  of  little  stone  huts,  clinging  to  the  face  of  the 
slope  some  way  from  the  house. 

The  whole  thing  from  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  looked 
like  a  toy, — a  rather  pretty  toy.  The  rooms  were  small,  and 
miserably  furnished  with  a  few  rickety  chairs,  tables,  and 
couches.  The  ceilings  consisted  of  whitewashed  cloth,  the  fire- 
places of  whitewashed  stone  and  earth.  The  pine-wood  doorways 
and  wainscots  sloped,  as  if  the  house  were  going  to  slide  bodily 
down  the  hill.  Iliere  was  not  a  horizontal  line  anywhere,  and  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  to  hang  a  picture  so  that  it  looked 
straight.  This  was  the  house  about  which  they  had  been  so 
extravagant.  For  seven  months'  rent  of  it  they  were  to  pay  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  said ; 
it  was  clean,  and  smelt  deliciously  of  pine-wood. 

Unaccustomed  to  Himalayan  houses,  Guy  walked  through  the 
rooms  in  silence,  but  with  ever-increasing  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust. When  he  came  back  to  the  drawing-room,  after  a  long 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  his  eyes,  he  was 
looking  very  gloomy  indeed.  Helen  had  got  back  before  him, 
and  was  making  preparations  for  some  tea.  She  looked  up  at  his 
face  and  then  broke  into  a  laugh. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  she  said,  with  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

*  Are  you  very  disappointed  ?    I  think  it's  a  dear  little  house.' 

*I  think  it's  perfectly  beastly.  I  can't  imagine  how  Mrs. 
Aylmer  took  such  a  place.  I  don't  care  a  rap  where  I  am,  but 
this  is  really  not  fit  for  you  to  live  in.' 

*  You  don't  know,  Guy.  All  the  hill  houses  are  the  same,  all 
the  small  ones  at  least ;  and  you  will  see  how  comfortable  we 
shall  make  it  with  a  few  cane  chairs  and  hangings  and  nicknacks ; 
and  look  here,  isn't  that  worth  something  ? ' 

She  drew  him  out  through  the  window  on  to  the  verandah. 
Below  them  lay  a  valley,  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth  and 
several  miles  across,  bounded  by  thickly-wooded  hills.  The  rocky 
stream  at  the  bottom  was  hidden  by  overlapping  spurs.  Tower- 
ing above  the  valley,  to  their  left,  was  the  dark  rounded  form  of 

*  Jakko,'  and  more  to  their  front,  over  two  long  pine-clad  ridges, 
rose  a  mountain  whose  broad  summit  was  still  white  with  snow. 
The  afternoon  sun  fell  full  upon  it,  and  showed  up  snow  and  rock 
and  deep  ravine.  Then  the  sky-line  of  the  hills  swept  round  to 
the  right,  to  the  great  mass  of  Tara  Devi  with  its  wooded  sides 
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and  rolling  grassy  top.  To  the  right  of  Tara  Devi  was  the  neck 
over  which  they  had  come.  The  picture  was  framed  by  the  tops 
and  boughs  of  the  near  pine  trees,  which,  springing  from  the 
hill-side  about  the  house,  stood  out  against  the  deep  blue  sky  on 
both  sides  and  against  the  deeper  blue  of  the  valley  below.  At 
one  point,  to  the  left,  a  great  bough  of  rhododendron,  covered 
with  crimson  blossom,  broke  into  the  upper  blue.  A  light  cool 
wind  came  through  the  wood,  with  a  sound  like  the  distant  mur- 
mur of  the  sea,  and  here  and  there  the  pine  needles  moved  and 
glistened  in  the  sun.  All  round  them  was  the  faint  chirp  and 
hum  of  insects,  which,  in  these  great  mountains,  needed  rather 
the  warmth  of  day  than  the  coolness  of  nightfall  to  wake  them 
into  life. 

Guy  stood  looking  out  in  silence.  Helen  had  clasped  both  her 
hands  over  his  arm  and  was  standing  by  him.  After  a  few 
seconds  she  put  her  brown  head  against  his  shoulder.  '  Isnt 
that  something  to  be  grateful  for  ? ' 

And  he  bent  and  kissed  her  and  said,  ^  I'm  not  human.  Pm  a 
beast,  a  vulgar  unpardonable  beast.' 

Then  they  came  in  again  and  had  some  tea,  and  started  off  to 
reconnoitre.  They  examined  their  small  estate,  and  made  out 
their  plans,  and  found  their  way  to  the  Mall,  the  main  road  of 
Simla,  which  was  just  above  them.  *  I'm  not  very  tidy,'  Helen 
said  ;  but  Guy  looked  at  her  with  admiration  in  his  eyes. 

*  We  shan't  meet  any  one  we  know,  and  they  would  none  of 
them  be  fit  to  black  your  boots,  if  we  did.'  She  was  neat  enough 
in  reality.  Her  gray  travelling  dress  showed  little  sign  of  dust, 
and  she  had  somehow  evolved  a  rather  smart  hat  and  jacket. 

They  walked  a  little  way  up  the  Mall, — a  dusty  road  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  towards  Jakko— and  saw  a  good  many  men 
riding  ponies,  and  some  ladies  in  dandies  and  jhampdns  carried 
on  men's  shoulders.  Away  to  the  north,  beyond  another  great 
valley,  were  some  fine  mountain  masses,  and  the  peaks  of  the 
snowy  range  rose  beyond  them  on  the  sky-line.  Every  one 
seemed  extremely  cheerful,  but  at  first  there  was  something  a 
little  depressing  about  the  bright  stillness  of  the  air.  Bex  did 
not  find  it  depressing.  He  came  across  a  monkey,  which  sat  on 
a  tree  and  chattered  at  him,  and  made  him  very  wild  and  happy. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  had  sent  word  that  she  would  come  over  about 
five  o'clock,  and  they  met  her  as  they  got  back  to  their  own 
turning. 

*  There  they  are,'  they  heard  Mabs  say ;  *  there's  the  Lieben 
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Longen  dog,^  and  the  next  moment  Bex  was  covering  her  with 
kisses.    She  repressed  him  as  they  came  up. 

*  Isn't  it  a  jolly  place?'  she  said  to  Guy.  *  I  like  it  ever  so 
much  better  than  Mussooree.  Only  perhaps  that's  because  I've 
got  mummie.  It  is  always  horrid  without  mummie.  Unless  of 
course  I've  got  Auntie  Helen,'  she  added  politely. 

Guy  laughed.  *  You  little  humbug,'  he  said ;  *  I  don't  believe 
you  care  for  Auntie  Helen  a  bit.' 

*  Yes  I  do.  I  care  for  her  very  much.  Only  of  course  I  love 
my  mummie  just  one  little  weeny  bit  the  best.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  sat  and  chatted  for  a  time,  and  they  watched  the 
sunset  flush  come  up  in  the  eastern  sky  over  the  snowy  summit 
of  the  *  Chor,'  and  fade  into  gray.    Then  Mrs,  Aylmer  went  off. 

*  The  cold  comes  on  so  suddenly,'  she  said,  *  as  the  sun  goes 
down.  I  must  get  Mabs  in.  Don't  you  two  stay  out  and  get  a 
chill.' 

They  had  a  pleasant  dinner  Ute-h-Ute  in  their  tiny  dining- 
room,  which  looked  very  cosy  with  the  curtains  drawn  and  a 
bright  wood  fire  blazing.  Then  Guy  had  his  cigar  in  front  of  it, 
and  they  went  to  bed  and  slept  the  sleep  of  tired  young  people. 

Next  day  their  Simla  life  began.  It  was  enjoyable  enough. 
Guy  was,  of  course,  raw  at  his  work,  but  he  was  clever  and  had 
a  turn  for  writing,  and  he  worked  hard.  Before  many  days  were 
over  he  was  really  interested,  and  he  had  made  a  good  impression 
upon  his  superiors;  his  manners  and  appearance  were  in  his 
favour.  Helen  supported  him  well ;  her  experience  in  her 
father's  house  had  been  of  use  to  her  in  many  ways,  and  it  had 
cured  her  of  girlish  shyness,  or  at  least  of  girlish  awkwardness. 
Every  one  called  on  the  young  bride,  and  most  people,  most  men 
certainly,  went  away  charmed  with  her.  Before  long  they 
received  hearty  greetings  at  every  step  as  they  rode  along  the 
Mall  in  the  evenings ;  Guy,  with  his  slight,  tall  figure  and  easy 
seat  looking  very  well  on  his  big  charger,  and  Helen  looking  even 
better  on  Sultan,  with  Rex  by  her  side. 

Altogether,  the  year  opened  brightly  for  Guy  and  his  wife. 
They  had  everything  they  wanted.  They  were  young,  handsome, 
healthy,  and  in  love.  They  had  not  had  time  to  feel  any  difficulty 
about  money,  or  other  troubles ;  the  gloss  had  not  begun  to  wear 
off.    The  world  seemed  to  wish  them  well. 
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SIMLA 

Tbe  real  '  season '  in  Simla,  the  dining  and  dancing  and  dram- 
ming, did  not  begin  until  the  Queen^s  Birthday.  By  that  time 
the  Langleys  had  settled  down  to  their  life  and  knew  every  one. 
Helen  had  gone  round  in  a  jolting  jkampdn  duly  returning  her 
calls,  a  hundred  or  more,  in  the  sun  and  dust  of  the  summer 
noontides.  Sometimes  she  rode  Sultan,  but  it  was  a  trouble 
getting  on  and  off  without  help,  and  though  she  looked  very  nice 
in  her  smart  gray  helmet  with  the  ^'Sk  puggree^  she  felt  the  sun. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Queen's  Birthday,  Guy  went  off  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Viceroy,  It 
was  a  curv)us  sight.  The  Mall  was  covered  with  civil  and  mili- 
tary ofl&cers,  in  full  uniform,  riding  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
animals.  The  majority  were  mounted  on  ponies,  some  on  ridi- 
culous shambling  ponies,  all  mane  and  tail.  A  distinguished 
warrior,  his  helmet  covered  with  plumes  and  his  bosom  with 
medals,  riding  a  thirteen-hand  split-eared  goont,  with  a  head 
like  a  portmanteau  and  a  mane  like  the  falls  of  Niagara,  is  a 
sight  to  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death.  Guy  Langley 
was  glad  to  feel  his  big  charger  under  him. 

It  is  worse  now,  they  say.  When  you  leave  the  Viceregal 
Lodge  you  see  Her  Majesty's  army  being  carted  away  mjinrik- 
shas.  Imagine  an  officer  commanding  a  cavalry  regiment  being 
taken  to  a  party  in  a  perambulator  pushed  by  four  little  Hin- 
doos I 

There  was  little  room  for  the  crowd  in  the  small  uncomfort- 
able Government  House  where  Lord  Lytton  had  to  receive  his 
subjects  ;  but  these  things  are  well  managed  in  India,  and  the 
lev4e  was  soon  over.  The  Englishmen  went  past  with  every  sort 
of  salute,  one  or  two  facing  the  Viceroy  fairly  and  bowing,  some 
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makmg  a  deep  reverence  sideways,  some  nodding  hastily  over 
their  shoulders,  some  smiling  a  familiar  smile,  some  looking  as 
pale  and  frightened  as  if  they  were  being  led  out  for  execution  ; 
most  were  in  military  uniform,  some  in  diplomatic  blue  and  gold, 
a  few  in  plain  evening  dress.  The  natives,  who  do  not  share  the 
English  horror  of  ceremonies,  wanted  more  time  in  order  to  make 
their  bow  with  dignity,  and  were  rather  hustled  in  consequence. 
The  most  awful  hash  was  made  of  their  names,  chiefly  because, 
in  spite  of  requests  to  the  contrary,  they  would  persist  in  handing 
up  cards  covered  with  a  very  detailed  description  of  themselves 
and  their  condition  in  life,  expressed  in  very  small  writing.  The 
officer  who  had  been  reading  off  *  Colonel  Green — Colonel  Jones 
— Mr.  Brown — Major  Robinson — Captain  Smith,'  as  fast  as  he 
could  go,  was  filled  with  despair  when  they  handed  him  one  of 
these  terrible  conundrums,  and  he  saw  a  stately  gentleman  in 
gold  brocade  standing  motionless  before  him.  If,  in  the  anguish 
of  the  moment,  he  made  a  hasty  and  very  unsuccessful  shot  at 
the  answer,  was  it  altogether  surprising  ?  But  the  stately  gentle- 
man in  gold  brocade  salaamed  sadly,  and  went  his  way  with  a 
reproachful  look.  Had  he  come  hundreds  of  miles  for  this  ?  How 
would  the  Lord  Sahib  ever  recognise  him  hereafter  ?  The  native 
military  officers  saluted  and  presented  the  hilt  of  their  swords  to 
be  touched  by  the  Viceroy,  which  looked  graceful  and  soldier- 
like. 

After  the  lev^  was  over,  office  men  took  advantage  of  the 
holiday  to  go  about  calling,  in  spite  of  uniform.  Guy  dropped 
into  the  Aylmers'.  *  They  won't  know  me  in  this  get-up,'  he 
thought,  with  a  pang  of  regret,  though  the  uniform  of  Baillie's 
Horse  was  handsome  enough. 

He  walked  into  the  little  drawing-room  and  waited  for  Mrs. 
Aylmer,  who  would  be  in  directly,  the  servant  said.  After  a 
minute  or  two  Guy  went  up  to  the  window,  which  looked  out 
northwards  towards  the  snowy  range.  Mabs  was  sitting  near  the 
comer  of  the  verandah  with  a  kitten  in  her  lap,  apparently  doing 
nothing.  He  tapped  on  the  pane,  and  she  looked  round  and 
nodded,  but  turned  away  again  and  took  no  further  notice.  Guy 
opened  the  window  and  walked  out.  *You  little  wretch,'  he 
said,  stooping  down  and  kissing  the  top  of  her  head ;  *  why  don't 
you  say  good  morning  ? ' 

*  I  did, — at  least  I  bowed.' 

*  Bowed  1  you  image  1    Give  me  a  kiss.' 

Mabs  complied,  but  with  a  grave  and  preoccupied  manner. 
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*  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Mabs  ?  You  are  not  going  to  drop 
me,  are  you?' 

Mabs  hesitated.     *  I  haven't  been  very  good  to-day,*  she  said 
at  last,  with  a  look  of  trouble  in  her  face. 
'  Haven't  you  ? ' 
'  Not  particularly  extra.^ 

*  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing  ? ' 

*  I  haven't  been  nice  to  Mademoiselle.' 

*  Oh  dear,  that's  very  sad.    Tell  us  all  about  it.' 

*  Well,  do  you  think  it's  fair  to  have  to  talk  French  on  holi- 
days ? ' 

*  Certainly  not.' 

^  Well,  that  was  it.  When  Mademoiselle  came  to  breakfast  I 
said,  **Ck)od  morning,"  and  she  said,  "  J5o?vow^,"  and  that  I 
ought  to  talk  French.  So  I  said,  *'  But  it's  a  holiday."  And  she 
said  that  didn't  matter,  and  that  I  could  talk  French  just  as  well 
on  holidays  as  other  days.  And  I  said,  **  But  it's  not  a  common 
sort  of  holiday ;  it's  the  Queen's  Birthday."  And  she  said  I  was 
talking  nonsense.  And  I  said,  '^It's  not  nonsense.  I  don't 
think  it  is  at  all  right  to  talk  fSrench  on  the  Queen's  Birthday. 
I'm  sure  she  would  be  very  vexed  indeed  if  she  knew  it." ' 

Guy  laughed. 

*  Well,  don't  you  think  she  would  ? ' 

'  Yes,  of  course ;  she  would  probably  say,  "  Off  with  her 
head  !  "  like  the  White  Queen  in  Little  Alice.    Go  on.' 

*Well,  then,  she  said,  ^^  AllonSy  ma  cih4rie"  And  I  said, 
'*  I'm  not  sherry  ;  I'm  a  little  girl.  Sherry's  wine  that  you  have 
with  your  soup.  I  think  French  must  be  a  silly  sort  of  language 
not  to  know  the  difference  between  little  girls  and  soup-wine." 
And  then  she  said,  **  It  is  you  who  are  silly."  And  I  said,  "  No, 
I'm  not." ' 

Guy  interposed  for  the  sake  of  principle  :  '  I  say,  Mabs,  that 
wasn't  quite  up  to  your  usual  form ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  was  a 
little  feeble,  besides  being  rude.    Don't  you  ? ' 

Mabs  reflected.     *  Yes  ;  I  suppose  it  was,  a  little.    Only  .  .  .' 

*  Only  what  ?  Only  you  got  out  the  wrong  side  of  your  bed 
this  morning,  and  you  did  not  care  what  you  said  so  long  as  you 
could  be  aggravating  ? ' 

Mabs  nodded.  * 

'I  see ;  excellent  sentiment.  Well,  we've  all  been  young. 
What  happened  next  ? ' 

'  Well,  then,  Mademoiselle  said,  "Don't  contradict ;  you  are 
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very  silly."  And  then  she  said,  *'  Besides,  I  didn't  say  sherry,  I 
said  «Acrrec,"  like  French  people  do,  yon  know,  all  down  inside 
their  throats,  kind  of.  So  I  said,  **  Well,  then,  sherree,^^  And 
then  she  got  very  cross,  and  said  I  was  a  beast.' 

'  Oh  come,  Mabs  I ' 

'  She  did.  She  said,  ''  Que  wus  ites  bite,^^  and  that  I  was 
mde  and  she  wonld  tell  mnmmie.' 

Mabs  stopped.     '  Well ?'  Guy  said. 

'  Well,  then,  mnmmie  came  in,  and  she  told  her,  and,  and  .  . . 
mnmmie  was  vexed  with  me.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  pathetic  break  in  her  voice.  The 
blue  eyes  were  quite  full  now,  and  the  comers  of  the  little  mouth 
drooped  and  quivered.  Guy's  principles  vanished  into  thin  air. 
What  did  it  matter  to  him  that  she  had  been  naughty  and  trouble- 
some? 'Poor  darling, 'he  said;  'what  a  shame.  Never  mind. 
Mademoiselle's  a  horrid  old  cat,  and  it  was  all  her  fault.' 

Mabs  was  a  thorough  woman ;  she  had  got  the  sympathy  she 
wanted,  now  her  loyalty  rose  in  arms.  '  No,'  she  said,  with  her 
tiny  finger  up.  *  Naughty  boy  I  Mother  said  it  was  very  rude 
of  me,  and  I  must  beg  pardon.' 

Guy  was  corrected.    *  Oh,  did  she  ?    Have  you  done  it  ?  * 

'  Yes.  I  didn't  want  to  at  first,  but  I  have  now ;  and  I  do  so 
want  mummie  to  come.    Do  you  think  she'll  come  soon  ? ' 

'  Yes,  very  soon.    But  you're  sure  you  did  just  what  she  told 

you?' 

'  Yes.    I  said,  ^^Mademoiselle,  je  suis  hien  fdchie  qtie  fat  4ti 

michante,  et  je  ne  serai  jamais  michante  encore,  et  je  parlerai 

Frangais  si  vous  voulez,^'* ' 

'  And  what  did  she  say  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  but  she's  all  right  now.* 

*  Quite  sure  ? ' 

*  Yes.  Oh,  I  know  what  she  said.  She  said  she  hoped  this 
would  be  a  lesson  to  me,  and  that  I  was  to  go  away  because  she 
wanted  to  write  letters.' 

*  Then  come  along,  and  let  us  see  your  garden.  You  said 
you'd  show  it  me. ' 

'  Yes,  but  I  do  want  to  see  mummie  first.  I  can't  really  enjoy 
gardens  or  anything  when  she  is  vexed.' 

*  But  she  won't  be  vexed  now.    She'll  be  quite  satisfied.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  so  ?    Really  and  truly  ?    Honour  bright  ? ' 

'  Yes,  honour  bright.    Come  along.' 

Mabs  deposited  the  kitten  on  a  fiower-stand  with  a  parting 
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kiss  and  a  word  of  warning.  '  Now,  pussy,  be  a  good  child,  and 
don't  get  into  any  mischief  while  I  am  away ;  and  mind  you're 
not  rude  to  your  governess,  because  that's  not  at  all  lady-like.' 
Then  she  took  Guy  off  and  showed  him  her  garden,  a  little  slip  of 
earth  with  a  few  nasturtiums  in  it.  After  that  she  led  him  to  a 
comer  of  the  lawn  where  there  were  some  shrubs.  '  Inside  there's 
my  -visiting  place,'  she  said.  *  Let's  have  some  fun ;  I'll  go  in, 
and  you  pretend  you've  come  to  call.    Will  you  ? ' 

'  All  right,  but  how  do  you  get  in  \ '  Guy  said,  with  a  rueful 
look  at  his  uniform. 

*  Oh,  I'll  show  you.  It's  awful  jolly  when  you're  inside.'  She 
dived  in  under  an  overhanging  branch  and  disappeared. 

'  Come  on  now, — I'm  ready.' 

Guy  looked  at  the  ground.  The  grass  was  quite  dry.  It 
could  not  hurt  his  clothes  much.  Next  moment  his  head  and 
shoulders  were  in  Mabs's  drawing-room.  There  was  no  room  for 
more  of  him,  as  it  was  only  about  four  feet  square.  His  long 
legs  protruded  from  the  bushes,  spurs  up. 

*  Oh,  how  d'ye  do  ? '  Mabs  said ;  *  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Jones.    I  hope  you  are  quite  well  again.' 

*  Quite  well,  thank  you.' 

*  Hiat's  right.  No  more  colds,  or  fever,  or,^or  typhoid,  or 
anything  ? ' 

*  Well,  yes ;  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  have  had  a  touch  of 
typhoid  two  or  three  times.' 

*  Dear,  dear,  how  troublesome  I  You  really  ought  to  be  more 
careful  of  yourself,  dear  Mrs.  Jones,  for  the  sake  of  those  sweet 
children.' 

*  What  are  you  two  babies  doing  there?'  Mrs.  Aylmer's  voice 
said  outside,  and  Mabs  jumped  up  with  a  cry  of  delight.  Guy 
backed  out  of  the  leafy  doorway  with  a  laugh,  and  Mabs's  sweet 
face  followed  him.  In  a  moment  she  had  her  arms  round  her 
mother's  neck,  and  was  telling  her  all  about  Mademoiselle  Duf our. 
Mrs.  Aylmer  listened  quietly,  and  then  kissed  her.  *  That's  all 
right,  darling.     Now  we  won't  talk  about  it  any  more.' 

When  Guy  had  stayed  a  few  minutes  and  gone  on,  Mrs. 
Aylmer  sat  in  the  drawing-room  thinking  about  him.  *I  was 
hard  on  him,'  she  said  to  herself.  'Arthur  was  right :  he  has 
stuck  to  Helen  as  well  as  any  one  could  have  done ;  and  a  man 
who  is  so  good  to  children  can't  have  much  the  matter  with  him. 
And  yet,  I  never  feel  quite  certain  of  him  somehow.' 

As  the  weeks  went  on,  Mrs.  Aylmer's  vague  feeling  of  doubt 
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recurred  and  deepened.  She  had  really  not  much  to  go  upon, 
but  occasionally  she  met  Helen  alone,  and  fancied  that  the  girl 
seemed  a  little  confused  and  anxious  to  explain  Guy's  absence. 
Then  she  saw  Guy  enjoying  himself  very  heartily  at  dances  and 
elsewhere,  without  much  apparent  reference  to  his  young  wife. 
He  seemed  to  have  made  very  great  friends  again  with  Mrs. 
Dangerfield,  who  had  also  come  up  to  see  Simla.  Mrs.  Aylmer 
did  not  like  it  altogether. 

There  was  some  slight  foundation  for  her  uneasiness.  The 
time  had  come  when  Helen  must  undergo  the  inevitable  process  ; 
her  husband  was  beginning  to  let  her  see  his  real  self,  and  occa- 
sionally she  came  upon  some  stratum  of  his  character  which 
made  her  uncomfortable.  She  could  not  help  being  troubled  by 
his  want  of  steadiness  in  religious  matters.  Sometimes  he  seemed 
serious  and  full  of  strong  feeling ;  at  other  times  he  was  careless 
and  inclined  to  be  flippant.  One  Sunday  he  had  been  looking 
about  him  and  yawning  all  the  service.  Afterwards,  when  he 
had  mounted  and  ridden  up  to  her  jhampdn,  he  said,  *  What  an 
infernally  long  sermon  that  was.  The  old  beggar  bored  me  so 
that  I  very  nearly  gave  him  nothing.' 

*  Oh,  Guy  I  I  thought  you  would  like  to  give  to  that.  It  is 
such  a  really  good  thing,  and  it's  for  the  army.' 

*  Oh  yes.  It  wasn't  having  to  give  that  I  minded ;  it  was  the 
sermon.  As  the  Frenchman  said  of  the  flea,  "  Ce  n* est  pas  la 
piqUrBy  c'est  la pi^omenade.^'' ' 

Helen  laughed,  but  she  did  not  like  it.  The  preacher  had 
been  so  earnest,  poor  fellow.    It  seemed  unfeeling. 

Then  Guy  had  taken  to  Sunday  afternoon  tennis.  *  You  don't 
mind,  do  you  ? '  he  said,  well  knowing  that  she  would  not  like 
it,  and  a  little  uncomfortable  at  broaching  the  subject. 

*  My  darling,  it  isn't  my  affair,'  she  answered.  *  If  you  see 
no  harm  in  it  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm, — for  you.' 

'  But  you'll  come  too  ?    I  accepted  for  you.' 
'  I  would  rather  not.' 

*  Oh,  do  come.  I  can't  leave  you  all  alone.  What  harm  can 
there  be  in  a  game  of  tennis  any  more  than  a  walk  ? ' 

She  gave  in  and  went  at  once ;  but  she  would  not  go  any 
more.  *  You  go,  Guy,'  she  said  the  second  time.  *  I  would 
rather  not.    I  don't  care  about  it.    Don't  ask  me,  please.' 

He  tried  in  vain  to  change  her  mind.  *You  are  sure  you 
don't  mind  my  leaving  you  ? '  he  asked  at  last. 

And  she  laughed  and  answered,  *  Don't  be  so  conceited.    Do 
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you  think  I  can't  get  on  without  you  for  an  hour  or  two  ? '  But 
she  spent  a  rather  sad  afternoon,  and  the  thought  came  to  her :  ^  I 
wonder  whether  he  is  beginning  to  get  tired  of  me  abeady  ? '  She 
drove  the  thought  away,  and  told  herself  that  men  must  have 
exercise  and  amusement ;  but  it  pained  her  a  little. 

After  that  she  and  Rex  used  to  go  for  a  walk  on  Sunday, 
generally  round  Summer  Hill, — a  pretty  winding  road  where 
there  were  some  beautiful  views,  though  the  crimson  rhododen- 
drons had  gone  now,  and  the  hill-sides  were  very  brown,  and  the 
snows  were  hidden  by  the  summer  haze.  After  a  few  Sundays 
she  fancied  that  people  noticed  her  being  alone ;  then  she  gave 
up  going  out.  In  the  evening  Guy  used  to  be  very  dear  and 
loving,  and  she  forgot  her  afternoon ;  but  it  came  again  next 
week. 

Then  the  war  was  wound  up,  and  officers  began  returning 
from  the  front.  Helen  was  keenly  interested  in  it  all.  It  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  her  to  listen  to  stories  of  the  campaign  instead  of 
personal  gossip  about  those  around  her.  Guy  did  not  seem  to 
care  very  much.  He  had  been  keen  to  go  on  service ;  but  he  was 
bored  by  the  recital  of  other  men's  experiences.  *  It's  stale  now,' 
he  said,  *  and  we  read  it  all  in  the  papers.'  She  could  not 
understand  him  altogether,  and  again  she  was  conscious  of  a 
slight  sense  of  disappointment. 

Then  at  the  dances  it  seemed  to  her  that  Guy  was  not  quite 
so  fond  of  being  with  her  as  he  used  to  be.  He  still  said  no  one 
danced  liked  her,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  their  waltzes  together ; 
but  he  also  evidently  enjoyed  his  waltzes  with  others,  and  sitting 
with  them  in  very  remote  comers ;  and  occasionally  he  did  not 
turn  up  when  she  was  engaged  to  him.  It  was  quite  natural, 
she  argued,  and  quite  right.  She  would  not  have  it  otherwise, 
and  yet  somehow,  at  times,  she  felt  a  little  out  in  the  cold.  But, 
after  all,  she  had  not  very  much  to  trouble  her.  She  loved  her 
husband,  and  believed  he  loved  her,  and  these  things  were  but 
crumpled  rose-leaves.  She  would  have  been  very  much  sur- 
prised, and  very  angry,  at  any  hint  that  she  was  not  perfectly 
happy  with  Guy,  who  was  warm  and  loving  and  good  to 
her. 

Altogether,  the  life  was  very  pleasant  in  many  ways.  They 
went  out  a  great  deal  to  dinners  and  dances;  and  Helen  was 
young  enough  and  bright  enough  to  enjoy  going  out  when  there 
were  not  too  many  nights  of  it  in  succession.  Occasionally, 
when  Guy  could  get  away,  they  went  to  a  picnic  in  the  woods. 
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In  the  evenings  they  generally  rode  or  played  tennis.  The  courts 
were  cut  out  of  the  wooded  hill-sides ;  and  the  kites  and  the  great 
yellow-headed  eagles  came  and  looked  on  from  the  blue  sky 
above ;  and  if  you  hit  a  ball  over  the  wire-netting  it  probably 
went  down  five  or  six  hundred  feet  through  the  trees.  Then 
there  were  the  merry  gymkhdnas  at  Annandale,  a  grassy  basin 
among  the  pines.  All  Simla  used  to  gather  there  one  afternoon 
a  week,  and  the  jhampdns  and  dandies  were  put  down  on  the 
bank  by  the  cricket  pavilion;  and  there  was  pony-racing  and 
tent-pegging,  and  tilting  at  the  ring  for  the  ladies,  and  all  sorts 
of  sport.  At  sunset  it  ended,  and  the  crowd  went  streaming  up 
through  the  darkening  woods  to  the  Mall.  There  was  some  good 
music  to  be  heard  too,  and  there  was  the  little  theatre ;  and 
altogether,  people  managed  to  amuse  themselves  very  well  in- 
deed. 

Behind  all  the  fun  was  a  great  quantity  of  solid  work.  Many 
scores  of  men  who  were  on  duty  in  Simla,  filling  the  various 
Government  offices  civil  and  military,  were,  as  a  rule,  not  only 
hardworked  but  overworked.  They  began  early  in  the  morning 
and  ended  late,  and  had  little  time  for  amusement.  But  there 
were  plenty  of  idle  men  on  leave,  and  the  fiddling  and  dancing 
went  merrily  on ;  and  the  district  officers  down  in  the  burning 
plains,  and  the  perspiring  merchants  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
imagined  that  the  fiddling  and  dancing  were  the  whole 
thing. 

As  to  the  people  one  met,  Helen  and  Guy  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  very  much  like  their  countrymen  elsewhere, 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  not  surprising. 

Mrs.  Stewart  of  the  Thirtieth,  who  was  fond  of  an  epigram, 
said  the  Simla  ladies  were  all  either  rowdy  or  dowdy ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  rowdy  element  was  very  small  indeed.  In  a  society 
consisting  of  a  few  hundred  people  crowded  upon  a  hill-top, 
where  every  one  knows  every  one  else,  the  fast  set  makes  a  great 
noise  for  its  size ;  but  the  large  majority  of  the  ladies  were  sensi- 
ble, well-bred  Englishwomen  of  the  usual  type.  The  men  were 
mostly  soldiers,  and  almost  all  professional  men  who  knew  their 
business.  Their  conversation  was  apt  to  be  a  little  shoppy  ;  but, 
taking  them  all  round,  the  average  of  gentlemanly  feeling  and 
intellectual  culture  was,  at  least,  as  high  as  among  the  profes- 
sional classes  in  England.  Being  Englishmen,  they  had,  of 
course,  snobs  among  them,  in  high  positions  and  in  low,  and  the 
way  of  these  snobs  was  to  sneer  at  everything  Indian  ;  but  such 
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ynlganty  was  unnBuaL  True  snobbishness  does  not  flonnsh  out 
of  England ;  it  droops  and  dies  in  the  opener  air  of  Greater 
Britain. 

Altogether,  though  it  had  its  drawbacks,  Simla  was  by  no 
means  a  disagreeable  place  of  exile,  and  so  Gay  Langley  and  his 
wife  speedily  concluded. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

A  SIMLA  DINNEB-PABTT 

The  dry  weather  was  over  and  the  rains  had  set  in.  The  Gov< 
eminent  of  India  was  not  depressed  by  the  change.  Their  skies 
were  clear.  The  campaign  in  Afghanistan  had  been  short,  and 
thoroughly  successful.  The  old  Amir  was  dead ;  and  the  new 
Amir  had  seen  the  folly  of  further  resistance.  He  had  signed  a 
treaty,  giving  us  all  we  wanted.  An  English  resident  was  about 
to  be  established  in  Kabul,  and  the  Russian  Mission  had  disap- 
peared into  the  desert.  Our  influence  in  Afghanistan  was  pre- 
dominant. The  star  of  England  was  bright  in  the  Central  Asian 
sky,  and  the  star  of  Russia  looked  faint  and  pale.  It  had  only 
needed  a  little  boldness.  Lord  Lytton  had  stepped  forward  and 
struck  one  determined  blow,  and  all  was  over.  Was  this  the 
bugbear  that  had  frightened  us  for  so  many  years  ?  The  Forward 
school  were  triumphant.  Here  and  there  a  man  who  knew  the 
Afghans,  or  had  read  the  history  of  our  empire  in  the  East,  said, 
*  Wait ;  we're  only  beginning.'  But  the  majority  scoffed.  They 
had  had  enough  of  masterly  inactivity.  Difficulties,  like  Afghans, 
disappeared  if  one  tackled  them  boldly.  Five  hundred  men  and 
a  couple  of  mountain  guns,  properly  handled,  could  go  anywhere 
in  Asia ;  and  for  the  future  we  were  not  going  to  be  afraid  of 
anything  or  anybody.  If  the  Russians  ever  troubled  us  again, 
then  Vive  la  guerre;  d  Tashkent! 

Still  it  was  raining  heavily.  Day  after  day  the  great  gray 
clouds  came  rolling  through  the  gap  by  Tara  Devi,  or  over  the 
ridge  from  the  north,  and  filled  the  valleys  and  swallowed  up  the 
hill-tops.  It  generally  cleared  in  the  evening ;  and  sometimes 
there  were  beautiful  sunsets,  when  the  snowy  range  stood  out 
clear  and  close,  above  a  foreground  of  wooded  hills  and  deep  blue 
valleys  fresh-coloured  by  the  rain  ;  and  to  the  southward  one 
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could  see  the  plains  fifty  miles  away,  and  the  great  rivers  winding 
through  them ;  and  around  the  sinking  sun  the  clouds  grouped 
themselves  in  gorgeous  masses  of  brown  and  crimson  and  gold. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  rained  persistently  from  morning 
till  night,  and  then  it  was  unpleasant. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  Guy  Langley  had  come  home  early 
from  office.  Just  before  lunch-time  there  had  been  a  break ;  the 
rain  ceased,  and  away  to  the  westward  there  was  even  a  little 
patch  of  blue  sky  ;  white  clouds  like  carded  wool  lay  in  the  val- 
leys and  rested  on  the  hill-sides ;  in  places  they  were  drifting 
slowly  upwards  as  if  they  meant  to  rise  into  the  sky  and  dis- 
appear. Guy  looked  out  of  his  wooden  verandah  and  thought  it 
was  going  to  be  fine.  He  would  go  home  to  lunch,  and  they 
would  ride  round  Jakko  in  the  afternoon.  The  week  had  been 
one  of  hard  work.  The  horses  wanted  exercise,  and  so  did  he. 
He  asked  and  received  leave  to  go,  and  walked  home.  The  roads 
were  very  wet ;  and  from  the  wooden  drains  brown  torrents  went 
roaring  down  the  hill-sides  through  the  pines.  The  walls  and 
the  mossy  limbs  of  the  oaks  and  rhododendrons  were  green  with 
delicate  ferns.  They  would  have  a  jolly  ride.  On  a  fine  evening 
nothing  could  be  pleasanter.  There  was  no  dust  now  and  no 
heat-haze ;  and  the  view  away  to  the  snowy  range,  over  the  deep 
blue  khvds  and  the  great  jagged  Shali  peaks,  was  always  lovely. 
They  would  have  a  spin  down  the  straight  bit  at  the  back,  from 
Sinjowlee  village  to  the  convent.  His  Waler  always  shied  a 
little  at  the  end,  where  the  road  sounded  hollow  under  the  black 
rock.  What  an  awful  smash  it  would  be  if  he  ever  went  over  the 
stone  wall  there ;  they  might  go  down  hundreds  of  feet.  You 
could  get  another  good  long  canter  from  Ghota  Simla  to  the 
comer  by  Oakover.  That  was  the  best  way  round  Jakko,  from 
north  to  south.  There  was  very  little  of  the  road  where  you  had 
to  walk  ;  the  downhill  part  was  short. 

Guy  reached  home  without  rain,  and  was  received  with  accla- 
mations. *  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  I '  Helen  said.  *  I  was  beginning  to 
be  afraid  you  had  not  been  able  to  get  away.  I'm  longing  for  a 
ride,  and  Sultan  was  so  fresh  last  time  that  I  could  hardly  hold 
him.' 

But  as  they  sat  at  lunch  it  grew  darker,  and  a  gray  veil  came 
across  the  window.  *Only  a  cloud  drifting  up  the  hill-side,' 
Guy  said. 

Then  it  began  to  rain,  harder  and  harder,  until  they  could 
hardly  hear  each  other  speak  for  the  noise  on  the  wooden  roof. 
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*  Confound  the  rain.  What  a  nuisance  it  is !  I  can't  see 
what  I'm  eating.     It's  as  bad  as  a  London  fog.' 

*  Never  mind.  We've  got  plenty  of  time.  It  is  sure  to  clear 
in  the  afternoon.' 

It  did  not  clear  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  contrary,  the  clouds 
settled  down  more  and  more  heavily,  and  the  sky  became  one 
uniform  dull  gray  without  a  sign  of  light  anywhere,  and  the 
gravel  outside  the  porch  became  a  pool. 

About  four  o'clock,  having  smoked  a  cigar  in  the  verandah  and 
read  the  Pioneer  down  to  the  last  advertisement,  Guy  began  to 
get  thoroughly  bored.  What  is  more  disgusting  than  a  wet 
afternoon  after  a  hearty  lunch  and  a  smoke,  when  one  has 
arranged  to  go  out  and  cannot  settle  down  to  anything  ?  Helen 
had  left  him  to  his  paper,  and  had  gone  indoors  to  write  letters. 
He  called  to  her,  and  she  came  out  with  Bex  through  the  draw- 
ing-room window. 

*Whatisit,  darUng?' 

'  Isn't  this  beastly  ?  The  only  afternoon  I  can  get  too.  We 
might  have  had  such  a  jolly  ride.' 

*  It  is  very  disappointing,  but  it  may  clear  yet.  Only  it  will 
have  to  be  quick.     We  must  get  in  again  by  half -past  six.' 

'  Why  ?  we're  not  dining  out  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  don't  you  remember  ? — with  the  Ashtons.  And  it  will 
take  me  nearly  an  hour  from  here.  It's  right  at  the  very  top  of 
that  dreadful  hill.' 

*  O  Lord  I  that  licks  everything.  It's  sure  to  rain  the  whole 
way  there  and  back  ;  and  I  can't  stand  that  woman.  She  thinks 
a  major-general  is  a  sort  of  little  god,  and  patronises  one  in  the 
most  disgusting  way.' 

*  I  don't  think  she  means  it  really,  and  you  won't  see  much  of 
her.' 

*  I  hope  not.    What  a  cursed  nuisance  it  is  1 ' 

Helen  examined  the  sky.  '  I  really  think  it  is  a  little  lighter 
now,'  she  said.  *  I  will  go  and  get  my  habit  on,  and  if  it  does 
clear  we  can  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  set  off  at  once.  I  will  tell 
them  to  get  the  horses  ready.' 

» All  right.' 

Then  Guy  proceeded  to  make  himself  thoroughly  miserable  by 
setting  his  heart  upon  the  rain  stopping  in  time  to  let  him  have 
his  ride.  What  children  we  are  I  There  is  only  one  thing,  work- 
ing against  time,  that  tries  one  more  than  waiting  against  time. 

Guy  sat  gazing  at  the  sky,  and  smoking,  and  looking  at  his 
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watch,  and  using  bad  language,  which  had  no  sort  of  effect.  The 
clouds  drifted  through  the  trees,  and  at  times  it  looked  as  if  it 
were  going  to  lift,  but  the  rain  always  came  on  again.  On  a  fir 
tree  opposite  the  verandah  there  were  two  of  the  big  black  hill 
crows ;  they  kept  under  shelter  close  to  the  trunk,  and  occasion- 
ally one  of  them  took  a  little  exercise  by  hopping  up  or  down 
from  one  branch  to  another,  round  and  round  the  body  of  the 
tree.  Then  they  cawed  to  one  another  faintly,  in  a  bored,  listless 
kind  of  way,  very  much  at  the  back  of  their  throats.  Close  by, 
on  the  very  topmost  shoot  of  a  deodar,  sat  a  kite  defying  the 
rain.  Occasionally  he  shook  the  water  from  his  feathers.  Guy 
looked  at  the  keen  aquiline  head,  and  thought  what  a  fool  the 
kite  was  to  get  wet  when  he  might  keep  dry,  and  what  a  good 
shot  it  would  be  for  his  express.  But  as  this  thought  struck  him 
the  kite  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  He  screamed  his  shrill  whistling  scream,  dived  off  into 
the  air,  and  went  skimming  down  the  hill-side  into  the  great  gulf 
of  cloud.  On  a  wooden  railing  to  the  right,  also  in  the  rain, 
some  monkeys  were  sitting.  Their  tails  hung  down  perpendicu- 
larly, and  they  looked  very  dejected.  The  only  bright  thing  to 
be  seen  was  the  roof  of  a  servant's  hut,  which  was  made  of  wood 
patched  with  kerosene  tins ;  the  tin  was  shining  with  wet. 

Rex  got  up  and  walked  deliberately  out  on  to  the  gravel,  and 
stood  in  a  pool  looking  round  him.  He  saw  the  monkeys,  but 
took  no  notice  of  them ;  then  he  came  into  the  verandah  again 
and  threw  himself  down  on  the  boards  with  a  flump  and  a  deep 
sigh.    It  really  was  sickening  1 

At  half -past  five  Guy  came  indoors.  They  had  some  tea  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  Helen  tried  in  vain  to  make  him  happier. 
He  sat  in  an  armchair,  silent,  with  his  hands  crossed  at  the  back 
of  his  head.  life  was  not  worth  having.  At  last  she  got  up  : 
*  Well,  I  must  go  and  dress  now.  I  feel  just  as  if  it  was  the  day 
after  to-morrow.    Don't  sit  here  and  get  late,  will  you  ? ' 

*  No,— aU  right.' 

When  they  were  ready  to  start  they  found  Helen's  jhampdn 
and  Guy's  pony  in  the  verandah.  It  was  raining  still,  pouring. 
Guy  mounted  in  the  verandah,  the  pony  fidgeting  upon  the 
sounding  boards  as  the  waterproof  apron  was  tied  round  his 
rider's  waist.  They  got  safely  out  under  the  low  end,  and  then 
the  syce  handed  Guy  an  open  umbrella,  which  nearly  sent  the 
pony  backwards  down  the  Miud  among  the  pine  trees.  Helen 
stowed  herself  away  in  her  jhampdn  under  a  square  canvas  top, 
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with  blanket  curtains  round  her.  She  was  fairly  well  sheltered 
if  the  wind  was  not  too  strong.  Her  jhampdnis  went  bare- 
legged, so  as  not  to  spoil  their  shoes,  and  had  blankets  fastened 
over  their  heads.  A  native  of  India  always  keeps  his  head  dry 
and  warm  if  possible,  even  if  his  body  is  exposed. 

Then  the  procession  started,  a  syce  with  a  lantern  walking 
first. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  riding  out  to  dinner  on  a  fine  evening 
if  you  have  not  got  a  gray  pony  who  sheds  his  coat  over  your 
black  trousers  ;  on  a  wet  evening  it  is  horrid.  You  cannot  get 
over  the  ground  fast  for  fear  of  splashing  yourself  with  mud,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  wet  out.  So  Guy  found.  First  the 
wind  got  under  his  umbrella  and  nearly  blew  his  hat  off;  he 
managed  to  press  it  hastily  down,  but  it  was  most  uncomfortable, 
and  he  knew  it  would  make  a  mark  across  his  forehead ;  then 
another  gust  came  and  wetted  his  face ;  he  could  not  get  out  his 
handkerchief  to  wipe  it,  because  he  could  not  hold  his  reins  and 
his  umbrella  with  one  hand  for  more  than  an  instant,  and  his 
handkerchief  was  in  the  pocket  of  his  dress-coat ;  then  his  apron 
flew  up  on  the  weather-side,  and  his  foot  got  wet.  Unless  you 
wear  fishing-stockings,  that  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Then  he 
felt  cold  inside  one  thigh,  and  was  convinced  that  the  rain  had 
got  in  somehow  on  to  his  saddle.  All  this  he  could  have  borne, 
with  the  help  of  a  little  bad  language,  but  before  he  had  got  half- 
way there  came  a  final  sorrow  which  utterly  broke  him.  In  a 
struggle  against  the  wind  at  a  comer  his  sleeve  was  exposed,  and 
he  became  aware  that  one  of  his  shirt-cuffs  was  soaked  and 
softened.  That  really  was  too  much.  How  the  devil  could  he 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  cuff  like  a  boiled  rag  ? 

When  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  Ashton's  porch  they  found  them- 
selves rather  late.  Helen's  men  had  slipped  about  going  up  the 
greasy  hill.  The  verandah  was  full  otjhampdns,  the  men  sitting 
huddled  against  the  wall  in  their  wet  blankets.  All  about  the 
porch  were  standing  ponies,  with  dripping  manes  and  tails. 

*  I'm  afraid  we're  late,  Guy,'  Helen  saidj  as  she  got  out  of  her 
blanket  prison. 

*  I  don't  care.  People  have  no  right  to  ask  you  out  in  such 
beastly  weather.' 

Helen  was  dry,  and  fairly  cheerful ;  she  had  been  glad  to  get 
a  little  fresh  air,  even  in  the  rain.  *  It  is  rather  inhuman,'  she 
said  with  a  laugh ;  *  but  they  could  hardly  know  what  it  was 
going  to  be,  could  they  ? '    And  she  went  into  the  ladies'  room  to 
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take  off  her  cloak  and  *  cloud.'  With  Guy  in  his  present  humour 
she  felt  that  a  change  of  company  might  not  be  altogether 
undesirable. 

Guy's  ni  humour  soon  gave  way.  The  room  was  full  of  people 
when  they  came  in,  and  he  fancied  that  their  hostess  looked  them 
up  and  down  rather  haughtily,  as  if  a  subaltern  and  his  wife  had 
no  business  to  be  the  last  to  arrive.  She  was  just  the  sort  of 
woman  to  think  that, — a  vulgar  woman  half  the  age  of  the 
General,  who  had  lately  married  her  and  brought  her  out  from 
England.  She  had  not  yet  realised  that  in  India  generals  were 
pretty  numerous.  Guy's  shirt-cuff  was  not  very  bad  after  all ; 
and  when  he  went  in  to  dinner  and  searched  the  name-cards,  he 
found  himself  placed  next  to  a  very  pleasant  lady  with  whom  he 
was  on  the  best  of  terms.  '  This  is  luck,'  he  said  as  he  sat  down ; 
and  she  nodded  and  smiled  to  him. 

Mrs.  Hatherley  was  a  pretty  woman,  with  merry  eyes,  a  good 
substantial  figure,  and  full  red  underlip.  She  was  always  laugh- 
ing, not  to  show  her  rather  irregular  white  teeth,  but  because 
she  had  a  happy  heart  and  could  not  help  it.  She  dressed  well, 
and  lisped  rather  prettily,  and  the  boys  called  her  'Kiss  me 
Quick,'  which  was  a  shame,  but  struck  one  with  a  certain  sense 
of  fitness. 

Helen  was  seated  nearly  opposite,  at  a  comer  of  the  table. 
She  had  been  taken  in  to  dinner  by  a  Colonel  Thurlow,  whom  she 
hardly  knew.  Guy's  board-ship  acquaintance.  Major  Russell,  now 
in  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department,  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  her. 

It  was  the  usual  thing, — a  dinner  of  about  twenty  people, 
chiefly  military  or  quasi-military.  One  of  the  colonels  was  a 
judge,  and  another  was  a  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  but 
they  had  served  in  the  army.  Then  there  was  a  Member  of 
Council,  and  a  Government  Secretary,  and  an  A.D.C.  to  give  the 
party  tone,  and  make  the  young  ladies  happy.  An  A.D.C.  at  a 
Simla  dinner-party  is  like  the  dash  of  liqueur  in  a  claret-cup ; 
without  him  the  thing  is  not  quite  perfect. 

Mrs.  Hatherley's  lawful  guardian,  the  Government  Secretary, 
was  a  man  who  had  been  at  work  since  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
was  dead-beat.  His  head  ached,  and  he  was  only  too  glad  to  be 
neglected.  Mrs.  Hatherley  chaffed  him  a  little  in  her  good- 
natured  way,  but  she  could  not  get  a  rise  out  of  him,  nothing  but 
a  weary  smile  and  a  few  half -absent  words.  So  she  said,  *  You've 
been  overworking  yourself  as  usual.    I  shall  leave  you  in  peace 
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till  you  have  had  some  dinner,'  and  she  turned  to  Guy.  In  a 
minute  or  two  they  were  rattling  away  as  hard  as  they  could  go, 
and  Mrs.  Hatherley^s  lisp  and  merry  laughter  came  to  Helenas 
ears.  She  looked  across  the  table  and  saw  how  happy  Guy 
seemed.  '  I'm  very  glad,'  she  thought.  ^  He  has  had  such  a  dull 
day.    I  wish  I  were  as  bright  and  amusing  as  she  is.' 

A  few  minutes  later  she  looked  up  again  and  caught  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  her.  Mrs.  Hatherley  was  laughing  as  usual  at  some- 
thing Guy  had  said.  Helen  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was 
something  about  her,  and  the  thought  hurt  her  a  little.  She  was 
right  enough.  She  had  got  into  conversation  with  Colonel 
Thurlow,  who  was  a  pessimist  of  the  most  exasperating  type,  and 
he  had  been  telling  her  that  England  was  in  her  decadence,  and 
that  English  troops  were  now  in  all  ways  inferior  to  Russians. 

*I  wonder  how  you  can  bear  to  say  that,'  she  had  answered 
warmly.  *  If  I  believed  England  was  going  down  I  should  never 
be  happy  again.' 

The  colour  had  come  into  her  face,  and  the  light  into  her  eyes ; 
and  Guy,  looking  across  the  table,  had  understood  it  all.  ^  There's 
my  wife  on  the  war-path,'  he  said  to  Mrs.  Hatherley ;  '  I  bet  she'll 
make  the  poor  old  Oolonel  sit  up.  I  know  that  expression  as  well 
as  possible.'  He  did  not  add  what  he  thought :  *  How  handsome 
she  is  looking.'  Mrs.  Hatherley  laughed,  and  it  was  her  laugh 
that  attracted  Helen's  attention. 

Helen  glanced  at  them  for  an  instant  with  something  like 
displeasure  rising  in  her  face.  She  tried  not  to  be  vexed,  but  she 
did  not  like  it.  It  was  perfectly  innocent  of  course,  some  nonsense 
of  Guy's,  but  she  would  have  preferred  his  not  making  fun  of  her 
with  other  women.  However,  she  only  smiled  and  shook  her 
head  slightly,  and  turned  to  her  right-hand  neighbour,  who  was 
sitting  silent  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  crumbling  his  bread  up 
and  evidently  in  dreamland.  '  I  hope  you  don't  hold  the  same 
views  as  Colonel  Thurlow  does.  Major  Russell.' 

He  looked  round,  with  the  absent  look  fading  out  of  his  big 
eyes.  A  smile  came  over  his  face.  *  What  ^  about,  Mrs. 
Langley  ? ' 

'Well,  he  has  been  telling  me  that  the  Russian  troops  are 
better  than  ours,  and  that  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  us  if  we  have 
war.' 

*  What  an  alarming  subject  to  discuss  at  dinner  1 ' 

'  That  was  my  fault.  I  was  asking  him  about  the  fighting  in 
Afghanistan.    But  you  don't  agree  with  him,  I  hope  ? ' 
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Russell  saw  that  she  was  speaking  seriously,  almost  anxiously. 
*  No,  I  don't.  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  if  I  did.  I  believe 
our  troops  are  much  better  than  Russians ;  they  would  show  it  if 
they  ever  had  a  chance,  as  they  did  in  the  Crimea.' 
'  Then  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  war  with  Russia  ? ' 
Russell  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  he  said :  *  A  war 
with  Russia  would  be  a  big  business,  and  it  would  mean  a  stirring 
time  for  us  all  in  India.  The  Russian  power  in  Asia  seems  to 
me  to  be  in  some  ways  on  a  sounder  basis  than  our  own.  Russia 
is  a  big  nation,  advancing  gradually  by  land,  and  absorbing  small 
Asiatic  populations,  while  we  are  ruling  three  hundred  millions 
of  men,  whom  we  can  never  absorb,  in  a  country  separated  from 
England  by  thousands  of  miles  of  sea.  The  Russian  position  is 
natural,  so  to  speak,  while  ours  is  artificial.  Still,  if  England 
chooses  to  put  out  her  strength,  we  need  not  be  afraid.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  convince  Colonel  Thurlow  of  that.  It 
makes  my  heart  sink  when  I  hear  Englishmen  talking  about  the 
decadence  of  England.' 

*  I  don't  think  Colonel  Thurlow  means  all  he  says,'  Russell 
answered  with  a  smile.     *  He  is  rather  fond  of  frightening  us  all.' 

Helen  turned  to  the  other  man,  who  was  listening  in  silence 
across  the  corner  of  the  table. 

*  I  do  mean  it  all,'  he  said,  *  every  word  of  it.  You  all  laugh 
now  because  you  have  beaten  a  few  thousand  half-drilled  Afghans, 
but  you  will  know  who  was  right  some  day.  Our  officers  know 
nothing  of  European  warfare,  and  our  troops  can't  march,  and 
they  are  useless  unless  they  are  very  highly  fed,  which  they  can- 
not be  in  Central  Asia  ;  besides,  we  have  hardly  enough  of  them 
to  make  up  an  Army  Corps.  What  is  the  good  of  that  against  a 
power  like  Russia  ?  They  would  be  about  as  useful  as  Fairshon's 
army — four-and-twenty  men  and  five-and- thirty  pipers.' 

Russell  looked  at  Helen.  *  I  am  not  going  to  talk  any  more 
shop,  Mrs.  Langley.  I'm  afraid  we  cannot  settle  the  Central 
Asian  Question  over  the  dinner-table.' 

*  Which  means  that  I  am  too  frivolous  to  understand  anything 
about  it,'  she  said  rather  indignantly.  *That  is  the  way  we 
women  are  always  treated.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  put  off. 
Is  it  true  that  the  British  soldier  will  not  fight  unless  he  has 
quantities  of  roast  beef  and  beer  ?  I  have  heard  that  said  before, 
and  I  don't  believe  it.' 

*  That's  a  very  old  story,'  Russell  answered, — *  old  even  in 
Shakespeare's  time.    It's  one  of  the  many  which  the  French  have 
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invented  about  us.  We  answered  them  at  Agincourt  and  Blen- 
heim, and  in  the  Peninsula,  and  at  Waterloo,  and  by  hunting 
them  out  of  India  and  Egypt  and  America ;  but  they  go  on  say- 
ing it,  with  that  sublime  disregard  for  facts  which  characterises 
them.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  British  soldier  is  accustomed 
to  better  food  than  the  Russian,  but  I  can  see  no  sort  of  reason 
why  we  should  be  unable  to  give  it  him,  even  in  Central  Asia. 
If  we  cannot,  he  will  manage  without  it,  as  he  has  done  before, 
and  will  stm  be  a  better  fighting  man  than  the  Russian  is.  Surely 
that  was  proved  in  the  Crimea,  where  we  used  to  beat  them  one 
to  three.' 

*  The  Russian  soldier  is  very  different  now,'  Thurlow  said, 
*  and  so,  unfortunately,  is  the  child  they  call  the  British  soldier.' 

*  Possibly ;  I  don't  know.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  evil 
of  the  British  soldier  seventy  years  ago,  but  the  British  soldier 
went  on  beating  Napoleon's  troops  until  a  French  general  said 
our  infantry  was  the  best  in  the  world.' 

*  Well,  I  only  hope  you  are  right.  But  I  know  the  British 
soldier  cannot  march,  certainly  not  on  black  bread,  like  the 
Russian.' 

^  Marching  is  a  great  thing,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  everything. 
The  Mahrattas  could  always  outmarch  us  on  their  own  ground, 
but  there  was  never  much  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  any  war 
between  Englishmen  and  Mahrattas.  After  all,  the  first  thing  is 
fighting-power.  The  man  who  has  most  fighting-power  is  the 
most  useful  soldier,  even  if  the  other  can  march  better.  And  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  about  the  marching  even.  English  troops  have 
done  some  good  marching  before  now.' 

*  Not  on  black  bread.' 

*  I  decline  to  admit  the  black  bread.  With  our  organisation 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  feed  our  men  decently.  The  Russian  is 
almost  an  Asiatic,  and  has  no  organisation.  That  has  always 
been  his  weak  point,  and  that  is  where  we  ought  to  beat  him.' 

*  I  don't  agree  with  you  in  the  least.  Our  organisation  has 
always  broken  down,  and  I  never  yet  heard  any  one  doubt  that 
the  Russians  could  outmarch  us ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  about 
the  actual  fighting-power.  Their  troops  are  men,  and  ours  are 
boys,  or  will  be.  But  even  supposing  our  men  are  as  good  as 
theirs,  thirty  or  forty  thousand  British  troops  cannot  fight  prac- 
tically unlimited  numbers  of  Russians,  and  you  won't  be  able  to 
put  more  than  thirty  or  forty  thousand  over  the  border,  or  to 
keep  up  so  many.    Russia  is  unlimited  in  numbers.' 
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*  I  don^t  think  Russia  is  unlimited  in  numbers.  Even  if  we 
are  fighting  without  allies  in  Europe,  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
difficulties  of  supply,  and  so.  on,  will  limit  the  numbers  she  can 
bring  to  bear.  But  there  again  I  decline  to  admit  the  thirty  or 
forty  thousand.  Why  should  we  be  limited  to  numbers  any  more 
than  Russia  ? ' 

*  Where  are  you  going  to  get  more  ?  The  British  army  does 
not  possess  the  men  to  give  you,  and  would  not  give  them  if  it 
did.  They  would  be  wanted  in  Europe.  Very  likely  some  of  our 
garrison  will  be  taken  away  from  us.' 

*  It  is  simply  a  question  of  money,  I  think.  If  you  will  pay 
you  can  get  the  men.' 

*  Untrained  recruits.' 

*  Yes,  but  they  will  soon  be  worth  having.' 

^  Nowadays  wars  don't  last  long  enough  to  train  raw  material. 
They  are  over  in  a  few  months  or  weeks.' 

'  Not  in  Asia.  The  circumstances  are  quite  different.  Even 
in  Europe  they  last  some  time.  The  French  levies  gave  the  Ger- 
mans a  lot  of  trouble.' 

*  They  did  very  little  in  the  end.  But  even  supposing  your 
raw  recruits  were  any  good,  how  many  do  you  suppose  you  could 
get?' 

*  As  many  as  you  wanted.' 

'  But  speaking  practically.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  our  small 
army  up  to  strength  now.  How  can  you  possibly  hope  to  get  say 
double  the  number  ? ' 

*  By  doubling  the  pay.' 

*  You  would  be  ruined,  and  then  you  would  not  get  them.' 

*  I  think  we  should  get  them  if  we  gave  enough.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  we  gave  five  shillings  a  day,  do  you  suppose  we 
could  not  raise  as  many  men  as  we  cared  to  have  ? ' 

*  Perhaps ;  but  that  is  out  of  the  question.  India  could  not 
pay  them,  and  England  would  not  if  she  could.  She  would  not 
even  let  India  do  so ;  it  would  spoil  her  own  market.' 

*  If  England  goes  to  war  with  Russia,  and  then  will  not  raise 
an  army  or  let  India  raise  one,  we  shall  no  doubt  be  in  a  bad 
way.  We  cannot  fight  Russia  without  an  army.  But  I  think 
England  will  realise  that  fact.  As  to  the  expense,  the  mere  pay 
of  troops  is  not  very  expensive.  Even  half  a  million  of  men  at 
five  shillings  a  day  would  be  what  ?  Say  fifty  millions  a  year. 
Fifty  millions  a  year  for  two  or  three  years  would  not  crush 
England;  or  even  India.' 
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*  All  this  seems  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
Such  heroic  measures  are  not  really  possible  in  the  present 
day.' 

*  I  don't  believe  it.  We  have  done  big  things  before,  and  we 
shall  do  them  again  when  pressed.  One  soon  gets  accustomed  in 
war  time  to  ideas  which  in  cold  blood  beforehand  would  have 
seemed  amazing.  We  must  do  big  things  if  we  are  to  stay  with 
the  big  nations.' 

Thurlow  smiled  rather  contemptuously.  *  You  certainly  take 
a  very  large  view  of  the  question.' 

*  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  despair  of  the  republic.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  greater  and  stronger  than  we  ever  were. 
If  our  grandfathers  could  fight  Napoleon,  we  can  surely  fight  the 
Czar.' 

*  Possibly.  I  confess  I  never  anticipated  that  you  would 
seriously  propose  to  raise  half  a  million  of  men  in  England.' 

^  We  had,  I  think,  something  like  that  number  under  arms 
seventy  years  ago,  when  we  had  hardly  a  third  of  our  present 
population ;  and  in  their  civil  war  the  Americans  had  over  a 
million.  They  were  not  then  as  big  a  nation  as  we  are  now. 
But  I  took  the  number  as  an  extreme  case.  To  repel  Russia 
from  India  we  cannot  want  nearly  so  many.  I  daresay  too  that 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  give  us  some  thousands 
of  fine  Englishmen  at  a  pinch.  We  ought  to  be  in  close  touch 
with  them,  lending  them  officers,  and  helping  them  with  their 
military  organisation.  The  English  race  ought  to  stand  together 
all  over  the  world.' 

*  They  would  not  be  soldiers.' 

*  Not  highly  trained  troops  perhaps  at  first,  but  the  best  of 
material.  Think  of  the  effect  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  white 
men  landing  in  Calcutta  in  the  middle  of  a  row  on  the  frontier. 
Every  man  would  be  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  And  we  have 
our  native  army,  which  you  have  left  out  of  the  account.' 

*  They  will  be  our  greatest  danger ;  and  even  if  they  were 
true  to  us,  can  you  really  suppose  they  are  fit  to  face  Russian 
troops  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be  a  danger  if  we  treat  them 
wisely.  If  they  see  us  fighting  strongly  and  confidently,  they 
will  go  with  us.  They  know  well  enough  that  they  would  gain 
nothing  by  a  change  of  masters.  Of  course  they  will  fail  us  if 
we  fail  ourselves — small  blame  to  them.  As  to  being  fit  to  face 
Russians,  I  think  some  of  them  are.    The  Sikhs  and  Goorkhas, 
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for  instanee,  faced  us  well,  and  with  English  officers  to  lead 
them,  why  should  they  not  face  the  Bossians?  No  doubt  the 
supply  of  real  fighting  men  is  limited,  but  we  could  get  a  yery 
considerable  number.' 

*  I  don't  believe  the  native  army  will  ever  be  trustworthy. 
They  have  seen  the  Russians  advancing  steadily  in  Central  Asia 
and  beating  down  all  opposition,  while  we  have  stood  stilL  They 
naturally  think  Bussia  is  the  stronger  power,  and  that  we  are 
afraid  of  her.    So  we  are.' 

'  So  am  not  I  for  one.  It  always  seems  to  me  extraordinary 
to  hear  people  talk  as  they  do  of  the  Russian  doings  in  Asia.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Bussia  has  subdued  two  or  three  wretched  little 
Jthanates^  whose  so-called  armies  were  a  rabble  without  any  war- 
like spirit.  She  has  never  had  any  real  fighting  to  do,  nothing 
to  compare  with  our  Sikh  or  Goorkha  or  Afghan  wars.  She  has 
hardly  ever  had  five  thousand  men  in  line,  very  rarely  half  that. 
The  whole  population  of  Russian  Oentral  Asia,  even  including  the 
Turkomans,  whom  of  course  Bussia  will  absorb,  is  hardly  a  tenth 
part  of  the  population  of  our  native  states.  It  is  hardly  a  fiftieth 
part  of  the  population  of  India ;  and  it  is  not  a  fighting  popula- 
tion. The  Russian  difficulties  have,  in  fact,  been  geographical 
and  climatic.  Of  course  she  has  overcome  them.  It  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  But  we  have  had  infinitely  more  fighting,  and 
have  actually  annexed  in  the  last  fifty  years  five  or  six  times  as 
many  people  as  she  has.' 

'  That  is  not  the  view  taken  by  the  Bussians,  or  in  Asia.' 

'  Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  a  plain  fact.  I  fancy  we  do  not  at  all 
realise  how  much  Asiatics  think  of  our  own  power  ;  but  they  may 
exaggerate  the  power  of  the  Russians,  as  they  do  that  of  China. 
If  so,  it  is  largely  our  own  fault.  If  we  had  not  shown  alarm  we 
should  not  have  been  distrusted.  In  our  English  way  we  have 
never  ceased  to  depreciate  ourselves ;  and  our  pessimists  have 
prophesied  all  sorts  of  evil,  until  India  has  perhaps  begun  to 
think  we  are  really  afraid.    If  so,  it  serves  us  right.' 

Thurlow  answered  rather  hotly ;  and  Helen,  who  had  been 
listening  in  silence  to  the  storm  she  had  provoked,  thought  it 
time  to  interpose.  *  Well,'  she  said,  *  I  feel  more  grateful  to  you 
both  than  I  can  say.  It's  the  first  time  any  one  has  been  good 
enough  to  enlighten  me.  You  won't  mind  my  saying,  Colonel 
Thurlow,  that  my  sympathies  are  on  the  other  side  ? ' 

*  Of  course  they  are ;  so  are  mine.  It  is  part  of  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  trying  to  face  the  truth  that  every  one's  sympathies  are 
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on  the  other  side.  We  are  accused  of  moral  cowardice  and  want 
of  patriotism  and  every  other  evil  thing.  I  only  hope  we  may 
prove  to  be  mistaken ;  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  Shake- 
speare was  prophetic.  If  we  do  not  mend  our  ways  now,  before 
war  comes,  we  shall  "run  winking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Russian 
bear  and  have  our  heads  crushed  like  rotten  apples." ' 

The  conversation  dropped  into  other  channels,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  ladies  rose. 

When  the  men  came  into  the  drawing-room  after  their  cigar- 
ettes and  coffee  there  was  some  music.  One  of  the  ladies  played 
a  difficult  piece,  not  very  well,  and  one  of  the  men  sang  The 
Message.  He  had  a  good  true  voice,  and  Helen  enjoyed  it. 
Directly  the  song  was  over  she  heard  Mrs.  Hatherley's  laugh, 
and  was  vexed  to  see  that  Guy  was  again  the  cause  of  it.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  he  ought  not  to  go  on  the  whole  evening  in  this 
way.  It  was  not  nice  ;  there  was  a  certain  vulgarity  about  it. 
Immediately  afterwards  she  was  asked  to  sing,  and  she  walked  to 
the  piano  with  a  feeling  of  semi-contemptuous  wrath.  To  do  them 
justice,  they  were  quiet  while  she  was  singing,  but  they  began 
again  soon  afterwards,  and  it  annoyed  her. 

Her  host  came  and  talked  to  her,  and  she  fancied  he  noticed 
it.  He  was  a  very  polite  but  not  very  interesting  old  gentleman ; 
and  she  felt  relieved  when  he  was  taken  away  by  his  wife,  who 
did  not  like  his  sitting  and  talking  to  good-looking  nobodies. 

Then  Major  Russell  came  and  spoke  to  her  again.  *  I  am 
quite  ashamed  of  myself,'  he  said,  *  for  boring  you  so  at  dinner. 
I  am  not  usually  given  to  lecturing  like  that.' 

*  I  was  not  bored.  I  enjoyed  it  immensely.  I  always  feel  it 
so  hard,  almost  insulting,  that  gentlemen  will  not  talk  to  us 
about  anything  but  dances  and  so  on.  That  reaUy  bores  me.' 
After  a  pause  she  went  on  :  '  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  you  speak  as 
you  did.  It  seems  to  me  that  men  like  Colonel  Thurlow  must 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm.' 

*  Colonel  Thurlow  is  a  very  good  officer  ;  but  I  thinkjt^oes 
harm,  particularly  by  misleading  people  in  England  w!^  don't 
know  the  facts,  and  by  taking  the  heart  out  of  the  natives.' 

*  Do  you  really  think  our  native  army  will  be  true  to  us  ?  It 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  they  turned  against  us.' 

'  *  Yes ;  it  is  our  only  real  danger.  If  all  India  stands  shoulder 
to  shoulder  we  can  laugh  at  the  Russians.  I  believe  the  natives 
will  be  true  to  us  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves.  Some  few  are 
actively  disloyal,  but  not  the  mass  of  them.    If  we  begin  to 
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falter  they  will  go,  of  course ;  but  if  we  show  them  we  meau 
fighting  they  will  fight  too.' 

*  So  my  father  used  to  say.  But  it  always  seems  to  me  that, 
if  my  country  were  held  by  foreigners,  I  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  them.' 

'  So  would  I,  but  you  must  remember  that  India  is  a  mere 
geographical  expression.  There  is  really  no  national  feeling  in 
India.  The  frontier  Pathan  and  the  Madras  Brahmin  have  less 
in  common  than  the  German  and  the  Spaniard.  If  ever  such 
Indian  national  feeling  could  be  created,  it  would,  I  suppose,  be 
a  danger  ;  but  it  does  not  exist  yet.' 

'  But  there  must  be  race  feeling  surely.  For  instance,  the 
Sikhs  or  the  Rajputs  would  rather  be  independent  than  subject 
tons?' 

*  The  Sikhs  no  doubt  would.  As  to  the  Rajputs,  if  you  mean 
the  Rajput  chiefs,  we  raised  them  from  the  most  miserable  con- 
dition ;  they  were  under  the  heel  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  were 
cruelly  oppressed.  They  owe  their  very  existence  to  us.  They 
know  this  well  enough,  and  they  know  also  that  if  our  hand  were 
lifted  from  them  they  would  soon  be  in  trouble  again.  I  think 
that  is  the  real  secret.  Most  of  these  races  know  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  being  independent,  but  a  question  of  changing  one 
master  for  another.  They  have  been  accustomed  for  centuries 
to  foreign  rule ;  the  Mogul  was  at  first  a  white  man  and  a 
foreigner,  as  the  Englishman  is.  On  the  whole,  I  think  they 
are  not  dissatisfied  with  us  as  the  supreme  power.  We  hold  the 
balance  fairly,  we  oppress  no  one,  and  maintain  peace  with  the 
strong  hand ;  and  under  our  rule  all  India  has  order  and  liberty 
such  as  it  never  had  before,  and  never  would  have  again. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  England  by  the  party  who  think  the 
Englishman  abroad  is  necessarily  in  the  wrong,  we  have  done  a 
grand  work  in  India.  A  few  thousand  Englishmen  have  taken 
and  ruled,  and  given  peace  and  prosperity  to,  an  empire  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  There  is  nothing  like  that  in  all 
history  ;  England  will  be  proud  of  it  some  day.' 

*  I  hope  she  will.  Of  course,  we  have  done  India  a  great  deal 
of  good  ;  but  still  somehow,  if  I  were  a  native,  I  think  I  should 
feel  that  I  would  rather  get  rid  of  the  white  man.' 

*  Yes,  if  you  could  be  independent ;  and  no  doubt  there  is 
some  general  race  feeling  of  the  kind.  The  native  press,  for 
example,  certainly  seems  to  be  against  the  white  man  who  created 
it.    But  I  think  the  feeling  is  stronger  in  the  writing  classes  than 
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in  the  fighting  classes.  A  soldier  loves  to  be  well  led.  In  a 
war  against  another  white  race,  I  believe  the  natives  will  stand 
by  us  so  long  as  things  are  going  fairly  well — some  oi  them 
longer.' 

*  And  you  think  they  are  good  enough  to  be  of  use  ? ' 

^  They  are  not  as  good  fighting  men  as  we  are,  of  course ;  if 
they  were,  we  should  not  be  here.  But  some  of  them  are  really 
good.  They  fought  very  well  at  times  against  British  troops, 
when  they  practically  had  no  officers.  With  the  best  officers  in 
the  world  they  ought  to  fight  well  against  Russians.' 

*  Do  you  really  think  our  officers  are  the  best  in  the  world  ? 
I'm  a  soldier's  wife,  so  you  won't  mind  my  saying  it ;  but  some 
of  them  seem  to  me  to  care  so  little  for  soldiering.' 

'  Of  course  that  is  true  ;  but  Englishmen  often  feel  more  than 
they  seem  to  feel,  and  men  develope  wonderfully  on  service. 
Our  officers  are  a  fine  set  all  round,  brave  and  masterful ;  just 
the  men  to  lead  Asiatics.  Altogether,  my  belief  is  that  our  only 
real  danger  is  in  ourselves.  Our  native  army  won't  fail  us  if 
we  are  true  to  ourselves ;  but  if  the  Englishman  in  England 
encourages  the  native  to  go  against  the  Englishman  in  India,  our 
fall  is  only  a  question  of  time.  A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.' 

As  Russell  spoke  there  was  a  stir.  The  great  lady  of  the 
evening  was  saying  good-night,  and  the  party  broke  up. 

It  was  still  raining  a  little  when  they  got  away,  and  Helen 
had  to  keep  her  curtains  drawn  and  could  not  speak  to  Guy. 
She  felt  vexed  with  him  still.  He  and  Mrs.  Hatherley  had  been 
talking  and  laughing  till  the  very  end.  It  really  was  not  nice, 
or  polite  to  other  people. 

"When  Helen  reached  home,  Guy  was  sitting  in  an  armchair 
by  the  drawing-room  fire  smoking  a  cigarette  ;  he  had  trotted  on 
in  advance  when  they  got  near  their  house  and  had  changed  his 
coat,  and  now,  with  a  long  tumbler  of  whisky  and  soda-water  by 
his  side,  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  himself. 

*Well,  Nell,'  he  said  pleasantly,  stretching  his  hand  out  to 
her  as  she  walked  up  to  the  fire,  *  you  have  been  going  it  to- 
night.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  she  said. 

*  WeU,  the  way  you  were  flirting  with  those  two  old  busters 
shocked  me  a  good  deal.' 

*  I  think  the  less  you  say  about  that  the  better.  I  think  you 
were  behaving  disgracefully.    No,  Guy,  I  am  not  joking,'  she 
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went  on,  as  he  made  another  laughing  advance.     '  I  do  think  so. 
It  wasn't  nice  of  you,  and  I  didn't  like  it  at  aU.' 

*  My  darling  old  girl,'  he  said,  *  I  always  flirt  when  I  get  a 
chance  ;  I  can't  help  it.  It  is  as  natural  to  me  as  singing  is  to 
birds.  I  don't  mean  any  harm,  bless  you.  Besides,  you  in  your 
solemn  way  are  just  as  bad.  It's  only  a  difference  in  the  manner 
of  doing  it.' 

*  Guy,  you  know  that  is  not  true.  Of  course,  I  like  talking  to 
people  sometimes,  but  there  is  not  an  atom  of  flirting  in  that.  I 
like  talking  to  them  simply  because  I  And  them  interesting.' 

Guy  whooped  with  joy.  *  So  do  I,  Nell ;  so  do  I.  That  is 
precisely  what  I  find  them,  very  interesting.  Oh,  you  dear  old 
humbug,  it  is  just  the  same  thing.' 

*  It  is  not  the  same  thing,  Guy,  and  you  know  it  perfectly 
well,'  she  answered  hotly. 

But  Guy  only  laughed  the  more.  *  Now  you're  going  to  be 
cross  and  make  me  miserable,'  he  said.    *•  It's  the  old  story — 

"  Time  turns  the  old  days  to  derision. 
Our  loves  into  corpses  or  wives. 
And  marriage  and  death  and  division 
Make  barren  our  lives." ' 

*  Guy ! '  she  said,  with  a  little  stamp  of  her  foot.  *  Stop— you 
shall  not  say  those  horrid,  dirty  verses  to  me.' 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  triumphant  laugh  and  mischievous 
mocking  eyes.     *  Drawn  again,  Nell ;  I  thought  that  would  do  it.' 

Helen  stood  looking  at  him,  her  irritation  gradually  giving 
way  to  a  sense  of  amusement.  He  seemed  so  perfectly  good- 
humoured  and  so  entirely  impervious  to  any  sense  of  shame.  At 
last  she  smiled  too,  and  gave  up  the  attempt.  '  He  could  not 
look  at  me  with  those  eyes,'  she  thought,  *  if  there  were  any  harm 
in  it.'  After  all,  it  was  nothing  serious.  She  stepped  up  to  him 
and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  *  You're  a  bad  boy,  Guy,  and 
don't  deserve  to  be  forgiven ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  quarrel- 
ling with  you.' 

*  Not  the  least,'  he  answered ;  *  besides,  you  couldn't  if  you 
tried.' 

She  ran  her  hand  through  his  hair  and  then  stooped  and  kissed 
him.  *  Good-night,  darling  ;  I  must  go  to  bed.  Don't  make  me 
vexed  with  you  ;  I  do  hate  it  so.' 

When  she  left  the  room,  Guy  sat  back  in  his  chair,  and  the 
laugh  slowly  died  out  of  his  face.    He  felt  that  he  had  been  sue- 
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cessful  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  his 
success  amused  him.  At  the  same  time  he  was  conscious  of  a 
slight  feeling  of  self-reproach.  '  Dear  old  girl,'  he  thought,  *  she 
is  as  good  as  gold ;  but  she  really  is  too  particular.  It  was  pure 
fun.  I  never  said  one  word  to-night  that  I  should  have  minded 
her  hearing ;  at  least — ^I  never  said  a  word  that  had  any  harm  in 
it.'  But  then  the  thought  came  to  him,  *  Should  I  like  her  to 
behave  exactly  as  I  have  been  doing  ? '  And  his  heart's  answer 
was  quite  clear,  *  No,  I  should  not.'  He  felt  that  she  was  above 
it,  that  if  she  followed  his  example  it  would  lower  her  in  his  eyes. 
Well,  men  and  women  were  different.  Men  had  to  rub  along  in 
the  world  ;  they  could  not  maintain  the  same  ideal  standard. 

Is  it  so  ?    Cannot  a  man,  with  the  passions  of  a  man,  be  too 
proud  to  lower  himself  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

WAR 

It  was  the  beginning  of  September,  and  the  rainy  season  of  1879 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  There  had  been  thunderstorms,  and 
delicious  breaks  of  fine  weather  when  a  fresh  breeze  blew  from 
the  northward,  from  the  long  line  of  snowy  peaks  whioh  glistened 
against  the  cloudless  sky.  A  few  days  more  and  the  rain  would 
be  over  for  good. 

Guy  Langley  was  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  a  month.  He  was 
sitting  in  his  office-room  on  the  5th  of  September  when  one  of  his 
senior  officers  walked  in.    Guy  looked  up. 

*  Very  bad  news,  Langley.' 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? ' 

*They  say  there  has  been  a  rising  in  Kabul,  and  that  the 
whole  of  our  mission  has  been  massacred.' 

*Good  God!  Is  anything  really  known,  or  is  it  only 
rumour?' 

*  I  have  not  seen  the  report  yet,  but  I  believe  there  is  not 
much  doubt  about  it.  A  telegram  came  early  this  morning  from 
the  frontier.' 

*  How  horrible,'  Guy  said  ;  and  ho  thought  of  Cavagnari  as  he 
had  last  seen  him,  a  few  weeks  before,  on  the  tennis-ground  at 
the  Foreign  Secretary's  house,  '  Innes's  Own.'  Every  one  was 
congratulating  him  on  his  good  luck,  and  Guy  had  wished  he 
were  going  up  to  Kabul  with  him. 

*  I  suppose  a  force  will  be  sent  to  Kabul  at  once  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.  We  shall  hear  more  to-morrow ;  meanwhile, 
please  say  nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you, 
as  you  will  probably  hear  some  rumours  this  evening,  but  the 
less  said  the  better.' 

*  All  right,  I  won't  say  a  word.' 
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When  lie  was  alone,  Guy  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  thought 
over  it  all.  He  felt  sorry  for  the  mission,  particularly  for 
Hamilton  of  the  Guides,  whom  he  had  met ;  but  his  regret  was 
overlaid  by  a  sense  of  excitement.  There  must  be  an  advance 
surely,  and  a  march  on  Kabul.  Perhaps  his  regiment  would 
form  part  of  the  force.     Heavens  !  what  luck  that  would  be. 

For  some  time  he  sat  thinking,  and  as  he  thought  his  excite- 
ment grew  stronger.  At  last  he  could  not  stand  it.  He  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  no  longer  wanted,  and  that  no  further  details 
were  to  be  got,  and  then  he  left  his  office.  He  was  dining  that 
night  with  a  friend  at  the  Club,  and  he  had  arranged  to  send  his 
things  over  and  dress  there.  He  walked  some  distance  along  the 
Mall  beyond  the  church,  and  back  again  ;  and  on  his  way  he  met 
men  with  the  news  in  their  faces,  but  they  did  not  speak  to  him 
about  it,  and  he  said  nothing.  After  dinner,  when  Guy  left  the 
Club  to  ride  home,  the  story  had  got  about.  It  was  being  eagerly 
discussed,  and  all  sorts  of  rumours  had  been  added  to  it.  The 
night  was  one  of  general  disquiet  in  Simla,  and  one  of  deep  dis- 
tress to  those  most  closely  concerned. 

As  Guy  rode  home  he  debated  in  his  mind  whether  he  should 
tell  Helen.  Better  not  perhaps,  as  he  had  promised  not  to  say 
anything ;  and  yet  the  report  was  all  over  the  place  now.  When 
he  reached  home  it  was  past  twelve,  and  Helen  had  gone  to  bed. 
She  woke  up  when  he  came  into  the  room,  but  he  was  tired  him- 
self, and  he  decided  to  let  the  thing  be  till  morning.  He  was  still 
asleep  when  old  Kesa  knocked  at  the  door  and  said  there  was  an 
urgent  note  for  the  Sahib.  Guy  got  up  and  took  it,  and  found 
that  the  head  of  his  department  wanted  him  to  come  over  at 
once,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  ready. 

*  What  is  it,  Guy  ? '  Helen  asked. 

There  was  no  time  to  go  into  the  story  then,  and  Guy  answered 
briefly  :  *  Oh,  only  a  note  from  Colonel  Grant ;  he  wants  me  to 
go  over  at  once.  Some  business  to  be  disposed  of  before  break- 
fast.' 

*  What  an  odd  thing.    I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong.' 

*  Well,  I'm  afraid  there  is.  There  was  a  report  yesterday  of 
trouble  beyond  the  frontier.  I  will  find  out,  and  tell  you  all 
about  it  when  I  come  back.' 

*  You'll  be  back  to  breakfast  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  expect  so ;  but  if  I  am  not,  don't  wait.' 

When  he  had  gone  Helen  did  not  fall  asleep  again.  She 
was  far  from  guessing  what  had  happened.     In  India  there  is 
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generally  trouble  beyond  the  frontier  somewhere,  and  she  was 
accustomed  to  it.  As  one  of  the  best  of  Indian  viceroys  used 
to  say,  the  bottom  is  always  dropping  out  of  the  bucket.  Even 
Englishmen  cannot  manage  an  empire,  as  large  and  populous  as 
Europe  surrounded  by  savages,  without  a  certain  amount  of 
worry.  Helen  Langley  understood  this  well  enough.  Neverthe- 
less, an  uneasy  feeling  had  come  over  her,  and  she  was  anxious 
to  know  more. 

Guy  dressed  rapidly,  while  his  pony  was  getting  ready.  In 
ten  minutes  he  was  cantering  over  to  Colonel  Grant's  house.  He 
found  his  chief  busy  with  a  number  of  confidential  orders  which 
had  to  be  sent  off  without  delay.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it 
now.  Full  details  were  not  known  yet ;  but  the  Residency  had 
been  attacked  by  revolted  Afghan  troops,  and  apparently  all  the 
English  officers  had  been  killed. 

A  few  hours  later  it  was  known  that  a  force  under  G^eneral 
Roberts  was  to  be  pushed  forward  at  once  upon  Kabul,  and  that 
Baillie's  Horse  was  to  form  part  of  it.  Guy  was  to  rejoin  at  once. 
His  wish  had  come  to  him.  What  glorious  luck  !  How  little  he 
had  thought  when  he  entered  the  Staff  Corps  what  the  result 
would  be  !  He  left  the  office  amid  the  envy  and  congratulations 
of  less  fortunate  men,  and  went  off  to  secure  a  tonga  for  the  next 
day,  Sunday. 

Then  he  thought  of  Helen.  He  had  not  been  able  to  go  home 
to  breakfast,  and  she  knew  nothing.  Now  he  must  tell  her 
suddenly  that  in  the  morning  he  would  be  gone.  He  began  to 
realise  that  he  had  a  painful  task  before  him.  *  Poor  darling,' 
he  said  to  himself  ;  *  she  will  feel  it  terribly.  It  is  doubly  hard 
luck  for  her  just  now.  She  will  have  to  face  her  trial  alone  when 
it  comes  upon  her.'  Well,  the  thing  must  be  done.  It  was  no 
use  riding  slowly,  and  trying  to  imagine  ways  of  softening  the 
blow. 

Guy  found  Helen  awaiting  him.  She  heard  him  ride  up  to  the 
door,  and  came  out  into  the  verandah  to  meet  him.  *  I  have 
been  longing  for  you  to  come.  What  is  the  matter,  Guy  ?  The 
servants  have  got  hold  of  a  story  that  the  Kabul  mission  have  all 
been  murdered,  and  they  are  very  excited  about  it.  It  isn't 
true?' 

*  I  am  afraid  it  is.  We  don't  know  all  the  details  yet ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  rising,  and  that 
the  mission  has  been  cut  up.' 

'  Oh,  Guy  !  have  none  of  them  escaped  ? ' 
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^  I  am  afraid  it  is  Yery  milikely/ 

'  Oh,  how  dreadful !    Did  not  the  escort  fight  V 

*  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  hot  what  conld  seventy  men  do  against 
thousands  ? ' 

'  Poor  fellows  t  What  horrible  treachery.  What  is  going  to 
be  done?' 

^  I  came  to  tell  yon  that,  Nell,'  6ny  answered.  He  had  linked 
his  arm  in  hers  and  walked  in  through  the  drawing-room  window. 
When  they  were  inside  he  tnmed  and  faced  her.  '  Ton  will  be 
brave,  I  know.  A  force  is  to  be  sent  np  to  Kabul,  and  we  are 
under  orders  to  go.' 

As  he  spoke  a  startled  look  came  into  her  eyes,  and  he  saw 
her  face  grow  white.  For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  then  she 
answered,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile  quivering  upon  her  lips, 

*  You  have  got  your  wish  after  alL    When  must  you  go  ? ' 

*  To-morrow  morning.' 

*  To-morrow  ? '  she  said  faintly. 

'  Yes ;  I  must  join  as  soon  as  possible.' 

She  lingered  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  say  something  more,  but 
he  did  not  speak,  and  she  turned  quietly  away.  '  I  must  go  and 
see  about  your  things  at  once.' 

Her  quietness  did  not  seem  natural,  and  it  distressed  Guy, 
who  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  as  if  to  stop  her.  She  did  not 
look  at  him,  but  shook  her  head  slightly  and  went  out  of  the 
room.  He  saw  that  she  wished  to  be  alone,  and  let  her  go  in 
silence.  If  they  had  been  married  longer  they  would  not  have 
parted  then. 

Helen  walked  into  her  room  and  knelt  down  by  her  bedside. 
The  shock  was  great,  and  at  first  she  found  it  hard  to  control 
herself.  *  O  God,  help  me ! '  she  was  saying.  *  Let  me  not  be 
selfish  and  make  it  hard  for  him.  Help  me  to  be  brave.'  Then 
courage  and  strength  came  to  her,  and  she  rose  from  her  knees. 

A  minute  later  she  walked  into  the  drawing-room  with  a  face 
on  which  there  was  not  a  trace  of  grief. 

Guy  was  talking  to  a  servant  about  his  packing. 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  will  want  to  take,  Guy,'  she  said ; 

*  but  there  are  two  mule-trunks  that  we  brought  up  with  us.    I 
suppose  they  are  the  best  things  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  we  have  to  go  very  light.  I  shall  get  everything  into 
them.    We  are  only  allowed  eighty  pounds  all  told.' 

They  went  away  together  and  turned  out  his  wardrobe  on  to 
the  floor  of  his  small  dressing-room. 
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In  less  than  an  hour  all  he  was  going  to  take  was  packed. 
There  were  a  few  things  he  wanted  from  the  town,  and  he  said 
he  must  go  and  get  them — some  tobacco  and  a  wooden  pipe  or 
two,  and  some  revolver  cartridges,  and  some  shaving-soap. 

Helen  laughed.  ^  Shaving-soap  1  *  she  said.  ^  On  a  campaign  ? 
I  expect  you  will  come  back  with  a  long  beard.' 

^  I  shan't  have  time  for  that.  I  don't  suppose  it  will  last  more 
than  three  or  four  months  altogether.'  He  said  it  to  cheer  her, 
and  she  knew  it,  and  did  not  answer. 

They  made  out  a  list  of  Guy's  wants,  and  Helen  added  to 
it  a  flask  and  a  portable  writing-cafie,  and  paper  and  envelopes 
and  stamps.  '  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you  any  excuse  for  not 
writing,'  she  said. 

Then  they  had  lunch  and  went  off  together  to  the  town.  It 
was  hard  for  her.  Every  one  they  saw  congratulated  Guy. 
^  Lucky  beggar,'  the  men  said,  and  the  ladies  smiled  and  wished 
him  good-bye,  as  if  he  were  going  away  for  a  week's  tour  in  the 
mountains.  Did  they  realise  what  it  meant,  she  thought — ^that 
he  was  going  on  service,  and  that  he  might  be  killed  ?  However, 
Helen  smiled  too,  and  talked  brightly  enough ;  and  Guy,  half 
wondering  and  half  understanding,  and  wholly  relieved,  seemed, 
and  was,  as  happy  as  a  schoolboy  at  the  beginning  of  the  holi- 
days. Helen  stowed  away  ten  pounds  of  cake-tobacco  and  three 
wooden  pipes  and  a  quantity  of  other  things  in  her  jhampdn, 
*  Ten  pounds  ! '  she  said  when  Guy  ordered  it.  *  If  you  only  have 
eighty  pounds  of  baggage,  how  are  you  going  to  carry  ten  pounds 
of  tobacco  ? '    But  he  would  not  come  down. 

She  walked  back  by  his  side,  tall  and  erect  and  resolute,  her 
face  a  little  flushed  with  excitement.  '  How  handsome  she  looks ! ' 
he  thought.  *I  wish  she  could  come  with  me.  I  believe  she 
would  do  it  fast  enough  if  she  could.'  He  was  right ;  she  would 
have  gone  with  a  laugh  of  joy. 

On  their  way  they  met  tiie  Aylmers,  and  Guy  said  good-bye 
to  them. 

*  It  is  lucky  for  you  that  you  left  us,  Langley,'  Colonel  Aylmer 
said.  *  We  are  so  far  away  from  the  frontier  that  we  shall  never 
bo  sent  up,  whatever  happens.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer,  as  they  parted,  held  his  hand  firmly  for  a 
second,  and  said  *  Good-bye.    I  will  take  care  of  Helen.' 

It  was  still  light  when  they  got  home  ;  and  Guy  found  an  old 
wine-case  and  pinned  a  paper  target  on  it,  and  had  some  pistol- 
practice.    He  made  Helen  try  too ;  and  they  both  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  a  revolver  was  a  very  poor  weapon.  *  Hanged  if 
I  would  not  rather  shy  stones,'  Guy  said,  *  like  the  Guards  at 
Inkerman.  But  it  doesn't  matter.  I  shan't  want  the  beastly 
thing.  I  shall  have  a  horse,  and  can  always  go  home  if  it  gets 
dangerous.     That's  the  beauty  of  being  a  horse-soldier.' 

Helen  protested  at  once.  *  No,  Guy.  You  mustn't  say  those 
things,  even  in  fun.    People  might  think  you  meant  them.' 

*My  dear  old  girl,  I'm  not  in  fun;  contrariwise.  As  the 
Neapolitan  officers  used  to  say  after  a  stampede,  ^^Mais  mon 
cher,  il  s'agissait  de  la  vie." ' 

Helen  shook  her  head.     *  Don't,  Guy.' 

When  it  got  dark  they  came  in  and  sat  in  the  drawing-room 
talking ;  there  was  little  more  to  do,  and  Helen  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  strain. 

After  a  time  the  bearer  brought  in  Guy's  service  sword  and 
Sam  Brown  belt,  and  asked  him  to  look  at  them.  There  was 
something  wrong  in  the  fastening.  *  Put  them  down,'  Guy  said  ; 
*  I  will  see  directly.' 

When  it  was  nearly  time  to  get  ready  for  dinner  he  got  up, 
and  took  the  sword  out  of  the  belt  into  which  the  man  had  stuck 
it,  hindside  before. 

*  What  an  ass  Mohun  is ! '  Guy  said.  '  I  wish  he  would  leave 
things  alone.' 

Then  a  playful  fancy  struck  him.  Helen  was  standing  by  him 
and  looking  on.  Guy  drew  himself  up  with  a  salute,  after  the 
graceful  Indian  fashion,  and  held  out  the  sword  for  her  to  touch. 
She  smiled  and  laid  her  hand  on  it,  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
movement,  bent  down  and  kissed  the  steel  hilt.  *  Bear  it  with 
honour,'  she  said  ;  and  she  looked  up  in  his  face  with  eyes  that 
were  full  of  pride  and  tears.  Guy  put  his  arm  round  her  and 
drew  her  towards  him,  but  she  disengaged  herself  with  a  sob ; 
she  could  not  bear  any  tenderness  now. 

After  dinner  Guy  and  Helen  finished  all  preparations  for  his 
start,  and  then  went  back  to  the  wood-fire  in  the  drawing-room. 
He  was  in  good  spirits,  and  she  seemed  cheery  enough.  He  told 
her  again  that  the  campaign  would  not  last  more  than  a  very  few 
months.  Probably,  the  troops  who  had  risen  would  scatter  with- 
out fighting  ;  but  if  they  did  fight  the  settlement  would  be  all  the 
quicker.  They  were  a  contemptible  enemy,  as  the  last  campaign 
had  shown.    He  would  be  back  by  Christmas  at  the  latest. 

At  half -past  ten  Helen  resolutely  put  an  end  to  the  evening. 
It  was  hard  to  leave  that  room  for  the  last  time  ;  but  Guy  must 
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be  up  early,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  get  a  full  night's 
rest.  He  was  not  long  awake.  As  Helen  lay  with  her  head  on 
his  arm,  still  feeling  his  kisses  on  her  lips,  his  breathing  grew 
deep  and  regular,  and  he  was  asleep.  She  waited  a  few  moments 
and  then  gently  left  him,  lest  he  should  move  his  arm  and  be 
disturbed.  After  a  time  she  too  fell  asleep,  but  her  slumber  was 
broken  and  restless.  She  dreamt  he  was  gone,  and  started  up 
more  than  once  to  find  him  still  lying  by  her  side.  At  last  the 
gray  light  of  dawn  began  to  steal  into  the  room,  and  with  it  came 
to  her  a  chill  miserable  consciousness  that  before  the  next  night 
he  would  be  far  away.  How  dreadful  it  would  be  to  wake  and 
find  herself  alone  !  She  raised  herself  on  her  arm  and  watched 
him  as  the  light  broadened,  showing  up  his  straight  features  and 
close-cut,  wavy  hair  and  long  dark  lashes.  She  longed  for  him 
to  wake  and  speak  to  her ;  but  he  slept  on,  and  she  would  not 
disturb  him  ;  the  more  he  could  sleep  the  better.  She  lay  down 
and  waited,  looking  at  the  opposite  wall.  There  was  a  little 
silvery  fish-insect  running  along  the  paper  just  under  the  white- 
washed ceiling,  and  she  followed  its  course  foot  by  foot,  as  it 
stopped  and  went  on  in  jerks. 

After  a  time  Kesa  came  with  the  tea,  and  Guy  woke  up.  In 
little  more  than  an  hour  the  tonga  would  be  in  the  road  under 
the  house. 

As  Guy  opened  his  eyes  he  realised  what  was  before  him ; 
and  mingled  with  the  excitement  of  the  prospect  came  a  sense  of 
sorrow,  almost  of  fear.  Who  could  tell  what  might  be  coming 
to  them  now  ?  At  all  events  they  must  part,  and  for  an  indefi- 
nite time.  How  he  had  got  to  love  her  in  those  few  months,  since 
she  had  given  herseK  up  to  him,  a  white-souled  maiden  as  inno- 
cent as  a  child  !    Now  she  was  a  woman,  and  his  own. 

He  lingered  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  got  up  and  went  to 
his  dressing-room. 

Soon  afterwards  his  baggage  was  in  the  verandah.  Helen's 
jhampdnis  were  to  carry  it  down  to  the  tonga  road  below.  As 
they  went  off  with  it  Helen  came  out.  There  were  dark  rims 
under  her  eyes,  and  her  face  was  white,  but  she  was  quite  steady. 
She  sat  opposite  to  him  while  he  ate  his  breakfast  and  reminded 
him  of  one  or  two  things  he  had  promised  to  do.  He  was  to 
telegraph  from  Umballa,  and  to  write  as  often  as  he  could  ;  and 
he  was  to  be  good  when  he  was  in  the  tonga,  and  keep  on  the 
gauze  veil  she  had  made  for  him.  There  were  so  many  accidents 
to  people's  eyes  from  flying  splinters  of  stone  or  iron. 
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He  had  finished  his  breakfast,  and  they  were  still  sitting  at 
the  table,  when  from  the  pine-clad  hill-side  below  them  came  the 
sound  of  a  bugle  and  the  faint  jangle  of  the  iron  bar  upon  the 
harness.  The  tonga  was  in  the  road  waiting  for  him.  Guy 
looked  up  and  saw  the  sudden  anguish  in  his  wife's  face. 

He  took  her  back  into  their  room,  and  then  she  had  a  moment 
of  weakness.  She  clung  to  him,  sobbing  wildly,  with  her  face  in 
his  breast.  *0h,  Guy,  Guy!  what  shall  I  do , without  you? 
What  shall  I  do  ?    What  shaU  I  do  ? ' 

He  kissed  her  head  and  stroked  it  as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 
*  Darling,  it  won't  be  for  long,'  he  said  ;  *  only  a  month  or  two.' 
But  his  breast  was  heaving  and  he  could  hardly  speak.  His  agi- 
tation quieted  her  at  once. 

*  What  a  wretch  I  am,'  she  said,  raising  her  head,  and  con- 
trolling herself.  *  Never  mind  me,  Guy.  I  shall  be  all  right 
directly.  God  bless  you,  my  darling.  You  must  go  now.  You 
will  be  careful,  for  my  sake  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Good-bye.    God  bless  you  and  keep  you.' 

He  kissed  her  passionately,  and  then  he  left  her.  As  he  passed 
through  the  door  she  fell  upon  the  bed  with  her  face  hidden  in 
her  arms.  She  lay  so  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  sprang  up  and 
went  to  the  window.  Perhaps  she  might  catch  sight  of  him 
turning  the  corner  of  the  path  on  his  way  down  ;  she  was  just  in 
time.  As  he  came  to  the  comer  he  looked  back  for  an  instant, 
and  she  saw  his  face.  She  called  out  to  him,  *  Guy,  Guy  ! '  but 
she  was  under  the  shadow  of  the  verandah  roof,  and  he  did  not 
see  her  or  hear  her.    It  was  all  over. 

Guy  walked  down  to  the  road  and  got  into  the  front  seat  of 
the  tonga^  and  fastened  the  veil  over  his  face  as  he  had  promised 
to  do.  Then  the  jhampdnis  salaamed,  and  the  driver  got  in 
beside  Guy,  and  blew  another  blast  from  his  bugle,  and  the 
ponies  jumped  off,  and  they  went  jangling  down  the  muddy  road. 
Guy's  heart  was  full  of  love  and  pity  for  his  wife,  but  he  was  glad 
the  parting  was  behind  him. 

A  few  minutes  later  Helen  came  out  into  the  south  verandah. 
She  had  mastered  herself  and  could  face  the  servants  now,  and 
she  knew  that  from  one  point  she  could  see  the  tongas  when  they 
came  to  a  piece  of  road  near  the  gap  two  or  three  mUes  away. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  Guy's  tonga  was  a  long  time  getting  to  the 
place,  but  it  came  at  last ;  and  she  stood  leaning  against  a  pillar 
and  watching  it  going  round  the  comers  of  the  winding  road, 
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until  it  crossed  the  gap,  dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  and  finally 
disappeared  behind  Tara  Devi ;  then  she  turned  with  a  deep  long 
sigh  and  went  indoors. 

How  empty  the  house  seemed, — empty  and  lonely  and  silent. 
She  could  not  settle  down  to  anything,  and  yet  she  felt  that  she 
must  find  some  employment  or  she  should  give  way  altogether. 
She  went  into  Guy's  room  and  packed  up  his  things,  tenderly,  as 
if  they  were  sacred.  When  this  was  done  she  came  back  into  the 
drawing-room  and  sat  down. 

How  difficult  it  was  to  realise.  Twenty-four  hours  ago  she 
had  been  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  was  coming,  and  now  it  was 
all  over  and  he  was  gone  t  It  seemed  like  a  week  since  yesterday 
morning.  If  every  day  was  to  go  as  slowly  as  this,  how  could 
she  bear  weeks  and  months  of  solitude  ?  How  little  use  she  had 
made  of  the  time  she  had  had.  There  were  so  many  things  she 
might  have  said  to  him.  She  seemed  to  have  thought  of  nothing. 
It  had  all  been  so  sudden.  He  had  gone  without  her  having  time 
to  think.     She  had  never  really  said  good-bye  to  him. 

About  mid-day  her  first  ray  of  comfort  came.  Mrs.  Aylmer 
had  walked  over  to  see  her.  Helen  was  in  the  verandah  again, 
looking  out  through  the  gap  towards  the  plains,  and  thinking 
that  Guy  was  still  only  half-way  down  to  them,  almost  in  sight, 
if  it  had  not  been  that  the  road  wound  about  among  the  great 
hills.  Mrs.  Ayhner  remembered  what  she  had  gone  through 
when  her  husband  was  on  service,  and  she  understood  what 
Helen  was  feeling  now  ;  her  sympathy  was  very  tender  and  lov- 
ing. She  stayed  until  the  afternoon,  and  when  she  went  Helen's 
heart  was  less  sore.  At  all  events  she  had  one  good  friend  near 
her ;  she  was  not  quite  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXXn 

ON  SEBVIGE 

Before  starting  Guy  Langley  had  received  orders  from  his  com- 
manding officer  to  join  the  regiment  in  the  Kurram  valley  instead 
of  going  to  Sangu,  which  was  out  of  his  way.  The  advance  was 
to  be  from  Kurram,  because  at  this  point  we  had  already  secured 
a  gateway  into  Afghanistan.  The  direct  route  would  have  been 
the  historic  route  from  Peshawar  on  Kabul,  through  the  Khyber ; 
but  during  the  first  campaign  we  had  forced  another  entrance 
through  the  long  wall  of  the  Afghan  hiUs,  and  this  had  remained 
in  our  hands.  It  was  more  convenient  now  to  use  this  circuitous 
route,  where  the  physical  obstacles  were  less  formidable  and  our 
troops  already  held  a  forward  position,  and  to  open  out  the  direct 
route  at  leisure.  Guy  Langley  nevertheless  made  for  Peshawar, 
whence  he  was  to  march  down  the  frontier  to  ThuU,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kurram  vaUey.  Lawrence  was  to  bring  on  the  horse  he 
had  left  with  the  regiment.  Remus  could  not  be  brought  from 
Simla,  as  there  was  not  time  to  march  him  up  to  the  front  from 
the  line  of  rail. 

Guy  found  that  there  was  crowding  and  excitement  every- 
where. In  the  railway  carriage  with  him  were  three  officers  of 
the  Ninth  Lancers  who  were  rejoining  their  regiment  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  sent  to  the  front.  At  Jhelum,  where  he  left  the 
hot  and  dusty  railway,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  conveyance, 
and  he  could  only  do  so  after  more  than  a  day's  delay.  The  road 
was  crowded  with  officers  going  northward,  and  the  posting 
service  was  completely  overdriven. 

Guy  utilised  the  time  by  seeing  the  place,  and  writing  a  lon^ 
and  loving  letter  to  his  wife.    She  seemed  very  dear  to  him  then. 

At  Peshawar  the  crush  was  greater  than  ever.  In  his  inno- 
cence Guy  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  a  good  second  horse  here, 
a  good  pony  at  least,  as  the  town  was  very  large,  and  on  the  high 
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<(        road  for  Eabnli  horse-dealers.    But  Peshawar  had  been  swept 
/        clean. 

/  After  some  hours  of  search  the  only  four-legged  things  that 

;  he  could  find  were  a  screaming  cream-coloured  tattoo^  under 

thirteen  hands  high,  and  a  gaunt  chestnut  Waler  of  immense 
age  with  protruding  ribs  and  a  Roman  nose,  either  of  which  he 
could  have  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  rupees.  He  chose  the 
Waler  ;  it  would,  at  all  events,  be  able  to  carry  him  till  he  could 
join  the  regiment.  It  trotted  with  its  feet  within  an  inch  of  the 
ground,  snorting,  its  ugly  ewe  neck  bent  back,  and  its  ugly  head 
in  the  air  ;  but  it  was  better  than  the  pink-nosed  tattoo. 

But  for  private  kindness  Guy  would  not  have  found  a  bed. 
He  owed  that  to  the  Commissioner,  Colonel  Waterfield,  who  came 
upon  him  by  chance,  and  immediately  took  him  in  and  made 
him  comfortable.  Many  scores  of  men  had  reason  to  bless  that 
hospitable  house,  and  its  graceful  mistress,  during  the  two  years 
that  the  war  lasted. 

After  a  day's  stay  in  Peshawar,  Guy  pushed  down  the  frontier 
to  Kohat,  forty  miles  away.  For  the  first  half  of  the  distance, 
up  to  the  Kohat  Pass,  he  had  managed  to  secure  a  cart  which 
carried  him  and  his  servant.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Pass  he  was 
to  mount  his  new  purchase,  which  he  had  sent  on  in  advance  the 
afternoon  before. 

The  start  was  not  promising.  Guy  found  his  horse  picketed 
in  the  open,  and  walked  up  to  it  to  make  friends.  As  he  did  so, 
he  heard  a  warning  shout,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  beast 
came  at  him  open-mouthed,  with  mad  white  eyes  and  gleaming 
yellow  teeth.  He  jumped  hastily  aside  and  it  missed  him,  and 
then  lashed  out  savagely  with  its  heels.  Happily  the  picket  ropes 
held.  *  You  devil ! '  Guy  said  when  he  was  in  safety,  and  he 
called  up  the  syce^  Purai,  who  had  taken  service  with  the  horse. 
*  Why  did  you  tell  me  yesterday  the  horse  was  quite  quiet  ?' 

The  man  put  his  hands  together.  *  Sahib,  what  was  I  to  do  ? 
I  am  a  poor  man.  I  will  never  lie  to  your  honour.  He  is  slightly 
a  hudmdsh;  but  he  won't  bite  while  I  am  holding  his  head.' 

*  You  idiot !  Supposing  I  want  to  dismount  when  you're  not 
there,  or  get  a  fall  ? ' 

*  Sahib,  I  have  committed  a  fault ;  without  doubt  this  horse 
is  an  evil  liver.     He  does  not  like  the  Sahib-ldg.'* 

Purai's  calm  confidence  in  his  good  nature  made  Guy  laugh  in 
spite  of  himself.  *  Well,'  he  thought,  *  I  must  manage  not  to  get 
pipped,  that's  all.' 
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With  his  horse  Guy  had  hoped  to  find  a  mule  for  his  baggage, 
but  there  were  none.  Transport  was  the  great  want  of  the 
advancing  force,  and  mules  were  being  swept  up  all  round.  At 
last,  after  considerable  difficulty,  Guy's  servant  succeeded  in 
discovering  four  donkeys  of  the  tiny  Indian  breed,  and  upon  these 
his  mule-trunks  and  his  servant's  bundles  were  somehow  loaded 
up ;  then  he  mounted  his  Bosinante  and  rode  off. 

It  was  a  funny  procession,  and  must  have  seemed  so  to  the 
sullen  Afridi  clansmen,  who  stood  here  and  there  in  the  Pass  and 
watched  it  go  by.  But  Guy  cared  little  so  long  as  he  got  through, 
and  he  pushed  on  as  fast  as  he  could  get  the  laden  donkeys  to 
move,  laughing  to  himself  at  times.  It  was  so  different  from 
anything  he  had  ever  imagined,  so  exceedingly  unlike  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.    Well,  that  would  come. 

When  they  got  fairly  started,  and  he  found  his  strange  mount 
had  no  desire  to  bite  his  legs,  or  throw  him,  or  do  anything  but 
stalk  along  snorting  with  its  head  in  the  air,  his  thoughts  began 
to  wander.  Before  long  he  was  dreaming  of  wonderful  combats 
in  which  his  own  was  the  central  figure.  Now  he  was  charging 
at  the  head  of  his  troop  into  a  dense  mass  of  Afghan  infantry, 
then  wheeling  in  their  rear  and  sweeping  through  them  again, 
slaying  and  scattering.  Now  he  was  fighting  hand  to  hand  with 
a  huge  bearded  warrior  who  rose  in  his  stirrups  to  smite  him 
down,  but  before  the  heavy  arm  could  fall  Guy's  point  took  him 
fair  in  the  body,  and  the  long  sword  passed  through  him  till  the 
hilt  clashed  on  his  breast-bone.  Now  he  was  out  with  a  small 
party  doing  escort  to  the  General.  Suddenly,  as  the  great  man 
and  his  staff  stood  dismounted  watching  some  movement  through 
their  glasses,  there  was  a  sound  of  galloping  hoofs,  and  a  body  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  the  carelessness  of  others  had  allowed 
to  approach,  came  swooping  upon  them.  There  was  just  time 
for  him  to  shout  a  word  of  warning,  and  to  draw  his  sword 
and  ride  straight  at  the  head  of  the  enemy's  horsemen.  Then  a 
desperate  struggle,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  wounds,  but  he  had 
given  them  time  to  mount,  and  support  soon  came  up,  and  all  was 
glory. 

*  What  an  ass  I  am  1 '  he  said  to  himself  when  he  had  slain 
innumerable  Afghans,  and  arrived  at  a  Victoria  Cross  and  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  And  yet  wonderful  chances 
had  come  to  other  men.  Why  not  to  him  ?  If  they  did  come 
they  should  find  him  ready.  By  his  side  was  the  sword  that  his 
darling  had  kissed.     Please  God  he  would  *  bear  it  with  honour.' 
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But  day-dreams,  good  as  they  are  to  shorten  a  march,  will  not 
go  on  for  ever.  Guy  got  tired  of  killing  Afghans  after  a  time. 
He  had  killed  them  in  every  ^ay  they  could  be  killed,  and  they 
were  lying  about  in  heaps.  Then  a  thunderstorm  gathered  to  the 
westward,  and  the  wild  barren  hills  around  him  looked  doubly 
wild  under  the  lowering  black  clouds.  Before  long  the  party  had 
to  seek  shelter  under  a  mass  of  rock  from  the  heavy  bullet-like 
rain-drops.  *  Look  here,  Purai,'  Guy  said  to  hi&syce,  *  catch  hold 
of  this  very  quiet  horse  of  yours,  and  don't  let  him  eat  me.  I  am 
going  to  get  off.' 

The  man  came  up  with  a  grin,  and  Guy  cautiously  dis- 
mounted, and  got  into  a  comfortable  spot.  They  were  detained 
for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Guy  spent  it  in  wondering  why  we 
had  allowed  a-  rough  bit  of  tribal  territory,  jutting  out  between 
two  important  military  stations,  to  remain  not  only  independent 
but  even  without  a  good  road.  He  failed,  as  other  men  have 
done,  to  find  a  satisfactory  reason. 

By  the  time  the  rain  was  over  the  evening  was  beginning  to 
close  in.  Then  they  had  a  long  dark  climb  to  the  crest  of  the  Pass. 
It  was  a  very  hot  night,  almost  hotter  than  the  day,  and  even  on 
horseback  Guy  found  the  perspiration  pouring  down  his  face. 
He  held  his  helmet  in  his  hand  to  get  a  little  air.  At  last  they 
reached  the  summit.  Guy  did  not  know  in  the  least  where  he 
was,  but  the  owner  of  his  humble  baggage-train  pointed  out  into 
the  darkness,  and  said,  *  Kohat.'  As  he  did  so,  there  was  a  flash 
in  the  plain  below,  and  the  Sound  of  a  gun.    It  was  ten  o'clock. 

Guy  might  have  been  murdered  at  any  time  since  sunset  if  the 
Pass  Afridis  had  chosen  to  murder  him,  and  nobody  need  have 
been  much  the  wiser.  But  that  is  our  way  in  India.  Our  empire 
is  based  on  confidence,  or,  as  an  American  once  said,  on  impu- 
dence ;  but  he  said  it  with  shining  eyes  and  a  good  New  England 
grip  of  the  hand. 

Guy  and  his  men  scrambled  down  the  broken  pathway,  the 
animals  slipping  and  floundering  among  the  stones,  until  at  last 
they  were  on  flat  ground.  Not  long  afterwards  Guy  found  him- 
self riding  along  a  good  smooth  road  amid  trees  and  running 
water,  and  by  midnight  he  was  at  rest  in  the  ddk  bungalow.  He 
had  had  no  food  since  the  morning,  and  was  desperately  thirsty, 
but  all  he  could  get  was  some  water  in  an  earthen  serai,  and 
some  bread  and  a  dry  morsel  of  yellow  cheese  in  a  tin,  which 
were  brought  to  him  by  a  very  sleepy  khansama.  Alas  for  his 
visions  of  iced  beer  and  a  good  supper  1    However,  with  the  help 
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of  Helen's  flask  lie  made  himself  happy  enough,  and  was  soon 
asleep. 

The  next  four  days  were  spent  in  impatient  idleness,  only 
relieved  by  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Helen,  and  the  unfailing 
hospitality  of  a  frontier  station. 

Guy  had  secured  a  seat  in  a  hill- cart  running  to  Thull,  but  it 
was  useless  to  start  at  once,  as  his  servants  and  baggage  must 
march,  so  he  resigned  himself  to  the  delay.  Helen's  letters  were 
very  bright  and  plucky ;  she  said  she  was  quite  well,  and  gave 
him  a  budget  of  Simla  news.  He  was  not  to  worry  about  her,  as 
Mrs.  Aylmer  was  taking  great  care  of  her,  and  she  was  as  happy 
as  possible.     But  he  would  be  careful  for  her  sake  ? 

At  last  the  day  came  for  a  start.  Guy  was  to  share  his  pony- 
cart  with  two  other  officers,  who  were  also  going  up  to  join  their 
regiments.  One  belonged  to  the  Goorkhas,  and  another  to  a 
regiment  of  Punjab  infantry,  and  both  were  good  fellows. 

They  started  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  an  eight  hours'  drive,  but  the  ponies  had  been  worked 
almost  to  a  standstill ;  and  the  road  in  places  was  very  sandy,  and 
they  broke  their  harness  twice.  They  took  it  all  very  cheerfully, 
chaffing  each  other  and  the  driver,  and  at  times  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  earnest  after  the  manner  of  the  thrice- 
blessed  British  subaltern  ;  but  still  they  got  on  slowly.  They  had 
been  warned  that  it  was  unsafe  to  travel  at  night,  as  the  road  lay 
along  the  border  and  was  infested  by  marauding  hillmen  ;  but 
the  sun  set  and  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  they  went  on 
through  the  darkness,  keeping  their  weapons  handy.  A  little 
after  midnight  they  arrived  without  adventure  at  Thull. 

There  they  found  the  rest-house  full  to  overflowing,  and 
apparently  nothing  to  eat.  However,  Polden  of  the  Goorkhas 
went  foraging,  and  was  fairly  successful.  He  broke  his  shin 
against  a  chair,  and  stumbled  over  a  prostrate  form  which  sat 
up  and  swore  at  him  with  extraordinary  readiness  and  presence 
of  mind ;  but  he  found  a  pot  of  marmalade  and  some  Commis- 
sariat bread,  and  they  shared  this  between  them,  with  a  little 
whisky  from  their  flasks  and  a  whiff  of  tobacco,  and  then  spread 
their  blankets  on  the  mud  floor  of  the  verandah  and  slept. 

The  next  morning  they  were  up  very  early.  They  had  to  get 
rations  for  three  days,  and  start  their  little  party  off  across  the 
frontier.  It  was  a  troublesome  business.  ThuU  seemed  to  be 
the  most  desolate,  disorderly  place  in  creation.  Though  there 
were  lines  of  mules  picketed  in  all  directions,  they  were  too  few, 
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and  they  were  worn  out.  The  Commissariat  and  Transport 
officers  were  overdriven,  and  nearly  broken  down  with  worry 
and  want  of  sleep.  It  was  physically  impossible  for  them  or 
their  animals  to  do  one-half  of  the  work  suddenly  thrown  upon 
them.  Everything  seemed  to  be  in  confusion,  and  apparently 
those  got  most  who  helped  themselves  to  what  they  wanted. 
Was  this  always  the  state  of  affairs,  Guy  wondered,  on  a  cam- 
paign ?  Was  this  our  boasted  organisation  ?  He  had  yet  to  learn 
how  rapidly  good  men  could  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  All  was 
settled  at  last,  and  in  the  afternoon,  nearly  a  fortnight  after 
leaving  Simla,  Guy  Langley  found  himself  riding  across  the 
border,  bound  for  Kabul. 

There  are  few  things  on  earth,  if  any,  to  come  up  to  the  joy 
of  starting  on  a  first  campaign,  when  the  head  and  the  heart  are 
young.  Behind  lies  civilisation  and  its  trammels  ;  before  is 
freedom  and  excitement,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  great  deeds, 
with  the  chance  of  distinction.  And  so,  though  the  little  party 
of  Englishmen  were  riding  into  a  stony  wilderness  ringed  round 
by  barren  hills,  though  the  sun  was  fierce  and  the  pace  was  slow, 
for  they  could  not  leave  their  servants  and  baggage,  yet  it 
seemed  to  Guy  Langley  that  everything  was  delightful.  Before 
his  eyes  floated  a  golden  haze — the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land. 

What  a  jolly  march  they  had  !  How  they  laughed  and  chaffed 
and  told  each  other  the  best  of  stories  I  And  what  a  pleasant 
dinner  it  was  that  night  in  the  little  hut  at  Mundooree,  where 
the  first  road-post  was  stationed.  The  post  consisted  of  a  dozen 
or  so  of  native  troopers,  some  in  bad  health,  poor  fellows,  from 
months  of  overwork  and  exposure  very  patiently  borne.  They 
held  a  square  enclosure,  encumbered  with  transport  animals, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  a  boy  could  have  jumped  over. 
One  rush  by  fifty  determined  enemies  would  have  made  an  end 
of  the  young  Englishmen  and  all  about  them,  but  they  never 
thought  of  that,  and  the  troopers  were  accustomed  to  the  idea. 
It  was  the  Sirkar's  orders,  and  they  were  the  servants  of  the 
Sirkar.  If  they  were  killed,  it  could  not  be  helped  ;  it  was  their 
fate.  And  some  people  say  these  men  are  not  faithful  and  not 
soldiers. 

Next  day  Guy  Langley  rode  on  up  the  stony  valley  to  another 
post,  a  long,  hot  march.  He  found  that  the  sun  had  peeled  his 
face,  and  his  neck  was  very  sore  where  it  was  rubbed  by  the 
rough  upright  collar  of  his  brown  service  coat.    No  linen  now, 
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nothing  but  flannel  shirts  and  fighting-kit ;  but  he  had  a  delicious 
bathe  in  the  pebbly  Kurram  river,  and  dined  with  some  officers 
of  the  Fifth  Punjab  Cavalry  who  were  in  camp  close  by.  They 
were  very  hospitable,  and  full  of  good-fellowship. 

It  was  a  Mahometan  religious  festival,  and  the  tribes  were 
seething  all  round  ;  so  they  went  to  bed  fully  expecting  that  the 
camp  would  be  fired  into  before  morning,  but  nothing  happened. 
Nothing  ever  does  happen  as  it  ought  to  happen. 

On  the  third  day  they  marched  into  Kurram  itself,  and  there 
Guy  rejoined  his  regiment,  which  had  been  halted  there  for  a 
day  or  two. 

The  Chief  of  the  staff,  MacGregor,  was  in  Kurram,  making 
arrangements  for  the  advance  of  the  force,  and  inspecting  the 
transport.  It  was  in  a  miserable  state  ;  the  mules  insufficient  in 
number,  with  many  sore  backs  and  bare  bones  among  them.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  they  could  collect  enough  animals  to  go 
forward  without  long  delay.  That  treaty  in  the  spring  had  been 
a  very  excellent  treaty,  but  in  India  at  least  it  is  as  well  to  keep 
your  powder  dry,  even  after  very  excellent  treaties.  The  lesson 
has  been  well  leafnt  now. 

How  pleasant  it  was  to  be  with  the  regiment  again  ;  they  all 
seemed  so  glad  to  see  him,  officers  and  men.  MacPherson  jeered 
of  course,  but  even  he  shook  hands  as  if  he  meant  it.  The 
Colonel  was  kindness  itself,  and  the  native  officers  and  men 
crowded  round  him  to  make  their  salaams  ;  they  were  all  in  high 
spirits,  and  Lawrence  reported  them  as  keen  as  mustard.  The 
Sikhs  particularly  were  wild  to  get  at  the  enemy ;  they  had  an 
old  race  hatred  to  gratify,  and  some  Sikhs  had  been  killed  with 
Cavagnari. 

*  The  Singhs  mean  business,'  Lawrence  said,  as  he  and  Guy 
sat  in  the  little  tent,  seven  foot  square,  which  was  to  hold  both 
of  them, — *  the  Singhs  mean  business ;  we  shall  see  what  they 
are  made  of  now.' 

*  If  the  Afghans  give  us  a  chance ;  I  am  very  much  afraid 
they  may  scatter  without  fighting,  and  leave  us  to  hunt  them 
down  all  over  the  country.' 

*  O  Lord,  I  hope  not  I  Is  that  what  the  swells  thought  up  at 
Simla  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  that  was  the  feeling.' 

*  By  Jove  I '  Lawrence  said  in  a  tone  of  blank  dismay.  This 
was  depressing  intelligence  to  be  brought  by  a  man  who  had  just 
come  from  headquarters,  and  of  course  knew  all  the  innermost 
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thoughts  of  the  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief,  who  doubtless 
knew  all  the  innermost  thoughts  of  the  Afghans. 

Lawrence  soon  cheered  up  when  they  gathered  for  dinner  round 
the  small  mess-table  outside  the  Colonel's  tent.  It  was  a  very 
close  fit ;  there  was  barely  room  for  the  seven  of  them,  though 
they  sat  close  together  on  cane  camp-stools  and  mule-trunks. 
And  there  was  no  wine  of  course,  only  a  little  whisky  and  water ; 
soon  they  would  not  have  that.  Nevertheless,  they  were  very 
happy,  and  the  senior  officers  laughed  at  the  idea  of  having  no 
fighting.  MacPherson  scoffed  aloud.  *  No  fighting !  Aha ! 
Once  let  us  get  into  their  confounded  country,  and  if  we  don't 
kick  the  hogs  up  somehow,  I'll  eat  my  hat.  The  Singhs  are  just 
spoiling  for  a  fight.' 

Colonel  Graham  smiled  and  said,  *  I  think  you'll  have  fighting 
enough  before  you  see  British  territory  again.  The  Simla  people 
said  there  was  going  to  be  no  fighting  in  1839,  but  there  was  just 
about  as  much  as  anybody  wanted.  You  can't  go  and  stamp  on 
a  hornet's  nest  without  bringing  some  of  them  about  your  ears. 
Besides,  the  Russians  say  they  are  coming  with  twenty  thousand 
men  to  turn  us  out.    If  they  come,  there'll  be  wigs  on  the  green.' 

*No,  are  they  really,  Colonel?'  Guy  said.  *I  haven't  seen 
any  news  for  days.    What  glorious  fun  it  would  be  I ' 

The  idea  was  hailed  with  acclamation.  What  did  it  matter 
that  we  were  pushing  forward  with  only  five  or  six  thousand  men, 
and  not  transport  enough  for  half  that  number  ?  It  was  not  for 
them  to  count  the  odds  ;  were  they  not  soldiers  ?  English  luck 
and  English  pluck  would  pull  us  through  somehow. 

After  dinner,  the  little  party  sat  and  smoked ;  and  then  had 
some  more  whisky  and  water,  and  turned  into  their  little  tents 
and  slept.     How  jolly  it  all  was  I 

Next  day  they  marched  to  the  foot  of  the  Peiwar  ridge,  where 
the  fight  had  been  in  the  winter.  It  closed  up  the  end  of  the 
Kurram  valley  like  a  wall.  When  they  got  near,  they  saw  it  was 
a  very  steep  pine-covered  hill-side  with  a  zigzag  road  going  up 
it.  To  the  left  were  some  towering  cliffs,  upon  which,  when  we 
attacked  them,  the  Afghans  had  planted  guns.  Dugald  Dalgetty 
could  have  told  them  that  guns  would  be  useless  up  there — 
*  perched  like  to  scarts,  or  seagulls,  on  the  top  of  a  rock  ; '  but 
probably  they  had  never  heard  of  that  immortal  soldier.  The 
present  generation,  of  Afghans,  do  not  read  Walter  Scott. 

Upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge  was  the  cantonment  which  our 
troops  had  held  all  the  year.    It  was  a  dreary,  dusty,  cold 
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place, — a  clearing  in  a  pine  wood,  with  some  log  hnts  plastered 
with  mud.  Some  bearded  officers  were  walking  about  it  in 
sheepskin  coats,  posteens^  embroidered  with  yellow  silk  and  faced 
with  astrakhan, — ^a  picturesque  dress. 

The  climb  was  yery  long  and  severe,  and  took  it  out  of  the 
horses ;  but,  once  up,  the  yiew  back  oyer  the  Eurram  valley  was 
very  fine.  The  barrenness  of  the  plain  was  mellowed  by  distance, 
and  the  hills  formed  a  fine  amphitheatre.  Guy  stood  and  looked 
at  it,  and  then  turned  to  his  squadron  commander,  Bradford: 
'  What  a  place  for  troops  to  let  themselves  be  kicked  out  of !  It 
seems  an  impossibility  that  any  force  could  take  it' 

It  was  an  impossibility,  but  British  troops  well  led  can  do 
impossibilities  against  Asiatics.  Englishmen  in  India  have  long 
recognised  and  acted  upon  that  principle,  or  we  should  not  be  in 
India  now.  It  is  a  principle  which  has  led  us  into  some  disas- 
ters ;  and  it  would  doubtless  be  contemned  by  the  philosophic 
Radical,  who  thinks  one  man  is  quite  as  good  as  another,  in  fact 
rather  better ;  but  it  has  been  the  foundation  of  our  empire. 

From  the  Peiwar  Eotal  Baillie's  Horse  pushed  on  by  a  good 
newly-made  road  through  the  mountains  to  Ali  Khel,  where 
General  Boberts  had  his  headquarters.  Guy  liad  seen  him  at 
Simla,  and  at  once  recognised  the  cheery  face,  and  neat,  well- 
dressed  figure,  as  little  *  Bobs'  rode  up  to  the  regiment  and  spoke 
a  few  words  of  welcome.  He  knew  the  value  of  such  timely  acts 
of  courtesy,  and  never  omitted  them ;  they  did  much  to  help  his 
growing  popularity. 

But  the  cavalry  were  wanted  on  the  other  side  of  the  range, 
so  they  pushed  rapidly  forward  through  the  wooded  defiles. 
Near  Ali  Khel  Baillie's  Horse  met  on  the  road  a  deputation  which 
had  come  from  the  Amir.  There  were  three  or  four  high  officials, 
bearded  men  with  Jewish  features,  dressed  in  tall  astrakhan  caps 
and  voluminous  cloth  coats,  with  gold  braid  upon  them;  and 
some  very  villainous-looking  attendants,  with  dirty  arms  and  faces 
and  insolent  expressions.  The  headman  spoke  as  he  passed 
them,  and  they  saw  that  he  had  no  front  teeth. 

*  What  a  horrid  set  of  brutes  1 '  Guy  said  to  Lawrence  as  they 
stood  and  watched  the  party  go  by.  *  I  don't  think  we  need  be 
much  afraid  of  any  number  of  them.' 

*  I  only  hope  they  will  give  us  a  chance  of  getting  at  them  ; 
how  the  men  would  enjoy  it !    Look  at  them  now.' 

The  men  certainly  did  not  look  friendly.  With  their  neat 
workmanlike  uniforms  and  well-kept  arms  they  formed  a  very 
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pleasing  contrast  to  the  savage  rofi&ans  they  were  gazing  at ;  but 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  scowled  hardest,  Afghan  or 
Indian.  Lawrence  was  right ;  the  Singhs  evidently  meant  busi- 
ness. 

The  next  few  days  were  full  of  interest.  The  defile  was  in 
parts  rough  and  difficult,  and  the  tribes  were  out ;  small  parties 
were  always  in  danger  of  attack,  and  some  were  cut  up.  It  was 
necessary  to  move  with  caution. 

One  night  some  shots  were  fired  into  the  camp.  Guy  Langley 
was  awake  at  the  time  and  talking  to  Lawrence ;  they  had  just 
turned  in.  Suddenly  there  was  a  shot,  followed  by  several  more, 
apparently  at  some  distance,  and  then  the  two  young  men  heard 
for  the  first  time  a  sound  with  which  they  were  destined  to  be- 
come well  acquainted,  the  ping  of  a  hostile  bullet.  '  By  George, 
it's  an  attack,'  Guy  said ;  and  they  jumped  out  of  bed  in  some 
excitement.  But  the  affair  was  soon  over.  The  Colonel  took  it 
very  coolly,  and  the  enemy  did  not  wait  to  be  punished.  In  half 
an  hour  all  was  quiet  again ;  no  one  had  been  hit. 

In  a  day  or  two  Baillie's  Horse  saw  open  country  before  them; 
and  once  out  of  the  treacherous  mountains  they  knew  they  could 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

Some  days  before  the  end  of  the  month,  which  had  opened  so 
peacefully  among  the  Simla  pines,  Guy  Langley  rode  down  with 
his  squadron  of  Sikhs  on  to  Afghan  soil.  Only  fifty  miles  away 
lay  the  guilty  city.  It  was  tantalising  for  the  cavalry  to  feel  that 
they  were  so  near,  and  that  they  could  do  nothing.  They  were 
pushed  forward  a  few  miles  into  the  plain  ;  but  until  the  whole 
of  the  small  force  was  collected,  there  could  be  no  real  advance ; 
and  the  transport  difficulties  were  heartbreaking.  It  is  a  miser- 
able thing,  that  feeling  that  you  are  crippled  for  want  of  mules 
and  camels  ;  but  an  army  without  transport  is  like  a  fleet  without 
steam  or  sails.  In  England  these  matters  have,  of  course,  been 
thoroughly  worked  out.  If  we  put  down  our  two  army  corps  in 
any  foreign  country  now  they  would  not  be  put  down  like  the 
army  in  the  Crimea,  without  means  of  motion. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  the  advance  Guy  Langley  and  his 
brother  officers  had  plenty  of  time  to  realise  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise  upon  which  they  were  engaged.  Behind  them  lay  a 
long  line  of  communication  flanked  by  rough  fighting  tribes,  who 
could  strike  in  upon  it  at  almost  any  point,  while  everywhere  the 
line  was  very  weakly  held.  Indeed,  our  attempt  to  hold  it  as  we 
did  savoured  of  '  impudence.'    These  tribes  numbered  their  fight- 
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ing  men  by  scores  of  thousands.  In  front  lay  a  hostile  country, 
and  at  Kabul,  when  they  got  there  with  their  scanty  transport, 
they  would  find  awaiting  them  an  enemy  whose  numbers  it  was 
impossible  to  guess.  Some  accounts  put  it  at  twenty  regiments  of 
Regulars,  or  about  twelve  thousand  men,  besides  the  tribes ;  and 
the  tribes  were  the  real  danger.  They  might  easily  have  fifty 
thousand  men  on  their  hands. 

During  this  time  Guy  got  his  first  lesson* in  practical  soldier- 
ing. If  it  was  tantalising  it  was  yet  pleasant  enough.  The  coun- 
try looked  dry  and  bare  in  most  parts,  but  there  were  villages 
here  and  there — that  is  to  say,  square  mud  forts  with  dwelling- 
places  inside  them,  and  running  water  and  some  fine  trees.  No 
one  offered  resistance.  There  were  reports  of  gatherings  to  right 
and  left  and  in  front ;  and  occasionally  a  few  men  could  be  seen 
on  the  sky-line  of  the  hills,  but  they  never  met  an  enemy.  The 
villagers  sat  at  the  doorways  of  their  forts  and  pretended  to  be 
friendly ;  and  the  cavalry  managed  to  get  some  supplies.  Guy 
was  in  the  saddle  all  day  on  one  duty  or  another ;  but  the  weather 
was  good,  and  the  nights  clear  and  warm  with  a  bright  moon. 
Altogether,  he  was  quite  happy,  except  for  the  longing  to  get  on 
and  avenge  the  slaughtered  Mission. 

Meanwhile,  the  Amir  himself  had  come  in  to  our  camp.  He 
had  fied  from  Kabul  under  pretence  of  taking  a  walk,  and  had 
thrown  himself  on  our  mercy.  We  professed  to  be  advancing  to 
restore  his  authority  overthrown  by  rebels.  What  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  join  us  ?  Yet  he  did  not  seem  comfortable 
somehow,  perhaps  because  our  people,  when  they  had  got  him, 
were  a  little  too  pointed  in  their  attentions.  There  was  some- 
thing rather  grim  about  that  guard  of  Highlanders  with  their 
fixed  bayonets. 

Guy  saw  him  and  was  not  favourably  impressed.  As  a  boy 
Yakub  Khan  had  been  the  Hotspur  of  the  Afghans,  and  his 
reputation  had  stood  very  high.  Now  he  was  a  rather  good- 
looking  man,  with  a  short  black  beard,  and  a  gentle  plaintive 
voice,  and  his  manner  was  not  undignified,  but  the  forehead 
retreated  in  the  most  abnormal  way  under  the  round  Astrakhan 
cap,  and  there  was  a  shifty,  furtive  look  about  the  eyes.  Guy 
noticed  it  as  he  rode  in  with  the  Amir  on  escort  duty,  and  won- 
dered whether  he  was  a  guilty  man, — guilty  of  the  treacherous 
massacre  of  our  Mission — or  merely  a  weak  one.  There  seemed 
to  be  only  one  opinion  in  the  camp.  Almost  every  British  officer 
with  the  force  would  have  voted  for  hanging  His  Highness  as  high 
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as  Haman.  Men^s  blood  was  excited  to  boiling  pitch  by  stories 
of  the  massacre,  and  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  judge  dis- 
passionately. 

But  the  forms  of  friendship  were  duly  observed.  The  General 
in  command  paid  a  public  visit  to  His  Highness,  and  His  Highness 
paid  a  return  visit  to  the  General  in  command,  and  they  were 
exceedingly  polite  to  one  another ;  and  in  front  of  the  tent  was 
the  guard  of  honour,  with  the  sun  on  their  bayonets ;  and  all 
around  the  bronzed,  half -contemptuous  faces  of  English  officers 
in  their  brown  fighting-clothes. 

It  was  more  than  a  month  after  the  fall  of  the  Residency 
when  the  first  measure  of  retribution  was  dealt  out.  On  the  2nd 
of  October  the  little  force  advanced  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain down  the  long  valley  that  led  to  Kabul.  The  march  was 
slow  and  toilsome  for  want  of  transport ;  but  our  people  were 
cheered  by  the  news  that  the  enemy  meant  to  fight.  Soon  after 
the  start,  a  sowar  of  Baillie^s  Horse,  himself  an  Afghan  who  had 
been  on  leave,  came  into  camp  and  reported  himself.  MacPher- 
son  was  speaking  to  Guy  at  the  moment,  but  he  knew  the  man  at 
once.  *  Ah,  Jelal-ud-din  1 '  he  said,  *  I  have  been  expecting  you. 
Why  did  you  not  join  before  ? ' 

The  man  gave  some  explanation,  and  MacPherson  asked  him 
whether  the  rebels  meant  to  stand. 

'Yes,  Sahib.' 

*  Are  you  certain?' 

*  Yes,  Sahib ;  they  are  coming  out  to  meet  you,  and  say  they 
will  kill  every  man  in  the  force.' 

*  Shdbdsh  /  But  they  will  only  talk  big,  and  run  away  when 
we  come.' 

*  No,  Sahib ;  they  will  fight.  There  are  thousands  of  them 
who  have  not  seen  the  Sirkar's  troops,  or  eaten  a  defeat.  They 
mean  to  fight.' 

MacPherson's  face  grew  brighter  and  brighter  as  the  man's 
confident  tone  and  detailed  assertions  brought  conviction  home  to 
him,  and  at  last  he  was  fairly  beaming  with  happiness.  All  that 
evening  he  was  so  pleasant  and  jolly  that  his  brother  officers  hardly 
knew  him.  They  were  just  as  much  delighted  themselves,  each 
in  his  way.  It  really  was  coming  at  last.  They  would  see  some 
real  fighting,  perhaps  a  big  battle  and  a  storm  of  Kabul.  Good 
Lord,  what  luck  to  be  in  the  force  !  So  they  marched  on  happily 
until  the  5th,  still  further  cheered  by  a  little  attack  on  their 
rear-guard  which,  however,  fizzled  out  rapidly  like  a  bad  squib. 
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Then  it  came.  They  were  at  the  end  of  the  valley  now,  with  a 
barrier  of  stony  hills  in  their  front ;  behind  that  barrier  lay  Kabul. 
There  was  a  narrow  gap,  through  which  the  Logar  river  and  the 
road  ran  into  the  Kabul  plain.  If  the  Afghans  were  going  to  make 
a  stand  that  was  their  chance,  to  hold  the  range  and  the  gap. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  6th  Guy  Langley's  squadron  was  in 
the  saddle,  and  had  begun  to  push  out  towards  the  hills.  The 
enemy  was  not  to  be  seen  the  evening  before.  Would  they  be 
there  now?  As  day  broke  the  question  was  answered.  There 
they  were  in  strength  all  along  the  sky-line,  their  banners 
planted,  and  their  disorderly  swarms  covering  the  hill-tops,  right 
in  our  path.  Hurrah !  they  meant  to  meet  us  fairly.  There 
would  be  real  business  now. 

It  was  a  pretty  fight ;  but  the  cavalry  had  little  to  do,  and 
Baillie's  Horse  got  no  chance  of  distinguishing  themselves.  They 
stood  and  watched  from  the  open  ground  below  while  the  in- 
fantry went  up  the  heights,  forced  back  the  enemy,  took  their 
guns,  and  eventually  drove  them  from  all  their  positions.  Mac- 
Pherson  was  growling  savagely  at  the  inaction  to  which  the 
cavalry  were  condemned.  '  The  hogs  will  all  get  away,'  he  said. 
*  They  can't  cut  them  up  without  cavalry.  Why  the  devil  don't 
they  send  us  forward?  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad  to  see  the 
whole  thing  chucked  away  like  this.'  But  still  the  order  did  not 
come,  and  still  MacPherson  swore  and  chafed  in  impotent  wrath. 
His  feeling  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  regiment,  and  their 
impatience  spoilt  the  day  for  them.  Still  it  was  a  day  of  excite- 
ment and  interest. 

The  next  morning  the  cavalry  were  pushed  forward.  The  gap 
was  in  our  hands  now,  and  our  horsemen  streamed  through  it 
and  out  upon  the  plain  beyond.  They  saw  before  them  a  fine 
open  valley,  with  rich  cultivation  in  parts ;  and  then,  as  they 
rode  on,  away  to  their  left  under  the  range  of  hills  they  caught 
sight  of  the  mud-coloured  buildings  of  Kabul,  topped  by  the 
lofty  walls  and  citadel  of  the  Bala  Hissar.  At  last  I  It  was  not 
quite  five  weeks  since  the  massacre. 

The  cavalry  reconnoitred  the  plain,  and  got  within  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  walls.  As  they  rode  back  to  camp  in 
the  afternoon,  old  Gulab  Singh,  a  native  officer  of  Guy's  squad- 
ron, said  to  him,  *  Sahib,  this  is  a  great  day  for  us  Sikhs.  By 
the  fortune  of  the  Sirkar  we  have  come  to  Kabul.  The  Afghans 
used  to  come  to  the  Punjab.  8hdbdsh  I  Shdbdsh  !  To-morrow, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  we  will  loot  the  city.' 
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Guy  laughed.  *  I  hope  we  may,'  he  said ;  *  but  we  are  not  in 
yet/ 

*  We  shall  be  to-morrow,  Sahib.  These  people  are  nothing.' 
Gulab  Singh  was  a  fine  old  man,  who  remembered  the  days  when 
the  Khyber  hills  were  a  terror  to  the  Sikhs.  He  was  happy  now ; 
the  tables  were  fairly  turned. 

Next  day  the  cavalry  were  out  again,  and  this  time  they  got 
farther.  They  worked  right  round  Kabul  by  the  eastward,  and 
came  upon  the  Amir's  great  cantonment  of  Sherpur,  which  they 
entered  unopposed.  It  was  deserted,  and  on  the  flat  open  ground 
inside  were  over  seventy  Afghan  guns.  As  the  cavalry  occupied 
the  place,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  their  capture,  they 
saw  something  which  gave  them  still  greater  pleasure.  The 
steep  stony  hills,  a  mile  away  to  the  north  of  Kabul,  were  seen 
to  be  crowded  with  Afghans ;  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
there  were  some  thousands  of  them,  with  several  guns.  Hurrah ! 
they  meant  fighting  again.  After  all,  there  might  be  a  storm 
of  Kabul. 

The  cavalry  pushed  on,  officers  and  men  in  high  spirits,  and 
rode  right  round  the  enemy's  position  by  the  north.  In  the 
afternoon  Guy's  squadron  was  out  to  the  west  of  it,  and  there 
were  detachments  on  all  sides.  If  our  infantry  could  only  come 
up  before  nightfall  we  should  account  for  every  man  on  the  hill, 
in  spite  of  all  their  guns  and  banners  and  rough  stone  walls. 
Our  Mission  would  be  avenged  then.  These  were  the  very  men 
who  had  been  foremost  in  the  massacre ;  they  should  be  slain 
where  they  stood  or  speared  as  they  ran,  and  not  one  should  be 
left  to  tell  the  tale. 

Alas  I  the  infantry  came  up  too  late.  Old  Gulab  Singh  chafed 
as  hotly  as  MacPherson  had  done  two  days  before,  but  still  the 
attack  was  not  delivered,  and  when  the  darkness  fell  there  had 
been  nothing  but  some  artillery  fire. 

When  the  day  broke  again  the  enemy  had  disappeared.  Not 
a  man  was  to  be  seen  on  the  rocky  heights.  The  chance  had 
been  lost,  and  it  would  never  recur. 

Our  weary  horsemen  started  off  in  pursuit,  and  all  day  long 
they  rode  without  food  or  rest,  until  in  the  evening  the  horses 
were  dropping  and  dying  by  the  roadside.  But  they  never  saw 
the  enemy. 

When  Guy  Langley  dismounted  that  night  he  could  scarcely 
stand  for  fatigue.  Those  three  days  had  been  cruel  work  for  men 
and  horses  ;  and  they  had  nothing  to  show  for  it. 
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So  Kabul  fell  without  a  second  fight,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  troops.  Perhaps  the  cavalry  were  more  disappointed 
than  any,  for  they  had  not  had  one  real  innings,  and  they  were 
even  jeered  at  for  letting  the  enemy  get  away.  MacPherson's 
language  was  indescribable,  and  the  others  were  nearly  as  bad. 
Only  the  Colonel  said,  *  It's  all  right ;  you  will  have  plenty  of 
chances  yet.  Don't  fash  yourselves.'  Well,  at  all  events,  it  was 
something  to  be  where  they  were. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  six  weeks  after  the  massacre  of  our 
Embassy,  the  English  General  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
Bala  Hissar.  The  road  from  our  camp  on  the  eastern  heights 
was  lined  with  troops ;  and  as  Guy  Langley  sat  on  his  horse,  in 
the  midday  sun,  and  saw  the  now  well-known  face  of  our  victori- 
ous leader  go  slowly  past,  his  heart  swelled  with  the  pride  of  the 
sword,  and  with  joy  that  he  was  one  of  the  little  force  that  had 
taken  Kabul.  Henceforth,  nothing  could  rob  him  of  that.  It  was 
a  dashing  exploit, — ^rash  perhaps — to  push  on  six  thousand  men 
without  the  possibility  of  support  into  the  heart  of  a  hostile 
country,  straight  at  a  populous  capital  held  by  a  superior  force. 
Defeat  meant  annihilation,  for  it  would  at  once  have  brought 
upon  us  an  innumerable  gathering  of  tribesmen.  Happily  in  the 
East  a  bold  stroke  generally  succeeds,  and  when  the  clans  came 
together  they  were  too  late  to  dislodge  us. 

As  the  General  and  his  staff  rode  slowly  through  the  long  line 
of  troops,  it  was  remarked  that  the  Amir  was  not  of  the  .party. 
His  son  rode  by  the  General's  side,  but  the  ruler  whose  authority 
we  had  come  to  re-establish  was  not  to  be  seen.  Then  it  began  to 
be  rumoured  that  Yakub  Khan  was  Amir  no  longer.  He  had 
been  unable  to  endure  the  humiliation  of  entering  his  capital  in 
the  train  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  and  that  morning  he  had  walked 
almost  alone  up  to  the  English  camp  and  tendered  his  abdication. 
Now,  while  the  guns  pealed  and  the  citadel  of  Kabul  glittered 
with  English  bayonets,  and  the  faithless  nobility  of  Afghanistan 
gathered  to  do  homage  to  the  English  General,  the  Amir  lay 
crouched  in  a  corner  of  his  tent,  his  eyes  red  and  swollen  with 
weeping,  a  broken,  dishonoured  man,  who  could  not  look  in  the 
face  either  his  rebellious  countrymen  or  his  English  friends. 
That  morning  his  capital  was  placed  under  martial  law,  his 
ministers  were  arrested  and  deprived  of  power,  and  the  English 
General  assumed  the  government  of  the  country. 

Of  all  these  matters  Guy  Langley  knew  little  or  nothing,  but 
his  heart  was  hot  against  the  miserable  Amir  and  all  the  treach- 
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erous  Afghan  nation.  When  the  parade  was  over,  and  the 
regiment  returned  to  camp,  he  managed  to  get  away  with 
Lawrence,  and  the  two  of  them  rode  over  to  the  Residency.  As 
they  reached  the  entrance  they  overtook  Major  Russell,  who  had 
come  up  with  the  force  in  a  staff  appointment.  He  shook  hands 
with  Guy.  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,'  he  said.  '  This  is  better 
than  sitting  in  an  office  in  Simla.'  Guy  assented  heartily,  and 
they  went  on  together  to  see  the  place  where  the  last  desperate 
fight  had  been. 

It  was  a  perfectly  hopeless  position.  The  Residency  buildings 
lay  under  the  wall  of  the  upper  citadel,  from  which  they  were 
completely  commanded,  almost  within  pistol-shot.  They  were 
also  weak  in  themselves,  and  closely  surrounded,  except  on  one 
side,  by  other  buildings  which  gave  good  cover  to  the  swarming 
enemy.  Retreat  was  out  of  the  question.  On  one  side  the 
Residency  looked  out  upon  the  open  country,  for  it  formed  part 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  lower  citadel ;  but  if  our  people  could 
have  got  down  the  wall  and  scarp  and  across  the  moat,  they 
would  have  been  immediately  surrounded  in  the  plain,  where 
there  was  no  sort  of  cover.  In  other  directions  the  only  outlets 
were  by  narrow  lanes  between  high  mud  walls  ;  and,  moreover, 
they  had  no  place  of  refuge.  In  this  miserable  trap  the  four 
English  officers  and  their  little  escort  of  seventy-five  men  had 
fought  on  desperately,  hour  after  hour,  against  the  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  of  their  savage  enemy. 

Guy  Langley  stood  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  murdered  envoy's 
quarters  and  looked  up  at  the  frowning  citadel.  Below  him  to 
his  left  was  the  moat,  and  the  open  country  towards  India.  With 
what  passionate  longing  the  doomed  men  must  have  looked  out 
over  that  smiling  plain !  To  Guy's  right  was  the  courtyard  of 
the  Residency.  The  buildiAgs  which  formed  its  sides  had  been 
partially  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  walls  which  still  remained 
were  thickly  pitted  with  bullet-marks.  In  one  of  the  ground- 
floor  rooms  of  the  house  upon  which  he  stood,  a  search  party  had 
placed  some  objects  found  in  the  ruins, — a  few  books  and  charred 
pieces  of  books,  and  human  bones.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  above 
the  moat  was  a  great  pit,  into  which,  not  six  weeks  before,  the 
Afghans  had  thrown  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  escort.  There, 
on  the  bullet-marked  roof,  with  the  relics  of  the  fight  all  round 
him,  Guy  Langley  and  Lawrence  heard  the  story  told  by  a  Ma- 
hometan who  had  himself  escaped  from  the  massacre. 

It  was  a  story  that  stirred  their  hearts  with  mingled  pride  and 
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sorrow.  The  man  did  not  know  how  Cavagnari  himself  had 
died,  but  he  spoke  warmly  of  the  death  of  young  Hamilton,  who 
had  charged  out  time  after  time  at  the  head  of  a  few  of  his  men 
to  drive  back  the  swarming  enemy,  and  had  fallen  at  last,  covered 
with  wounds,  upon  the  gun  he  had  taken.  *A11  the  Afghans 
talked  of  him,'  the  man  said ;  '  they  talk  of  him  still.  They  say 
he  was  shaitdn^  a  devil.' 

Guy  and  his  companions  were  silent  for  a  time,  then  Russell 
said,  *  Thank  God  they  died  hard,  like  Englishmen.'  Lawrence 
said  nothing,  but  he  drew  his  breath  sharply,  and  Guy  looked  at 
him  and  saw  that  his  teeth  were  set  and  his  boyish  face  was 
working. 

Then  Russell  asked  how  it  sdl  ended,  who  were  the  last  left 
fighting. 

*  I  did  not  see  the  end,'  the  man  answered,  *  but  people  said 
that  two  Sikhs  were  the  last.  They  got  into  that  little  room 
there  under  the  wall  and  fired  through  the  doorway.  The 
Afghans  had  taken  all  the  other  buildings,  and  they  fired  across 
the  courtyard  at  the  door,  from  all  sides,  but  the  Sikhs  only 
laughed  and  kept  calling  out,  **  Come  on,  why  don't  you  come 
and  kill  us  ?  How  many  Pathans  does  it  take  to  kill  two  Sikhs  ? " 
At  last  some  Afghans  got  into  the  next  room  and  bored  through 
the  mud  wall,  and  shot  them  from  the  side.' 

*  Do  you  think  that  is  true  ? '  Guy  asked. 

'  God  knows  !  The  people  in  the  town  said  it  was  true,  and 
that  they  killed  many  Afghans.' 

Russell  walked  across  to  the  spot.  The  room  was  the  last  of  a 
row  of  little  rooms  built  against  the  wall,  and  used  by  the  native 
servants ;  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the  room  was  full  of  d6bris  ; 
but  all  round  the  doorway  were  scores  of  bullet-holes,  some 
with  bullets  still  sticking  in  them..  Evidently  the  doorway  had 
been  a  special  mark  for  Afghan  riflemen.  They  removed  some 
of  the  heap  which  covered  the  floor,  and  came  upon  a  human 
hand  and  a  skull ;  attached  to  it  was  a  coil  of  long  black  hair, 
the  uncut  hair  of  the  Sikh. 

As  the  two  young  men  rode  back  to  their  camp  they  did  not 
speak  much.  Each  of  them  had  seen  and  heard  that  day  what 
he  would  never  forget.  Their  hearts  were  very  hot  within  them, 
and  a  fierce  longing  for  revenge  overpowered  every  other  feeling ; 
that  would  pass  away  in  time.  There  was  something  below  it 
that  would  not  pass  away, — a  deep  resolve  to  die  well  if  death 
should  come ;  and  pride,  a  rightful  pride,  in  the  courage  of  their 
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countrymen,  and  a  rightful  pride  too  in  the  dark-eyed  soldiers 
whom  it  was  their  privilege  to  command.  War's  lessons  are  not 
all  bad,  and  the  worst  of  them  are  those  most  quickly  unlearned. 
That  night  Guy  spoke  savagely  at  mess,  and  he  used  words 
which  he  would  hardly  have  used  a  month  before,  words  which 
made  the  Colonel  look  up  in  surprise  and  disapproval ;  but  he 
lay  on  his  camp-bed  afterwards  and  wrote  to  Helen  a  letter  which 
rejoiced  her  by  its  depth  and  earnestness  of  feeling.  There  was 
no  flippancy  and  want  of  enthusiasm  now.  Service  was  bracing 
his  character.  It  was  what  he  had  wanted  to  make  a  man  of 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXXTTI 

FIGHTING  IN  AFGHANISTAN 

Helen  Langley  was  still  in  Simla.  She  had  arranged  to  stay 
there  until  the  cold  weather.  It  was  dreary  work.  Letters  from 
the  front  came  very  irregularly ;  and  when  they  came  they  were 
a  fortnight  old,  and  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  anything 
might  have  happened  since  they  were  written.  She  had  no 
intimate  friends  in  the  place  except  Mrs.  Aylmer,  and  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  accept  the  good-natured  invitations  which  at 
first  she  received  from  others.  Day  after  day  and  week  after 
week  were  passed  in  the  same  dull  anxious  monotony,  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  solitude.  In  the  afternoon  she  used  to  go  out 
for  a  walk,  but  she  was  afraid  of  becoming  a  trouble  even  to  Mrs. 
Aylmer,  and  as  often  as  not  she  went  alone.  She  used  to  come 
back  in  the  evening  when  it  grew  dusk  and  settle  down  to  her 
long  lonely  night. 

The  day  that  she  received  Guy's  letter  of  the  12th  October 
she  walked  out  with  Rex  for  her  only  companion.  She  was 
happier  than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time.  The  campaign  had 
been  successful,  and  apparently  it  was  over.  Perhaps  now  the 
troops  might  soon  be  coming  back  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  Guy's 
letters  had  become  more  and  more  tender  and  loving.  He 
seemed  delighted  at  the  chance  of  seeing  service,  but  it  had 
made  him  turn  to  her  more  than  ever.  She  felt  so  much  brighter 
that  evening  that  she  faced  the  people  on  the  Mall,  and  walked 
a  considerable  distance  round  the  hill  above  the  church. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening.  The  rains  had  long  passed  away, 
and  the  sky  was  cloudless.  The  ferns  had  gone  from  the  trunks 
and  boughs  of  the  trees.  The  vivid  green  had  slowly  faded  out 
of  them,  and  they  had  become  colourless  and  almost  transparent, 
or  touched  with  exquisite  pale  shades  of  brown  and  yellow ;  then 
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they  had  drooped  and  fallen.  The  deafening  twilight  choruses 
of  the  cicadas  were  over  too,  and  the  long  humming  chirrup  of 
the  sun-crickets  sounded  from  the  branches  of  the  deodars,  which 
were  covered  with  bright  upright  flower-spikes.  As  the  breeze 
swept  through  them  it  bore  away  with  it  clouds  of  golden  pollen. 

The  air  was  dry  and  cold  and  life-giving.  To  the  northward 
the  snowy  range  stood  out  clear  and  glorious  in  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun.  Helen  saw  the  broad  red  disc  go  down  behind  the 
western  hills,  and  then  stood  and  watched  the  snow  peaks  as  the 
rosy  flush  faded  slowly  from  them  and  left  them  cold  and  gray. 

When  she  got  back  to  the  church  the  short  twilight  was 
closing  in.  Across  the  gap  by  Tara  Devi,  where  the  clouds  used 
to  come  pouring  through  in  the  rains,  there  now  stretched  the 
straight '  cold-weather  line '  of  mist.  Above  it  the  sky  was  stiU 
red,  and  below  it,  in  the  gap,  a  little  pool  of  water  caught  and 
reflected  the  glow.  To  the  right  of  the  gap,  over  the  tall  dark 
head  of  Prospect  Hill,  a  single  planet  was  shining. 

Helen  stood  for  a  few  minutes  gazing  at  it  alL  Through  that 
huge  mountain  gateway  Guy  had  gone,  and  her  eyes  had  often 
turned  to  it  in  bitter  remembrance  and  longing.  This  night  she 
could  look  at  it  less  sadly.  The  planet  brightening  in  the  sunset 
sky  seemed  to  bring  her  a  message  of  hope  and  comfort.  *I 
wonder  whether  he  is  looking  at  it  too  I '  she  said  to  herself  as 
she  turned  away. 

Guy  had  been  looking  at  it  too,  above  the  stony  crest  of  a 
rugged  Afghan  hill,  and  if  it  had  not  brought  Helen  to  his  mind 
he  was  hardly  to  be  blamed.  He  had  had  a  long  day  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  was  sitting  in  his  sheepskin  coat,  tired  and  cold  and 
hungry,  by  a  camp-fire  of  logs,  waiting  for  some  food  which  his 
servant  was  getting  ready.  For  the  last  fortnight  the  cavalry 
had  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  scouring  the  country  and  collecting 
supplies.  It  seemed  very  difficult  to  get  anything,  particularly 
forage,  and  the  winter  was  coming  on  fast.  The  force  had  only 
a  few  days'  stock  in  hand,  and  once  the  snow  began  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  go  on  working.  Already  the  nights  were 
cold,  and  snow  had  fallen  on  the  hills  to  the  northward.  The 
fact  was,  that  our  difficulties  were  beginning.  The  mountain 
tribes  had  risen  upon  the  line  by  which  our  troops  had  advanced, 
and  had  completely  severed  our  communications  with  India.  An 
attempt  was  being  made  to  open  the  direct  line  by  the  Khyber, 
but  here  also  the  tribes  were  stirring.  Rumours  of  disaffection 
and  disorder  came  from  other  quarters  also,  and  the  Amir's 
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commander-in-chief  reported  that  the  country-side  was  full  of 
disbanded  soldiery  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Everywhere  it 
seemed  that  the  people  were  excited  and  sullen.  It  was  not  al- 
together surprising.  There  was  no  government.  The  broken 
Amir  was  lying  in  his  tent  in  the  English  camp,  and  would  give 
no  orders ;  his  ministers  were  under  arrest ;  his  nobles  had  little 
influence  for  good.  No  one  knew  whether  the  English  meant  to 
go  or  stay,  and  every  one  therefore  was  afraid  to  do  them  service. 
The  little  English  force  woke  up  to  find  itself  in  the  centre  of  a 
shattered  and  disorganised  kingdom,  amidst  a  hostile  population. 
It  could  get  no  trustworthy  intelligence,  and  it  held  nothing  but 
the  ground  covered  by  its  fire.  Meanwhile  its  presence  and  its 
smallness  were  provoking  to  the  Afghans,  who  hated  the  Ferin- 
gee  as  they  hated  the  devil.  Some  few  of  them  hated  him  even 
more  than  they  loved  his  rupees. 

Guy  Langley's  squadron  had  been  as  hard  worked  as  any.  For 
the  most  part  it  had  been  on  detached  duty  in  the  valleys  near 
Kabul,  with  or  without  a  small  force  of  infantry.  Bradford  and 
Guy  were  the  only  officers  with  it.  They  were  good  friends  ;  and 
the  duty  was  a  very  useful  experience  to  both  of  them.  They 
got  to  faiow  their  men  more  thoroughly,  and  to  learn  a  hundred 
little  details  which  can  only  be  learnt  in  the  field,  and  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  Afghans  and  their  ways ;  but  it  was 
tiresome  work.  Both  soon  got  sick  of  it,  and  longed  for  a  pros- 
pect of  some  more  fighting.  The  escape  of  the  guilty  regiments 
from  the  Asmai  heights  had  made  the  cavalry  doubly  keen  to  get 
another  chance.  They  were  returning  now  from  a  week's  expe- 
dition, and  were  to  march  into  Kabul  next  day,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  grain  and  forage. 

*  O  Lord  I '  Guy  said  with  a  sigh,  *  I  wish  they'd  bring  the 
grub.  I'm  infernally  hungry ; '  and  he  twisted  his  legs  away 
from  the  fire  which  was  burning  them,  while  his  back  was  half- 
frozen.  Such  legs  ;  not  beautiful  now  in  long  cavalry  boots,  but 
swathed  in  brown  puttees,  and  finished  up  with  rough  ammuni- 
tion high-lows.  The  puttee  is  the  most  serviceable  leg-gear  in 
the  world,  and  so,  after  a  time,  one's  eye  begins  to  see  the  latent 
beauty  in  it,  but  it  is  not  striking  at  firat. 

Bradford  yawned.  *I'm  hungry  too,'  he  said.  *I  wish  we 
had  some  liquor.    I  am  not  good  at  teetotaJling.' 

They  had  nothing  now,  not  even  rum  rations,  only  green 
commissariat  tea. 

At  last  dinner  came,  a  plateful  of  tinned  beef  boiled  up  with 
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onions,  and  a  loaf  of  stale  commissariat  bread.  They  ate  heartily 
and  drank  some  tea ;  then  they  sat  round  to  the  fire  again  and 
lit  their  pipes. 

*rm  deuced  glad  we're  to  be  back  to-morrow,'  Bradford 
said  ;  *  and  I  shan't  be  sorry  when  we  get  into  our  quarters.  It's 
getting  cold  for  tents.' 

^  Yes ;  that  little  fort  the  General  has  given  us  looks  as  if 
it  ought  to  be  warm.  The  walls  must  be  ten  feet  thick ;  but  I 
expect  it  will  be  beastly  dirty.  The  Afghans  are  filthy 
brutes.' 

*  Never  mind.  The  first  thing  is  to  be  warm.  One  can't  be 
clean  on  service,  and  it  doesn't  matter  really ;  you  soon  get  used 
to  being  dirty.' 

'Yes,  I've  found  that  already.  How  miserable  one  would 
have  been  if  one  had  been  done  out  of  one's  tub  for  a  single  day 
in  India.  Now  I  don't  care  a  blow  if  I  go  without  for  two  or 
three.' 

'  Bum,  isn't  it  ?  And  the  way  one  gets  used  to  a  flannel  shirt 
and  no  collar,  and  sleeping  in  blankets  instead  of  sheets.' 

*  It  is  funny.  I  say,  I  wonder  why  the  General  didn't  put 
the  force  into  the  Bala  Hissar  instead  of  going  down  to  where 
our  old  cantonment  was  in  1840.    Absit  Omen.' 

*  Oh,  it's  a  very  different  thing  now.  With  our  breechloaders 
we  could  lick  any  number  of  hogs  in  the  open.  I  only  wish 
there  was  a  chance  of  their  attacking  us.  No  such  luck  this 
time.    Besides,  the  Bala  Hissar  is  all  blown  to  bits.' 

'  What  a  smash  that  was  I ' 

*  You  saw  it  go  up,  didn't  you  ? ' 

*  Yes.  I  was  up  on  the  Siah  Sung  in  Dunbar's  tent,  and  there 
was  a  bang  outside  like  a  big  gun  going  off.  We  went  out  to  see 
what  it  was,  and  there  was  a  column  of  gray  smoke  hundreds  of 
feet  high  over  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  from  the  bottom  of  it  a  cloud 
of  smoke  was  spreading  out  over  the  town.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight.  There  was  another  explosion  later  in  the  afternoon, — 
another  column  of  smoke,  black  this  time,  with  shells  going  off 
in  the  middle  of  it.  The  noise  all  night  of  shells  and  rifle  car- 
tridges was  like  a  general  action.' 

*  I  expect  it  was  done  on  purpose.' 

*  Daresay.  It  was  hard  luck  on  poor  Shafto  and  the  Ghoor- 
khas  inside.' 

They  talked  on  a  little  longer,  and  then  began  to  feel  sleepy, 
and  turned  in.     They  had  no  beds,  but  lay  side  by  side  on  the 
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floor  of  their  little  tent,  with  a  waterproof  sheet  under  each  of 
them. 

Next  day  they  marched  into  Kabul,  and  were  very  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  regiment.  Their  winter  quarters  were  not  yet  ready, 
but  they  were  *  in  society '  again,  and  the  little  mess-tent  looked 
very  home-like.  MacPherson,  who  understood  these  things,  and 
always  insisted  upon  being  comfortable  on  service,  had  had  a  pit 
dug  about  four  feet  deep,  and  the  tent  was  pitched  inside  this. 
There  was  a  big  earthen  fireplace  at  one  end,  with  a  mud  chimney 
outside  ;  and  altogether  it  was  warm  and  snug,  except  about  the 
doorway.  The  only  thing  they  wanted  was  some  liquor,  which 
they  were  probably  much  better  without. 

Guy  found  some  letters  awaiting  him,  and  he  read  a  news- 
paper or  two,  and  heard  the  gossip  of  the  camp,  and  was  happy. 
His  holiday,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  A  day  or  two 
later  the  regiment  was  split  up  again,  and  this  time  his  squadron 
formed  part  of  a  small  force  which  was  sent  out  to  march  through 
some  country  to  the  eastward,  about  the  Peshawar  road.  It  was 
a  toilsome  march,  not  relieved  by  any  exciting  incident,  but  Guy 
went  through  some  fresh  country,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  route  followed  by  our  unhappy  force  on  the  disastrous 
retreat  of  1842. 

That  march  was  full  of  painful  interest.  He  rode  with  his 
squadron  through  the  Khurd  Kabul  Pass.  The  road  lay  for  miles 
along  the  bed  of  a  shallow  stream,  which  they  constantly  crossed 
and  recrossed,  the  horses  floundering  badly  at  times  among  the 
boulders  and  water-holes.  In  every  shady  corner  the  stream  was 
already  well  coated  with  ice.  In  places  the  rocks  rose  precipi- 
tously on  either  side,  and  almost  met  overhead.  The  Pass  could 
easily  have  been  seized  and  held,  but  to  push  into  it  an  unwieldy 
mass  of  troops  and  followers,  without  previously  clearing  the 
heights,  was  to  ensure  a  murderous  disaster.  A  few  score  of 
matchlock  men  among  the  rocks,  firing  quietly  down  into  the 
blocked  mass  below,  could  not  fail  to  do  fearful  execution.  As 
he  went,  Guy  thought  of  the  poor  English  ladies, — some  in  sore 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  husband  or  brother,  some  great  with  child, 
riding  through  ice  and  snow  and  the  shower  of  treacherous 
Afghan  bullets.  The  idea  of  Helen  in  such  a  position  came  to 
him  with  a  sudden  vividness  that  made  him  draw  his  breath 
sharply  and  clench  his  fingers  on  the  reins.  *  Thank  God,  we 
have  no  ladies  here  now  I '  he  said  to  himself.  '  What  madness 
it  was ! ' 
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Bradford  and  Guy  got  back  to  Kabul  again  before  the  middle 
of  November.  They  found  things  going  on  much  as  before,  and 
the  force  seemed  to  be  getting  bored.  Supplies  were  still  scarce, 
particularly  forage,  and  the  cold  was  increasing.  The  day  they 
rode  in  there  was  a  fall  of  snow,  and  it  had  begun  to  lie  thickly 
on  the  northern  hills.  There  were  rumours  of  trouble  in  various 
directions,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  small  parties  of  our  men  had 
been  fired  upon,  but  no  real  enemy  could  be  found,  and  no  one 
believed  there  was  going  to  be  fighting.  The  hogs  would  not 
stand  and  give  us  a  chance ;  they  had  *  no  more  valour  than  a 
wild  duck.'  If  only  we  could  get  a  few  thousands  of  them  to- 
gether ;  but  it  was  hopeless.  A  company  of  infantry  could  go 
and  trail  their  coats  anywhere.  Daud  Shah,  the  huge  Afghan 
commander-in-chief,  said,  *  Take  care ;  these  small  expeditions 
are  dangerous.'  But  no  one  minded  him  ;  they  thought  he 
wanted  to  stop  the  foraging. 

It  really  was  very  wearisome.  The  exposure  and  fatigue  and 
reaction  were  telling  on  men  and  horses  alike.  Even  the  Gen- 
eral's roan  mare  looked  like  a  greyhound,  and  all  but  the  real 
soldiers  were  beginning  to  grumble  and  wish  themselves  back  in 
India.  If  they  could  have  any  fighting,  li  la  honne  heure  ;  but 
even  a  few  weeks  of  discomfort  without  fighting  had  been  quite 
enough  for  many.  It  struck  Guy  Langley  as  strange.  He  was 
young,  and  he  had  enough  romance  in  his  character  to  enjoy  the 
picturesque  side  of  the  thing.  Moreover,  his  soldierly  feeling  and 
the  indolent  tenacity  within  him  had  been  stirred.  He  could  not 
understand  men  longing  to  gQt  away  now  who  had  been  mad  to 
go  on  service  two  months  before.  Nevertheless  he  saw  that  it 
was  so. 

The  cold  got  more  and  more  severe.  Long  before  the  end  of 
the  month  it  was  freezing  hard  in  the  shade  all  day  long,  and 
Guy's  stirrup  irons  made  his  feet  ache.  One  morning  he  tried  to 
write  a  letter,  and  found  his  ink  a  solid  block. 

Then  they  had  to  go  out  again.  A  famous  old  Mullah,  or 
fanatic  priest,  was  said  to  be  stirring  up  the  faithful  in  the  coun- 
try to  the  south,  and  his  emissaries  were  causing  trouble  nearer 
at  hand.  Some  of  the  village  headmen  in  the  neighbouring  valleys 
began  to  show  signs  of  hostility  and  to  obstruct  the  collection  of 
supplies.  This  kind  of  thing  must  be  stopped.  Our  troops  must 
be  seen  again. 

As  the  little  force  to  which  Guy's  squadron  was  attached 
marched  away  westward  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  look  about  him, 

Y 
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They  rode  for  hours  through  a  great  valley  dotted  with  villages, 
that  is  to  say,  with  square  mud  forts  of  various  sizes,  their 
corners  crowned  with  towers.  The  flat  ground  was  cut  up  by 
irrigation  channels  and  straight  rows  of  poplar  trees,  now  quite 
bare  of  leaves.  From  the  main  valley  small  branches  ran  up 
into  the  barren  treeless  hills  which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides. 

The  cold  was  bitter.  There  was  no  snow,  but  a  keen  wind 
was  blowing,  and  everything  was  frozen  hard.  Altogether  a 
bleak  and  wintry  prospect ;  and  yet,  looking  away  to  the  north- 
ward over  the  blue  ranges  to  the  grand  line  of  snowy  peaks,  Guy 
Langley  thought  it  was  a  view  he  would  not  have  missed. 
Behind,  through  the  bare  gray  valley,  the  little  column  of  infantry 
wound  slowly  along,  the  wintry  sunlight  glinting  here  and  there 
on  the  frozen  steel. 

The  force  spent  a  cheerless  night  in  camp,  and  then  marched 
on  again,  reaching  its  destination  about  mid-day.  The  cavalry 
were  sent  on  a  few  miles  in  advance  to  escort  a  Political  Officer, 
who  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  principal  headmen  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  man  was  suspected  of  disaffection,  and 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  see  what  he  was  about ;  if  he  gave 
trouble  he  was  to  be  arrested. 

Bradford  was  getting  tired  now.  *  By  George  ! '  he  said  with 
a  sigh,  as  they  mounted  again  after  a  short  halt  for  lunch,  *  we 
shall  have  had  enough  of  it  by  the  time  we  get  back  to-night. 
This  pottering  about  at  a  walk  all  day  long  knocks  up  the  horses 
worse  than  anything,  and  the  men  too.  I  wish  we  could  get  a 
little  real  work  to  cheer  them  up  ;  they  are  getting  stale.  We 
shall  have  some  of  them  down  soon.  * 

They  rode  on  for  an  hour  or  so  along  a  rough  stony  track,  and 
then  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  valley  between  two  rocky 
spurs.  There  were  three  or  four  villages  of  the  usual  type  in  the 
valley.  The  headmen  lived  in  the  largest  of  them,  under  the 
hillside. 

Douglas,  the  Political  Officer,  who  knew  the  ground,  pointed 
out  their  road,  which  lay  along  the  right  of  the  valley  near  the 
hill-side.  They  went  on,  Bradford  and  Douglas  riding  together, 
Guy  a  few  paces  behind  with  old  Gulab  Singh.  They  passed  the 
smaller  forts  at  some  little  distance  on  their  left  and  saw  no  one 
about,  but  a  little  farther  on  two  or  three  men  showed  themselves 
for  a  moment  on  one  of  the  side  spurs  to  the  right. 

*  I  wonder  what  those  fellows  were  doing,'  Guy  said. 

Gulab  Singh  was  looking  at  them  attentively.     *  God  knows, 
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Sahib,'  he  said  ;  *but  I  think  we  had  better  take  care.  There 
may  be  some  devilry  up.  The  valley  seems  empty,  as  if  they  had 
sent  their  women  and  children  away.' 

Guy  was  riding  up  to  Bradford  to  ask  whether  he  had  seen 
the  men  when  several  more  appeared  on  a  little  spur  which  jutted 
into  the  valley  in  front  of  them.  The  road  wound  round  the  base 
of  the  spur,  and  the  advanced  guard  were  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  it. 

*  Hullo  1  what  does  that  mean  ? '  Bradford  said,  pulling  up 
his  horse  and  taking  out  a  pair  of  glasses.  ^  I  think  they  have 
got  rifles,'  he  added,  after  a  good  look  at  them. 

Douglas  had  a  look  too  and  agreed.  *I  daresay  they  are 
only  frightened,'  he  said  ;  *  but  they  may  mean  mischief.' 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  all  doubt  was 
dissipated.  The  main  body  of  the  cavalry  had  halted  in  the 
road  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  hill-side,  which  at  this 
point  was  quite  bare,  but  high  and  rugged  and  covered  with  huge 
rocky  masses.  As  Douglas  spoke  h,  sudden  volley  was  fired  from 
among  the  rocks.  Two  horses  were  struggling  on  the  ground, 
and  for  an  instant  it  seemed  to  Guy  as  if  a  swarm  of  bees  were 
whizzing  about  his  ears.  There  were  a  few  seconds  of  confusion 
among  the  Sikhs,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  sprang 
up  with  loud  shouts  and  opened  a  galling  fire  upon  them.  The 
thing  was  very  prettily  planned,  and  the  surprise  was  complete. 
The  squadron  got  off  with  remarkably  little  loss, — one  man 
wounded  and  three  horses  killed  ;  but  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  retire  and  leave  the  enemy  in  possession,  for  directly  the 
firing  began  more  of  them  showed  themselves,  and  before  long 
there  were  several  hundreds  with  half  a  dozen  green  and  red 
flags.  They  waved  their  swords  and  shouted ;  and  one  man, 
with  a  Snider  rifle,  went  on  firing  steadily,  his  bullets  knocking 
up  the  dust  near  them. 

Bradford  was  very  angry,  and  sent  off  a  sowar  at  a  gallop  with 
a  note  to  the  officer  commanding  the  force,  asking  for  infantry  ; 
but  he  soon  realised  that  it  was  too  late.  They  could  not  arrive 
much  before  dark,  when  it  would  be  useless  to  attack.  The 
punishment  must  be  deferred  till  next  day.  The  squadron  fired  a 
few  rounds  with  their  carbines,  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  enemy  shout  derisively  and  lie  down  behind  the  rocks  ;  then 
they  reconnoitred  the  ground  as  completely  as  possible.  The 
gates  of  the  smaller  forts  were  closed,  and  no  one  was  to  be  seen 
in  or  about  them. 
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As  Bradford  had  eipected,  the  sowar  soon  came  back  with  a 
message  to  the  effect  that  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything,  and 
that  the  cavalry  were  to  return  to  camp.  They  rode  back  in  im- 
potent wrath,  but  the  brush  had  done  them  good.  Officers  and 
men  were  excited  and  eager  now ;  there  would  be  a  fight  next 
day.  Even  the  wounded  man  was  cheerful,  and  keen  for  further 
work,  though  his  puttees  were  covered  with  congealed  blood. 

*  It's  nothing,  Sahib,'  he  said ;  '  the  bullet  only  went  through  a 
bit  of  my  leg ;  I  can  ride  all  right.' 

They  were  to  be  disappointed  again.  The  camp  was  struck  at 
daybreak,  and  the  force  moved  off,  but  after  a  rapid  march  they 
arrived  only  to  find  the  valley  deserted ;  not  a  man  was  to  be 
seen  near  the  forts  or  on  the  hills.  The  neighbouring  spurs  were 
crowned  by  the  infantry,  and  the  cavaby  rode  over  the  open 
kotulSj  and  round  on  both  sides  of  the  vsdley  ;  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  an  enemy.  Then  it  was  decided  that  the  deserted  villages 
must  be  as  far  as  possible  destroyed,  and  this  was  done.  The 
massive  wooden  gates  were  forced,  and  the  insides  thoroughly 
searched.  Not  a  human  being  was  found  in  them,  but  in  the 
comer  towers,  and  in  some  of  the  little  rooms  under  the  wall, 
were  stores  of  fuel  and  grain  and  chopped  straw.  There  was  not 
carriage  enough  to  remove  it,  and  it  was  all  set  on  fire.  Soon  a 
thick  smoke  was  rising  from  the  forts,  and  streaming  away  to  the 
southward.  On  the  sky-line  of  the  hills  to  the  north,  miles  away, 
they  saw  men  gathering,  and  through  their  glasses  they  made  out 
two  or  three  hundred  with  some  flags ;  they  were  quite  out  of 
reach. 

Guy  was  standing  with  Bradford  on  a  stony  Jcotul  above  the 
main  fort.  He  had  dismounted,  and  had  been  stamping  up  and 
down  to  keep  his  feet  warm,  while  a  sowar  held  his  horse. 

*  What  a  sell  this  is  I '  he  said ;  *  I'm  afraid  it  is  hopeless.    They 
will  never  give  us  a  chance.' 

Bradford  was  sitting  moodily  on  a  big  stone,  with  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  one  hand  deep  in  the  breast  of  his  posteen;  he 
growled  out  something  about  *  skunks.' 

*I  wonder,'  Guy  went  on,  *  whether  this  game  is  any  good. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  rile  them  horridly,  and  yet  not  hit 
them  hard  enough  to  frighten  them.  Besides,  you  can't  tell 
whether  you  hit  the  men  who  do  the  mischief.  I  suppose  there 
would  always  be  some  reckless  devils  about  who  would  snipe  at 
us  if  they  got  a  chance,  even  if  they  knew  it  would  make  us  bum 
some  one  else's  village ;  I  expect  we  should  do  the  same.    Sup- 
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posing  England  were  invaded  by  Afghans,  and  we  saw  a  few 
cavalry  within  range,  I  know  my  feeling  would  be,  '*  Oh,  blow 
Jones's  haystack  I  Let's  have  a  shy  at  them;"  and  then  the 
unhappy  Jones  would  suffer  while  I  sat  and  smiled  on  the  summit 
of  a  neighbouring  hilL    After  that  Jones  would  shoot  too.' ' 

*  They  were  all  in  it,'  Bradford  said ;  *  they  had  sent  away 
the  women  and  children,  and  were  ready  for  us.' 

*That  may  have  been  merely  funk.' 

*  Perhaps.  Anyway,  they  are  cowardly  beasts  who  won't 
fight,  and  they  deserve  anything  they  get.' 

Guy  laughed.  *  Oh,  I  quite  agree  there  I  It  is  beastly  un- 
sporting of  them  to  scratch  after  we  have  come  all  this  way.' 

When  the  villages  were  thoroughly  in  flames  the  troops 
marched  back  to  camp,  and  after  a  day  or  two  they  returned  to 
Kabul.  They  had  not  seen  another  shot  fired,  and  were  very 
weary  of  the  cold  and  wind  and  dust. 

On  return  Guy's  squadron  got  into  their  quarters,  and  found 
themselves  very  snug  indeed.  The  little  fort  had  required  a  good 
deal  of  cleaning  and  fitting  up,  but  it  was  in  order  now,  and 
after  tents  it  was  deliciously  warm.  They  had  a  large  store  of 
wood,  chiefly  beams  from  dismantled  buildings  in  the  Bala  Hissar, 
and  they  could  keep  up  rousing  flres,  and  have  hot  tubs  and  be 
clean  again  ;  it  was  real  luxury.  Guy  had  a  little  room  to  him- 
self, and  he  bought  a  felt  carpet  for  it  in  the  Kabul  Bazar,  and 
had  a  good  solid  bed  made,  not  like  his  wretched  little  camp-bed, 
which  was  always  breaking  down  under  him,  and  a  small  table 
and  chair.  He  could  sit  and  read  at  night,  or  write  to  Helen, 
before  a  blazing  flre.  It  was  much  pleasanter  than  freezing  in  a 
windy  tent  where  one  could  hardly  keep  a  candle  burning,  and 
where  your  only  bath  was  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  a  water- 
proof sheet  in  it.  Then  they  had  a  jolly  little  mess,  and  plenty 
to  eat.  They  were  able  to  get  vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  town, 
and  plum-cakes  with  pistachio  nuts  in  them,  and  shortbread,  and 
flat  unleavened  loaves,  and  great  jars  of  apricot  jam.  Those  who 
cared  for  it  could  even  get  bad  Afghan  wine  and  spirit,  the  latter 
tasting  like  concentrated  essence  of  dried  raisins.  Altogether, 
they  lived  like  fighting  cocks,  and  though  there  was  still  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done  they  were  very  happy. 

December  came,  and  with  it  increasing  rumours  of  risings  in 
all  directions.    On  the  first  of  the  month,  in  the  darkness  of  the 

*  It  is  still  a  Highland  proverb,  *  He  whose  house  is  burnt  must 
become  a  soldier.' — Legend  of  M<mtro9e, 
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early  morning,  the  wretched  Amir  went  off  to  India  under  a 
guard  of  English  troops  ;  and  from  this  time  the  reports  became 
more  and  more  frequent  and  circumstantial.  Still  no  one  seemed 
to  believe  that  serious  trouble  was  coming,  and  when  some  Hindus 
in  the  city  mooted  the  idea  that  Kabul  itself  might  be  attacked 
their  fears  were  treated  as  utterly  ridiculous.  Daud  Shah  said 
the  insurgents  meant  to  attack  our  cantonments,  but  this  pro- 
voked laughter.  The  one  desire  of  the  force  was  to  get  enough 
of  the  enemy  together  to  make  a  fight  of  it.  '  I  would  sit  still 
and  let  the  hogs  gather,'  MacPherson  said.  *  If  we  keep  moving 
out  troops  directly  we  hear  of  two  or  three  hundred  men  dancing 
about  on  a  hill-top  with  a  green  rag,  we  shall  never  get  them  to 
stand.  We  ought  to  lie  still  and  encourage  them  to  come  round 
us  until  there  are  a  respectable  lot,  and  then  make  a  dash  at 
them  with  a  good  force  of  cavalry  and  some  guns  and  bag  the 
whole  boiling.'    The  sentiment  was  generally  approved. 

One  morning  a  day  or  two  later,  having  nothing  to  do  before 
breakfast,  Guy  and  Lawrence  determined  to  stroll  over  to  the 
cantonment  and  see  whether  they  could  pick  up  any  news  or 
letters.  Their  little  fort  was  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  from  the 
western  side  of  the  cantonment,  and  they  walked  towards  the 
western  gateway,  which  was  the  General's  headquarters.  When 
they  were  within  twenty  yards  of  it  two  men  came  out,  and 
breaking  into  a  trot  went  swinging  past  them.  One  was  a  well- 
built,  athletic  man,  with  a  clean-shaved  face,  in  clerical  black ; 
every  one  knew  Pddre  Adams,  now  a  Victoria  Cross.  The  other 
was  a  big  man  with  a  brown  beard. 

*  Who  is  that  ? '  Lawrence  said,  as  they  came  up. 

*  Oh,  Durand.  He's  a  Political ;  one  of  the  fellows  Govern- 
ment send  up  to  interfere  with  us  and  prevent  us  doing  our 
business.'    Then  he  called  out,  *  Any  news,  Durand  ? ' 

The  man  addressed  turned  his  head  over  his  shoulder  and 
called  back,  *No,  nothing.' 

*  Confound  him ! '  Guy  said  ;  *  they  always  make  a  secret  of 
everything.' 

It  was  freezing  again,  and  there  was  a  little  frozen  pool  near 
the  gateway.  Guy  walked  over  it,  and  then  they  both  went  back 
and  had  a  slide.  After  two  or  three  successful  attempts  Guy's 
heels  went  up,  and  he  came  down  heavily. 

'Hurt?'  Lawrence  asked. 

*  No,'  he  answered,  struggling  up  and  dusting  his  breeches  ; 
*  but  everything  is  confoundedly  hard  in  this  country.    Come  on.' 
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They  walked  into  the  covered  gateway,  and  saw  standing  at  a 
door  on  the  right  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Macgregor,  a  powerful 
man  with  short  legs  and  a  massive  frame,  a  commanding  face 
and  thick,  crisp,  copper-coloured  hair,  now  touched  with  gray. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  and  he  wore  a  moustache  and  pointed 
beard,  like  a  French  soldier  of  the  Second  Empire.  He  was 
peeling  an  apple  with  a  penknife,  and  singing  to  himself  in  a 
deep,  low  voice.  They  saluted  him,  and  he  stopped  singing  and 
nodded,  and  said,  *  Morning,'  gruffly.  He  was  too  big  a  man  to 
speak  to,  so  they  passed  on. 

Outside  the  gateway  Colonel  Hastings,  the  Chief  Political 
Officer,  a  tall  man  with  a  big,  fair  moustache,  was  talking  to  a 
long,  furtive-looking  Mahometan.  Hastings  returned  their  salute 
very  courteously,  with  a  pleasant  smile  in  his  blue  eyes,  but  they 
left  him  alone  too. 

A  few  yards  farther  on,  in  the  sunshine,  they  found  Neville 
Chamberlain,  of  the  Central  India  Horse,  one  of  the  General's 
aides-de-camp.  He  was  stamping  up  and  down  and  whistling 
cheerfully. 

'  Any  news.  Chamberlain  ? '  Guy  said. 

*  Yes,  dear  boy ;  fifty  thousand  Russians  marching  down  from 
Turkestan,  and  the  General  was  just  going  to  send  for  you  to 
take  command  of  the  Cavalry  Brigade.  He  feels  this  is  not  a 
time  for  trifling.  By  Jove !  here  he  comes ;  you  had  better  stop 
and  get  your  orders.' 

Guy  looked  up  and  saw  the  well-known  figure  of  the  General, 
as  trim  and  smart  as  if  he  were  at  Aldershot,  coming  out  of  his 
own  doorway.  The  boys  saluted  and  walked  off,  leaving  the 
laughing  aide-de-camp  to  meet  his  Chief,  who  called  out  to  them : 
*  Good  morning,  Langley ;  good  morning,  Lawrence.' 

*  Isn't  it  extraordinary  how  he  knows  our  names  ? '  Lawrence 
said,  as  they  got  out  of  earshot.  *  Of  course  he  saw  you  at  Simla ; 
but  how  does  he  know  me  ? ' 

*  Oh,  everybody  knows  you  ;  that's  what  comes  of  being  such 
a  good-looking  beggar.' 

'  Don't  be  an  ass.    Don't  you  think  it's  odd  ? ' 

*  Very.  He  is  awfully  good  at  that ;  all  great  men  are,  or 
pretend  to  be.  Come  on,  we'll  go  to  the  post-office  and  see  if 
there  are  any  letters,  and  then  try  to  get  hold  of  Hensman  of  the 
Pioneer;  he  always  knows  everything.' 

They  looked  into  the  little  post-office  tent,  but  there  were  no 
letters.     Then  they  went  on  and  found  the  war-correspondent. 
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H^  had  been  playing  whist  until  past  midnight,  and  then  writing 
until  four  o'clock,  and  was  now  rather  fresher  than  usual,  with 
clear  eyes  and  an  innocent,  child-like  colour.  He  told  them  all 
the  news  there  was, — nothing  very  definite,  but  more  rumours  of 
gatherings  here  and  there. 

They  walked  back  to  their  quarters  rather  disappointed. 
*  Same  old  game,'  Guy  said ;  *  risings  on  all  sides,  and  not  a  fight 
to  be  got  out  of  them  at  any  price.  "Water,  water  everywhere,  and 
not  a  drop  to  drink.  I  believe  the  whole  thing  is  skittles  ;  those 
infernal  Politicals  getting  their  legs  pulled.  We  shall  never  see 
another  shot  fired.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  December  there  was  a  review  on 
the  open  plain  behind  our  cantonments,  and  such  of  the  Afghans 
as  cared  to  look  on  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  small  was 
the  force  which  had  seized  their  capital.  There  were  less  than 
five  thousand  men  on  the  ground ;  they  were  beautiful  troops, 
but  they  were  few,  too  few,  and  the  little  serried  line  looked  lost 
in  that  broad  plain. 

In  the  afternoon  Baillie's  Horse  were  out  again,  the  whole 
regiment  together  this  time.  There  was  a  small  gathering  of 
malcontents  to  the  west  of  Kabul,  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand men ;  and  two  brigades  had  been  sent  off  to  try  and  surround 
them,  and  prevent  their  being  joined  by  tribesmen  from  the 
north.     Baillie's  Horse  went  with  General  MacPherson's  brigade. 

No  one  expected  any  fighting  ;  there  had  been  too  many  false 
alarms ;  and  they  were  all  surprised  when,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  they  found  themselves  in  presence  of  some  thousands 
of  Afghans  who  had  come  down  from  the  north  to  join  the 
gathering.  A  number  of  banners  were  flying  on  the  hill-tops, 
and  our  cavalry  were  received  with  a  fire  which  forced  them  to 
fall  back. 

Then  the  infantry  advanced  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  form. 
Guy  enjoyed  the  sight ;  it  was  pretty  to  watch  the  shells  bursting 
over  the  swarms  of  men  on  the  hill-sides,  and  the  lines  of  rifle- 
puffs  creeping  up  to  them.  But  it  was  not  a  very  hard  business, 
and  the  regiment  did  not  get  a  chance.  The  flat  ground  below 
the  hills  was  cut  up  with  watercourses  and  enclosures,  among 
which  cavalry  could  not  act  with  effect ;  no  luck  again. 

The  next  day  the  dulness  was  over  with  a  vengeance.  March- 
ing southward,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  surround  the  original 
gathering,  MacPherson's  force  became  aware  that  a  smart  action 
was  going  on  in  the  direction  of  Kabul,  and  swinging  round 
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towards  the  sound  and  smoke  of  the  gnns,  they  came  in  the 
afternoon  upon  the  field  where  the  action  had  been  fought.  It 
had  evidently  not  ended  in  our  favour. 

The  ground  was  deserted  now,  but  as  the  brigade  pressed 
eagerly  forward  the  cavalry  came  upon  some  wounded  horses 
limping  painfully  about  the  plain,  and  then  upon  a  more  painful 
token  of  defeat, — the  bodies  of  some  English  dead,  horribly 
mutilated  by  Afghan  knives. 

The  despised  gathering  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
men  had  suddenly  risen  to  at  least  ten  thousand,  and  leaving  in 
its  rear  the  brigades  sent  to  surround  it,  had  dashed  straight  at 
Kabul.  A  small  force  of  cavalry  and  guns  which  tried  to  stop  it 
had  been  overthrown,  and  nothing  but  the  extreme  narrowness 
of  the  gorge  behind  which  Kabul  lay  had  saved  the  city  from 
falling  that  night  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

It  was  a  bold  stroke,  and  deserved  success.  If,  instead  of 
making  for  the  city,  the  enemy  had  only  pushed  on  towards  the 
English  cantonment,  with  its  weak  garrison  and  its  precious 
stores  of  ammunition  and  food,  they  might  have  dealt  us  a  deadly 
blow.  As  it  was,  Baillie's  Horse  learned  with  something  akin  to 
amazement  that  an  Afghan  force  had  received  and  repulsed  a 
charge  delivered  by  two  squadrons  of  British  cavalry,  and  had 
actually  for  a  time  captured  four  horse-artillery  guns.  It  was  a 
bolt  from  the  blue. 

Nevertheless,  as  they  sat  round  their  fire  that  night  and 
speculated  on  the  chances  of  the  morrow,  they  were  in  the  best 
of  spirits.  The  Ninth  Lancers  had  suffered  severely,  and  the  ill- 
treatment  of  our  dead  was  such  as  to  arouse  a  fiery  thirst  for 
vengeance ;  but  we  had  not  been  disgraced  by  the  struggle 
against  such  hopeless  odds,  and  the  morrow  would  give  us  a 
chance  of  inflicting  a  heavy  punishment.  The  enemy  were  there 
in  force,  occupying  the  hills  south  of  Kabul.  There  must  be 
some  real  work  now. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  during  the  next  three  dajrs.  On 
the  12th  of  December  we  did  little  more  than  hold  our  own  and 
keep  the  enemy  in  play,  but  that  evening  the  second  of  our 
detached  brigades  marched  in,  and  on  the  13th  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion was  seriously  attacked. 

It  was  a  rejd  soldier's  day,  with  a  quantity  of  fine  mixed 
fighting  to  suit  all  tastes.  The  guns  shelled  the  enemy's  posi- 
tions, and  the*  infantry  stormed  one  after  another  the  rugged 
heights  upon  which  their  banners  were  planted ;  and  the  cavalry 
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fell  upon  them  in  the  open  ground  to  the  east  and  west.  To  do 
them  justice,  they  fought  boldly,  advancing  into  the  plain  and 
trying  with  their  great  numbers  to  envelop  our  attacking  force, 
and  receiving  with  much  steadiness  the  onslaughts  of  our  small 
bodies  of  horsemen.  Unfortunately  there  was  never  an  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  heavy  blow  with  a  mass  of  cavalry  together, 
but  there  were  a  number  of  separate  actions  in  different  parts 
of  the  field. 

Our  squadrons  charged  repeatedly,  and  got  well  home,  doing 
much  execution  and  suffering  some  loss.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
who  showed  most  keenness  and  dash, — the  magnificent  English 
troopers  of  the  Ninth,  or  the  rough,  strong  fighting  men  of  the 
Guides  and  Fifth  Punjab  Cavalry,  or  the  picturesque  sowars  of 
the  Fourteenth  Bengal  Lancers, — all  seemed  to  be  enjoying  their 
work  and  doing  it  well. 

In  one  of  these  affairs  Baillie's  Horse  were  particularly  suc- 
cessful. A  large  body  of  the  enemy,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  our 
cavalry  were  already  engaged,  pushed  out  from  the  hills  to  the 
south,  and  made  an  effort  to  get  round  our  left.  Baillie's  Horse 
were  sent  at  them,  and  a  very  warm  time  every  one  had  of  it. 

Graham  divided  his  regiment,  and  came  down  upon  the 
enemy  with  beautiful  precision,  from  two  sides  at  once,  just  in 
time  to  cut  them  off  from  some  broken  ground  they  were  trying 
to  gain.  He  had  tempted  them  out  of  one  bad  piece  into  the 
open,  and  he  waited  until  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to 
let  them  get  across  unmolested.  Guy  was  beginning  to  chafe 
impatiently  at  seeing  them  stream  away,  firing  and  shouting 
defiantly.  One  or  two  horses  were  hit,  and  the  Sikhs  began  to 
grumble.  Then,  exactly  at  the  right  moment,  the  Colonel  turned, 
his  tall  figure  very  erect,  and  his  handsome  Scotch  face  alight 
with  pleasure,  and  gave  the  word  they  were  longing  to  hear. 
They  advanced  at  a  trot,  and  then  he  pointed  at  the  enemy  with 
his  sword  and  sat  down  and  rode  as  if  he  were  riding  for  a 
spear.  And  with  a  wild  shout  the  three  troops  went  after 
him. 

"What  a  mad  gallop  it  was  1  Faster  and  faster  over  the  level 
ground,  with  the  enemy's  swarms  running  across  their  front, 
and  the  thin  charging  lines  opening  and  doubling  and  losing  all 
regularity  in  their  eagerness.  It  was  all  Guy  could  do  to  keep 
in  front  of  his  Sikhs.  He  turned  right  and  left  in  his  saddle  to 
see  if  they  were  all  going  in  straight.  Going  in  straight  I  There 
was  a  long  broken  line  of  racing  horses  and  glittering  lance 
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points  and  eager  eyes.  God  help  the  Afghan  who  got  in  their 
way  1 

It  was  beautifully  done.  The  enemy  were  caught  on  the 
move,  without  cover  of  any  kind,  and  smitten  on  both  flanks. 
Their  very  numbers  had  betrayed  them,  and  now  their  numbers 
increased  their  loss.  They  met  the  charge  with  much  confidence. 
When  they  saw  the  cavalry  were  really  coming  on,  their  moving 
swarms  began  to  halt  and  thicken  into  knots,  and  some  of  these 
little  bodies  of  men  held  their  fire  until  our  horsemen  were 
within  a  few  yards.  Guy  Langley  rode  straight  at  one  cluster, 
and  was  received  with  a  volley  of  fire  and  smoke  which  nearly 
blinded  him.  The  next  instant  he  was  into  them  with  a  crash, 
and  he  and  his  Sikhs  were  riding  hither  and  thither  in  the  smoke 
and  confusion,  slashing  and  spearing  like  men  possessed.  How 
long  it  lasted  Guy  never  knew,  but  there  were  some  minutes  of 
it  during  which  all  order  seemed  to  be  lost.  At  one  moment  he 
found  himself  close  to  Lawrence,  who  had  come  in  with  the 
other  wing  under  MacPherson,  and  was  now  riding  bareheaded 
through  the  rout,  followed  by  two  or  three  of  his  men.  '  Come 
on,  Lawrie,'  Guy  cried  out,  *  Floreat  Etona .' '  As  he  spoke  Law- 
rence's horse  went  down  head  first,  killed  by  a  shot  from  two  or 
three  Afghans  who  had  turned  and  fired  in  desperation.  The 
boy  was  on  his  feet  in  a  second,  before  Guy  could  turn  to  his 
help,  and  avoiding  a  downward  stroke  aimed  at  his  head,  he  had 
driven  his  sword  right  through  his  assailant's  chest  and  killed 
him.     It  was  a  close  shave. 

A  minute  more  and  all  was  over.  The  Afghans  had  got 
away,  backwards  or  forwards,  into  rough  ground,  leaving  seventy 
dead  on  the  open  plain,  and  the  cavalry  reformed  and  retired 
out  of  fire  of  the  walls  and  ditches.  The  horses  were  very  blown, 
and  five  or  six  had  been  killed.  MacPherson  was  wounded,  but 
not  badly, — a  slash  on  the  left  arm.  One  sowar  had  been  shot 
dead,  and  one  pulled  off  his  horse  and  killed  with  sword-cuts. 
Half  a  dozen  more  were  wounded  more  or  less  severely.  Guy 
himself  found  that  his  breeches  had  been  blackened  with  smoke, 
and  there  was  a  piece  out  of  his  right  sleeve  which  looked  like 
a  cut. 

It  had  been  a  very  warm  thing  altogether,  and  the  regiment 
was  pleased  with  itself.  MacPherson  had  carried  out  his  part 
of  the  work  thoroughly  well,  as  ever.  He  was  grumbling  now  at 
not  having  killed  more  of  the  hogs,  but  he  was  fairly  satisfied. 
Guy's  Sikhs  were  laughing  and  talking  aloud  with  happiness. 
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'  Skdbdsh  I '  old  Gulab  Singh  said,  *  Shdbdsh  !  That  was  a  fine 
taindsha.  "We  killed  a  thousand  of  them  without  doubt.  All 
the  young  men  are  bahddurs.  The  Sahib  killed  more  than  ten 
or  twenty  himself.    I  saw  him.' 

Nevertheless,  when  sunset  came,  the  enemy  were  not  yet 
beaten.  We  had  shelled  them,  and  stormed  their  positions,  and 
ridden  them  down  in  the  open,  but  they  had  caused  us  some 
loss  ;  and  their  numbers,  far  from  decreasing,  were  growing  fast. 
That  evening,  when  the  force  was  back  in  cantonments,  they 
could  see  upon  the  bare  hill-tops,  against  the  darkening  sky, 
bodies  of  men  streaming  down  from  the  north  to  join  the  holy 
war.  In  the  gloom  they  looked  huge  and  ghostly,  like  a  moving 
wood. 

Next  morning  they  held  the  nearer  hills  within  a  mile  of  the 
cantonment.  The  fighting  of  the  day  before  had  had  no  effect. 
The  fiery  cross  had  gone  round,  and  the  clans  were  gathering 
stiU. 

Then  it  began  again.  The  cavalry  moved  out  across  the  plain 
to  the  westward,  and  the  infantry  stormed  the  rugged  Asnud 
height,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  fugitives  were  killed. 
But  as  our  people  stood,  exhausted  and  few,  on  the  peaks  they 
had  won,  they  saw  all  round  them  the  valleys  swarming  with 
armed  men  ;  and  soon  the  enemy  came  on,  tens  of  thousands  of 
them,  with  their  leaders  in  front,  waving  their  banners  of  green 
and  white  and  red.  They  swarmed  up  the  steep  hill-sides,  confi- 
dent in  their  overwhelming  numbers,  and  careless  of  the  loss 
inflicted  by  the  slight  lines  of  breechloaders. 

Then  at  last  it  was  recognised  that  for  the  time  we  could  do 
no  more.  The  odds  were  too  great.  The  little  force  was  not 
sufficient  both  to  hold  the  cantonment  securely  and  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  open.  For  a  time  at  least  we  must  concentrate  and 
stand  on  the  defensive.  In  the  afternoon  the  order  was  given, 
and  before  dark  all  the  troops  were  inside  the  cantonment  walls. 
Baillie's  Horse  had  even  to  abandon  their  own  little  fort,  with 
its  precious  stores  of  forage  and  fuel.  The  city  of  Kabul  of 
course  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

That  evening  our  people  found  it  very  difficult  to  realise  the 
truth  of  what  had  happened.  A  week  before  no  one  had  believed 
we  should  have  any  fighting.  The  one  desire  of  all  had  been  to 
find  an  enemy  who  would  make  some  sort  of  a  stand.  Suddenly 
we  had  found  ourselves  savagely  attacked,  and  after  five  days' 
fighting  and  a  loss  of  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  we 
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had  been  fairly  mobbed  into  retreat  and  pressed  back  behind  onr 
walls. 

It  was  rather  an  anxious  night.  The  troops  were  tired,  but 
many  of  them  had  to  turn  out  to  guard  the  long  cantonment 
against  an  attack.  Meanwhile  the  gates  were  rapidly  blocked 
with  gun-limbers  and  other  obstacles,  and  the  Engineers  toiled 
all  night  to  protect  the  open  rear  with  trenches  and  wire  en- 
tanglements and  the  like.  Before  daybreak  our  communications 
with  India  were  severed  by  the  cutting  of  the  telegraph-line. 
The  victorious  force  which  had  taken  Kabul  was  now  itself  be- 
sieged. The  hogs  had  turned  upon  us  to  some  purpose.  An 
Indian  force  ought  to  have  known  that  the  hog  is  a  dangerous 
enemy. 

The  huge  Afghan  commander-in-chief  sat  in  his  fur  coat  and 
drank  quantities  of  green  tea,  and  said  to  all  who  spoke  to  him, 
^  Sahib,  did  I  not  tell  you  all  along  ?'  But  they  said  he  was  in 
it,  and  put  him  under  arrest.    Perhaps  he  was. 

MacPherson  was  very  angry.  They  had  shot  his  horse  the 
last  day,  and  it  had  fallen  on  him  and  hurt  his  leg,  and  he  had 
never  once  *  got  in.'  His  wound  was  rather  painful  too ;  he  sat 
in  the  new  cold  mess-tent  with  a  gloomy  face,  in  silence. 

It  was  all  rather  funny,  Guy  thought, — humiliating,  but 
rather  funny.  He  preserved  a  serious  aspect  and  did  not  say  so, 
but  at  last  Oolonel  Graham  gave  the  line. 

^  Well,'  he  said,  ^  we  have  done  our  best,  and  things  might  be 
much  worse.'  There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as  he  went  on. 
^  It  has  been  a  lesson  to  me,  and  to  some  more  of  us,  I  think. 
You  were  afraid  they  would  disperse  without  fighting,  Langley, 
when  you  came  down  from  Simla.    Are  you  satisfied  now  ? ' 

*  Quite,  thank  you.  Colonel,'  Guy  answered  with  a  laugh,  and 
they  made  merry  over  their  own  discomfiture.  After  all,  they 
were  not  disgraced,  and  it  was  just  as  well  to  take  the  thing 
cheerfully. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

SIEGE  OF  SHERPUR 

The  enemy  did  not  attack  the  cantonment  that  night,  and  Guy 
Langley  woke  up  next  morning  to  find  that  everything  was  quiet 
and  looked  much  as  usual. 

Everything,  however,  was  not  as  usual.  The  cantonment  had 
been  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  except  on  the  northern  side 
where  the  level  plain  afforded  no  shelter.  Behind  the  crumbling 
mud  walls  and  broken  forts  which  in  our  confidence  we  had  left 
standing,  in  pits  and  ditches,  under  every  sort  of  cover,  the 
Afghan  marksmen  lay  and  watched.  Soon  after  daybreak  they 
opened  a  desultory  fire,  and  this  was  kept  up  all  day  long.  Far- 
ther away  the  rude  banners  of  the  insurgents  fiuttered  on  the 
hill-tops,  and  at  times  bodies  of  men  could  be  seen  moving  about 
them  and  waving  their  swords.  But  the  enemy  were  too  busy  in 
the  city  to  attack  that  day,  and  practically  there  was  no  fighting. 
It  was  a  welcome  respite,  for  it  enabled  the  Engineers  to  correct 
and  complete  by  daylight  our  hasty  lines  of  defences. 

For  more  than  a  week  this  state  of  affairs  continued  without 
much  change.  The  force  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  shut  up. 
Troops  moved  out  frequently,  and  when  they  did  so  the  enemy 
at  once  gave  ground.  Occasionally  messengers  got  through  their 
lines  into  or  out  of  the  cantonment.  The  bare  plain  to  the  north 
and  north-west  was  always  open  to  our  cavalry,  who  were  out 
daily.  Nor  were  the  enemy's  efforts  very  vehement.  All  day 
long  they  fired  away,  and  after  a  day  or  two  the  fire  grew  heavier, 
and  there  were  more  casualties ;  but  they  made  no  real  attempt 
to  dislodge  us.  At  sunset  the  firing  stopped,  and  though  every 
night  an  attack  was  expected,  no  attack  was  delivered.  Never- 
theless the  force  was  fairly  paralysed,  and  the  position  was  suffi- 
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ciently  humiliating.  The  city  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  in- 
surgents, who  were  gutting  the  houses  of  our  friends,  and  even 
our  outlying  forts  had  been  abandoned.  If  our  troops  sallied  out 
and  drove  the  enemy  back  a  few  hundred  yards,  they  reoccupied 
their  former  positions  as  our  men  retired.  The  victorious  force 
had  been  brought  to  bay.  We  had  received  a  severe  lesson,  if  an 
old  one  ;  we  had  despised  our  enemy. 

Still  the  situation  was  by  no  means  desperate.  Five  or  six 
thousand  good  troops  in  a  position  too  large  for  them  indeed,  but 
defended  on  three  sides  by  a  massive  mud  wall  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  and  on  the  fourth  side  by  a  rapidly-growing  line  of 
trench  and  abattis  along  the  face  of  a  stony  hill,  might  fairly  be 
expected  to  hold  their  own,  so  long  as  food  and  ammunition 
lasted,  against  any  number  of  ill-armed  tribesmen.  If  the  enemy 
had  had  any  guns,  they  could  have  searched  every  foot  of  the 
open  low-lying  cantonment,  but  they  had  none.  There  was  food 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  ammunition, 
though  not  too  much.  Above  all,  there  was  confidence.  The 
force  had  no  doubt  been  surprised,  and  to  some  extent  humiliated, 
by  the  unexpected  incidents  of  the  past  week.  Just  after  the 
overthrow  of  our  cavalry  and  guns,  while  the  north  side  was 
quite  open  and  all  the  gateways  unblocked,  there  had  even  been 
some  anxiety,  and  here  and  there  a  few  long  faces  might  have 
been  seen ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  all  trace  of  apprehension  had 
disappeared.  Men  ate  and  drank  and  laughed  and  chatted  as  if 
the  whole  thing  were  a  big  picnic.  It  was  annoying  to  be 
mobbed  and  flouted  by  the  enemy  we  had  despised,  but  the  in- 
convenience was  only  temporary.  Reinforcements  would  come 
from  India,  and  then  we  should  have  troops  enough  both  to  hold 
the  cantonment  and  to  take  the  field,  and  we  would  give  it  them 
with  a  vengeance.  Far  better  have  too  many  of  the  enemy  for  a 
little  while  than  not  have  any  enemy  at  all. 

BaiUie's  Horse  had  lost  two  or  three  men,  and  had  several 
down  with  wounds  and  sickness,  and  they  had  endured  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  their  own  quarters  in  the  hands  of  the  Af- 
ghans. Nevertheless  they  were  cheerful  enough.  They  quite 
understood  the  situation,  and  all  alike — ^Englishmen  and  Sikhs, 
Hindus  and  Mahometans — were  content  to  wait  for  their  re- 
venge. They  took  their  share  with  the  infantry  now  in  lining 
the  trench  to  the  north-east,  and  the  men  smiled  and  showed 
their  white  teeth  when  Guy  spoke  to  them,  as  if  it  were  all  a  very 
excellent  joke.     Many  of  them  had  seen  service  before,  and 
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knew  thdt  even  British  troops  cannot  have  everything  their  own 
way.    It  would  not  be  any  real  sport  if  they  could. 

Gulab  Singh  fairly  roared  with  laughter  over  it  all.  *  Do  you 
remember,  Sahib,'  he  said  in  his  deep  rough  voice,  *a  week  ago 
we  could  not  find  an  enemy?  We  were  turning  over  all  the 
stones  for  them.  Now  see,  the  whole  plain  is  like  a  bazar.  Ah, 
shdbdsh  I  sMbdsh  I  What  a  tamdsha  there  will  be  when  we  get 
out,'  and  the  long  grizzled  beard  upon  his  portly  bosom  wagged 
with  his  mirth.  It  was  the  same  everywhere.  Tommy  Atkins, 
in  his  snug  room  under  the  waU,  said  '  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  heered  of  a  blooming  General  being  confined  to  bar- 
racks';  and  then  Tommy  sang  sentimental  and  melancholy 
songs,  a  sure  indication  of  inward  happiness.  And  the  little 
Ghoorkhas  gibbered  and  grinned,  and  held  athletic  meetings  in 
front  of  their  huts,  as  if  there  was  not  an  enemy  within 
miles. 

The  worst  of  it  was  the  cold  at  night  for  the  troops  lying  out. 
It  was  bitter  work  sleeping  in  the  moonlit  trenches,  even  when 
rolled  up  in  a  waterproof  sheet  and  blanket.  There  was  a  keen 
north  wind  on  the  hill-side,  and  at  times  the  sky  clouded  over  and 
snow  fell,  and  the  sleeping  forms  were  covered.  One  woke  very 
chilled  and  stiff,  and  very  thankful  for  a  cup  of  hot  soup  or 
cocoa. 

'  Guy  Langley  himself  was  well  and  happy.  He  liked  his  men, 
and  felt  that  they  had  got  to  trust  him ;  and  he  was  also  con- 
scious that  he  had  earned  the  approval  of  his  seniors.  Even 
MacPherson  spoke  to  him  now  as  if  he  were  a  person  to  be  taken 
seriously.  His  one  regret  was  the  feeling  that  Helen  would  be 
in  dreadful  trouble.  In  India  they  would  imagine  all  sorts  of 
horrors  when  they  heard  the  force  was  besieged.  They  could  not 
know  how  matters  reaUy  stood.  But  it  was  no  use  fretting  about 
that.  Another  brigade  was  marching  up  from  India,  and  when 
it  arrived  aU  would  be  well.    She  would  soon  know. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  siege  had  lasted  some  days,  Guy 
walked  over  with  Lawrence  to  the  western  end  of  the  cantonment 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  It  was  getting  rather  slow  in  their 
quarter.  They  had  no  enemy  in  their  front  to  the  north,  and 
though  the  pop,  pop  of  the  musketry  was  incessant  they  were 
seeing  very  little  of  the  fun. 

They  got  into  the  broad  main  road  which  ran  down  the  centre 
of  the  cantonment  from  east  to  west,  and  stepped  out  briskly  for 
the  headquarters  gateway.    As  they  walked  they  saw  an  occa- 
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sional  bullet  flick  up  the  ground  on  their  left.  Fired  at  the  top 
of  the  wall,  the  enemy's  bullets  fell  all  day  long  on  the  enclosed 
plain  inside  it ;  but  the  zone  of  fire  was  pretty  well  known  and 
avoided. 

*  That's  one  beauty  of  having  lots  of  room,'  Guy  said.  *  Of 
course  MacPherson  is  right  enough  about  the  cantonment  being 
too  big  for  our  force,  but  if  it  was  a  quarter  the  size  we  should 
lose  more  men.  Now,  if  you  keep  close  under  the  wall  or  well  in 
the  middle,  you're  as  safe  as  a  church.' 

'Yes,'  Lawrence  answered;  *it's  ever  so  much  jollier  not 
being  squashed  up.  Hallo  I '  he  went  on  with  a  laugh,  *  how 
about  being  as  safe  as  a  church  ? ' 

Something  had  gone  singing  past  their  heads  and  struck  the 
hard  earth  on  their  right  not  twenty  yards  away. 

*  That  must  be  from  a  rifle,'  Guy  said  ;  *  let's  go  and  see.' 
They  walked  across,  and  Lawrence  found  the  missile  at  once, 

a  clean  little  Martini  bullet,  lying  on  the  surface.  He  put  it  in 
his  breeches  pocket.  *  I  shall  keep  that,'  he  said,  *  and  send  it  to 
my  old  mater.    She  will  think  it  no  end  of  a  treasure.' 

When  they  got  near  the  gateway  there  was  evidently  some- 
thing going  on.  There  had  been  a  little  sunshine,  and  our  sig- 
nallers had  been  sending  heliographic  messages  from  the  roof  to 
the  Latabund  post  on  the  Peshawar  road  twenty  miles  away. 
The  post  was  held  by  a  stout  old  Christian  soldier,  Hudson  of  the 
Twenty-Ninth  Native  Infantry.  His  defences  consisted  of  a  low 
wall  of  piled  stones,  and  his  force  was  small,  but  he  cared  nothing 
for  that.  There  lay  his  duty.  No  sign  of  unsteadiness  or  alarm 
where  he  held  command. 

Several  officers  were  standing  about  the  gateway  in  their 
posteens. 

*  What's  up  ? '  Guy  said  to  one  of  them.     *  Any  news  ? ' 
*Yes.    I  don't  know  what  it  is  exactly.    Something  about 

Gough.  AU  the  swells  are  in  the  General's  quarters.  They've 
been  jawing  away  like  blazes  for  the  last  half-hour.' 

Guy  and  Lawrence  waited  a  few  minutes  on  the  chance  of 
hearing  something  more,  and  then  got  tired  of  it.  *Come  on, 
Lawrie,'  Guy  said  ;  '  I  daresay  they  will  manage  to  settle  it  with- 
out us.     Let's  get  on  the  rampart  and  have  a  look  round.' 

They  made  their  way  up  and  looked  over  the  parapet  at  the 
brown  plain  below.  There  was  snow  in  patches  here  and  there. 
*  I  should  like  to  go  and  kick  the  beggars  out  of  our  quarters,' 
Lawrence  remarked,  gazing  wistfully  away  to  the  south-west, 
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towards  the  walled  enclosure  that  had  once  belonged  to  Baillie^s 
Horse.     *  How  it  will  stink  when  we  get  in  again  !  * 

Then  there  was  a  puff  of  smoke  on  the  wall,  and  the  unmis- 
takable prolonged  ping-g-g  of  a  rifle-bullet  over  their  heads. 
'Well,  I'm  hanged,'  he  went  on,  *if  that  isn't  adding  insult  to 
injury  1    Fancy  getting  sniped  at  from  our  own  quarters.' 

*  Come  down,  old  chap.  That  must  be  another  Martini  They 
may  get  the  range  next  time.' 

Lawrence  stepped  down  from  the  banquette,  *  The  parapet's 
very  low,'  he  said. 

*  Yes.  Some  one  told  me  they  had  to  cut  it  down  for  the 
Ghoorkhas  ;  they  couldn't  see  over  it.  What  ugly  little  monkeys 
they  are ! ' 

*  They're  rare  good  little  soldiers  though,  and  they  hate  the 
Afghans  like  poison.' 

*  Yes  ;  I  believe  they  do.  A  regiment  of  them  got  cut  up  here 
in  the  old  war,  and  they  fight  con  amove.  They  are  always  good 
friends  with  Tommy  too.    But  they  are  a  bit  spoilt,  I  think.' 

The  young  men  strolled  on  until  they  got  near  the  south-west 
bastion.  There  were  some  broken  walls  within  short  range  at 
this  point,  and  firing  was  going  on.  A  few  of  the  enemy  had 
planted  a  red  flag  on  a  low  mud  wall  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
off,  and  were  steadily  pounding  away  at  anything  that  showed 
above  the  parapet.  They  saw  Guy  and  Lawrence  looking  over, 
and  fired  two  shots  at  them. 

'  Slugs,'  Lawrence  said,  as  the  slow  buzz  went  over  their  heads. 
*  I  don't  know  how  they  expect  to  hit  you  with  those  things.  I 
picked  up  two  or  three  the  other  day.  They  are  just  chunks  of 
lead,  like  bits  cut  off  a  stick  of  liquorice.' 

It  was  no  good  shooting  at  the  Afghan  marksmen  whom 
Lawrence  despised.  They  had  bored  holes  at  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
and  fired  from  a  pit  in  the  ground,  so  that  they  were  completely 
covered.  Our  men  were  sitting  here  and  there  with  their  bac^ 
against  the  parapet,  smoking  and  chatting.  A  tall  Path^n 
gunner  belonging  to  a  mountain-battery  came  stalking  along  the 
rampart  with  his  head  very  high  indeed.  He  was  a  fine,  square- 
shouldered,  clean-built  man,  with  courage  and  pride  in  every  line 
of  his  face.  As  he  went  a  shot  was  fired  at  him  and  struck  the 
top  of  the  parapet  within  a  yard  or  two,  knocking  up  some  dust. 

*That  was  close,'  Guy  said  to  him  a&  he  came  up.  *Take 
care,  or  they  will  get  you.' 

The  man  smiled  and  twisted  up  his  moustaches.     '  No,  Sahib. 
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These  people  are  no  use,'  he  said  contemptuously.  *  They  do 
that  all  day  and  never  hit  any  one.'  The  statement  was  not 
quite  accurate,  but  it  was  a  sound  principle  to  go  upon. 

A  little  farther  on  they  found  a  shooting-party  on  the  look- 
out. There  was  not  ammunition  enough  to  let  the  men  go  on 
firing  as  they  pleased,  and  volleys  were  more  effective.  A  small 
squad  of  British  infantry  were  kneeling  by  the  parapet  with 
their  rifles  in  their  hands,  and  an  officer  was  standing  by  them 
with  his  glasses  over  the  top,  watching  something  in  the  distance. 
Suddenly  he  gave  a  word  of  command,  and  the  men  sprang  up. 
Guy  saw  a  score  or  so  of  Afghans  leave  the  shelter  of  a  high  bit  of 
wall  and  trot  across  towards  another  wall  fifty  yards  off  ;  as  they 
got  into  the  open  a  volley  rang  out,  and  two  men  fell,  while  a  num- 
ber of  bullets  hit  up  the  ground  close  by  them.  A  hot  fire  was 
immediately  opened  upon  our  people  from  other  neighbouring  bits 
of  cover,  and  some  of  the  Afghans  ran  back  and  pluckily  carried 
the  fallen  men  under  shelter.  One  of  the  rescuers  was  himself 
shot  in  doing  so,  and  himself  carried  off  by  others.  The  officer 
with  the  squad  was  laughing  gently.  *We  scored  one  that 
time,'  he  said.     *  I  think  I  got  the  distance  rather  welL' 

Guy  and  Lawrence  walked  on  a  little  farther,  but  there  was 
no  serious  fighting  to  be  seen,  so  they  went  and  looked  up  a 
friend  or  two,  and  returned  to  their  own  tents.  They  had  spent  a 
pleasant  afternoon,  but  they  agreed  that  it  was  much  better  sport 
fighting  on  horseback  than  potting  away  at  Afghans  with  a  rifle. 

'  I  should  not  like  to  shoot  a  man,'  Lawrence  said.  ^  It  would 
make  me  feel  awfully  sick  to  see  the  poor  devil  kicking  on  the 
ground  like  a  black  buck,  and  to  know  I  had  done  it.' 

*  Yes  ;  I  expect  it  would.  All  the  same,  you  didn't  seem  to 
mind  killing  that  fellow  the  other  day.' 

*  He  would  have  killed  me  if  I  hadn't ;  and  it's  different 
somehow  in  a  scrimmage,  when  your  blood's  up.    Besides ' 

*What?' 

Lawrence  was  looking  troubled. 

^  I  daresay  you'll  laugh,'  he  said  at  last,  and  Guy  could  see 
him  flush  through  his  fair,  tanned  skin  to  the  roots  of  his  curly 
hair,  *  but  do  you  know  I  would  give  a  good  deal  not  to  have 
done  it.' 

'  Would  you  really  ? ' 

*  Yes.  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head.  His  face  was  so  ghastly, 
and  he  gave  a  sort  of  horrible  gasp  when  it  went  into  him.  I 
wish  to  God  I  had  only  wounded  him.' 
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Lawrence's  voice  was  rather  unsteady. 

*  You're  a  good  chap,  Lawrie,'  Guy  said,  *but  yon  mnst  not 
take  it  like  that.    I  daresay  he  helped  to  murder  Cavagnari.' 

Lawrence  was  silent  for  a  little.  *  I  wish  I  were  sure  of  that 
I  suppose  you  think  me  an  awful  ass.' 

*  No,  I  don't ;  but  you  know  you  had  to  do  it.' 

*  Yes,  I  know.  All  the  same,  I'll  never  do  it  again  if  I  can 
help  it.' 

They  walked  on  in  silence  until  they  reached  their  tents. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  long-expected  attack  was  at  last  deliv- 
ered. It  was  known  that  Gough's  brigade  was  within  a  couple  of 
marches,  and  the  Afghans  determined  to  try  one  rush  before  the 
two  forces  joined.  Why  they  did  not  attack  the  two  thousand 
men  in  the  open  instead  of  the  five  thousand  behind  a  strong  wall 
is  not  easy  to  understand.  Perhaps  they  only  wanted  to  make  a 
demonstration  for  their  honour's  sake.  Perhaps  they  were  not 
sufficiently  under  control. 

However  that  may  be,  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  December 
our  spies  brought  information  that  a  grand  assault  was  to  be  made 
at  daybreak,  and  that  the  signal  would  be  the  lighting  of  a  bea- 
con fire  on  the  Asmai  heights  to  the  westward.  There  had  been 
so  many  false  alarms  that  every  one  was  doubtful  about  this 
story ;  but  the  necessary  orders  were  issued,  and  the  force  was 
kept  in  readiness.  Shortly  before  daybreak  the  signal  was  given. 
Guy  Langley  had  been  awake  and  on  the  look-out  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  had  just  shared  with  Bradford  a  jorum  of  hot  cocoa. 
*  By  Jove,  that  is  good  stuff  I '  he  said.  *  I  feel  ever  so  much 
better.  I  wonder  whether  they  really  mean  business  to-day.  If 
so,  it  is  about  time  for  them  to  be  lighting  up.  It  is  half-past 
five.' 

He  turned  to  the  westward,  and  as  he  did  so,  there  was  a 
flicker  in  the  darkness,  where  the  rugged  top  of  the  Asmai  hill 
could  just  be  made  out.  For  an  instant  there  was  perfect  silence, 
then,  as  the  flame  caught  and  flared,  there  rose  from  the  men 
around  him  a  low  involuntary  *  Ah-h  1 '  such  as  one  may  some- 
times hear  at  Lord's  when  a  dangerous  wicket  goes  down.  Then 
in  the  distance  two  musket-shots  rang  out,  and  after  them  a  few 
more ;  but  along  the  cantonment  wall  all  was  silent.  Men  stood 
with  beating  hearts  awaiting  the  onslaught.  For  some  minutes 
the  suspense  lasted,  and  then  suddenly  there  burst  from  the  dark- 
ness a  wild  storm  of  yells,  *  Allah,  Allah,  Allah  ! '  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Afghans  came  with  a  rush  at  the  wall,  shouting  and  firing. 
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The  cantonment  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  continuous  ring  of 
rifle-flashes,  and  over  the  parapet  and  over  the  trenches  on  the 
hill  the  bullets  began  to  stream.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it 
now.  You  could  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind.  Then  our 
troops  took  up  the  music,  and  there  broke  out  a  continuous  roll 
of  breechloading  fire,  which  sounded  like  the  grinding  of  a  huge 
coffee-mill,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  fairly  drowned  the  Afghan 
musketry. 

Baillie's  Horse  were  doing  their  share  of  the  work.  They  held 
a  long  piece  of  trench  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  hill,  and  in 
the  darkness  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  had  occupied  a 
low  line  of  ruined  wall  and  ditch  below.  Their  fire  was  heavy. 
Most  of  it  passed  over  the  trench  and  over  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
but  many  shots  struck  the  hill-side,  and  as  the  oflScers  walked  up 
and  down  behind  the  lines  of  trench  where  the  men  were  lying,  it 
seemed  to  Guy  that  they  could  not  long  escape  without  casualties. 
There  was  one  incessant  whizz  and  spatter  of  lead. 

But  still  minute  after  minute  they  remained  untouched,  and 
still  the  enemy  delayed  the  final  rush  which  they  were  all  await- 
ing, and  awaiting  with  an  impatience  not  wholly  free  from 
anxiety.  There  might  be  thousands  of  men  down  there  in  the 
darkness  facing  their  little  line.  A  few  star  shells  were  fired  over 
them,  and  in  the  momentary  glare  they  were  seen  to  be  in  large 
numbers  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  anything  accurately. 

The  Colonel  was  as  cool  as  if  the  whole  thing  had  been  a 
field-day.  He  strolled  up  and  down  talking  cheerily  to  officers 
and  men,  and  restraining  the  fire.  MacPherson  was  good  too, 
but  he  was  growling ;  he  wanted  to  get  at  the  hogs. 

Not  long  after  daybreak  it  became  clear  that  the  attack  had 
not  been  pushed  home  at  any  single  point.  The  firing  was  very 
heavy  on  the  south  side  and  elsewhere,  but  looking  through  their 
glasses  Graham  and  his  officers  could  see  that  everywhere  the 
enemy  was  stationary.  Then  they  knew  the  danger  was  practi- 
cally over.  The  one  fear  had  been  a  swamping  rush  in  the 
darkness,  which,  if  successful  at  any  one  point,  might  have 
caused  confusion  and  disaster  throughout  the  long  cantonment. 
In  the  daylight  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  Afghan  force  to 
advance  into  the  open  against  walls  and  trenches  lined  with 
breechloaders.  In  fact,  they  soon  began  to  give  ground.  In 
front  of  Baillie's  Horse  the  cover  was  not  sufficient  for  more  than 
a  few  hundreds,  and  thick  groups  of  men  who  had  been  crouching 
down  below  in  the  darkness  were  seen  streaming  off  to  safer 
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eouiitry  wben  ii  became  liglit  enoa^  for  them  to  be  made  out 
Aa  they  went  sereral  ToDeys  were  fired  at  them,  and  some  fell 
and  were  carried  off  by  their  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fire  of  thoee  who  remained  became  more  aocorate  and  effective. 
FvBt  a  joong  Pathto,  who  was  to  the  manner  bom  and  had  beoi 
firing  awaj  at  his  ooontrymen  with  mnch  coofaiess  and  enjoyment, 
was  shot  throogh  the  head  and  killed.  His  carbine  feQ  orer  the 
front  of  the  trench,  and  rolled  some  feet  down  thehiQHBide,  whidb 
was  steep  at  this  pdnt.  Lawrence,  who  had  been  lying  down  by 
the  ColoneFs  orders,  walked  oot  and  bron^t  it  liack ;  and  the 
enem  J  shouted  and  fired  at  him. 

Hardlj  a  minnte  afterwards  Greene,  who  commanded 
Lawrence's  squadron,  was  hit  in  the  arm,  and  had  to  be  taken 
away ;  then  two  more  men  were  wounded,  one  of  them  badly  in 
the  hand.  Something  made  him  put  his  hand  np  to  his  head, 
and  he  looked  dreadful,  his  face  and  chest  covered  with  blood. 
Almost  every  shot  now  stmck  the  hiQ-side  within  a  few  yards, 
and  went  off  with  a  ricochet,  knocking  np  splinters  of  grayel  in 
all  directions.  However,  the  damage  done  was  not  very  great, 
and  the  men  soon  got  accustomed  to  it  As  the  Colonel  re- 
marked, there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  bullets  outside  one. 
Guy  himself  suffered  nothing  more  than  a  little  indignity  from 
some  earth  hit  into  his  face ;  it  stung,  but  did  him  no  harm. 
The  Colonel  was  the  last  man  touched ;  he  had  exposed  himself 
rather  more  than  necessary,  but  escaped  unhurt  for  some  hours. 
At  last,  as  he  stood  quietly  looking  through  his  glasses  at  some 
groups  of  men  on  the  hills  away  to  the  left,  he  suddenly  threw  up 
his  arm  and  fell  backwards. 

He  was  not  far  from  Guy  at  the  moment,  and  Guy  jumped  up 
and  ran  to  him,  fearing  he  was  badly  wounded ;  but  he  was  able 
to  get  up,  and  found  that  he  was  only  bruised.  A  bullet,  fired 
apparently  from  a  distance,  had  struck  him  on  the  right  shoulder, 
and  had  cut  through  the  thick  skin  of  YnaposteeUy  but  had  not 
penetrated  his  clothes.  When  he  opened  his  posteen  it  fell  out  of 
the  sheepskin  ;  he  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  ^Snider,'  he  said ; 
'  that  was  a  shave ;  but  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.* 

*  It  wasn't  a  miss,  sir,'  Guy  answered ;  and  MacPherson,  who 
had  come  up,  added  gruffly :  *  I  don't  see  the  use  of  exposing 
yourself  like  this.  Colonel ;  the  next  might  not  stop  outside.' 

Colonel  Graham  smiled.  *A11  right,  Mac,'  he  said,  *I  will 
take  care,'  and  he  strolled  on. 

Soon  afterwards  there  was  another   attempt  at  a  general 
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assault,  but  it  was  made  in  a  half-hearted  way,  and  was  easily 
repelled ;  and  then  the  regiment  received  an  order  which  filled 
them  with  pleasure  and  excitement.  Some  cavalry  and  horse- 
artillery  were  to  move  out  by  the  gorge  on  to  the  plain  to  the 
northward,  and  they  were  to  form  part  of  the  force.  Their  place 
in  the  line  was  almost  immediately  taken  by  a  body  of  native 
infantry,  which  had  been  in  reserve,  and  they  were  soon  ready. 
How  pleasant  it  was  to  be  mounted  again,  to  feel  a  good  horse 
under  one,  and  to  attack  instead  of  being  attacked  I  Now  it  was 
their  turn, — at  last,  after  ten  days. 

Guy  was  riding  a  little  Kataghani  horse  he  had  got  in  Kabul ; 
it  was  handier  for  work  over  rough  ground,  and  had  legs  and 
feet  like  iron,  and  would  go  for  ever. 

As  they  emerged  from  the  gorge,  and  out  into  the  open  ground 
to  the  north,  the  enemy  who  had  occupied  the  villages  on  the  left 
of  the  cantonment  began  to  fall  back  ;  and  soon,  pressed  by  in- 
fantry and  horse-artillery,  they  were  retiring  rapidly  towards  the 
city.  Then  the  cavalry  covered  the  plain  out  to  the  eastward, 
and  drove  the  flying  Afghans  back  into  the  broken  country,  and 
crowned  the  bare  heights  of  the  Siah  Sung  on  our  left  front, 
where  the  old  camp  had  been.  They  were  all  full  of  eagerness, 
and  pushed  forward  vigorously,  delighted  to  be  once  more  on 
the  offensive. 

But  it  is  possible  to  be  too  eager.  They  had  not  been  long  in 
possession  of  the  heights  on  the  flank  of  the  retiring  enemy  when 
the  Afghans,  who  quite  understood  the  helplessness  of  cavalry  on 
bad  ground  unsupported,  threw  out  a  strong  body  of  footmen 
and  attacked  with  considerable  spirit.  They  swarmed  up  the 
rocky  spurs  on  the  western  side  of  the  heights,  and  opened  a 
fusillade,  before  which  the  cavalry  were  forced  to  retire.  It  was 
a  soldierly  thing  to  do  in  the  middle  of  a  retreat,  and  the  move- 
ment was  smartly  executed. 

Guy  Langley's  squadron  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  cavalry 
advance,  and  had  ridden  right  round  the  heights.  They  were 
leisurely  moving  along  under  the  southern  slopes  when  the  check 
occurred,  and,  their  view  impeded  by  rolling  and  broken  ground, 
they  did  not  at  once  realise  what  was  happening.  Hearing  the 
fire  grow  hot,  they  pushed  forward  and  upward  until  they 
emerged  on  a  plateau  which  was  within  rifle-shot  of  the  advanc- 
ing enemy.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  squadron  could  not  get 
at  them,  on  account  of  the  deep  stony  nullahs  which  separated 
the  different  spurs.    On  their  right  Bradford  and  Guy  could  see 
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the  rest  of  the  regiment  beginning  to  fall  back.  Bradford  tried 
to  check  the  Afghans  with  carbine-fire,  but  their  numbers  were 
too  great.  Then  he  realised  that  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  making 
a  push  to  get  on  to  a  point  which  commanded  his  line  of  retreat 
Some  scores  of  men  were  running  hard  to  a  rocky  hillock  which 
the  squadron  would  have  to  pass  at  short  range,  with  nothing  but 
a  deep  ravine  between.  It  was  an  awkward  fix,  and  they  had  to 
retire  at  a  canter,  getting  rather  heavily  peppered  meanwhile. 

However,  all  went  well  until  they  were  opposite  the  knolL 
The  bulk  of  the  squadron  got  safely  past,  and  Bradford,  who  had 
pulled  up  facing  the  enemy  until  all  should  be  clear,  was  just 
turning  his  horse  to  follow.  It  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to 
get  off  scot-free. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  few  of  the  foremost  among  the  men 
who  were  running  up  saw  that  they  were  too  late  to  intercept  the 
retreat.  They  stopped  and  fired  a  hasty  volley,  and  Bradford's 
horse  was  shot  through  the  neck,  and  went  down  like  a  stone. 
There  was  a  shout,  and  some  more  shots,  and  then  to  Guy's 
horror  he  saw  Bradford  lying  on  the  ground  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  nullah^  while  some  of  the  enemy  had  dashed  forward, 
and  were  half-way  down  the  side,  evidently  with  the  hope  of 
despatching  him. 

Guy  had  only  time  to  shout  a  word  of  warning  to  the  men 
nearest  him,  and  then  he  galloped  back  to  where  Bradford  was 
lying.  As  he  did  so,  he  saw  Bradford  raise  himself  on  his  knees 
in  a  dazed  kind  of  way  and  pick  up  his  helmet,  which  had  fallen 
off.  *  Look  out,  Bradford,  look  out  I '  Guy  shouted  as  he  galloped 
up  ;  they're  close  to  you.' 

Bradford  sprang  up  with  sudden  understanding  in  his  face, 
but  as  he  did  so  half  a  dozen  shots  were  fired  from  the  other  side 
of  the  nullah^  and  he  staggered  and  fell  again.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  a  big  clansman  rose  from  the  nullah  with  his  chAra 
in  his  hand  and  ran  forward,  closely  followed  by  a  second. 

There  was  only  one  chance.  Guy  drove  his  horse  straight  at 
the  nearest  man,  and  as  he  jumped  aside  slashed  at  him  with  a 
fierce  back  stroke.  The  Afghan  tried  to  disable  him  by  striking 
up  at  his  sword  arm,  and  narrowly  missed  doing  so.  Guy,  less 
scientific  but  more  lucky,  got  the  Afghan  across  the  neck  and 
brought  him  down.  There  was  no  time  to  get  a  blow  at  the 
second  assailant,  but  the  handy,  game  little  horse  answered  at 
once  to  the  desperate  pressure  of  his  rider's  legs,  and  catching 
the  man  fair  with  his  shoulder,  sent  him  rolling  over  and  over 
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on  the  ground.  Before  he  was  up  a  sowar^s  lance  was  through 
his  body. 

The  whole  thing  was  over  in  a  few  seconds,  and  Guy  was  back 
by  the  side  of  Bradford,  who  was  again  on  his  feet.  He  sprang 
forward,  and  catching  hold  of  Guy's  stirrup,  called  out,  *  Come 
along,  it's  aU  right ;  only  my  arm.'  There  was  a  wild  yell  from 
the  other  side  of  the  nuUahy  and  several  shots  were  fired,  but 
without  effect ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  they  got  Over  the 
brow  of  the  spur.  As  they  did  so,  a  dozen  more  men  came  gal- 
loping back  to  help  them,  headed  by  old  Gulab  Singh,  and  the 
rest  of  the  squadron  were  pulling  up.  They  had  turned  the 
moment  they  realised  that  anything  had  happened,  but  only  one 
man  had  seen  Guy  go  back.  He  was  a  young  fellow,  hardly 
more  than  a  boy,  the  son  of  a  native  officer,  and  a  gentleman  by 
birth.  His  unshaved  beard  made  a  soft,  downy  fringe  round  his 
face,  and  as  a  rule  his  eyes  and  manner  were  rather  sleepy ;  now 
he  looked  bright  and  animated.  Guy  thanked  him,  and  said, 
*  You  helped  us  splendidly,  Atar  Singh.  That  fellow  might  have 
done  for  us  both.' 

The  boy  laughed.  *  It  was  nothing.  Sahib,'  he  said ;  *  my 
luck  is  very  good.' 

The  enemy  crowned  the  spur,  shouting  and  firing,  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  they  had  no  further  loss. 

Directly  they  were  out  of  range  they  examined  and  bound  up 
Bradford's  arm.  It  was  not  very  bad  apparently,  a  clean  fiesh 
wound ;  when  his  horse  fell  he  had  not  been  wounded,  only 
shaken  and  half -stunned.  *  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  old 
feUow,'  he  said ;  *  but  for  you  I  should  have  been  cut  up  to  a 
certainty.' 

*  Oh  no ;  you  were  all  right.    Atar  Singh  was  close  up.' 

*  Not  close  enough.  Well,  it's  no  good  talking  about  it;  you 
know  what  I  feel.' 

Bradford  was  able  to  ride,  and  they  mounted  him  on  a 
sowar^s  horse.  As  they  moved  on  again,  a  big  English  officer 
rode  up  with  half  a  dozen  sowars  at  his  heels.  Guy  recognised 
Major  RusseU. 

*  Are  you  all  right  ? '  he  said  to  Bradford. 

'  Yes,  thank  you,  Major.  A  slug  through  the  arm  ;  it's  not 
bad.    But  I  have  had  a  shave ;  Langley  just  saved  me.' 

^  It  was  a  shave  ;  I  was  out  there  watching  the  business  with 
my  glasses,  and  saw  your  affair  quite  clearly.'  Then  he  turned 
to  Guy  :  *  Well  done,  Langley ;  I  never  saw  anything  better  in 
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my  life,  and  I  thonght  it  was  you.  You  ought  to  get  a  Y.C.  for 
it,  and  it  won't  be  my  fault  if  you  don't.' 

^  A  Y.C,  Major ! '  Guy  said,  and  there  came  over  him  a  flood 
of  astonishment  and  delight  which  made  his  eyes  shine. 

^  Oh,  I  have  nothing  on  earth  to  say  to  it,  of  course ;  and  it 
may  be  out  of  the  question.  I  am  only  telling  you  what  I  think 
myself.    Any  way,  you  did  a  fine  thing.' 

Bussell  rode  away,  leaving  Guy's  brain  in  a  whirl  of  happi- 
ness. Oould  it  really  be  possible  that  such  luck  would  come  to 
him  ?  A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  nothing  had  happened ;  and 
now  perhaps  he  had  won  what  he  would  have  given  almost 
anything  to  win.    It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 

Bradford  said,  *  You  see  I  was  not  far  wrong ;  I  shall  do  my 
level  best  any  way.' 

But  there  was  no  time  for  talking  about  Victoria  Crosses. 
The  firing  was  still  going  on ;  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  them 
before  the  day  was  over. 

That  night  they  took  all  the  sleep  they  could  get.  They  were 
tired  with  their  day's  work,  and  they  were  to  go  out  again  next 
morning.  But  before  he  turned  in  Guy  sat  for  half  an  hour  in 
the  empty  mess-tent  writing  a  letter  to  his  wife.  Bradford  had 
made  the  most  of  Guy's  exploit,  and  every  one  in  the  regiment 
had  been  full  of  praise  and  cordiality.  It  had  covered  him  with 
confusion,  but  it  had  made  him  very  happy ;  and  in  his  excite- 
ment and  joy  he  felt  he  must  write  and  tell  her  all  about  it. 

The  beginning  of  his  letter  was  taken  up  with  a  description  of 
the  fighting  during  the  past  week.    It  ended  as  follows — 

Now,  my  darling,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I  hope  will  make 
you  very  happy.  You  told  me  to  bear  my  sword  with  honour,  and 
your  dear  lips  were  laid  upon  it.  Do  you  remember?  I  have  never 
forgotten.  To-day,  when  we  had  got  round  the  Siah  Sung  heights 
we  were  hotly  engaged,  and  being  nearly  surrounded  on  ground  where 
cavalry  could  not  act,  we  had  to  retire.  While  we  were  doing  so 
Bradford's  horse  was  shot,  and  he  fell  heavily,  and  was  half -stunned. 
The  squadron  was  retiring  at  a  canter  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
I  was  the  only  one  who  saw  him  fall.  I  went  back  to  help  him,  and 
was  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  being  despatched  by  two  of  the 
enemy,  who  came  at  him  with  their  long  knives.  One  of  them  I  cut 
down,  and  the  other  I  rode  over ;  one  of  the  men  came  up  just  at 
the  moment  and  ran  him  through.  Then  we  got  Bradford  off ;  he 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  but  nothing  serious.  When  we  had  got 
dear,  Russell  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department  rode  up  to 
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us,  and  told  us  he  had  seen  it  all.  He  spoke  very  warmly,  and  ended 
by  saying  I  ought  to  get  a  V.C.  for  it,  and  that  it  should  not  be  his 
fault  if  I  did  not.  Bradford  has  been  very  nice  about  it  too,  and  so 
have  the  Colonel  and  the  otiiers.  My  darling,  are  you  pleased,  and 
are  you  a  little  proud  of  me  ?  I  never  thought  of  a  V.C.  when  I  did 
it,  and  I  don't  really  see  what  else  any  one  could  have  done ;  I  could 
not  have  ridden  away  and  left  him.  But  they  seem  to  think  I  did 
well.  My  greatest  pleasure  in  it  all  is  the  thought  of  you.  I  know 
you  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  this  letter  will  warm  your  heart. 
Of  course  I  may  not  get  the  V.C. ;  Bussell  warned  me  of  that.  Tou 
must  not  say  a  word  about  it  to  any  one,  and  yon  must  not  be  dis- 
appointed if  it  does  not  come.  I  never  thought  of  it  till  he  spoke. 
Whether  it  comes  or  not,  I  have  done  what  you  told  me  to  do ;  I 
have  borne  your  sword  with  honour.  Now  I  must  get  some  sleep. 
We  go  out  again  in  the  morning.  Gough  is  within  a  march  of  us, 
and  I  think  to-morrow  will  see  the  final  break-up  of  our  siege ;  he 
ought  to  be  attacked  to-night,  but  people  seem  to  think  the  enemy 
have  lost  heart.  They  did  not  attack  well  to-day,  and  they  suffered 
heavily ;  the  villages  were  full  of  their  dead,  and  they  carried  away 
all  they  could.  Good-night,  my  own.  Tou  won't  fret  about  it  if  I 
don't  get  the  Cross?  I  shall  reproach  myself  if  I  have  only  caused 
you  disappointment  in  the  hope  of  giving  you  pleasure.  If  you 
want  to  make  me  happy,  you  won't  be  troubled  about  that,  or 
about  anything  on  earth ;  not  even  if  I  were  to  fall,  as  many  better 
men  have  done.  I  should  like  to  feel  that  even  that  would  not 
make  your  life  sad. 

Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so 

That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  Siould  make  you  woe. 

Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you.  Are  you  not  glad  now  that  I  met 
you,  and  that  I  left  the  Thirtieth?  Have  you  not  brought  me 
wonderful  good  fortune? — Ever  your  own, 

Guy  Lakgley. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

HAPPINESS 

Helen  spent  her  Christmas  at  Syntia.  She  had  come  down  from 
Simla  in  the  beginning  of  November,  when  Mrs.  Aylmer  left,  and 
had  taken  a  small  house  in  the  cantonment.  She  could  not  face 
Sangu  all  alone.  Mrs.  Graham  had  gone  to  England,  and  the 
place  was  almost  deserted.  Syntia  was  familiar  and  more  or 
less  homelike  even  now.  The  Aylmers  asked  her  to  go  to  them, 
and  so  did  the  Hunters  ;  but  she  would  not  do  either.  She  pre- 
ferred living  by  herself,  and  they  did  not  press  her. 

She  was  at  Syntia  when  the  news  of  the  Kabul  rising  reached 
India.  A  few  days  later,  on  the  15th  of  December,  it  was  known 
that  the  British  force  had  been  checked  if  not  defeated,  and  that 
it  was  now  surrounded  and  besieged  by  an  enemy  of  ten  times 
its  numbers.  Men  recalled  to  mind  the  disasters  of  the  first  Af- 
ghan war  and  the  recent  massacre  of  the  Mission,  and  awaited 
in  painful  anxiety  the  arrival  of  further  news.  For  the  poor 
women  who  had  son  or  lover  or  husband  in  Kabul  the  next  ten 
days  were  very  terrible.  At  any  moment  the  veil  might  be 
lifted,  and  who  could  tell  what  horrors  might  be  behind  it  ? 

There  were  no  doubt  some  grounds  for  hope  and  even  confi- 
dence. The  tone  of  the  last  telegrams  had  been  cheery  enough, 
and  the  force  was  a  good  one.  Still  it  had  been  surrounded  and 
shut  up  ;  and  our  people  were  now  fighting  for  their  lives  in  the 
snow,  two  hundred  miles  from  our  border. 

Helen  Langley  suffered  with  the  rest.  She  tried  to  be  steady 
and  brave,  and  to  pray  with  faith ;  but  it  was  very  hard. 

On  Christmas  morning  she  drove  over  to  church  at  the  Civil 
Station.  The  recollection  of  that  happy  Christmas  three  years 
before  had  come  upon  her  with  irresistible  force ;  and  though 
she  knew  the  contrast  would  be  a  painful  one  she  could  not 
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help  going.  There  would  be  a  certain  bitter  sweetness  in  it ;  and 
perhaps  it  might  do  her  good. 

She  had  no  carriage  of  her  own,  and  the  little  ticca  gdri  which 
they  brought  her  was  very  straight-backed  and  uncomfortable ; 
but  it  was  a  beautiful  bright  morning,  and  she  did  not  find  the 
drive  very  tiring.  When  she  arrived  she  told  the  driver  to  stop 
outside  the  church  *  compound,'  and  waited  until  every  one  had 
gone  in.  Then  she  walked  into  the  familiar  porch,  and  went 
quietly  up  the  stone  staircase  to  the  gallery.  No  one  saw  her 
(^me  up,  and  she  sat  down  at  the  back  unnoticed.  There  were 
hardly  half  a  dozen  people  round  the  harmonium ;  Hunter  was 
one  of  them,  but  she  knew  none  of  the  others.  The  whole  place 
was  changed  already,  as  is  the  way  in  India.  The  harmonium 
was  being  played,  very  badly,  by  the  wife  of  the  new  clergyman. 
Little  Sladen  was  gone  ;  Arthur  Goldney  was  gone  too,  and  Old- 
field,  and  the  Andersons.  When  Helen  stood  up  she  could  see 
the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  and  her  father's  pew  under  the 
pulpit.  It  hurt  her  to  see  it  occupied  by  strangers.  The  new 
Commissioner  sat  at  the  end,  where  she  used  to  see  her  father's 
wavy  brown  head  which  always  looked  so  young.  In  the  seat 
where  Guy  used  to  sit,  when  he  came,  there  was  no  one.  It  was 
a  dull  service,  and  the  church  looked  empty  and  neglected.  The 
decorations  were  scanty,  and  instead  of  the  happy  crowd  of  1876 
there  were  only  thirty  or  forty  people ;  and  her  heart  was  cold 
and  sad. 

When  the  Te  Deum  came  she  forced  herself  to  sing,  and 
Hunter  caught  her  voice  at  once.  He  turned  round  with  a  smile 
in  his  eyes ;  and  then  seeing  her  white  face,  drawn  by  ten  days 
of  terrible  suspense,  he  got  out  of  his  place,  and  came  in  his  boy- 
ish affectionate  way  and  stood  by  her  side.  It  gave  them  both 
pleasure.    They  were  the  only  two  of  the  old  set  left. 

When  the  service  was  over  the  rest  of  the  little  choir  walked 
out.  Hunter  stayed  and  talked  to  her  and  tried  to  cheer  her  up. 
After  a  few  minutes  she  said :  *  Now  we  really  must  go.  Mrs. 
Hunter  will  be  wondering  where  you  are.  I  suppose  most  of  the 
people  are  gone  by  this  time.' 

They  walked  down  into  the  porch  and  found  Mrs.  Hunter  in 
some  indignation  at  her  husband's  absence.  Every  one  had 
driven  away  except  herself  and  her  two  guests,  a  civil  ofl&cer  and 
his  wife,  who  were  staying  with  the  Hunters  for  Christmas.  The 
grassy  compound  was  empty,  except  for  their  carriage  and 
Helen's  little  *  midge.' 
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^  Oh,  it^s  you ! '  Mrs.  Hunter  said  to  Helen,  holding  out  her 
hand  with  her  little  half -sneering  laugh.  '  Of  course  he  would 
let  us  wait  all  day  to  stay  with  you.' 

Helen  smiled.  ^  Dear  Mr.  Hunter,  I  have  hardly  seen  him 
since  I  came  down.  It  is  so  nice  seeing  him  again.  A  merry 
Christmas  to  you ! ' 

Mrs.  Hunter's  eyes  were  softer  than  usual  *I  wish  your 
Christmas  could  be  a  little  merrier.    No  news  yet  ? ' 

Helen  shook  her  head  in  silence. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  for  you.  But  it  will  all  come  right.  There'^ 
the  telegraph-man  coming  now.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  any- 
thing.' 

Helen  looked  up  and  saw  out  on  the  dusty  drive  in  the  sun- 
light the  familiar  red  and  blue  puggree  of  the  telegraph-messen- 
ger. Her  heart  throbbed.  'It  can't  be  for  me,'  she  said  to 
herself.  *  Of  course  it  is  some  official  telegram  for  Mr.  Hunter. 
No  one  knows  I  am  here.'  Nevertheless  she  had  a  feeling  that 
it  had  something  to  do  with  her. 

She  was  not  long  in  doubt.  The  messenger  came  straight  np 
to  her,  and  taking  the  telegram  out  of  the  leather  pouch  at  his 
belt,  presented  it  to  her  with  a  salaam.  He  had  carried  many 
a  message  up  to  Colonel  Treveryan,  and  knew  her  well  by  sight. 

Helen  looked  at  the  envelope.  It  was  for  her :  *  Mra.  Lang- 
ley,  Syntia.'  The  telegraph-clerk  who  got  the  message  had 
known  where  she  was,  and  had  sent  it  after  her. 

The  messenger  handed  her  a  bit  of  pencil.  She  signed  the 
receipt  fastened  to  the  envelope,  and  tore  it  off.  As  she  opened 
the  telegram  with  trembling  fingers  her  mind  sent  up  a  hasty 
prayer.  *  0  Gk)d,  let  it  be  good  news ! '  Then  she  read  it.  It 
was  from  Guy :  *  AU  well.  Enemy  beaten  and  dispersing. 
Telegraph.' 

The  sudden  shock  of  happiness  was  almost  too  much  for  her, 
and  for  an  instant  she  felt  faint  and  giddy.  Then  she  controlled 
herself  and  handed  the  telegram  to  Mrs.  Hunter.  *See  what 
your  good  wishes  have  brought  me,'  she  said  ;  and  her  face  was 
so  changed  that  Mrs.  Hunter  was  fairly  startled. 

*  Oh,  I  am  glad !    Montie,  look  here.' 

Hunter  read  the  telegram  and  uttered  a  wild  cheer.  The 
telegraph-man  looked  round,  and  so  did  the  Hunters'  guests. 

*  Montie  ! '  Mrs.  Hunter  said,  *  do  remember  where  you  are.' 
*I  don't  care  a  hang  where  I  am,'  he  answered  defiantly, 

shaking  Helen's  hand  with  such  warmth  that  it  almost  hurt  her. 
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'  Didn't  I  say  it  would  be  all  right  ?  I  can  wish  you  a  merry 
Christmas  now,  can't  I  ?  I  wouldn't  have  missed  this  for  a 
thousand  pounds.' 

Helen  was  laughing  at  him  with  bright  happy  eyes.  What  a 
dear  warm  heart  he  had  I  After  a  few  words  more  he  helped 
her  into  her  narrow  little  seat,  and  she  drove  away,  with  her 
telegram  in  her  hand,  and  deep  thankfulness  in  her  heart. 

Hunter  sighed  as  he  got  into  his  carriage.  *  Poor  girl,'  he 
said,  with  his  handsome  face  clouding  over,  *  how  different  this 
is  from  the  old  times.  Do  you  remember  what  a  nice  turn-out 
they  always  had,  and  how  bright  and  jolly  she  used  to  look  when 
they  came  driving  up  together  ?  Poor  old  Treveryan  I  What 
hard  luck  it  was  his  breaking  his  neck  like  that ;  and  all  to  make 
room  for  that  stupid  ass ' 

*  Montie ! ' 

^  Oh,  all  right,  I'm  not  going  to  blaspheme.  But  what  a 
difference  it  has  made.  Syntia  isn't  the  same  place  now ;  never 
mH  be  again.' 

When  Helen  got  home  she  sent  her  telegram  over  to  Mrs. 
Aylmer,  and  asked  her  to  pass  it  on  to  Hugh  Dale.  *  I  shall 
come  over  a  little  before  dinner,'  she  added. 

Then  she  sent  her  answer  to  Guy :  *  Telegram  received. 
Quite  well  and  very  happy.  A  merry  Christmas  and  bright  New 
Year  to  you  all ! ' 

Helen  did  not  go  over  to  dinner  at  the  Aylmers'.  Shortly 
after  lunch  Mabs  arrived,  to  thank  her  for  a  beautiful  doll's 
house,  with  several  rooms  in  it  and  a  real  kitchen,  which  Helen 
had  sent  her.  Poor  mite  !  she  was  very  grateful,  and  very  dis- 
appointed. She  had  found  out  by  means  of  some  transparent 
questions  that  Helen  would  like  a  copy  of  George  Herbert,  .in 
place  of  one  she  had  lost.  Her  little  purse  held  a  store  of  silver 
four-anna  bits  which  she  had  earned  week  by  week,  and  treasured 
up  for  Christmas-time,  and  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  giving 
Helen  the  book.  Mrs.  Alymer  had  duly  written  for  it  to  a 
Calcutta  shop  ten  days  before,  and  had  received  an  answer  to 
the  effect  that  it  would  be  sent  by  the  next  post.  Mabs  had 
settled  in  consultation  with  her  mother  that  she  was  to  write  on 
the  fly-leaf :  *  For  dear  Auntie  Helen,  from  her  loving  Mabs  ; ' 
and  she  had  practised  the  inscription  on  a  piece  of  note-paper, 
sitting  at  the  writing-table  with  the  tip  of  her  little  tongue 
between  her  lips  and  a  face  puckered  with  toil.  But  the  book 
never  arrived,  and  her  labour  was  wasted.    She  told  Helen  about 
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it,  and  said  in  a  hard  contemptuous  little  yoice  that  it  was  just 
like  those  stupid  shops,  and  that  she  would  never  trust  them 
again.  Helen  understood,  and  petted  and  consoled  her ;  and 
the  child's  arms  got  round  her  neck,  and  then  there  was  a 
sudden  breakdown.     *  Oh,  Auntie  !    I  can't  help  it,'  she  sobbed ; 

*  I  did  so  want  to  give  it  you,  and  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  so 
long,  and  they  said  they  were  sending  it.'  Poor  little  girl  I  She 
was  better  when  she  had  had  her  cry  out ;  and  Helen  told  her 
all  about  Guy  and  the  fighting  in  Kabul ;  and  she  listened  with 
much  attention,  and  announced  that  she  was  going  to  write  to 
him.  'Only  he's  a  very  bad  boy,  you  know.  He  has  never 
written  to  me  once  since  he  went  away,  not  even  when  I  sent 
him  many  happy  returns  for  his  birthday.  And  he  promised  he 
would.' 

While  the  child  spoke  Helen's  heart  began  to  sink  with  a 
strange  new  fear.  The  hour  of  her  trial  was  coming  upon  her. 
She  sent  Mabs  away  with  a  note  to  her  mother,  and  summoned 
up  all  her  faltering  courage.  What  helped  her  more  than  any- 
thing was  the  thought  of  Guy's  telegram.  With  that  joy  in  her 
heart  she  felt  that  she  could  bear  any  pain  and  face  any  danger. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  came  to  her  at  once  and  made  her  go  to  bed, 
and  in  the  evening,  an  hour  later.  Beamish  came  to  see  her. 

Rex  had  got  into  Helen's  room,  and  was  sitting  by  her  bedside 
with  his  head  close  to  her.  '  You  must  send  the  dog  away,' 
Beamish  said. 

*  Very  well,  Dr.  Beamish.' 

*  I  will  take  him  out,'  and  before  Helen  could  warn  him  Beam- 
ish incautiously  laid  his  hand  on  the  dog's  collar.  He  was 
always  clumsy.  He  started  back  in  alarm  as  Rex  wrenched  his 
head  loose  with  a  fierce  snarl,  showing  a  set  of  white  teeth  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  wolf. 

*  Oh,  Rex  ! '  Helen  said,  putting  her  hand  over  his  head. 

*  What  a  shocking  way  to  behave.  Come  and  confess.  I'm  very 
sorry.  Dr.  Beamish.  He  won't  let  any  one  touch  him  when  he  is 
with  me  ;  but  I'll  send  him  away.' 

She  could  hardly  help  laughing  even  then  at  Beamish's  face  of 
disgust  and  alarm. 

Rex  buried  his  head  in  the  bedclothes  and  confessed.  He  siiid 
as  plainly  as  silence  could  say  it :  *  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  didn't 
mean  to  vex  you,  but  he  should  not  have  tried  to  pull  me  away.' 

Helen  kissed  his  big  head.  *  Gk>od-bye,  my  king  ;  you  must 
be  good  and  go  away  now.     Go  out,  Rex  dear,  go  out.' 
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The  dog  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  her,  and  then  turned 
away  with  drooping  ears  and  tail.  As  he  came  near  the  door  he 
stopped  and  looked  round  with  a  low  whine  and  a  glance  at 
Beamish.  Must  he  leave  her  with  that  man,  whom  he  despised 
and  distrusted  ?    *  Yes,  dear,  go  out,'  she  said,  and  he  went. 

A  few  hours  later  they  placed  on  the  bed  beside  her  a  tiny 
little  red-faced  creature,  whom  Mrs.  Baker,  the  nurse,  wife  of  a 
soldier  from  the  Thirtieth,  declared  to  be  the  most  beautiful  boy 
she  had  ever  seen  in  all  her  bom  days,  and  so  like  his  fatherHhat 
she  would  have  known  him  anywhere. 

Helen  looked  at  the  child  and  tried  in  vain  to  see  the  likeness. 
She  reflected  that  strangers  did  see  family  likenesses  which  were 
not  always  visible  to  the  next  of  kin.  *  Do  you  see  it  ? '  she  asked 
Mrs.  Ayhner. 

*  My  dear,  I  never  see  likenesses,  but  it's  a  beautiful  baby.' 

*  Is  it  ?    Do  you  really  think  so  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  do  really.    Now  go  to  sleep  and  don't  talk.' 

Helen  lay  in  the  silent  room  trying  to  realise  what  had  come 
to  her,  and  very  happy.  It  was  such  peace  and  rest  after  all  the 
long  sorrow  and  suspense  and  pain.  The  whole  of  her  troubles 
seemed  to  have  been  lifted  from  her  at  once.  She  fell  asleep  be- 
fore daybreak  and  slept  for  some  hours.  Soon  after  she  woke 
she  asked  for  Rex.  He  came  gladly  in  to  her,  and  then  stood 
still,  looking  in  surprise  at  the  strange  thing  lying  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed. 

*  That's  my  boy.  Rex,'  she  said ;  '  you  must  love  him  very 
much,  as  much  as  me.' 

Rex  walked  slowly  round  the  bed,  and  for  the  first  time  Helen 
felt  a  slight  thrill  of  fear.  *  Be  good,  Rex,'  she  said  anxiously, 
putting  out  her  hand.  She  need  not  have  been  afraid.  Rex 
stood  looking  down  at  the  round  red  face  in  the  bundle,  and 
smelt  the  new  creature  doubtfully,  then  he  licked  the  little 
crumpled  red  fist,  and  came  back  to  Helen's  side.  *  Oh,  you 
darling,'  she  said,  and  in  her  weakness  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

It  was  a  very  happy  day.     Her  room  was  darkened  and  silent, 

but  the  sun  was  bright  outside,  and  she  could  hear  the  birds 

twittering,  and  the  soft  breeze  whispering  in  the  trees.     She  lay 

in  quiet  enjoyment,  and  grew  accustomed  to  her  new  treasure. 

Her  only  regret  was  that  it  had  not  come  a  day  or  two  before,  so 

that  she  could  have  told  Guy  in  her  telegram.     "Well,  she  must 

send  him  another.    What  should  they  call  it  ? — Guy  too,  or  Erroc  ? 

Not  Guy,  she  thought ;  but  Guy  should  decide.    She  could  easily 

2a 
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get  an  answer  before  baby  had  to  be  christened,  and  perhaps  now 
Guy  would  be  back  in  time  for  that  himself.  How  her  heart  beat 
at  the  thought.  Perhaps  he  might  be  with  her  in  a  month,  one 
month  more.  What  a  meeting  it  would  be  1  What  almost  un- 
bearable happiness,  to  look  in  his  face  again,  and  hear  his  voice, 
and  feel  his  arms  round  her. 

*  Oh,  Guy,  come  back  to  me  soon,  come  back  to  me  soon  I ' 
she  murmured,  her  sweet  eyes  eager  with  entreaty. 

And  Guy  was  lying  under  the  drifted  snow,  dead,  with  the 
treacherous  Afghan  earth  on  his  face. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI 

A  SOLDIEB^S  DEATH 

On  the  23rd  of  December  the  Afghans  had  made  their  effort  and 
had  failed.  That  night,  though  Gough's  little  brigade  lay  out  on 
the  open,  within  a  few  miles  of  them,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
destroy  it,  and  there  was  no  further  attack  on  the  cantonment. 
The  dark  hours  passed  quietly,  ancl  in  the  morning  no  enemy  was 
visible.  For  the  time  the  tribesmen  were  tired  of  fighting.  They 
had  lost  heavily,  and  their  stores  of  food  were  exhausted,  and 
they  wanted  to  go  to  their  homes. 

These  people  were  very  much  like  the  old  Scotch  clans.  They 
had  no  cohesion  and  no  real  head.  They  could  gather  for  a  few 
days'  fighting  against  the  English,  but  they  were  not  capable  of 
combination  or  of  sustained  effort.  In  a  mountainous  and 
sparsely-populated  country  tribal  feuds  are  fierce,  and  they  are 
perhaps  specially  fierce  in  Afghanistan.  The  Ban-i-Israil,  as  the 
Afghans  call  themselves,  are  brave  and  savage  and  fickle,  like  the 
people  from  whom  they  claim  descent.  The  great  tribal  gather- 
ing had  fallen  to  pieces  even  more  quickly  than  it  had  come 
together.  In  defeat  such  a  force  had  no  solidity.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  tribal  method  of  warfare  has  its  drawbacks,  it  has 
also  its  advantages.  In  a  country  where  every  village  is  a  fort, 
and  every  man  a  soldier,  it  is  easy  for  an  army  to  rise  out  of  the 
earth,  and  in  case  of  defeat  it  is  equally  easy  for  an  army  to  sink 
into  the  earth.  There  are  no  long  trains  of  artillery  and  waggons, 
no  uniforms  even,  nothing  but  thousands  of  hardy  fighting-men 
armed  with  sword  and  matchlock,  and  carrying  a  few  pounds  of 
grain  in  their  waistcloths.  Give  them  two  hours'  start  and  they 
are  gone. 

So  when  our  cavalry  rode  out  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
December  there  was  no  enemy  to  fight  or  pursue.    Not  an  armed 
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man  was  to  be  seen.  The  great  host  which  came  rushmg  up  out 
pf  the  darkness  the  morning  before  had  vanished  as  completely 
as  if  it  had  been  composed  of  spirits. 

What  was  to  prevent  it  ?  During  the  night  those  who  came 
from  a  distance  streamed  away  over  the  mountains  by  number- 
less rocky  paths,  where  cavalry  could  not  have  followed  them 
even  if  their  course  had  been  known.  Those  who  came  from  the 
open  valleys  about  Kabul  quietly  dispersed  to  their  homes.  They 
put  their  weapons  in  a  comer,  and  came  and  sat  in  front  of  their 
gateways  and  were  peaceful  villagers.  If  the  cavalry  rode  up 
they  smiled  and  saluted,  or  scowled  and  sat  silent.  They  had 
nothing  to  fear.  The  sowars  could  search  the  fort  no  doubt,  and 
might  find  arms.  What  then  ?  Every  man  in  Afghanistan  pos- 
sessed arms.  The  sowars  might  even  find  dead  or  wounded  men. 
If  they  did,  it  would  not  matter.  They  could  not  harm  the  dead, 
and  they  would  not  hurt  wounded  men  who  did  not  resist.  The 
village  might  be  fined  hereafter.  That  was  the  worst  that  could 
happen.  The  attitude  of  the  people  was  no  doubt  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  confidence  in  the  humanity  of  their  English  con- 
querors, but  it  made  the  work  of  the  cavalry  very  hopeless. 

*  It  is  confoundedly  riling,'  Guy  said  to  Bradford,  as  they  sat 
on  their  horses  in  front  of  a  *  friendly '  village.  *  Look  at  that 
big  blackguard  there  with  the  sneer  on  his  face.  Of  course  he  has 
been  out,  and  he  knows  we  know  it,  and  yet  we  can  do  nothing 
to  him.  It  would  be  all  right,  of  course,  if  the  thing  were  aU 
over,  but  he  will  shoot  us  in  the  back  five  minutes  hence  if  he 
gets  a  chance.  It's  as  bad  as  dealing  with  Irishmen.  There's 
something  rather  funny  about  it  too.  I  don't  mind  if  they  just 
laugh  at  you  and  don't  sneer ;  but  a  brute  like  that  openly  de- 
spises you  for  being  such  a  fool  as  not  to  kill  him,  and  hates  you 
all  the  worse.    I  feel  as  if  I  should  not  mind  obliging  him.' 

The  Sikhs  felt  the  same,  only  much  more  strongly.  There 
was  no  understanding  the  English, — ^fighting  like  bom  devils  one 
minute,  and  then  letting  themselves  be  fooled  and  insulted  to 
their  faces.  *  Sahib,  what  sort  of  warfare  is  this  ? '  old  Gulab 
Singh  said  sadly  as  they  rode  away.  *  Of  course  you  are  wiser 
than  I  am,  but  I  can't  make  it  out.  These  people  hate  you,  and 
you  have  beaten  them.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  only  one  way  to 
treat  them, — Mdro^  mdro,  maeda  karo  (Smite  them  and  grind 
them  to  powder)  1 ' 

It  was  a  dreary  day,  cloudy  and  cold  ;  and  as  the  cavalry  went 
on  hour  after  hour  without  seeing  the  smallest  sign  of  an  armed 
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enemy,  the  silence  and  solitude  and  emptiness  of  the  country 
began  to  weigh  upon  their  spirits.  After  all  the  excitement  of 
the  past  fortnight  it  was  intensely  depressing.  One  missed  the 
familiar  puffs  of  smoke  and  the  cheerful  popping  of  rifles,  and 
the  deeper  voice  of  the  guns.  Even  the  song  of  the  bullet  above 
one's  head  had  come  to  be  pleasant,  when  there  were  not  too 
many  singing  at  once.  Officers  and  men  had  got  used  to  the 
noise  and  life  and  stir.  Now  there  was  a  reaction,  and  every- 
thing seemed  *  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'  In  the  after- 
noon it  began  to  snow  hard,  and  the  snow  balled  in  the  horses' 
feet.  This  was  the  last  straw.  It  was  useless  to  go  on  any  longer, 
so  the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  and  the  heads  of  the  weary  beasts 
were  turned  homewards. 

They  had  arrived  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  cantonment, 
and  the  detachments  which  had  been  scattered  over  a  great 
extent  of  country  were  fast  closing  in.  Guy  and  his  squadron 
had  rejoined  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  and  they  were  now  in 
country  which  they  knew  well.  As  they  came  into  their  last 
piece  of  open  ground  before  crossing  the  pass  which  led  into  the 
Kabul  plain,  they  left  behind  them  on  their  left  a  little  fort 
under  a  stony  hill-side  nearly  a  mile  away.  The  light  was 
beginning  to  fade,  and  the  snow  made  everything  deceptive,  but 
it  struck  MacPherson  that  he  saw  some  mounted  men  on  a  low 
kotul  above  the  fort. 

MacPherson's  fibre  was  a  tough  and  rather  a  coarse  one.  He 
was  not  greatly  depressed  by  the  want  of  excitement,  or  worn  out 
with  his  day's  work,  or  at  all  inclined  to  let  off  any  of  the  enemy 
because  the  gathering  had  broken  up  and  dispersed.  His  busi- 
ness was  to  ride  down  and  kill  any  Afghans  he  could  find  with 
weapons  in  their  hands  ;  and  he  was  just  as  determined  to  do  so 
now  as  when  he  rode  out  of  the  cantonment  in  the  morning. 
Colonel  Graham  could  not  make  out  any  enemy,  and  did  not 
want  to  take  the  weary  regiment  so  far  out  of  their  way  without 
very  good  cause.  He  rode  over  to  Bradford's  squadron,  which 
was  out  on  some  stony  open  ground  to  the  left,  and  asked 
whether  they  could  see  men  on  the  hill.  Neither  Bradford  nor 
Guy  could  be  certain,  and  Graham  said,  *  Well,  I  suppose  we  had 
better  make  sure.  Will  you  take  a  few  sowars,  Langley,  and  ride 
over  to  the  fort  ?  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  at  all,  but  if 
you  think  there  is,  don't  push  on  too  far.' 

*  All  right,  sir,  I'll  be  careful.' 

Guy  rode  off  at  a  trot  with  Gulab  Singh  and  half  a  dozen  men, 
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and  Graham  saw  the  little  party  go  right  on  into  the  gathering 
dusk.  The  snow  was  falling  very  slightly  now,  and  the  dark 
figures  showed  plainly  on  the  white  ground. 

There  was  no  enemy  to  be  seen  when  the  little  party  reached 
the  fort ;  but  MaePherson  had  been  right  in  thinking  he  saw 
something  on  the  Tcotid,  Two  or  three  men  driving  some  pack- 
mules  had  just  come  down  by  a  path  from  the  north.  They  were 
now  in  front  of  the  fort  gate,  in  the  snow.  The  fort  itself  was 
white  with  snow,  which  lay  thickly  along  the  top  of  the  mud  walls 
and  towers.  Guy  spoke  to  the  mule-drivers,  and  to  the  villagers 
who  were  standing  about  the  gateway,  and  found  every  one  civil 
and  respectful.  The  cavalry  were  very  plainly  visible  on  the  open 
ground  within  five  minutes'  canter.  They  remained  halted  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then,  seeing  Guy  and  his  men  ride  straight  up 
to  the  fort,  Graham  continued  his  march,  leaving  the  detachment 
to  overtake  him.  From  the  fort  there  was  a  direct  road  to  the 
pass,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  Guy  to  ride  back  across  coun- 
try.   By  making  for  the  pass  he  could  rejoin  the  regiment  there. 

He  had  been  talking  for  a  few  seconds  with  the  villagers  when 
a  man  came  up  to  him  and  gave  him  a  military  salute.  Guy 
asked  him  whether  he  had  served,  and  he  said  yes, — that  he  had 
been  a  sowar  in  one  of  our  cavalry  regiments,  and  had  served  all 
through  the  Mutiny.  Some  years  afterwards  the  Amir  Sher  Ali 
had  offered  him  a  place,  and  he  had  retired  from  our  service. 

*  And  now  I  suppose  you  have  been  serving  against  us  ? '  Guy 
said  with  a  laugh. 

*  No,  Sahib.    Never  I    What  could  we  do  against  the  Sirkar  ? ' 

*  Where  are  the  rebels  gone  to  ? ' 

*  All  scattered  to  their  homes.  They  had  thousands  killed, 
and  they  have  fled  to  the  hills.  They  were  all  wild  hillmen  from 
a  distance  who  did  not  understand.' 

Guy  knew  better,  but  there  was  no  use  in  arguing  the  point. 
He  filled  up  his  pipe,  and  asked  his  new  friend  to  bring  him  a 
piece  of  firewood.  When  he  had  got  the  pipe  well  alight  he 
raised  his  hand  to  his  helmet  with  a  farewell  salute,  and  turned 
towards  the  pass  and  rode  away.  The  regiment  was  now  a  good 
distance  ahead,  on  his  right  front,  and  would  reach  the  pass  some 
time  before  him  unless  he  trotted  on.  But  the  horses  were  tired, 
and  they  kept  getting  their  feet  full  of  balled  snow.  There  was 
no  necessity  to  rejoin.  The  country  ahead  was  open  and  well 
known  to  him.  On  the  left  of  his  road  lay  a  bare  stony  hillside ; 
on  the  right  was  flat  ground  and  cultivation,  with  some  water- 
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cuts  and  low  mud  walls  all  white  with  snow ;  there  were  no  more 
villages,  and  not  a  living  thing  in  sight.  He  looked  at  the  bare 
crest  of  the  pass  in  front  of  him  and  decided  to  go  on  quietly. 
Even  his  little  Kataghani  was  showing  signs  of  fatigue,  and  the 
sowars*  horses  were  worn  out.  What  was  the  use  of  pressing  on  ? 
They  were  just  home  now,  and  the  regiment  was  in  front  of 
them.  After  a  time  he  saw  the  lances  upon  the  crest  of  the  pass 
against  the  dark  gray  sky,  and  then  they  streamed  over  and  dis- 
appeared.   He  and  his  men  were  alone  in  the  valley. 

They  were  all  weary,  and  marched  carelessly  forward  in 
silence.  The  night  was  closing  in  fast ;  and  a  little  fine  snow 
was  falling.  It  gathered  about  Guy's  shoulders  and  the  folds  of 
his  posteen,  and  lay  thick  upon  his  bridle  arm.  His  right  hand 
was  in  his  breast,  under  the  warm  sheepskin,  and  his  feet  were 
hanging  free  of  the  stirrups,  which  chilled  them.  Now  and  then 
the  little  horse  shook  the  snow  from  his  head  and  neck  ;  but  his 
master  rode  on  without  taking  any  notice  of  it.  His  thoughts 
had  wandered  far  away  from  the  wintry  valley  and  all  his  sur- 
roundings. He  was  dreaming  of  a  beautiful  face  held  up  to  his 
own,  and  a  sweet  low  voice  that  trembled  with  happiness.  And 
he  gave  her  his  sword  again,  and  said,  *  I  have  done  as  you  told 
me,  darling.     I  have  borne  it  with  honour.' 

There  was  a  sudden  flash  in  the  darkness  to  the  right,  a  shot, 
and  a  scattering  volley.  Guy  Langley  threw  up  his  arms  with  a 
cry,  and  as  the  startled  horse  swerved  across  the  road  he  fell  with 
a  dull  thud  upon  the  snow. 

One  of  the  sowars^  horses  was  shot,  and  fell  under  its  rider. 
There  was  a  moment  of  confusion ;  but  the  Sikhs,  though  care- 
less, were  good  soldiers,  and  two  or  three  of  them,  led  by  young 
Atar  Singh,  dashed  towards  the  low  wall  from  which  the  shots 
had  come.  They  were  just  in  time  to  see  four  men  running 
across  a  bit  of  broken  ground  towards  a  deep  water-cut,  fringed 
with  poplars.  The  horsemen  were  very  quick  after  them,  being 
light  men  on  handy  horses  ;  and  one  of  the  four  Afghans,  a  big 
man  in  a  dirty  sheepskin  coat,  fearing  he  could  not  get  over  the 
water  in  time,  lost  his  head  and  ran  down  to  his  left  under  a  bit 
of  wall ;  the  other  three  crossed  the  water-cut  by  a  narrow  plank, 
and  made  off  behind  the  trees.  The  horsemen  saw  the  position 
at  once  and  rode  to  their  left,  after  the  man  on  their  side  of  the 
trench.  They  were  up  to  him  in  a  minute,  and  Atar  Singh  made 
a  lunge  at  him  with  his  lance ;  but  the  Afghan  avoided  it,  and 
swinging  up  his  heavy  knife  cut  the  boy  across  tho  hand,  nearly 
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severing  two  of  his  fingers.  Before  lie  could  turn  to  run  again  a 
second  horseman  was  on  him,  and  with  a  grim  *  Hyun  f  Would 
you  ? '  drove  the  lance  through  his  chest.  As  he  fell  off  it,  dead, 
the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  upon  the  snow,  and  his  cap  and 
lungee  rolled  away,  exposing  the  huge  shaven  head.  The  ^sowar 
came  back  to  him  in  an  instant,  and  deliberately  drove  the  lance 
point  two  or  three  times  through  the  hairy  uncovered  throat  into 
the  earth.  Then  they  helped  Atar  Singh  to  tie  up  his  wounded 
hand  with  a  bit  of  hia  puggree,  and  went  back  into  the  road. 

They  found  Guy  lying  where  he  had  fallen.  A  sowar  was 
supporting  his  head,  but  he  had  never  moved  or  spoken.  The 
bullet,  fired  from  behind  him,  had  gone  in  under  the  left  shoulder 
and  passed  out  through  the  chest.  They  staunched  the  blood  as 
best  they  could,  and  one  of  them  galloped  on  to  overtake  the 
regiment,  which  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  shots.  But  the  Sikhs  knew  it  was  useless  ;  no 
help  could  save  him  now. 

He  was  borne  sadly  back  to  the  cantonment,  and  laid  on  the 
bed  in  his  tent.  The  Indian  mail  had  come  in  that  day,  and 
several  letters  from  Helen  were  on  the  camp  table  by  his  side. 
There  was  also  one  from  Roland  and  one  from  his  mother.  She 
had  given  way  at  last,  and  had  written  in  words  of  passionate 
love  and  anxiety. 

He  was  buried  next  day  in  the  desolate  cemetery  at  the 
western  end  of  the  cantonment,  among  the  lopped  stems  of  the 
willow  trees.  As  the  little  party  of  his  countrymen  in  their  worn 
fighting-clothes  stood  by  the  open  grave,  the  sun  was  shining  and 
the  sky  was  blue,  and  the  great  circle  of  mountains  around  them 
glittered  in  a  dazzling  garment  of  new-fallen  snow.  There  they 
left  him  lying,  his  bright  face  very  calm  and  peaceful,  and  his 
brave  young  heart  for  ever  still.    God  rest  our  English  dead  I 
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SORROW 

The  news  of  Guy's  death  was  telegraphed  to  India,  and  Colonel 
Graham,  who  knew  where  Helen  was,  sent  a  private  message  to 
Colonel  Aylmer.  He  described  how  Guy  had  been  killed, 
and  begged  Aylmer  to  assure  Helen  of  the  deep  sympathy  of 
himself  and  his  brother  officers.  *  Poor  girl  I '  he  said,  *  I  am 
afraid  there  is  no  breaking  these  things ;  but  she  must  not  learn 
it  through  the  newspapers.  I  know  Mrs.  Aylmer  is  a  great 
friend  of  hers.'  Colonel  Graham  followed  up  his  telegram  by  a 
letter  speaking  very  warmly  of  Guy's  character  and  services,  and 
mentioning  that  he  had  intended  to  send  in  his  name  for  the 
Victoria  Cross  on  account  of  his  conduct  on  the  23rd  of  De- 
cember. 

That  Christmas  night  was  not  a  merry  one  in  Kabul.  More 
than  a  twentieth  part  of  our  force  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
during  the  past  few  days,  and  the  hospitals  were  full  of  sick  men; 
those  who  were  not  sick  were  tired  with  want  and  watching. 
Guy's  name  was  brought  up  at  more  than  one  rough  mess-table, 
and  they  were  all  sorry  for  him.  *  Poor  chap  1 '  they  said,  *  it 
was  hard  luck  getting  bowled  over  like  that  just  at  the  end,  when 
everything  seemed  to  be  quiet.  He  was  a  good  feUow  too,  and  a 
gentleman,  and  had  behaved  awfully  well  when  the  regiment  got 
slated  on  the  23rd.  Just  like  those  cowardly  hogs,  to  go  and 
shoot  him  from  behind  in  the  dark.'  In  his  own  regiment 
officers  and  men  talked  of  him  very  often  for  some  days. 
Lawrence  missed  him  badly,  and  old  Gulab  Singh  fairly  cried 
over  it ;  and  then  his  property  was  sold  by  auction,  with  the 
exception  of  his  sword  and  a  few  other  things  which  were  sent 
down  to  Helen.  After  that  he  was  soon  forgotten,  as  dead  men 
must  be  who  make  no  material  gap  in  other  men's  lives.    The 
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living  have  no  time  to  think  of  people  who  cannot  do  them  any 
good,  and  do  not  write  letters.  How  many  of  your  friends  do 
you  suppose,  even  of  your  nearest  and  dearest,  will  ever  go  five 
miles  out  of  their  way  to  see  your  grave  ?  How  many  dead  men 
have  you  done  it  for  ?  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  you  have 
not  forgotten  them,  but  you  can  do  them  no  good  by  going  to 
their  graves.     If  you  say  that,  you  have  never  loved. 

When  Guy  had  been  dead  a  fortnight  one  man  came  and  took 
a  sketch  of  the  place.  Russell's  big  heart  had  been  touched. 
Among  the  knot  of  bronzed  and  bearded  English  who  gathered 
about  the  grave  when  the  service  was  being  read,  his  massive 
brow  and  dark,  stem  face  were  conspicuous.  He  stood  bare- 
headed in  the  sun,  towering  above  the  men  alongside  him. 
When  the  service  was  over  he  walked  away  by  himself.  *  It  does 
seem  hard,'  he  thought;  *only  twenty-seven.  He  was  always 
plucky  and  bright,  and  he  behaved  reaUy  well  the  other  day  on 
the  Siah  Sung.  He  might  have  made  a  fine  soldier.  Well,  he 
has  died  for  the  old  country  anyhow/  Then  he  wondered 
whether  Helen  was  in  India.  *  Poor  girl ! '  he  said,  *  it  will  be 
hard  for  her.' 

When  Colonel  Graham's  telegram  reached  Syntia  it  brought 
sadness  to  more  than  the  one  it  chiefly  concerned.  The  Thirtieth 
deplored  Guy's  death  with  real  feeling,  and  Hugh  Dale's  loyal 
heart  was  very  sore.  The  Aylmers  were  in  painful  distress  and 
perplexity.  The  news  coming  now  must  be  a  terrible  shock  to 
Helen,  and  yet  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  it  from  her  long. 

They  did  keep  it  from  her  for  some  days,  and  then  Mrs. 
Aylmer  made  up  her  mind  that  she  must  delay  no  longer.  Helen 
was  gaining  strength  rapidly,  and  it  was  not  right  to  leave  her 
in  ignorance.  Besides,  the  nurse  was  very  difficult  to  manage  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  make  her  behave  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  there  was  no  knowing  what  she  might  say  or  do. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  was  a  brave  woman,  but  for  once  she  fairly 
recoiled  from  the  task  she  had  set  herself.  As  she  came  to  the 
door  of  Helen's  room  that  morning  and  laid  her  hand  on  the 
curtain,  she  heard  Helen's  voice  talking  to  the  child.  She 
stopped  and  listened.  *  Only  one  month  more,  perhaps.  Think 
of  that,  baby ;  only  thirty  days.  But  you  won't  know  him  when 
he  does  come,  you  unnatural  little  wretch  ;  I  shall  have  to  intro- 
duce you,  and  I  suppose  you  will  both  be  very  stiff  and  hardly 
speak  to  one  another.  Probably  you  won't  speak  at  all, — ^won't 
even  bow  to  him,'  and  she  laughed  a  happy  little  laugh  at  her 
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own  nonsense.  Then  she  sighed,  and  was  silent.  Mrs.  Aylmer 
knew  well  enough  what  her  thoughts  were.  *  Will  it  reaUy  be 
only  a  month?  If  only  I  knew  something  for  certain.  Oh, 
when  will  he  come  to  me  ? '    Was  she  to  step  in  now  and  say  : 

*  Never,  Helen  ;  you  will  never  see  his  face  again.  He  is  dead, 
and  they  have  buried  him  far  away  in  the  Afghan  snow '  ?  She 
turned  away  from  the  door  and  stood  irresolute.  *  I  cannot  tell 
her,'  she  thought ;'  it  is  too  dreadful.'  Her  hesitation  did  not 
last  long  ;  she  nerved  herself  with  a  desperate  effort,  and  walked 
into  the  room.  Helen  looked  round  and  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Aylmer 
came  to  her  bedside  and  kissed  her  and  sat  down. 

*  How  solemn  you  look.' 

*  Do  I,  dear  ?    I  have  had  bad  news  to-day.' 

*  Have  you  ?  I  am  so  sorry.'  Then  Mrs.  Aylmer's  silence  and 
something  in  her  manner  struck  a  chill  to  Helen's  heart.  She 
looked  up  with  frightened  eyes.  Mrs.  Aylmer  did  not  meet 
them. 

*  Helen,  dear?' 

*  Yes.' 

*  You  could  be  brave  and  strong,  I  know,  if  sorrow  came  to 
you  too  ? ' 

Then  she  knew.  There  was  nothing  else  that  could  bring  her 
sorrow.    She  had  no  one  but  Guy.    *  Oh,  what  is  it  ? '  she  cried. 

*  He  is  not  dead  ?  say  he  is  not  dead  1 '      * 

Mrs.  Aylmer  was  silent.  She  held  Helen's  hand  tight,  but 
she  could  say  nothing. 

^  Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me  I  He  is  wounded  or  ill ;  not  dead,  not 
dead  ? ' 

*  God  comfort  you,  dear  1 ' 

Helen  sank  back  with  a  moan.  After  a  second  or  two  she 
spoke  again ;  her  eyes  were  wild,  and  her  face  was  flushing. 

*  Tell  me  everything.    When  did  you  hear  ? ' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  told  her  of  the  telegram. 

*  Can  I  see  it?' 

*  Yes,  if  you  like,  darling ;  but  I  have  told  you  exactly  what 
was  said.' 

'  Let  me  see  it,  please.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  had  guessed  she  would  ask  for  it,  and  had 
brought  it  with  her. 

Helen  read  it  slowly  twice  over,  and  Mrs.  Aylmer  saw  her 
look  at  the  date.  Then  she  turned  away  with  a  low  sigh,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  lay  quite  still.    Mrs.  Ayl- 
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mer  sat  by  her,  hoping  that  she  might  speak,  or  that  the  tears 
would  come  to  help  her,  but  she  lay  breathing  quietly  as  if  asleep. 
All  that  day  it  was  the  same.  Mrs.  Aylmer  tried  to  rouse  her  by 
speaking  of  the  child,  but  it  was  useless  ;  she  seemed  quite  indif- 
ferent to  it,  and  to  everything,  doing  whatever  they  told  her  to 
do,  and  answering  quietly  when  they  spoke  to  her,  but  never 
speaking  of  her  own  accord,  or  showing  any  outward  sign  of 
grief.  Only  once  she  said  to  Mrs.  Aylmer :  *  Would  you  mind 
sending  that  telegram  for  me  in  the  same  words  to  Roland  ?  He 
is  at  home  now,  I  suppose, — Wrentham  Hall,  Warwick.' 

In  the  night  she  slept  a  little,  and  when  Mrs.  Aylmer  came  to 
her  next  day  she  said :  *  They  will  vmte,  won't  they  ? — Colonel 
Graham  or  some  of  them  ?' 

*  Yes,  they  are  sure  to  do  that.' 

*  I  suppose  we  shall  get  the  letter  in  three  or  four  days  now  ?* 

*  Yes,  I  hope  so.' 

*  Perhaps  he  wrote  too  when  he  telegraphed.' 

*  Very  likely,  dear ;  but  he  may  not  have  had  time  to  write.' 
Helen  said  no  more,  but  lay  waiting.     Whenever  any  one 

came  into  the  room  she  looked  up  with  an  anxious  inquiry  in  her 
face.  Her  eyes  were  big  and  hoUow  now,  and  she  was  very 
white  ;  the  veins  about  her  temples  showed  clearly. 

It  came  at  last,  Guy's  happy  letter  of  the  23rd  of  December  ; 
and  Mrs.  Aylmer,  knowing  the  writing,  brought  it  to  her  and 
left  her  alone. 

It  was  a  voice  from  the  grave.  Helen  read  it  with  dry,  eager 
eyes,  until  she  reached  Guy's  description  of  the  fight  on  the 
Siah  Sung.  The  thought  of  him  riding  back  alone  to  save  his 
friend  brought  a  sob  to  her  throat,  and  in  a  moment  more,  as  she 
read  on  to  the  prophetic  ending,  her  sobs  came  thick  and  fast, 
and  she  burst  into  a  passionate  storm  of  tears.  She  could  hardly 
see  to  read  the  closing  words,  with  their  cruel,  unintentional 
satire :  *  My  darling,  my  own  brave  darling ! '  she  wailed,  *  I 
have  killed  you  !  I  have  killed  you  I ' 

Half  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Aylmer  went  in  to  her  and  found  her 
quiet  and  exhausted  with  grief ;  her  hand  was  under  her  pillow 
holding  her  letter.  After  that,  with  all  her  self-reproach,  she 
could  speak  about  Guy,  and  could  pity  the  child. 

The  letters  from  Colonel  Graham  and  the  other  officers  were 
all  very  full  of  sympathy,  and,  what  was  more  to  her,  fuU  of 
heartfelt  praise.  There  were  some  touching  letters  also  from  one 
or  two  of  Guy's  native  friends  in  the  regiment.     Men  who  will 
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fight  for  you  to  the  death  can  grieve  for  you  honestly,  in  spite  of 
your  white  skin.  Finally,  there  came  from  Kabul  a  case  con- 
taining all  that  had  been  kept  back  from  the  sale  of  Guy's  effects. 
There  was  his  sword,  and  the  plain  gold  signet  ring  Helen  had 
given  him,  which  he  always  wore ;  and  a  little  Bible,  her  gift  too, 
which  he  had  often  kissed  and  very  rarely  read ;  and  a  number 
of  her  letters,  the  last  still  unopened ;  and  the  packet  with  his 
mother's  hair ;  and  a  few  other  things. 

By  that  time  Helen  was  out  of  her  room  again.  She  was 
white  and  changed,  but  quite  composed  and  steady. 

Meanwhile,  she  had  received  from  Roland  an  answer  to  her 
telegram.  He  assured  her  of  his  deep  sympathy,  and  added  that 
he  was  writing.  When  his  letter  arrived  it  was  very  tender  and 
loving.  He  asked  whether  she  was  coming  to  England,  and 
begged  her  if  so  to  write  to  him  and  let  him  do  all  he  could  for 
her.  He  gave  Helen  an  affectionate  message  from  his  father. 
His  mother  was  very  much  upset  by  the  news,  and  Roland  had 
not  seen  her.  For  himself,  he  was  about  to  settle  in  London  ; 
he  was  going  to  do  some  work  in  the  East-end.  He  could  not 
offer  her  a  home,  for  he  had  none  ;  but  perhaps  if  she  were  stay- 
ing in  London  they  would  meet,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  him  to  know  her,  and  if  possible  to  do  a  little  to  help  her. 

Helen  talked  it  over  with  the  Aylmers.  She  was  reluctant  to 
leave  India,  where  she  really  had  more  friends  than  in  England, 
but  she  could  not  remain  in  India  indefinitely  without  any  object 
in  life,  and  for  the  child's  sake  it  was  better  to  go.  Mrs.  Aylmer 
felt  it  was  better  for  Helen's  sake  too ;  a  complete  change  of 
scene  and  a  return  to  an  English  climate  were  very  necessary  for 
her  health.  Dr.  Beamish  thoroughly  agreed.  Helen's  business 
affairs  were  in  good  order.  Guy's  will  had  been  made  after  his 
marriage,  and  left  everything  to  her ;  and  she  had  a  little  money 
in  hand.  Colonel  Aylmer  could  settle  everything  that  remained. 
Eventually  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  start  in  March,  before 
the  hot  weather  set  in.  She  was  anxious  to  go  to  Sangu  and 
break  up  the  house  herself  ;  but  this  Beamish  positively  forbade, 
and  Helen  gave  in  with  a  sigh. 

The  Sangu  boxes  duly  arrived,  and  Helen  had  some  bitter 
weary  days  of  sorting  and  packing.  It  was  hard  to  give  up  any- 
thing that  had  ever  belonged  to  Guy,  and  she  had  so  much.  It 
was  done  at  last.  His  books  and  his  little  personal  treasures  she 
kept,  but  a  number  of  things  had  to  go.  All  his  clothing  she  set 
apart  for  the  chaplain  of  the  station ;  it  would  do  some  good, 
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and  the  thought  helped  her,  though  she  shed  many  tears  as  she 
lingered  over  the  familiar  things  she  had  so  often  seen  him  wear. 
He  was  always  so  careful  about  what  he  wore.  She  remembered 
how  worried  he  had  been  by  a  little  wrinkle  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  last  coat  sent  to  him  from  England,  and  how  she  had  laughed 
at  him,  and  tried  to  smooth  it  away,  and  kissed  it,  but  he  would 
not  be  comforted.  She  kissed  it  again  now  and  put  it  away. 
These  things  are  follies,  no  doubt.  With  increasing  years  one 
learns  that  it  is  wiser  to  avoid  all  such  feelings ;  youth  loves  to 
burden  itself  with  unnecessary  loads.  It  is  better  to  be  sensible 
and  practical.  Bum  your  letters  and  your  memories  if  you  can. 
Bear  only  the  sorrows  that  are  laid  upon  you.  Qet  hard ;  it  is 
happier  so, — perhaps. 

If  Helen  was  young  in  her  feelings  she  was  not  young  in  her 
outward  behaviour.  She  had  seen  all  her  old  friends  now ;  they 
came  and  sat  with  her,  and  she  talked  to  them  quietly,  and  asked 
about  all  that  was  going  on.  It  was  not  her  way  to  wear  her 
heart  upon  her  sleeve. 

Poor  Mrs.  Beamish  was  shocked  by  it.  She  had  come  in  with 
a  very  long  face  and  eyes  of  tearful  sympathy,  and  she  could  not 
understand  being  met  as  she  was.  Helen  gently  put  aside  all 
condolences,  and  asked  her  cheerfully  about  her  own  affairs  and 
the  doings  of  little  Georgie.  She  had  come  prepared  for  a  good 
howl,  and  Helen's  manner  chilled  and  repressed  her ;  she  went 
away  unsatisfied  and  critical.  However,  Beamish  turned  upon 
her  savagely  when  she  said  something  about  it,  and  being  a 
humble  good-natured  woman  she  soon  felt  she  had  been  wrong. 
She  was  reduced  to  tears  of  penitence  next  day  when  she  received 
from  Helen  a  little  note  asking  whether  it  would  be  any  help  to 
her  if  Helen  took  the  boy  to  England.  *  I  did  not  know  until 
you  told  me,'  Helen  wrote,  *  that  you  were  thinking  of  sending 
him  home  this  year.  If  it  would  be  any  comfort  to  you,  let  me 
take  him.  We  have  always  been  great  friends,  and  I  will  take 
every  care  of  him.' 

It  really  was  good  of  her.  At  first  she  shrank  from  making 
the  offer ;  the  charge  of  a  troublesome,  neglected  boy  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  on  board  ship,  and  she  had  enough  on  her  hands 
already.  But  Beamish  had  been  very  good  to  her  in  his  rough 
way,  both  now  and  when  her  father  died,  and  she  forced  herself 
to  undertake  the  duty.  The  Aylmers  protested  vigorously  when 
they  heard  what  she  had  done ;  but  the  letter  had  gone,  and  she 
was  the  happier  for  having  sent  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


GOOD-BYE  TO  SYNTIA 


The  afternoon  before  Helen  was  to  leave  Syntia  she  drove  over 
to  the  Civil  Station.  She  wished  to  see  her  father's  grave,  and 
to  have  a  few  minutes  alone  in  the  place  where  she  had  been  so 
happy.  It  was  getting  rather  hot  now  in  the  day-time,  and  the 
dust  wind  had  begun  to  blow,  but  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  it. 

The  little  cemetery  was  not  more  neglected-looking  than  other 
Indian  cemeteries  ;  but  even  in  her  new  grief  it  made  her  heart 
ache  to  leave  her  father  there,  among  the  tall  mouldering  monu- 
ments and  the  coarse  rank  Indian  grass.  She  laid  a  bunch  of 
his  favourite  violets  upon  the  plain  block  of  marble  which  covered 
his  grave,  and  knelt  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  side  of  it,  thinking, 
not  praying.  What  had  she  to  pray  for  now  ?  Then  she  pressed 
her  lips  to  the  cold  stone.  *€kx)d-bye,  daddy,'  she  said,  and 
stood  up  and  went  slowly  away. 

At  the  church  she  stopped  again.  She  walked  up  into  the 
gallery  and  stood  where  she  had  stood  when  Guy  first  kissed  her. 
She  turned  towards  the  narrow  doorway,  and  tried  to  conjure  up 
his  figure,  and  the  sound  of  his  foot  on  the  stones  of  the  winding 
stair.  How  well  she  remembered  the  look  on  his  face  as  she  had 
seen  it  then, — ^bright  and  eager  with  love  and  expectation.  She 
looked  down  at  her  father's  seat,  and  at  the  place  where  she  used 
to  see  Guy  when  she  first  knew  him,  only  three  years  ago,  at  the 
end  of  a  short  pew  near  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  aisle.  She  could 
see  him  now,  with  his  head  leaning  against  the  pillar,  as  he  used 
often  to  sit  during  the  sermon.  And  she  could  see  the  spot 
where  they  had  knelt  side  by  side  in  the  marriage-service.  Good- 
bye for  ever  1    Good-bye,  good-bye  I 

She  came  out  of  the  church,  and  went  on  with  her  pilgrimage 
of  sweet  self-torture.    Her  father's  house  she  knew  was  empty. 
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The  new  Oommissioner  was  a  man  of  economical  tastes,  and  he 
had  taken  a  smaller  house,  where  the  Oldfields  used  to  live.  As 
she  drove  up  to  the  door  she  noticed  that  the  patches  of  flower- 
garden  in  front  of  the  steps  were  neglected.  The  ground  was 
hard  and  cracked,  and  the  rose  bushes  untrimmed.  Apparently 
there  was  no  one  in  attendance,  so  she  walked  up  the  steps  and 
entered  the  house.  In  the  hall,  where  her  birds  used  to  be,  and 
the  books  and  the  big  divan,  there  was  nothing  but  a  string  bed, 
with  a  dirty  sheet  upon  it,  belonging  to  the  caretaker.  All  the 
rooms  were  empty  and  stripped,  the  mats  rolled  up,  the  plaster 
walls  covered  with  dust,  the  floors  unswept.  She  walked  into 
her  own  bedroom,  which  in  its  emptiness  looked  huge  and 
ghostly.  One  of  the  windows  had  been  burst  open  by  the  hot 
wind,  which  was  moaning  through  the  house.  She  went  and 
stood  by  the  window  and  looked  out,  as  she  had  done  the  day 
that  Guy's  letter  was  brought  to  her.  That  was  where  the  man 
came  up  through  the  mango  trees,  just  three  years  ago. 

Bex  whined  and  pressed  his  head  into  her  hand.  He  had 
been  looking  about  him  unable  to  understand  it  all. 

She  went  back  into  the  drawing-room,  where  she  had  first 
seen  Guy  on  the  day  that  he  called.  It  too  looked  huge  and 
ghostly.  Then  she  went  through  the  dining-room  into  the  south 
verandah.  There  at  least  was  the  old  scene, — ^the  level  sward  in 
front,  and  the  great  banyan  tree  by  the  road,  with  the  line  of 
mangoes  and  palms  beyond  it  in  the  distance,  and  the  tall  slender 
cork  tree  on  the  grass  to  the  right.  That  was  where  Guy  said 
the  first  word  of  love  to  her  that  Sunday  morning.  It  seemed 
like  yesterday.    Good-bye,  good-bye  for  ever  I 

There  was  one  more  place  that  she  felt  she  must  see.  She 
drove  to  the  railway  station.  It  was  quite  empty,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  low  moan  of  the  dust  wind.  In  the 
telegraph-office  there  was  one  half-caste  clerk  receiving  a  mes- 
sage, and  everything  was  so  still  that  she  heard  him  click  his 
acknowledgment  of  a  word  as  she  passed  the  open  door.  Helen 
walked  along  the  echoing  platform  until  she  stood  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  standing  when  Guy  arrived  from  England. 
Outside  in  the  sunlight  the  wind  was  stirring  the  leaves  of  the 
creeper  upon  the  wall,  where  the  name  *  Syntia '  was  painted  up. 
Some  sparrows  were  pecking  about  on  the  flags.  She  looked  at  the 
straight  double  line  of  rails,  narrowing  into  the  distance  among 
the  palms,  just  as  she  had  looked  at  them  that  day  when  she 
stood  unwittingly  waiting  for  the  train  which  brought  Guy  to 
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her.  Ah  1  if  that  day  could  come  again.  It  seemed  so  short 
a  time  ago,  so  near  her  still.  She  could  almost  grasp  it.  For  a 
moment  she  tried  desperately  to  do  so ;  to  make  her  dream  a 
living  reality,  as  if  by  a  supreme  effort  of  will  and  prayer  she 
might  annihilate  all  that  had  passed  since  then.  Alas  I  there 
are  things  too  strong  for  will  and  prayer. 

She  turned  away  and  walked  back  towards  the  entrance.  It 
was  all  over  now. 

As  she  reached  the  doorway  the  station-master  came  out  of 
his  room  and  walked  up  to  her.  She  had  hoped  that  afternoon 
to  avoid  meeting  any  one  she  knew,  but  now,  after  passing 
through  the  places  where  she  had  been  so  happy,  and  not  seeing 
one  familiar  face,  she  realised  with  a  sense  of  surprise  that  she 
was  glad  to  see  even  this  man.  She  had  never  known  much  of 
him,  but  he  had  been  in  Syntia  some  years,  and  had  always  been 
civil  and  obliging.  He  was  a  Bengalee  of  the  old  school,  rather 
odd  in  some  of  his  ways,  but  to  those  who  understood  him 
thoroughly  loyal  and  trustworthy.  He  would  have  jobbed  into 
Government  employ,  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  so,  every  one  of 
his  relatives,  and  every  one  of  his  wife's  relatives,  however  unfit, 
and  he  would  afterwards  have  screened  them  from  punishment 
whatever  fault  they  might  have  committed.  That  he  regarded 
as  his  duty  to  his  kith  and  kin.  But,  though  a  poor  man,  his 
personal  honesty  was  proof  against  any  bribe ;  he  would  work 
day  and  night  without  a  murmur,  and  his  accuracy  was  remark- 
able. So  long  as  he  was  not  surprised  or  frightened  he  was  a 
very  valuable  servant. 

The  Bdbu  wore  white  clothes  and  a  velvet  cap  with  *  Station- 
Master '  embroidered  upon  it. 

The  old  gentleman  stood  before  Helen  with  a  bow,  or  rather 
with  a  sudden  doubling  up  at  the  waist,  as  if  he  had  been  seized 
with  a  momentary  cramp.  She  remembered  with  a  pang  that 
she  had  once  seen  Guy  imitate  this  very  action. 

*  Good  afternoon,  Bdbu,'  Helen  said  ;  *  I  hope  you  are  well.' 

*  By  your  favour,  madam.    Thank  you.' 

*  I  am  very  glad.  Good-bye,  Bdbu.  I  am  going  away  to- 
morrow,' and  she  held  out  her  hand,  which  he  took  respectfully. 

She  was  passing  on  when  he  spoke  again.     *  We  of  the  native 

community  have  all  been  extremely  sorry  for  your  honour.    Your 

honoured  father,  our  late  Commissioner  Sahib,  he  was  always 

very  kind  upon  us  ;  and  Captain  Langley  too,  though  he  was  very 

young  gentleman,  he  was  also  very  kind.     It  was  great  pity  that 

2b 
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he  should  be  murdered  and  killed ;  but  it  is  the  will  of  God. 
What  can  we  do  ?  If  it  pleases  Almighty  God  to  afflict  His  fel- 
low-creatures, we  poor  mortals  can  do  nothing.    It  is  impossible.' 

Helen  winced  under  the  good  old  man's  sympathy,  but  she 
thanked  him  and  wished  him  good-bye ;  and  then,  as  he  stood  on 
the  steps  and  suddenly  doubled  up  again,  she  leant  back  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  hysterical  tears  and  laughter. 

Bex  whined  uneasily  and  pushed  his  head  into  her  lap.  After 
a  time  his  distress  forced  itself  upon  her  attention.  She  stroked 
his  head  gently,  and  her  sobs  grew  quieter.  *  It  is  all  over,'  she 
thought.  *I  shall  never  see  the  dear  old  place  again — ^never, 
never,  never  I ' 

That  night  she  was  less  miserable.  The  bitterness  of  parting 
was  over. 

The  Bombay  mail  train  did  not  leave  Syntia  till  five  o'clock 
the  next  evening,  and  Helen  had  written  to  Hugh  Dale,  asking 
him  to  come  and  see  her  after  breakfast.  He  had  seen  her  sev- 
eral times  since  Guy's  death,  and  his  boyish  sympathy  had  been 
very  touching.  When  he  came  up  this  last  morning  Helen  said 
to  him  :  *  I  wanted  to  see  you  before  I  went,  to  thank  you  for  all 
your  kindness,  and  to  say  good-bye.  You  will  come  and  see  me 
and  your  godson  whenever  you  come  home  ? ' 

*  You  may  be  very  sure  of  that,  Mrs.  Langley.  You  know  I 
— cared  for  Guy  more  than  for  any  one  in  the  world  ;  and  I  think 
it  was  awfully  good  of  you  to  ask  me  to  be  godfather  to  your  boy. 
I  shaU  never  forget  it.' 

*  You  were  his  greatest  friend.  I  know  he  would  have  asked 
you.' 

They  spoke  a  little  about  her  voyage,  and  Chimp  said  :  *  I  am 
so  sorry  for  you,  going  on  that  long  voyage  aU  alone.' 

*0h,  it  won't  be  very  bad.  I  am  a  good  sailor,  and  know 
how  to  look  after  myself.' 

*  Must  you  take  that  horrid  little  wretch  with  you  ? ' 

*  Georgie  Beamish  ?  Poor  little  fellow  I  he  would  have  had  to 
go  all  alone.  I  don't  look  forward  to  it  in  some  ways,  but  he  is 
generally  good  with  me,  and  it  would  have  been  unkind  not  to 
take  him.    He  would  have  been  so  miserable  by  himself.' 

*  I  hate  your  doing  it.  Would  you  give  it  up  if  any  one  else 
were  to  offer  to  take  him  ? ' 

'  It's  too  late  now.    Besides,  no  one  is  likely  to  offer.' 

*  I  expect  some  one  would  turn  up.' 

*  Do  you  ?    Who  is  there  going  home  ? ' 
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<  Well,  I  daresay  you'll  laugh,  but  I  am  thinking  of  going  my- 
self soon  on  three  months'  leave,  and  I'll  take  the  little  beggar  if 
you  will  let  me.' 

Helen  did  laugh,  though  she  felt  almost  as  much  inclined  to 
cry.  She  knew  Chimp  would  have  done  the  thing  loyally,  and 
probably  done  it  very  well,  but  the  child  would  have  thought  he 
was  being  handed  over  to  the  Evil  One.  *  No,  no,'  she  said  at 
last ;  *  I  know  you  mean  it,  and  it  is  very,  very  good  of  you,  but 
I  have  promised  Mrs.  Beamish,  and  I  must  do  it.  It  won't  be 
any  great  trouble  really.  I'm  taking  as  my  servant  the  ayah  who 
has  always  been  with  him,  and  they  are  fond  of  one  another.' 

'  Well,  I  won't  say  any  more.    But  I  mean  it  really.' 

'  I  know  you  do,  Mr.  Dale,  and  I  am  very  grateful ;  but  you 
must  let  me  take  him.' 

Then  she  told  Chimp  that  she  wanted  him  to  do  her  a  favour, 
to  accept  Sultan  from  her  and  keep  him.  Chimp  had  meant  to 
buy  the  horse  after  she  left,  but  he  could  not  refuse. 

*  It  will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  me,'  she  said,  *  to  know  you 
have  him ;  but  will  you  promise  me  one  thing  ?  If  you  have  no 
further  use  for  him  you  will  not  sell  him  ?  Find  a  really  kind 
master  for  him,  or  shoot  him,  but  don't  sell  him  to  any  one. 
And  you  will  be  very  gentle  with  him,  won't  you  ? ' 

Chimp  promised,  and  the  horse  was  sent  for.  Helen  went 
out  to  the  porch  when  Chimp  left,  and  Sultan  was  standing 
ready.  *  I  want  him  to  go  with  you  now,'  she  said.  'Let  me 
feel  he  is  safe  under  your  care  before  I  leave.' 

Rex  had  gone  down  to  greet  his  old  playfellow,  who  made  a 
snap  at  him.  Sultan  always  pretended  to  have  an  objection  to 
dogs,  as  became  an  Arab.  When  he  heard  Helen's  voice  he 
whinnied.  She  went  down  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  sugar,  and 
patted  his  smooth  skin  for  the  last  time ;  and  he  rubbed  his  tan 
muzzle  against  her  shoulder.  *  Good-bye  ! '  she  said,  with  her 
head  against  his  cheek.  *  Thank  you  for  many,  many  happy 
days.  I  shall  never  have  such  happy  days  again.  Good-bye, 
dear,'  and  she  kissed  him  and  went  back  into  the  house. 

In  the  evening  the  Aylmers  and  Dale  saw  her  off  from  the 
railway  station,  and  as  the  train  moved  she  saw  at  the  end  of  the 
platform  several  of  Guy's  old  brother  officers  and  Mrs.  Danger- 
field. 

She  had  still  to  pass  the  Civil  Station  and  to  meet  her  charge ; 
for  a  few  minutes  she  felt  anxious  lest  she  might  not  find  him. 
It  would  be  just  like  Mrs.  Beamish  to  be  late,  and  then  Helen 
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would  be  left  not  only  without  the  boy,  but  without  a  servant. 
They  could  not  catch  her  up  before  the  steamer  went  off.  How- 
ever, when  the  train  drew  up  there  was  Mrs.  Beamish,  poor 
woman,  with  the  tears  pouring  down  her  face,  and  the  limb  as 
dirty  and  untidy  as  ever,  and  the  ayah^  and  Dr.  Beamish  himself, 
and  the  Hunters.  The  Limb's  only  luggage  was  an  oval  tin  bath 
with  a  lid  to  it.  The  lock  was  broken,  and  the  bath  was  tied 
round  with  cord. 

Helen  said  good-bye  to  the  Hunters,  and  the  poor  Beamishes 
said  good-bye  to  their  boy,  and  the  train  moved  off. 

The  boy  cheered  up  very  quickly.  Helen  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  bringing  with  her  a  book  of  pictures  belonging  to  Mabs, 
and  a  box  of  chocolate ;  and  she  gave  him  apiece,  which  consoled 
him  immediately.  Then  she  sat  down  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  She  wanted  to  see  the  racecourse  as  they  went  past. 
It  very  nearly  upset  her  again.  Everything  was  so  exactly  as  it 
used  to  be  when  her  father  and  she  used  to  ride  round  in  the 
evening, — so  still  and  quiet,  with  the  palms  in  the  centre,  and 
their  long  shadows  across  the  dry  short  grass.  She  remembered, 
as  Guy  had  done,  how  his  horse  had  plunged  at  the  comer,  and 
how  Sultan  had  bounded  off  and  galloped.  It  was  gone, — the 
last  bit  of  the  dear  place — gone  for  ever ;  and  as  she  looked  out 
upon  the  flying  country  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes  again,  and  one 
or  two  fell. 

She  was  brought  to  herself  by  feeling  a  small  hand  laid  upon 
her  knee,  and  looked  round  to  find  the  boy  gazing  at  her  with  a 
troubled  expression  in  his  face.     *  I  say, — don't  cry.' 

*  No ;  it's  very  silly  of  me,  isn't  it  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  about  the 
pictures  ? ' 

The  boy  looked  doubtful.     *  I  say,  look  here.    I  want  to  show 
you  something.    You  are  awfully  fond  of  pets,  aren't  you  ? ' 
*Yes,  dear.' 

*  Well,  look  here.  Father  said  I  wasn't  to  take  it,  but  I  knew 
you  wouldn't  mind,  so  I  just  brought  it  in  my  handkerchief  ;  but 
I  had  to  leave  its  cage  behind.'  As  he  spoke,  the  boy  produced 
from  his  trouser-pocket  a  handkerchief  that  was  almost  black 
with  dirt,  and  unwrapped  it  carefully.  In  the  centre  was  a  small 
white  rat  with  a  pink  nose,  which  smelt  unpleasant. 

*  Oh,  Georgie  1  you  oughtn't  to  have  brought  it  if  your  father 
told  you  not  to.' 

*  Oh  1  he  didn't  mind  really.  It  was  only  because  he  thought 
you  would  not  like  it.    But  you  do,  don't  you?    It's  awfully 
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pretty,  isn't  it  ?    And  it  is  quite  tame, — runs  all  round  my  neck, 
and  feeds  out  of  my  hand.' 

Bex,  who  had  been  brought  into  the  long  Indian  carriage,  was 
looking  on  in  contemptuous  disgust,  and  Helen  found  it  difficult 
to  be  enthusiastic.  However,  the  only  way  was  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  *  Poor  little  thing,'  she  said ;  *  it  looks  very  frightened. 
Where  did  you  get  it  ? ' 

*  The  bearer  gave  it  me.  There  were  a  lot  of  them,  and  he 
gave  me  three,  but  the  others  died.    What  a  pity,  wasn't  it  ? ' 

*  Yes,  dear,  a  dreadful  pity.  Never  mind,  we've  got  one  left. 
Where  are  you  going  to  keep  it  ?    It  can't  live  in  your  pocket.' 

*  Oh  yes.    I  often  keep  it  there  for  ever  so  long.' 

*  I  don't  think  that  is  a  very  nice  place  for  it,  Gteorgie.  Look 
here,  suppose  we  make  it  a  house.    I  think  I  know  what  will  do.' 

She  went  to  the  hamper  and  produced  a  biscuit-tin.  *  There, 
—we  can  wrap  up  the  biscuits  in  paper,  and  give  him  the  tin.' 

Gteorgie  was  deeply  interested,  and  they  spent  a  satisfactory 
half -hour  in  fitting  up  *  Moti's '  new  home.  There  were  holes  in 
the  lid  to  give  him  air,  and  some  cotton  wool  for  his  bed,  and 
some  bread  and  milk  in  a  saucer.  It  was  a  quite  a  success. 
After  that  it  was  time  to  give  Georgie  some  supper,  and  then  he 
was  put  to  bed  in  one  of  the  top  bunks  ;  and  altogether  Helen 
found  that  the  child  had  made  her  first  evening  less  dreary  than 
it  would  have  been  ;  and  he  really  was  as  good  as  possible. 
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GOING  *HOME' 

It  was  not  so  bad  a  voyage  as  Helen  had  expected.  The  railway 
journey  was  not  very  hot,  and  they  got  to  Bombay  without 
serious  trouble.  The  baby  slept  almost  all  the  way,  and  the 
Limb  was  quite  a  model  child.  ,  He  ate  voraciously,  finding  the 
food  at  the  refreshment-rooms  most  delicious ;  and  he  occasionally 
tried  to  lose  himself  in  the  crowd  on  the  platform,  but  Helen  was 
on  the  look-out,  and  kept  him  from  straying  far. 

He  took  to  washing  himself  with  ardour.  He  had  not  been 
more  than  locally  dirty  at  any  time.  India  is  the  cleanest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  its  cleanliness  is  gradually  extending  to  the 
whole  of  the  English  race,  which  washes  itself  more  than  any 
other  race,  but  does  not  wash  itself  as  much  as  it  ought  to  do.' 
Bathing  is  so  pleasant  in  India  that,  as  a  rule,  even  boys  are 
substantially  clean.  But  now  Helen  had  explained  to  the  limb 
the  advantages  of  having  decent  hands,  and  had  presented  him 
with  a  tooth-brush,  which  she  found  he  did  not  possess,  and  a 
little  of  her  tooth-powder,  and  the  Limb  seized  upon  the  idea  as 
a  charming  novelty.  In  fact,  it  became  rather  a  nuisance.  He 
wanted  to  brush  his  teeth  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  then  he  came 
and  stood  in  front  of  her,  and  grinned  like  a  dog,  and  demanded 
examination  and  praise.  He  also  borrowed  her  nail-scissors  to 
scrape  his  nails.  Finally  his  rage  for  purity  led  him  to  put  his 
white  rat  in  the  only  basin  in  the  bath-room,  and  to  soap  it  thor- 
oughly with  a  piece  of  Helen's  best  soap.  He  was  absent  a  long 
time,  and  came  back  in  triumph,  having  dried  the  shivering 
creature  in  her  towel.  However,  he  was  very  good,  and  gave 
little  or  no  trouble. 

'  Besides  the  morning  tub,  England  owes  to  India  another  blessed 
institution,  the  morning  tea.  Some  day  it  may  be  hoped  that  she  will 
take  from  India  a  greater  blessing  than  either, — cremation. 
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It  was  the  same  on  board  ship.  One  unlucky  morning,  while 
the  grown-up  people  were  at  lunch,  some  fiend  tempted  him,  and 
he  was  caught  by  the  quartermaster  in  the  act  of  feeding  the 
ducks  with  chess  pawns  from  a  board  that  some  one  had  left 
standing;  but  this  was  his  last  offence.  For  the  rest  of  the 
voyage  he  led  a  blameless  life.  In  a  tank  forward  were  two  tiny 
crocodiles,  going  home  to  some  Zoological  Gardens ;  and  there 
was  Rex,  poor  Rex,  bearing  his  imprisonment  with  the  calm, 
heartbroken  dignity  of  a  Bonivard ;  and  there  were  a  cow  and  a 
goat.  The  boy  was  always  among  these  creatures,  and  after 
Helen  had  explained  it  to  him,  he  began  to  understand  that  the 
pleasure  to  be  got  out  of  animals  was  really  much  greater  if  he 
did  not  tease  them.  It  was  a  revelation  to  him,  and  it  was  not 
the  only  one  which  came  to  him  during  that  month.  Before  the 
ship  was  in  English  waters,  the  limb  was  smartened  up  and 
softened  and  humanised  to  an  extent  that  would  have  amazed 
his  mother. 

Helen's  unselfishness  brought  its  own  reward.  She  had  al- 
ways had  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  boy,  and  now  his  affection  and 
obedience  were  a  real  pleasure  to  her.  Moreover,  he  and  the 
baby  between  them  gave  her  plenty  to  do,  and  she  had  aU  the 
less  time  to  brood  over  her  sorrows. 

The  Limb's  ayah  left  them  at  Suez.  She  had  fever  on  board 
ship,  and  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  She  went  away  crying 
bitterly,  and  Helen  was  sorry  for  her.  *  All  humbug,'  one  of  the 
ladies  said,  a  lady  who  had  been  a  year  in  the  country  with  a 
British  regiment ;  but  it  was  not  all  humbug,  as  any  old  Indian 
would  have  told  her.  Make  any  woman's  life  a  burden  to  her  for 
six  or  seven  years,  and  she  wUl  grieve  sincerely  when  the  time 
for  parting  comes,  even  if  she  be  a  low-caste  Indian  ayah,  Helen 
luckily  was  able  to  engage  in  her  place  an  English  stewardess, 
Mrs.  Barr,  who  was  going  home  on  leave. 

They  steamed  slowly  through  the  canal,  and  saw  the  mirage 
on  the  desert ;  and  the  Limb  was  wild  to  get  out,  and  so  was 
poor  Rex,  as  mile  after  mile  of  land,  or  sand,  passed  under  their 
eyes.  Then  there  was  a  gray  sky,  and  a  feather-white  sea,  the 
blue  Mediterranean. 

With  all  her  occupations  Helen  had  many  miserable  times, 
particularly  at  night  Hour  after  hour,  when  the  boys  were 
asleep,  she  used  to  lie  in  her  narrow  bunk  listening  to  the  eternal 
throb  of  the  engines,  the  wash  of  water  under  her  port,  the 
creaking  of  the  timbers,  and  then  her  thoughts  were  very  dreary. 
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What  in  truth  was  before  her?  Of  her  father's  people  none 
remained,  but  some  cousins  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  she  was 
a  child,  and  had  not  much  liked  then.  She  could  not  go  back  to 
her  old  Cornish  home.  Laneithin  was  gone,  and  she  could  not 
live  alone  and  poor  in  that  wild  country  of  scattered  farm- 
houses. The  Treveryans  had  had  some  good  friends  about  St. 
Erroc,  but  they  would  almost  have  forgotten  the  girl  of  fifteen 
who  left  the  place  ten  years  before.  Some  of  her  father's  Indian 
friends  were  now  in  England.  She  could  be  sure  of  a  cordial 
welcome  from  them  if  she  met  them ;  but  they  were  scattered, 
and  she  had  never  known  them  very  well.  Her  own  life  with 
her  father  had  only  lasted  two  or  three  years.  Her  mother's 
people  were  strangers.  The  one  person  who  might  be  really  kind 
to  her  was  Roland,  whom  she  had  never  even  seen. 

It  was  a  melancholy  prospect,  and  at  times  her  fortitude  gave 
way.  For  the  sake  of  her  child,  Guy's  child,  she  tried  hard  to 
bear  up  ;  but  even  the  thought  of  the  child  seemed  in  a  way  to 
add  to  her  grief.  If  she  died  she  did  not  know  what  would  be- 
come of  him,  and  if  she  lived  she  would  find  it  difficult  to  give 
him  a  happy  childhood  or  a  proper  education.  As  she  came 
nearer  to  England,  her  thoughts  began  to  fasten  more  and  more 
upon  Roland.  Perhaps  in  him  she  and  the  boy  might  find  a  real 
friend.  Oh,  if  she  were  only  sure  of  one,  just  one  true  heart  to 
turn  to  for  sympathy  and  advice !  Her  fellow-passengers  had 
been  very  kind,  but  she  knew  none  of  them  well,  and  she  had 
shrunk  from  any  confidences.  There  were  several  now  ready  and 
anxious  to  help  her  with  her  baggage,  and  to  do  her  any  little 
service  in  their  power ;  but  when  they  left  the  docks  their  ac- 
quaintance would  be  at  an  end.    Then  she  would  be  alone. 

It  was  a  dark  wet  day  towards  the  end  of  April  when  the 
steamer  drew  alongside  the  jetty  at  the  London  Docks.  All  the 
way  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  up  the  Channel  the  sea  had 
been  as  smooth  as  a  pond.  They  had  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
soft  gray  rain.  It  had  rained  ever  since,  and  though  it  was  not 
actually  raining  now,  everything  looked  wet  and  cheerless.  The 
deck  was  covered  with  boxes,  and  the  confusion  and  bustle  made 
it  all  worse. 

*  I  suppose  some  one  will  be  coming  to  meet  you,  ma'am  ?  * 
Mrs.  Barr  said  to  her. 

*No,  I  don't  think  so,'  Helen  answered.  She  had  written  to 
Roland,  and  told  him  she  was  coming  in  the  Venice^  but  she  had 
not  asked  him  to  meet  her,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  find  out 
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about  the  ship^s  arrival  and  do  so  unasked.  Possibly  Mrs. 
Beamish^s  sister,  who  was  to  have  charge  of  G^rgie,  might  come 
to  meet  him  ;  but  this  also  was  doubtful.  She  lived  in  Hammer- 
smith, and  Helen  was  to  send  Greorgie  to  her.  Mrs.  Barr  tried 
another  question.  *  WiU  you  be  going  straight  home,  ma'am,  or 
to  a  hotel?' 

*  A  hotel,  I  think,'  Helen  answered  wearily.  The  Aylmers 
had  advised  her  to  go  to  the  Langham,  where  they  generally 
went.  She  might  as  well  go  there  as  anywhere  else.  It  was  all 
the  same  to  her.  When  she  had  seen  Boland  she  would  make 
some  plans.  *  I  wonder  whether  he  will  come,'  she  thought ;  and 
she  looked  at  the  little  crowd  on  the  jetty.  The  steamer  was 
being  warped  alongside  now,  and  she  could  see  their  faces. 

Yes ;  there  he  was.  She  knew  him  at  once.  He  was  very 
like  Giiy ;  slighter  and  not  so  tail,  but  very  like,  in  spite  of  his 
clerical  dress.  The  likeness  troubled  her,  but  she  was  glad  to 
see  him.  She  would  not  be  quite  alone  now.  It  would  have 
been  so  miserable  to  find  herself  in  this  great  busy  city  without 
one  single  friend. 

'  I  think  that  gentleman  has  come  to  meet  me,'  she  said ;  '  the 
clergyman  there.  If  he  comes  on  board  and  asks  for  me  would 
you  kindly  help  him  ?    I  will  stay  here.' 

^  To  be  sure,  ma'am,'  the  woman  said  heartily,  and  she  went 
off. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Boland  came  on  board.  Helen  was 
sitting  on  deck,  at  a  distance  from  the  crowded  gangway ;  but 
Mrs.  Barr  pointed  her  out  to  him,  and  he  came  straight  towards 
her.  She  stood  up,  and  he  saw  before  him  a  tall,  graceful  figure 
in  deep  black,  with  the  sweetest  face  his  eyes  had  ever  beheld. 

*  Helen  ? '  he  said,  holding  out  both  his  hands. 

*  Yes,  Roland.    How  very  good  of  you  to  come.' 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  and  his  face  flushed  a  little. 

*  You  didn't  suppose  for  a  moment  I  should  do  anything  else  ? ' 
he  said,  and  his  voice  thrilled  through  her.  It  was  Guy's  voice ; 
not  his  face,  but  his  voice.    She  could  hardly  bear  it. 

*  There  was  another  man  there,'  he  went  on,  *  who  came  to 
meet  you, — a  nice-looking  man ;  in  the  army,  I  should  think, 
but  he  has  gone  off.  I  got  talking  to  him  before  the  steamer 
came  alongside,  and  when  I  said  you  were  my  sister,  and  I  was 
going  to  look  after  you,  he  said,  **  Oh,  then  I  won't  stay.  It 
would  only  bother  her."  He  said  his  sister,  Mrs.  Aylmer,  had 
asked  him  to  come  and  help  you.' 
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*  Dear  Mrs.  Aylmer  1 '  Helen  said  ;  *  it  was  just  like  her.  I 
wish  he  had  stopped.    I  should  have  liked  to  thank  him.' 

*  Hullo  I  here  is  some  one  else.' 

It  was  a  tall  woman,  like  Mrs.  Beamish,  but  not  chastened 
by  India,  more  vulgar-looking,  very  badly  and  rather  loudly 
dressed.  With  her  was  a  boy,  older  and  stronger  than  G^rgie, 
but  almost  unmistakably  Gteorgie's  brother. 

*  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Langley  ? '  No  mis- 
take there  ;  Mrs.  Beamish's  brogue  exactly. 

*•  I  am  Mrs.  Langley,'  Helen  said.  '  I  am  afraid  you  have 
come  to  take  Gteorgie  away  from  me.    You  are  Mrs.  O'Brien  ?  * 

*I  am.  And  is  this  Georgie?  Ah  now,  how  white  he's 
looking  I ' 

^  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  thought  him  looking  so  much  better 
than  when  he  left  Syntia.' 

*  They  have  all  come  to  me  looking  like  that,  but  they  soon 
get  some  colour  into  their  cheeks.  He's  got  a  decent  hat  any- 
how, instead  of  the  dirty  old  pith  things  the  others  all  came  in.' 
Helen  had  bought  him  a  hat  in  Bombay  to  replace  his  battered 
solah  topee^  but  she  did  not  say  so. 

The  brothers  stood  looking  at  one  another  in  silence.  They 
were  complete  strangers. 

Mrs.  O'Brien  thanked  Helen  cordially  for  her  kindness  in 
taking  care  of  the  child,  and  Helen  thought  she  seemed  good- 
hearted  ;  but  poor  Georgie  was  very  loth  to  go  with  her.  It  was 
a  desperate  wrench  when  he  had  to  part  from  Helen.  She 
promised  to  come  and  see  him,  and  he  went  at  last,  struggling 
to  be  brave.    *  You  will  come,'  he  said ;  *  really  and  truly  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  really  and  truly.' 
*When?    To-morrow?' 

*  I  don't  know,  dear.    Some  day  soon.' 

*Are  you  quite  sure  you  would  not  like  Moti?'  He  had 
offered  her  his  dearest  treasure  that  morning,  and  had  been  in- 
finitely relieved  when  she  refused  it. 

*  Quite  sure.  It  was  very  dear  of  you  to  think  of  it,  but  I 
would  rather  you  had  it,  really.' 

She  kissed  him,  and  he  clung  to  her  for  a  second,  and  then 
went  away.  His  brother  was  watching  him.  Helen  looked  at 
him  with  pity  in  her  eyes.  *  Poor  little  fellow  I '  she  said,  *  I'm 
afraid  he'll  have  a  hard  time  at  first.' 

She  would  have  pitied  him  very  deeply  if  she  could  have 
seen  him  a  little  longer.    His  courage  broke  down  for  a  moment 
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when  he  was  in  the  train  with  his  brother  and  aunt,  and  his  face 
quivered. 

Dennis  looked  at  him  with  contempt.  *  What  are  you  blub- 
bing about  ? ' 

*  I'm  not  blubbing.' 

*0h,  what  a  whopper!  I  saw  you.  Why,  you're  blubbing 
now.' 

*  I  tell  you  I'm  not ; '  and  the  aunt  very  nearly  had  to  stop  a 
fight,  which  she  did  by  threatening  to  ^  smack '  them  both  if  they 
were  not  quiet. 

The  evening  was  a  stormy  one  for  Georgie.  His  brothers  evi- 
dently did  not  think  much  of  him.  They  mimicked  his  Indian 
accent,  which  they  had  lost  only  a  few  years  earlier,  and  teased 
Moti ;  and  altogether  he  felt  very  desolate.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  that  he  was  *  blubbing '  when  he  had  got  into  his  strange 
new  bed,  and  the  light  was  gone,  blubbing  with  the  sheet  stuffed 
into  his  mouth,  and  his  blanket  over  his  head,  so  that  Dennis 
should  not  hear  him ;  and  wishing  he  were  dead.  Poor  little 
waif  I  But  he  was  luckier  than  many  in  having  a  home  and  some 
brothers  to  come  to  ;  and  his  desolation  did  not  last  long. 

When  Mrs.  O'Brien  had  taken  Greorgie  away,  Roland  asked 
Helen  who  the  boy  was,  and  went  on  to  ask  about  her  voyage, 
and  finally  tried  to  admire  the  baby.  Then  they  landed  and 
cleared  her  luggage,  and  Eoland  took  her  off  to  the  rooms  he  had 
got  for  her.  There  was  a  nice  motherly  old  landlady,  and  bright 
fires  were  burning  in  the  rooms,  and  everything  looked  clean  and 
warm  and  cheerful.  Boland  stayed  and  had  some  tea  with  Helen, 
and  when  he  went  her  heart  was  full  of  comfort.  She  tried  to 
thank  him,  but  he  said  *  Nonsense.  I  am  only  too  delighted  to  do 
anything  I  can  for  you.  If  brothers  and  sisters  don't  help  one 
another  a  little,  who  should  ? '  How  good  he  was,  and  what  a 
difference  it  had  made  to  her.  She  felt  stronger  and  better  than 
she  had  ever  felt  since  her  sorrow  came  upon  her.  After  all  she 
was  not  alone  in  England.  She  had  one  real  friend,  and  he  was 
Guy's  brother. 

As  he  was  walking  out  of  the  room,  Ro  put  a  letter  on  the 
table.  *  This  is  from  my  mother,'  he  said.  *  I  will  come  and 
talk  to  you  about  it  to-morrow.'  It  was  like  him  not  to  pretend 
he  had  forgotten  it  till  then.     There  was  no  *  Oh,  by  the  way.' 

Roland  and  his  father  had  induced  Lady  Mary  to  write  the 
letter.  She  was  not  altogether  sorry  to  do  so,  for  she  was  curious 
to  see  the  woman  who  had  won  Guy's  heart,  and  she  longed  to  see 
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his  child.  Bat  she  could  not  write  warmly.  Her  feeling  far  Helen 
was  still  one  of  strong  dislike,  and  her  pride  was  high.  Boland 
snspected  when  she  gare  him  the  letter  that  she  had  not  written 
Terj  cordially,  and  he  said  as  he  took  it  that  he  hoped  it  was  a 
kind  one.  The  speech  was  net  happy,  and  Lady  Mary  was  vexed. 
Boland  was  ri^t,  howeyer,  and  felt  it,  and  he  wonld  not  stay  to 
see  Helen  read  the  letter.  It  was  better  she  should  read  it 
alone. 

That  night  she  sat  oyer  her  fire  for  some  time  thinking  it  onL 
The  letter  was  cold,  no  doobt,  bat  it  caUed  her  Helen,  and  asked 
her  to  go  to  Wrentham  *  for  a  few  days.'  She  decided  that  she 
would  go.  It  wonld  be  a  satisfaction  to  see  Gay's  people,  and 
the  places  he  had  so  often  spoken  of ;  and  perhaps  Lady  Mary 
was  only  shy,  and  all  wonld  be  welL  At  all  events  she  wonld  go. 
While  she  was  thinking,  Boland  was  writing  a  letter  to  his 
mother, — a  long  letter,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Helen  in  terms  of 
almost  raptoroos  praise.  Lady  Mary  read  it  next  day  with  a  carl 
of  her  lip.    Boland  was  intensely  foolish  at  times. 

Helen  slept  qoietly  that  night.  She  was  mach  less  desolate 
than  she  had  expected  to  be,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  rest  and 
peace  in  getting  settled,  even  in  a  London  lodging. 
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KoLAND  came  in  the  morning,  and  found  Helen  rested  and 
apparently  cheerful.  She  was  young,  and  healthy  in  body  and 
mind,  and  she  was  determined  to  bear  her  sorrow  bravely.  The 
feeling  that  it  was  wrong  to  speak  or  smile,  that  the  dead  must  be 
mourned  with  long  faces  and  lugubrious  tones,  had  never  had 
much  hold  upon  her.  Koland  did  not  misunderstand  her  com- 
posure. He  saw  that  it  was  the  composure  of  self-control,  not  of 
heartlessness  ;  and  he  honoured  her  for  it.  Like  many  men  not 
blessed  with  the  power  of  apt  expression,  he  was  quick  in  appre- 
hension and  sympathy.  He  could  read  the  truth  in  her  steady 
eyes ;  and  was  more  moved  by  the  faintest  momentary  tremor  in 
her  voice  than  he  would  have  been  by  tears  and  cries  and  self- 
pity.  And  Helen  felt  at  once  that  it  was  so.  Boland  and  she 
stood  heart  to  heart  from  the  first. 

*  Have  you  read  my  mother's  letter  ?'  Roland  asked  after  the 
first  inquiries  were  over. 

*  Yes.  It  is  very  good  of  her.  She  asks  me  to  go  up  to 
Wrentham  whenever  it  suits  me.' 

*  Will  you  go  ?    I  hope  you  will.' 

*  Yes.  I  thought  I  would  go  in  a  few  days,  when  I  have  got 
some  things  I  want.  Mrs.  Barr  is  ready  to  stay  with  me  till  I  get 
a  nurse.' 

*  That's  right.  I  will  go  too  and  take  care  of  you.  I  have 
been  intending  to  take  a  week's  holiday.' 

*  Oh,  I  am  glad  I    That  wiU  be  dehghtful  I ' 

*  When  can  you  go  ?    Why  not  start  to-morrow  ? ' 

*I  could  go  to-morrow  perhaps,  but  wouldn't  it  be  rather 
sudden  ?    Lady  Mary  may  not  expect  me  so  soon.' 

*  Oh  yes  ;  it's  all  right.    I  will  telegraph,  and  you  can  write  a 
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line  to-day.  There's  no  one  there  now,  of  course,  and  I  think 
they  will  like  it.' 

Helen  hesitated.  She  did  not  want  to  rush  at  Lady  Mary's 
invitation,  and  she  really  would  have  liked  a  few  days  to  get 
some  clothes  for  herself  and  the  child. 

Roland  saw  the  doubt  in  her  face.  *  My  mother's  letter  was — 
kind  and  nice,  wasn't  it  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Oh  yes,'  she  answered  with  a  blush.  *  It  isn't  that.  I  only 
wanted  to  see  Georgie  Beamish  and  do  a  little  shopping.  But  I 
think  I  can  manage.    Very  well,  I  will  go  to-morrow  if  you  like.' 

*Well  done.  It  will  be  much  better  for  you  than  being  in 
London.  We  might  start  by  the  afternoon  train,  which  gets  in 
about  six.' 

*  That  will  suit  me  very  well.' 

*  Hurrah  I  That's  settled.  I  wiU  come  and  lunch  with  you 
if  you  will  have  me,  and  we  can  go  on  together.' 

When  they  had  arranged  this,  Helen  gave  Roland  a  packet  of 
letters  and  newspaper  cuttings,  all  that  bore  in  any  way  upon 
Guy's  death.  *You  will  like  to  see  these,'  she  said.  *  Don't 
read  them  now,  but  take  them  away  with  you.  You  will  be  very 
careful  of  them,  won't  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  dear.    Thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  see  them.' 
Then  she  went  on  to  talk  of  Roland's  work.     He  was  quite 

sure  he  could  get  away  without  inconvenience  ?  Yes,  quite  sure. 
He  was  only  working  with  a  friend  to  try  and  learn  something 
and  do  some  little  good  if  possible  while  he  was  waiting  for  a 
curacy.  He  had  been  intending  to  go  away  for  a  week,  and  really 
only  stopped  to  meet  her.  Her  sympathetic  interest  in  his  work 
soon  set  him  off,  and  before  long  he  was  talking  eagerly  about  it 
all;  about  the  distress  and  destitution  and  misery  around  him, 
and  about  the  hopes  that  he  had  formed — vain  hopes,  the  visions 
of  a  hot  young  heart  which  had  never  known  defeat  and  disap- 
pointment. It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  the  universal  lesson,  that 
success  cannot  be  commanded  ;  that  you  cannot  beat  down  false- 
hood and  cruelty  and  wrong ;  that  if  you  behave  like  a  gentleman 
you  cannot  even  carve  out  personal  greatness. 

As  Helen  sat  listening  to  Roland,  she  was  constantly  haunted 
by  that  likeness  to  Guy.  Roland  was  not  as  tall  or  as  handsome ; 
in  fact,  she  thought  he  looked  rather  delicate.  He  was  wanting 
too  in  Guy's  brightness  of  thought  and  manner.  But  the  likeness 
was  very  strong ;  and  there  was  his  voice,  Guy's  voice,  in  tone 
and  accent.     Wonderfully  like,  she  kept  thinking ;    and  very 
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gentle  and  loving  and  earnest.  She  felt  that  he  would  be  as  dear 
to  her  as  a  brother  of  her  own  would  have  been. 

He  lunched  with  her  next  day,  and  took  her  to  the  station, 
and  looked  after  her  in  the  most  thoughtful  way.  He  tipped  the 
guard  and  got  her  an  empty  compartment,  and  he  loaded  her 
with  literature  enough  to  last  her  to  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  and 
he  would  have  carried  the  baby  if  she  had  let  him.  At  almost 
every  station  he  appeared  at  the  window  and  inquired  whether 
there  was  anything  he  could  do,  until  at  last  she  fairly  laughed 
at  him,  and  forbade  him  to  come  any  more.  Dear  Ro,  was  it 
possible  that  two  days  ago  she  had  never  seen  him  ?  It  seemed 
as  if  she  had  known  him  for  years. 

When  they  arrived  at  Wrentham  they  found  the  brougham 
waiting  for  them.  Roland  vnshed  to  walk  home  and  leave  it  for 
Helen  and  her  encumbrances,  but  Helen  begged  him  to  come 
with  her.  *  Do  come,'  she  said  ;  *  it  will  be  such  a  help  to  me. 
Mrs.  Barr  and  baby  can  come  in  a  fly ;  there  is  one  there.' 

Eoland  saw  she  did  want  him,  and  he  agreed  at  once.  Baby 
was  fast  asleep  and  quite  happy  in  Mrs.  Barr's  arms.  As  they 
drove  along  through  the  sweet  spring  evening,  Roland  showed 
Helen  a  number  of  things  of  which  she  remembered  hearing  Guy 
speak.  There  was  One-tree  Hill,  and  the  cross-roads  where  the 
meet  used  to  be  sometimes,  and  the  view  over  the  country  from 
Shersby  comer,  and  the  village,  and  the  bridge.  At  last  they 
drove  through  the  lodge  gates,  and  Roland  said,  *  Here  we  are  ; 
now  we  shall  be  at  home  in  three  minutes.' 

Helen's  heart  was  beating  fast.  There  was  something  of 
pleasure  in  the  idea  of  seeing  Guy's  home  and  Guy's  people,  but 
there  was  more  of  dread.  Roland  guessed  her  feeling  and  tried 
to  help  her. 

*  It's  rather  an  ordeal,'  he  said,  *  being  suddenly  plunged  into 
a  whole  new  family,  but  it  will  soon  be  over  ;  you  won't  find  us 
very  formidable,'  and  he  took  the  little  gloved  hand  in  his. 

Helen  smiled  and  said,  *  I  am  not  afraid  ; '  but  the  smile  was 
rather  nervous. 

They  were  in  the  big  courtyard  now,  and  now  at  the  door. 
She  walked  up  the  steps  into  the  hall.  How  well  she  knew  it 
by  description  I 

Roland  asked  where  Lady  Mary  was.  *  In  her  ladyship's 
room,  sir.'    Mr.  Langley  and  the  young  ladies  were  out. 

*Come  along,  Helen,  this  way,'  Roland  said,  and  he  took 
her  through  a  passage  at  the  back  of  the  hall  to  the  drawing- 
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room,  where  he  left  her.     *  I  will  go  and  teU  my  mother  you've 
come.' 

Helen  stood  by  the  mantelpiece  in  the  drawing-room  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  the  door  opened  and  Lady  Mary  walked 
in.  It  was  an  embarrassing  meeting  on  both  sides,  but  both  went 
through  it  well.  Lady  Mary  came  forward  not  unkindly ;  she 
did  not  smile,  and  her  manner  was  not  warm,  but  she  kissed 
Helen's  forehead  and  hoped  she  was  not  very  tired  by  the  journey. 
Helen  looked  at  her  and  saw  the  strong  likeness  to  Guy,  and  saw 
also  the  lines  of  sorrow  on  the  fine  resolute  face.  She  was 
touched,  and  answered  gently ;  and  Lady  Mary  reluctantly 
acknowledged  in  her  heart  that  Guy's  wife  had  an  attractive  face 
and  manner.    She  asked  where  the  boy  was. 

*  I  told  my  nurse  to  take  him  upstairs ;  shall  I  go  and  fetch 
him?' 

*  No  ;  I  will  come  up  and  show  you  where  we  have  put  you. 
You  will  be  glad  of  a  rest  and  some  tea.' 

Helen  thanked  her  and  followed  in  silence.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing room,  looking  out  upon  the  wooded  knoll  at  the  back  of  the 
house ;  and  baby  was  awake,  lying  on  the  bed  and  kicking 
happily.  Lady  Mary  went  straight  to  the  bedside  and  stooped 
over  him  and  kissed  him  ;  she  seemed  really  inclined  to  take  to 
the  child,  and  for  the  moment  her  manner  to  Helen  became 
softer  and  more  affectionate.  When  the  tea  came  and  she  went 
away,  she  was  talking  pleasantly.  There  was  still  a  shyness  be- 
tween the  two,  but  it  was  a  much  better  reception  than  Helen 
had  hoped  for. 

She  did  a  little  baby-worship,  and  drank  her  tea ;  then  she 
looked  round  her  room,  and  there  came  to  her,  as  there  had  come 
to  Guy,  a  sudden  sense  of  the  contrast  between  Indian  and  Eng- 
lish homes.  She  had  not  realised  the  difference  so  much  while 
in  India,  but  coming  back  it  struck  her  vividly.  Everything  here 
was  so  old  and  settled  and  luxurious  ;  everything  there  so  rough 
and  temporary.  She  looked  out  of  the  window.  How  beautiful 
it  was,  the  great  trees  in  their  light  spring  foliage,  and  the  grassy 
slope  with  the  rabbits  playing  about  it,  and  the  glade  beyond  ! 

When  Helen  came  down  to  dinner  she  found  Roland  and  her 
father-in-law  in  the  drawing-room.  Charles  Langley  received 
her  very  kindly,  and  Helen  liked  him  ;  he  was  a  gentleman  in  his 
manners,  courteous  and  frank.  Then  the  girls  came  in ;  they 
were  pleasant  enough  too,  but  she  could  see  little  likeness  to  Guy, 
and  there  was  nothing  about  either  of  them  that  greatly  attracted 
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her,  nothing  in  the  least  like  Roland's  warmth  of  feeling.  The 
evening  passed  off  well  enough.  Charles  Langley  found  his 
daughter-in-law  a  very  agreeable  neighbour ;  he  was  more  than 
pleased,  and  showed  it.  Lady  Mary  looked  on  without  saying 
much,  her  face  wearing  at  times  a  slightly  contemptuous  expres- 
sion ;  men  were  so  easily  taken  in.  Roland  was  glad  to  see  his 
father  and  Helen  getting  on  together,  and  he  left  them  to  them- 
selves and  chatted  away  to  his  sisters. 

After  prayers  Roland  suggested  that  Helen  must  be  tired ; 
and,  as  Lady  Mary  appeared  to  be  going  too,  Helen  went  off  to 
bed  willingly  enough.  Roland  lighted  her  candle  and  walked  up 
to  her  room  with  her.  She  seemed  much  happier,  and  when  they 
reached  her  door  he  said,  *  Well,  you  see  it  wasn't  very  bad  after 
all,  was  it  ? ' 

*  No,'  she  answered ;  *  I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  all  your 
goodness.    I  did  dread  it  so.' 

He  laughed  and  kissed  her,  and  went  downstairs  again,  to  find 
the  rest  of  the  family  still  in  the  hall.  It  was  rather  cold,  and 
they  were  standing  round  the  fire.  *  Well,'  he  said  as  he  came 
up  to  them,  *  isn't  she  everything  I  said  ?  Isn't  she  just  the  very 
sweetest  woman  you  ever  saw  ? ' 

*  I  must  say  I  think  she  is  as  nice  as  she  could  be,'  his  father 
answered. 

Lady  Mary  looked  sarcastic.  *  A  pretty  face  goes  a  long  way 
with  all  of  you.' 

*  Oh  no,  mother,  it  isn't  that ;  but  she  is  so  gentle  and 
straight  and  plucky.  I  never  met  any  one  that  struck  me  as 
such  a  perfect  lady  in  all  her  thoughts  and  ways.' 

*  My  dear  Roland,'  Lady  Mary  said,  *  that  is  simply  nonsense. 
She  has  good  looks  of  a  certain  kind,  and  a  self-possessed  manner, 
but  to  speak  as  you  do  is  quite  absurd.' 

*  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  mother,  but  I  can't  help  feeling  as 
I  do.' 

*  No  doubt,  but  very  young  men  are  not  always  very  good 
judges  in  these  matters.' 

Poor  Roland !  he  had  hoped  all  was  going  so  well.  Had  he 
set  his  mother  against  her  now  ?  *  Well,  mother,  anyhow  I  hope 
you  won't  let  anything  I  have  said  prejudice  you  against  her.' 

*  I  am  not  much  given  to  prejudices  ;  I  shall  judge  for  myself 

irrespectively  of  anything  you  may  say,  and  I  hope  I  may  come 

to  think  as  you  do,  though  I'm  afraid  it  is  hardly  likely.' 

Roland  sighed,  and  looked  worried. 

2o 
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Little  more  was  said  that  evening,  but  the  next  day  it  became 
evident  to  Helen  that  Lady  Mary's  manner  to  her  was  certainly 
not  more  cordial  than  at  first.  There  was  nothing  she  could 
complain  of,  but  at  times  she  found  Lady  Mary's  eyes  resting 
upon  her  with  a  look  of  criticism  which  made  her  uncomfortable ; 
and  Lady  Mary  neither  spoke  to  her  about  Guy  nor  encouraged 
her  to  speak  about  him.  The  love  these  two  women  had  borne 
to  him  was  not  a  bond  between  them,  but  a  barrier.  Lady  Mary 
could  not  help  still  looking  upon  Helen  as  the  girl  who  had 
hunted  and  entrapped  her  son.  She  could  forgive,  she  thought : 
she  was  righteous,  and  she  had  forgiven  ;  but  the  fact  remained, 
and  she  could  not  forget.  She  had  no  inclination  even  now  to 
recognise  Helen's  part  in  him  by  talking  to  her  about  him.  It 
was  an  illogical  state  of  feeling,  when  she  had  asked  Helen  as  Guy's 
widow  to  come  to  Wrentham  ;  but  feeling  and  logic  are  sworn 
foes.  Helen,  on  her  part,  was  very  willing  to  accord  to  Lady  Mary 
as  Guy's  mother  the  fullest  measure  of  consideration.  She  had 
always  done  so ;  but  her  view  of  the  case  was  that  in  the  past 
Lady  Mary  had  behaved  unfairly  to  her  and  unkindly  to  him. 
She  thought  she  had  much  more  to  forgive  than  Lady  Mary  had, 
and  though  ready  to  forgive,  she  was  not  in  the  least  ready  to  be 
forgiven  and  treated  as  a  pardoned  offender.  Finally,  Lady 
Mary  irritated  her  by  words  and  acts  which  gave  her  clearly  to 
understand  that  her  mother-in-law  regarded  her  as  a  person 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  usages  of  civilised  life.  Helen's 
experience  of  English  travellers  in  India  had  perhaps  made  her 
unduly  sensitive  on  this  point,  and  she  resented  Lady  Mary's 
behaviour  as  impertinent.  She  resented  it  the  more  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  in  some  respects  after  years  of  Indian  life  she  did 
feel  a  little  strange  to  English  ways. 

So,  as  the  days  went  by,  the  mother  and  the  wife  both  realised 
that  they  were  not  coming  together.  They  seemed,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  drifting  further  apart.  If  Guy  was  not  to  be  a  bond 
to  them,  what  bond  had  they  ?  It  was  true  that  there  was  the 
boy.  Lady  Mary  would  have  liked  to  keep  him ;  she  would  have 
liked  it  more  than  Helen  ever  suspected,  but  keeping  the  boy 
involved  keeping  the  mother,  and  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  that.  For  a  time  indeed  she  did  actually  bring  herself 
to  contemplate  the  possibility.  She  might  take  the  line  that  the 
Treveryans  were  a  good  old  Cornish  family,  and  that  Helen  was 
everything  she  should  be.  Unhappily  she  had  committed  herself 
too  deeply  to  the  opposite  view.    What  would  the  Schneiders 
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think,  and  the  many  friends  who  had  known  her  vehement 
efforts  to  break  off  the  engagement,  and  had  heard  her  incautious 
language  on  the  subject  ?  No,  it  was  bad  enough  now ;  it  would 
be  intolerable  then.  She  could  not  let  them  all  see  that  this 
wretched  Indian  girl  had  beaten  her  all  alone  the  line,  and  estab- 
lished herself  at  Wrentham  itself.  Besides,  she  rightly  reflected 
that  mixed  households  rarely  answer ;  they  would  inevitably  have 
disagreements.  Even  if  Helen  had  been  everything  that  was 
nice  this  would  have  been  the  case,  and  it  would  be  doubly 
certain  now.  She  felt  she  could  not  live  with  Guy's  captor 
without  occasionally  showing  some  soreness.  The  girl  had 
ruined  Guy ;  she  had  hunted  and  entrapped  him  and  ruined 
him.  His  own  conduct  when  he  came  home  made  this  quite 
clear.  She  had  a  cool,  determined  manner  too,  which  might  mean 
opposition  and  impertinence.  Then  there  were  the  girls ;  who 
could  say  what  harm  she  might  do  them  ?    No,  it  would  never  do. 

In  the  meantime,  nothing  would  have  induced  Helen  to  make 
Wrentham  her  home,  if  she  had  been  asked  to  do  so ;  but  this 
Lady  Mary  never  suspected.  And  then  an  insane  idea  occurred 
to  her.  Why  should  keeping  the  child  involve  keeping  the 
mother  ?  Why  not  keep  the  child  and  let  the  mother  go  ?  Her 
mother's  heart  should  have  warned  her  that  such  a  thing  was 
impossible.  She  did,  in  fact,  hesitate  ;  but  she  was  blinded  by 
her  pride  and  her  dislike,  and  the  idea  grew  upon  her.  After 
all,  people  did  give  up  their  children  in  certain  cases  ;  and  Helen 
was  poor,  and  she  had  never  reaUy  cared  for  Guy.  What  was 
she,  after  all,  but  a  common  adventuress,  the  daughter  of  some 
disreputable  old  father  in  India  who  called  himself  a  Colonel, 
and  very  likely  was  nothing  of  the  kind  ?  Probably  she  would 
jump  at  the  chance.  In  dealing  with  this  class  of  people  it  was 
a  mistake  to  be  too  tender  and  delicate.  If  Helen  did  not  agree, 
it  could  not  be  helped  ;  better  not  have  the  child  than  have  both. 
In  any  case,  she  would  have  done  her  duty. 

Lady  Mary  broached  the  idea  to  her  husband,  and  her  hus- 
band strenuously  objected.  He  was  all  for  keeping  Helen  at 
Wrentham,  if  she  cared  to  stay ;  but  he  begged  Lady  Mary  not 
to  offer  to  keep  the  child  alone.  *  For  God's  sake,  don't  do  that,' 
he  said  ;  *  I  shall  never  be  able  to  look  her  in  the  face  again.' 

His  opposition  irritated  his  wife,  and  she  replied  scornfully, 
*  Nonsense  !  You  imagine  that  because  she  has  a  pretty  face  she 
must  have  all  sorts  of  refined  feelings.  Make  it  worth  her  while 
and  you  will  see. 
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Charles  Langley  looked  at  his  wife  with  something  very  near 
disgust  in  his  face.  He  realised  more  clearly  than  ever  what  had 
occasionally  dawned  upon  him  before,  that  her  ladyship  was  at 
heart  a  snob. 

She  went  on  to  argue  that  after  all  it  was  only  what  Helen 
would  have  had  to  do  if  she  had  remained  in  India,  and  Guy 
had  lived.  Indian  children  were  always  sent  to  England.  As  to 
letting  Helen  stay  at  Wrentham,  it  really  would  not  be  right  to 
expose  the  girls  to  such  a  risk  ;  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Charles  Langley  resisted  warmly,  almost  angrily,  and  he 
finished  as  usual  by  washing  his  hands  of  the  whole  thing.  *  You 
must  do  as  you  please,*  he  said  ;  *  but  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  feel 
certain  she  won't.' 

Lady  Mary  had  got  her  own  way  again,  and  she  was  strong 
in  protesting  that  her  way  was  the  right  way.  *  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  ought  to  do  it ;  and  she  ought  to  see  that  it  is 
her  duty  to  think  of  the  boy's  interests.    I  hope  she  will  see  it.' 

To  do  Lady  Mary  justice,  she  was  not  perfectly  clear  in  her 
own  mind  as  to  what  she  intended.  She  had  some  vague  idea 
of  a  gradual  separation  between  mother  and  child,  and  did  not 
contemplate  an  immediate  and  absolute  severance.  The  mother 
would  very  likely  go  back  to  India,  and  try  to  find  some  other 
deluded  man  to  marry  her,  and  then  the  severance  would  come 
about  naturally.  But  in  any  case  she  meant  to  keep  the  boy, 
and  not  to  keep  the  mother. 

Accordingly  when,  after  a  week's  stay,  Helen  remarked  that 
she  must  bring  her  visit  to  an  end,  Lady  Mary  recognised  her 
opportunity.  They  were  alone,  and  not  likely  to  be  interrupted. 
'  Must  you  really  go  ? '  she  said ;  *  I  am  sorry  you  can't  stay  a 
little  longer.' 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in 
London,  and  am  afraid  I  must  go.'  Helen  did  not  add  what  she 
thought :  *  Roland  is  going,  and  whatever  he  may  say,  I  cannot 
stay  here  without  him.' 

*  Well,'  Lady  Mary  answered,  *  of  course  if  you  must,  you 
must ;  but  I  hope  you  are  going  to  let  us  take  care  of  the  boy 
for  you.    I  have  been  intending  to  ask  you  about  that.' 

Helen  thought  the  offer  was  merely  a  temporary  one,  made 
to  oblige  her,  and,  though  surprised,  she  answered  quietly : 
*  Thank  you.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  think  of  it,  but  I  could 
not  leave  baby.  He  is  a  great  traveller,  and  quite  accustomed 
to  roughing  it.' 
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Her  quietness  emboldened  Lady  Mary,  who  thought  the  re- 
fusal a  mere  preliminary.  *  I  quite  understand  your  feeling,' 
she  said,  '  it  is  a  very  natural  one ;  but  you  must  excuse  my 
saying  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  is  not  a  question  of  feeling 
only.  You  must  remember  that  the  child's  interests  are  con- 
cerned. He  is  a  Langley,  and  it  might  at  some  future  time  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  him  whether  he  had  been  care- 
fully brought  up  here  in  his  father's  home,  or  grown  up  away 
from  us  all.  And  it  would  be  better  for  yourself  too.  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Langley  would  take  care  of  that.' 

As  Lady  Mary  spoke  she  saw  comprehension  dawning  in 
Helen's  eyes,  and  with  it  such  a  sudden  flame  of  wrath  as  made 
her  realise  before  she  stopped  that  she  had  made  a  mistake. 
She  hesitated  as  she  ended  her  sentence,  and  her  hesitation  was 
tinged  with  something  like  alarm  as  Helen  sprang  up  and  faced 
her. 

Helen  was  in  truth  very  angry.  There  were  some  things 
which  were  not  to  be  borne.  This  woman  who  had  scorned  her, 
and  tried  to  set  Guy  against  her,  who  had  driven  him  out  of  his 
regiment,  and  caused  his  death,  now  ventured  to  bring  in  his 
name  as  an  excuse  for  offering  to  buy  her  only  child  away  from 
her  breasts.  It  was  too  much.  Her  face  was  white  and  her 
hands  trembling. 

*  You  dare  to  say  that  to  me  I '  she  cried,  her  anger  sweeping 
away  in  a  moment  all  self-control  and  sense  of  justice.  *  You 
never  loved  him,  never.  I  knew  you  did  not.  You  tried  to  take 
him  from  me,  and  to  break  his  heart  and  mine ;  and  now  you 
try  to  take  his  child  from  me  too,  the  only  thing  I  have  in  the 
world.     Oh,  why  did  I  come  here  to  be  insulted  ? ' 

Lady  Mary's  alarm  was  only  momentary.  Helen's  words 
brought  the  light  of  battle  to  her  eyes,  and  as  she  caught  a  ring 
of  misery  in  the  girl's  voice  her  heart  hardened.  Helen  was  her 
guest  in  her  house,  but  Helen  had  chosen  war,  and  she  should 
have  war  with  a  vengeance. 

*  I  think  you  had  better  sit  down  and  try  to  control  yourself,' 
Lady  Mary  began,  with  a  face  of  stern  contempt.  *  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  this  kind ;  but,  as  you  accuse  me  of 
trying  to  break  Guy's  heart,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that 
there  was  never  the  smallest  question  of  that.  I  did  try  to  save 
him  from  making  an  undesirable  marriage,  which  he  had  already 
begun  to  repent ;  and  when  he  left  us  he  had  no  intention  what- 
ever of  going  on  with  it.    In  fact  he  had  made  other  plans.    You 
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know  best  in  what  circumstances  you  succeeded  in  making  him 
change  his  mind  again,  although  your  father  was  fully  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  case  ;  and  you  know  the  result.  But  for  you  he 
would  never  have  had  to  leave  the  army,  and  he  would  be  alive 
now.  If  you  had  really  cared  for  him  you  would  have  set  him 
free.  Instead  of  that  you  chose  to  take  advantage  of  his  gene- 
rosity, and  you  are  responsible  for  his  ruin  and  his  death.' 

Helen  was  listening  quietly  now.  She  was  already  ashamed 
of  her  anger,  or  rather  of  her  want  of  self-control ;  and  though 
she  felt  that  Lady  Mary  was  unjust  to  her,  cruelly  unjust,  she 
felt  also  that  Guy's  love  for  her  had  in  a  sense  been  the  cause  of 
his  death.  She  had  felt  that  bitterly  enough  before  now.  In 
any  case  there  was  no  good,  in  discussing  it,  and  in  quarrelling 
with  his  mother  over  his  grave.  For  a  moment  she  did  not 
answer.  She  was  wondering  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
statement  that  Guy  had  repented  his  engagement  to  her ;  and 
then  she  thought  of  their  meeting  at  the  Syntia  station. 

*  Guy  never  showed  any  wish  to  be  set  free,'  she  said  at  last. 
'  If  he  had  I  should  not  have  stood  in  his  way.  He  knew  that.' 
She  spoke  gently,  almost  as  if  she  were  speaking  to  herself. 

Lady  Mary  smiled,  a  smile  which  made  Helen  set  her  teeth 
hard.  Then,  as  Lady  Mary  remained  silent,  Helen  went  on  :  *  Of 
course  after  what  you  have  said  I  cannot  stay  here  beyond  to- 
night. I  should  prefer  going  at  once,  but  that  might  be  a  trouble 
to  others ;  so,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  arrange  to  go  by  the 
morning  train  after  breakfast.' 

'  As  you  please.  I  hope  you  may  not  live  to  be  sorry  for  your 
very  intemperate,  and  I  think  very  ungrateful,  behaviour.' 

Helen  left  the  room  without  reply,  and  Lady  Mary  smiled 
again.  She  had  very  soon  brought  the  girl  to  order.  People 
did  not  attack  her  with  impunity.  And  it  was  just  as  well  the 
arrangement  had  fallen  through ;  it  would  never  have  answered. 
It  was  a  pity  in  some  ways,  but  at  all  events  she  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  she  had  done  her  duty. 


CHAPTER  XLI 


REVOLT 


Before  dinner  that  evening  Helen  tried  to  get  hold  of  Roland, 
and  tell  him  what  had  happened.  She  felt  ashamed  and  un- 
happy. If  only  she  had  taken  it  quietly  and  refused  without 
anger,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been.  Now  she  had  put 
herself  in  the  wrong,  and  she  was  afraid  that  the  thing  might 
make  mischief  for  him.  Unluckily  Roland  was  out.  He  had 
gone  for  a  walk  with  his  father,  and  did  not  return  till  dinner- 
time. When  he  came  down  to  dinner  every  one  was  assembled, 
and  she  had  no  chance  of  speaking  to  him. 

Almost  the  first  thing  her  father-in-law  said  was,  *  So  you 
really  are  going  to  run  away  from  us  to-morrow?  I  am  very 
sorry  you  can't  stay  a  little  longer.'  Lady  Mary  had  told  him  all 
about  it,  and  advised  him  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Roland  looked  up.  *  Going  to-morrow,  Helen  ?  Why,  you 
never  said  anything  about  it  this  morning.     Why  must  you  go  ? ' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  must,  really,*  Helen  answered.  *  I  made  up 
my  mind  this  afternoon.' 

*  Can't  you  even  stay  till  Monday  ? '  Roland  said ;  *  you  can't 
have  such  very  urgent  business.' 

Helen  looked  uncomfortable.     *  I  am  afraid  I  must  go.' 
Charles  Langley  interfered.     *I  am  not  going  to  have  you 
worried.    You  shall  do  exactly  as  you  like  ;  only  I  hope  you  will 
soon  come  back  again.' 

Helen  smiled  and  thanked  him.  Roland  looked  at  his  mother; 
she  sat  silent  with  a  face  of  stone,  and  he  began  to  see  there 
was  something  wrong.  The  girls  suspected  something  too, 
and  looked  at  one  another.  However,  the  evening  passed  away 
without  further  reference  to  the  subject.    Helen  and  her  father- 
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in-law  talked  to  each  other  most  of  the  time.    Roland  was  very 
quiet. 

After  prayers  Helen  made  her  excuses  and  went  to  her  room. 
Roland  lighted  her  candle  and  walked  upstairs  with  her.  '  What 
is  it,  Helen  ? '  he  said  ;  '  I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong  ? ' 

*  I  will  tell  you  some  other  time.  I  am  afraid  I  have  been 
very  foolish.    You  must  not  stay  now.' 

*  I  shall  go  up  to  town  with  you  to-morrow.' 

*  No,  please  don't — to  please  me.    It  will  only  make  trouble.' 

*  Then  tell  me  what  has  happened.' 

'  Well,  your  mother  said  something  that  I  daresay  she  meant 
kindly,  and  I  lost  my  temper,  and  said  things  I  ought  not  to  have 
said,  and  made  her  angry.  I  meant  to  have  told  you  before,  but 
you  were  out.' 

'  Can't  it  be  put  right  ? ' 

*  No.  I  know  what  she  feels  about  me  now ;  and  I  could  not 
stay  here  a  day  longer  than  necessary.  Now  you  must  go,  dear. 
Your  mother  won't  like  your  staying  with  me.     Good-night.' 

Roland  sighed.  *  I  am  sorry,'  he  said.  *  I  did  so  hope  it 
would  be  all  right.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  brought  you  any  trouble.  I  have 
reproached  myself  ever  since  ;  but  you  must  go,  please.' 

Roland  walked  downstairs  gloomily,  to  find  the  circle  break- 
ing up.     *  May  I  come  with  you,  mother,  for  a  few  minutes  ? ' 

*  Certainly.     Come  up  to  my  room. ' 

When  they  were  in  Lady  Mary's  dressing-room,  she  turned 
upon  him.     *  Now,  Roland,  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  What  has  gone  wrong  between  you  and  Helen,  mother  ? ' 

*  Hasn't  she  told  you  ? ' 

*  She  said  she  had  made  you  angry,  and  I  gathered  that  you 
said  something  which  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  stay  here  any 
longer.' 

*  Oh,  that  is  her  account,  is  it  ?  Well,  if  you  wish  to  know 
the  truth,  she  told  me  she  was  going  away,  and  I  offered  to  take 
charge  of  Guy's  child.  She  chose  to  be  offended  at  this,  and 
was  extremely  rude  and  violent,  as  people  of  that  kind  always 
are.  I  never  allow  any  one  to  be  insolent  to  me,  as  you  know, 
and  I  told  her  a  few  home  truths  which  very  quickly  made  her 
change  her  tone.  Then  she  said  she  would  not  stay  in  the  house, 
and  I  told  her  that  she  could  do  as  she  pleased.  That  is  the 
whole  story.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  any  affair  of  yours,  but  as 
you  wish  to  know  it,  I  have  told  you.' 
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*  I  can't  imagine  Helen  being  mde  and  violent,'  Roland  said. 
*  I  suppose  she  misunderstood  you  in  some  way.' 

*  Whether  you  can  imagine  it  or  not,  she  was  so ;  and  she  did 
not  misunderstand  me  in  the  least.  I  was  very  careful  to  explain 
myself,  and  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  for  the  child's  interest 
and  her  own  to  hand  it  over  to  us.  I  told  her  your  father  would 
behave  liberally  to  her.' 

'  Mother  I  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  offered  her  money  to 
give  up  the  child  and  go  away  ? ' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  offered  to  take  upon  myself  all  the 
trouble  and  responsibility  of  bringing  it  up.  There  are  not  many 
people,  I  fancy,  who  would  have  done  as  much.  Naturally,  she 
could  not  stay  here  too.' 

*  Good  heavens,  mother  !  I  should  never  have  believed  it  if 
you  had  not  told  me.  How  could  you  expect  her  to  be  anything 
but  indignant  ?  What  would  you  have  said  if  any  one  had  made 
you  such  an  offer? ' 

That  argument  was  fatal.  It  was  the  argument  of  a  fool. 
Lady  Mary  fairly  lost  her  temper  over  it,  and  there  was  a  sharp 
difference  of  opinion  between  her  and  her  son.  Her  view  was 
that  she  had  behaved  with  extreme  kindness  and  generosity  to  a 
girl  who  had  done  her  incalculable  evil,  and  that  she  was  now 
being  requited  with  ingratitude  and  insolence.  Roland's  view 
was  that  his  mother  had  treated  the  sweetest  lady  on  earth  as  if 
she  were  devoid  of  all  feeling  and  utterly  mercenary,  and  that 
such  treatment  had  been  naturally  resented.  The  two  views 
were  irreconcilable,  and  before  the  discussion  was  over  both 
Roland  and  his  mother  had  spoken  rather  pointedly.  It  ended 
by  Roland  saying,  *  Well,  mother,  it  is  no  use  my  talking  any 
more.  I  shall  take  her  up  to  town  to-morrow.  I  am  very  sorry 
indeed  that  this  has  happened.' 

*  So  am  I.  I  dislike  scenes  of  this  kind  excessively ;  but  per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well  to  have  got  it  over.' 

*  Good-night,  mother.' 
*GrOod-night.' 

Lady  Mary  felt  sore  and  angry.  Both  husband  and  son  were 
ready  to  take  the  part  of  this  wretched  girl  against  her.  What 
fools  men  were ! 

Roland  went  to  his  father's  den,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
He  found  Charles  Langley  standing  with  his  back  to  the  mantel- 
piece, thinking.  Apparently  his  thoughts  were  not  very  pleasant, 
for  he  looked  worried.     '  Well,  Ro,  what  is  it  ? ' 
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*  Has  my  mother  told  you  about  this  trouble  with  Helen  ? ' 
*Yes.' 

*  I  don't  like  it,  father.    It  makes  me  feel  very  unhappy.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry  for  it  too,  but  I  don't  see  what  is  to  be  done. 
Apparently  she  spoke  in  a  way  that  your  mother  could  not 
stand ;  and  the  thing  has  gone  too  far  to  be  mended  now.' 

*  I  don't  wonder  at  her  being  angry  if  she  was  asked  to  give 
up  her  child  for  a  consideration.' 

*  That  is  hardly  the  way  to  put  it,  I  think  ;  but  there  is  no  use 
in  discussing  the  thing.  From  what  your  mother  tells  me,  it  is 
out  of  the  question  that  they  can  ever  be  on  good  terms  again, 
and  we  must  just  make  the  best  of  it.  Shall  you  have  a  chance 
of  talking  to  her  before  she  goes  to-morrow  ? ' 

*  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going  with  her.' 

*  Are  you  ?    Your  mother  won't  like  it.' 

*  I  told  her,  and  she  made  no  objection.  I  don't  want  people 
to  think  there  is  anything  wrong ;  and  besides,  Helen  is  very 
lonely  and  helpless  in  London. ' 

*  You  seem  very  fond  of  her,  Ro.' 

*  Yes,  I  am.  I  believe  she  behaved  as  well  as  possible  about 
Guy  all  through  ;  and— I  feel  very  guilty  about  her.' 

Roland  looked  at  his  father,  and  Charles  Langley  understood. 
He  sighed  and  shifted  his  position.  *  I  am  afraid  we  were  a  bit 
hard  upon  her,'  he  said.  Roland  did  not  answer,  and  his  father 
went  on :  *  I  want  her  to  let  me  give  her  what  I  used  to  give 
Guy.  I  suppose  she  is  not  well  off.  Do  you  think  you  could 
arrange  it  ? ' 

*  I  can  ask  her  if  you  like,  but  I  don't  think  she  will  take  it. 
Won't  you  ask  her  yourself  ? ' 

*  No,  I  would  rather  not.    Try  to  manage  it  if  you  can.' 

*  All  right,  father.  Say  a  few  kind  words  to  her  when  she  is 
going,  won't  you  ?    She  likes  you  and  will  feel  it.' 

'  Poor  girl !  I  can't  let  her  suppose  I  think  she  was  right  in 
this  affair,  but  I  will  say  what  I  can.  I  wish  this  had  never 
happened.' 

*  So  do  I,  more  than  I  can  say.' 

*  Well,  good-night,  Ro.  I  must  go  to  bed  now ;  but  remember 
I  shall  always  be  ready  to  help  her  if  I  can.  Let  me  know  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do.' 

After  breakfast  next  morning  Helen  said  good-bye  to  Wren- 
tham.  Lady  Mary  was  not  down,  she  had  a  severe  headache ; 
but  she  sent  word  that  she  would  like  to  see  Helen  in  her  room. 
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if  Helen  would  not  mind  going  up.    Helen  went  accordingly, 
and  found  Lady  Mary  standing  ready  to  receive  her. 

*  Good-morning,*  Helen  said,  as  she  closed  the  door. 

*  Good-morning.  I  asked  you  to  come  to  me,  because  I 
thought  we  had  better  not  say  good-bye  in  public.  Don't  let  me 
detain  you  now.    I  think  the  carriage  has  come  round,' 

'  Good-bye,  Lady  Mary.  I  only  wish  to  say  before  I  go  that 
I  am  sorry  I  spoke  to  you  as  I  did  yesterday.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  meant  to  do  what  was  kind.' 

Lady  Mary  bowed  slightly.  She  was  not  to  be  taken  in ;  it 
was  too  late  now.  Helen  looked  at  her,  and  seeing  that  she  did 
not  intend  any  further  acknowledgment,  turned  and  left  the 
room.  She  had  brought  herself  to  make  the  apology,  but  for 
the  moment  she  repented  it.  Nothing  had  been  said  about  the 
child. 

Charles  Langley's  farewell  was  more  cordial ;  in  fact,  it  was 
as  warm  and  affectionate  as  it  could  well  have  been.  He  kissed 
Helen,  and  told  her  how  he  wished  she  could  have  stayed  longer, 
and  begged  her  to  come  again  whenever  she  felt  inclined.  He 
knew  he  was  safe  there,  but  he  meant  all  he  said  nevertheless, 
and  Helen  knew  he  meant  it,  and  was  really  sorry  to  say  good- 
bye to  him.  The  girls  were  pleasant  enough  too.  They  had 
been  taught  to  regard  Helen  with  something  more  than  sus- 
picion, and  they  had  held  aloof  from  her  at  first  with  a  mixture 
of  fascination  and  fear  ;  but  they  had  failed  to  detect  the  cloven 
hoof.  Really  the  terrible  Indian  woman  was  not  very  different 
from  other  people. 

Helen  soon  settled  down  in  London.  It  was  very  dreary, 
living  in  two  or  three  rooms  in  a  small  house  in  South  Kensing- 
ton ;  but  it  was  less  dreary  than  going  anywhere  out  of  London. 
Roland  came  constantly  to  see  her  in  the  evening,  and  she  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  his  work.  She  could  not  live  where  he 
did,  as  it  would  not  have  been  healthy  for  the  child  ;  and  having 
the  child  to  look  after,  she  could  not  do  much  to  help  him ;  but 
she  learnt  much  from  him,  and  her  advice  and  her  slender  purse 
were  always  at  his  service.  A  few  of  her  father's  Indian  friends 
found  her  out,  and  were  very  kind  to  her.  She  did  not  want  to 
meet  any  but  real  friends ;  but  it  did  her  good  to  see  faces  she 
had  seen  in  her  happy  Indian  days,  and  to  hear  her  father 
spoken  of,  as  he  always  was  spoken  of,  with  honest  affection  and 
regret.  They  had  actually  been  with  her  in  the  dear  old  house, 
one  or  two  of  them,  and  could  talk  about  Syntia,  and  had  seen 
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Guy.  It  wanned  her  heart.  Then  she  had  her  music,  and  Be 
and  above  all  she  had  the  baby,  who  was  a  most  beautiful  a: 
surprising  child,  never  ill  and  hardly  ever  cross,  with  eyes  tl 
became  more  and  more  like  Guy's  every  day.  She  was  i 
therefore  wholly  without  interest  and  work  in^e. 

As  Roland  had  foreseen,  Helen  would  not  accept  the  alio 
ance  offered  to  her.  When  he  spoke  about  it,  she  flushed  up  a 
interrupted  him :  '  Never,  Roland  ;  I  would  sooner  starve  th 
take  a  farthing  of  it.  I  know  your  father  means  to  be  kind,  a 
I  don't  want  to  seem  ungrateful.  Please  give  him  my  love  a 
thanks ;  but  I  could  not  do  it.  Please  don't  speak  to  me  a 
more  about  it.' 

The  spring  passed  into  summer,  and  the  summer  into  autnn] 
and  still  Helen  remained  in  London.  At  times  she  pined  foi 
breath  of  country  air,  but  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  j 
She  did  not  like  leaving  Roland,  and,  moreover,  she  felt  dig 
clined  to  face  any  change  or  exertion.  Better  stay  where  f 
was,  and  be  quiet. 

Helen  had  been  a  woman  of  strong  religious  feeling  and ' 
lief,  but  on  the  day  when  Mrs.  Aylmer  had  come  to  her  with  ' 
news  of  Guy's  death,  her  religion  had  received  a  heavy  sho 
She  had  suddenly  found  that  in  her  time  of  need  it  was  no  h 
whatever.     She  felt  that  she  did  not  love  the  God  who  had  d< 
so  hardly  with  her,  and  she  had  nothing  left  to  pray  for.     W 
was  the  good  of  prayer  if  she  might  not  pray  for  death  or 
Guy's  life  ?    Besides,  prayer  would  not  be  answered.     She  i 
prayed  for  Guy's  life  night  and  day,  and  the  answer  had  been 
murder.     If  she  prayed  for  her  own  death,  the  answer  woulc 
long  life.     As  time  went  on  her  heart  only  seemed  to  grow  n 
cold  and  numb,  and  she  shrank  more  and  more  from  all  relig 
observances.     Roland  tried  hard  to  help  her.    He  had  soon  f  o 
out  that  she  had  little  or  no  comfort  in  such  things,  and  it 
tressed  and  puzzled  him.     He  could  not  understand  her  w 
hopelessness  in  this  respect.     It  seemed  to  him  inconsistent ' 
her  composure  and  courage  and  sense.      She  went  to  ch 
sometimes  to  please  him,  and  occasionally  it  seemed  to  do 
good.    The  music  and  the  cadence  of  the  old  familiar  words, 
the  dim  religious  light,  all  tended  to  soothe  and  quiet  her. 
at  other  times  the  service  seemed  to  have  the  opposite  ei 
She  felt  she  had  no  right  to  be  there ;  that  she  was  joinii 
prayers  and  praises  which  she  did  not  feel ;  that  the  whole  t 
was  a  sham.    Then  she  revolted,  and  Roland  was  disappoi 
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of  the  victory  he  hoped  he  had  gained.  Altogether  he  was 
greatly  troubled  about  her.  In  his  youthful  ardour  it  seemed  to 
him  that  his  new-found  panacea  of  religion  ought  to  be  sufficient 
for  everything,  and  it  was  a  constant  wonder  to  him  to  find  her 
so  insensible  to  its  power.  Should  not  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth 
do  right?  Surely  she  must  know  He  would  not  lay  this  cruel 
sorrow  on  her  but  for  her  good.  She  shook  her  head  at  his  plati- 
tudes. 

*  I  know,  dear,'  she  would  say.  *  I  have  said  that  to  myself 
often  enough,  but  it  does  not  help  me  in  the  least.  I  have  to 
bear  it,  I  can't  do  anything  else ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  con- 
tent and  thankful.' 

He  begged  her  to  pray. 

'  I  will  if  I  can,  Ro  ;  but  what  is  the  use  ?  I  cannot  believe 
now  in  prayers  being  answered ;  and  if  I  do  not  believe,  they  will 
not  be  answered.    You  know  that.' 

*  Try.    Faith  will  come  with  prayer.' 
But  she  shook  her  head,  and  was  silent. 

At  times  she  even  spoke  bitterly,  as  if  God  had  deceived  her 
and  mocked  her.  *  I  had  been  praying  so  hard,  Ro,  not  only  on 
my  knees,  but  all  day  in  my  thoughts,  and  I  had  faith.  Then 
Guy's  telegram  came,  and  I  was  so  happy  and  grateful.  I  did 
not  forget  to  give  thanks.  I  felt  as  if  I  never  could  thank  God 
enough.  For  days  my  whole  heart  was  full  of  love  and  thank- 
fulness. And  all  the  time  Guy  was  dead  1  God  had  let  him  be 
murdered.' 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  Roland  felt  that  Helen  was  true  and  good. 
If  she  was  sore  and  bitter  at  times  in  speaking  to  him  about  the 
Crod  who  had  crushed  her  heart,  it  was  the  bitterness  of  a  noble 
nature.  She  still  forgave  the  wrongs  that  others  had  done  her. 
She  spoke  humbly  of  her  own  faults,  and  gently  of  his  mother. 
She  was  kind  and  tender  and  helpful  to  all  around  her.  She 
was  never  hard  or  flippant.    Surely  the  rest  would  come. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

In  the  end  she  would  find  resignation  and  peace,  if  not  happiness. 
Even  now  at  times  she  seemed  to  feel  more  as  he  would  have  had 
her  feel.  The  child  seemed  to  be  leading  her  into  it.  He  was  a 
beautiful  boy,  good-tempered  and  strong  and  handsome,  in  spite 
of  all  his  mother's  troubles.  He  and  Roland  were  the  best  of 
friends.    Helen  used  to  look  on  sometimes  with  real  happiness  in 
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hor  eyes  as  they  romped  on  the  floor  together ;  and  she  was  be- 
ginning to  regain  a  little  colour.  Often  enough  she  would  tun 
away  with  a  sigh  as  her  sorrow  came  back  to  her ;  but  still  a1 
times  it  was  driven  off  for  the  moment,  and  she  could  be  cheer 
ful  and  bright.    She  was  not  five-and-twenty  yet. 

Then  came  the  final  blow. 

Baby  had  learnt  to  crawl  about  the  floor  at  a  great  pace,  an( 
even  to  stand  with  the  help  of  a  chair,  when  one  November  mom 
ing  his  mother  woke  at  the  sound  of  a  choking  cough,  and  he 
heart  stood  still  with  fear. 

It  is  needless  to  linger  over  the  story  of  the  next  few  days 
Helen  found  it  easy  to  pray  then.    While  the  child  lay  before  he 
in  its  suffering, — the  pitiful  childish  suffering  that  tears  a  man^ 
heart  to  witness,  and  is  a  hundred  times  worse  than  death  to 
mother — she  prayed  incessantly,  passionately,  that  its  life  migl 
be  spared,  that  her  rebellion  and  ingratitude  and  want  of  fait 
might  be  forgiven,  and  that  its  life  might  be  spared.    And  om 
more  she  prayed  in  vain.    The  child  grew  weaker  and  weake 
till  its  little  thin  hands  could  no  longer  be  held  up  to  the  tortun 
woman,  half  maddened  with  her  helplessness.    At  last  there  w) 
an  unavailing  struggle  for  breath,  and  then  the  little  hands  we 
still  for  ever,  and  the  Uttle  face  lay  white  and  lifeless  on  tl 
pDlow. 

Helen  and  Roland  stood  by  the  side  of  the  grave  when  t 
service  was  read.  It  was  raining  heavily,  and  the  wind  was 
strong  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  her  sheltered  from  the  w< 
She  was  quiet  and  silent  until  they  began  to  lower  the  coffi 
Then  she  stepped  forward  with  a  sudden  cry — *  No,  no  1 '  a 
stopped,  and  was  quiet  again. 

They  drove  back  together,  Helen  still  tearless  and  white,  w 
her  mouth  set  close.  Roland  tried  to  comfort  her  in  his  hon 
clumsy  way,  but  it  was  useless.  She  seemed  hardly  to  hear  wl 
he  said. 

At  last,  when  they  were  near  home,  he  took  her  hand  a 
begged  her  to  speak.  *For  God's  sake,  Helen,' he  said,  *trj 
say  it.  It  will  help  you.  You  will  say  it  in  the  end.  Saj 
now,  and  take  the  relief  it  will  bring  you.  Say,  **  Thy  will 
done.'" 

She  took  her  hand  away  and  shook  her  head  in  silei 
*  Never,'  she  thought, — *  never,  as  long  as  I  live  1 ' 


CHAPTER  XUI 


ILLNESS 


The  day  after  the  funeral  Helen  went  again  to  her  child's  grave. 
It  was  still  raining  hard,  and  everything  looked  unspeakably 
desolate ;  and  for  the  second  time  she  came  back  cold  and  wet. 
That  night  she  was  seized  with  acute  pains  in  the  side  and  shoul- 
ders, and  next  morning  she  was  forced  to  send  for  a  doctor. 

The  illness  that  followed  was  very  nearly  fatal.  She  had 
been  thoroughly  overtried  during  the  past  year  ;  and,  lowered  aA 
she  was  by  want  of  sleep  and  food,  the  wet  and  exposure  had 
been  too  much  for  her.  The  torture  of  pleurisy  was  increased 
by  pneumonia,  and  for  some  weeks  her  life  lay  trembling  in  the 
balance.  At  times  she  was  delirious,  and  then  she  suffered 
cruelly  from  the  idea  that  something  she  had  done  had  been  the 
cause  of  her  child's  death.  It  was  pitiful  to  watch  her  painfully 
striving  hour  after  hour  to  see  the  face  of  the  spectre  which 
mocked  and  eluded  her.  When  her  mind  cleared  it  was  there, — 
the  thought  that  if  she  had  sold  the  child  to  Lady  Mary  it  might 
be  alive.  Then  relief  came ;  but  with  fever  and  delirium  the 
idea  assumed  its  spectral  shape  again,  and  she  began  once  more 
the  eager  agonised  chase. 

At  last  youth  and  a  sound  constitution  asserted  themselves, 
and  Helen  began  to  gain  strength ;  but  her  recovery  was  slow. 
She  had  no  wish  to  get  well,  to  have  life  without  any  of  the 
things  which  make  life  worth  having.  Getting  well  meant  taking 
up  her  burden  again,  and  she  dreaded  it  unfeignedly.  Roland 
tried  hard  to  rouse  her,  but  she  seemed  beyond  rousing.  She  lay 
very  patiently,  doing  all  she  was  told  to  do,  but  showing  no  inter- 
est in  anything.  She  hardly  seemed  to  listen  if  he  read  to  her, 
though  she  always  thanked  him.  She  never  smiled  now ;  and 
she  was  dreadfully  white  and  thin,  with  very  big  eyes,  clearer 
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and  more  beautiful  than  ever,  but  intensely  sad.  The  feeling 
had  come  to  her  that  she  was  one  of  those  doomed  to  suffer  con- 
tinual ill-fortune,  and  to  bring  ill-fortune  on  others.  Everything 
had  gone  wrong  with  her  and  hers.  She  begged  Roland  not  to 
trouble  himself  about  her  any  more.  *  What  does  it  matter,  Ro  ? ' 
she  said ;  *  I  am  no  good  to  any  one.  Why  do  you  worry  your- 
self when  you  have  so  much  to  do  ? '  But  to  Roland  she  was 
dearer  now  than  all  the  world. 

As  she  became  strong  enough  to  travel,  the  doctors  advised 
her  to  leave  London  and  go  down  to  the  west  coast  in  order  to 
avoid  the  cold  and  wet  of  early  spring.  It  was  an  effort  and  she 
did  not  want  to  go,  but  Roland  pressed  her  and  she  gave  in. 

*  Very  well,  dear,'  she  said  ;  *  I  will  go  if  you  like.  Where  am  I 
to  go  to?' 

*  They  say  South  Devon  or  somewhere  in  that  direction.  Do 
you  know  any  place  on  the  coast  ? ' 

*  No.  I  used  to  live  in  Cornwall  when  I  was  a  girl ;  but  onr 
house  is  broken  up,  and  I  could  not  go  back  there.  It  was  a  very 
lonely  country.' 

Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  old  Power  was  living  in  Torquay. 
After  Miss  Treveryan's  death  she  had  settled  there,  and  sup- 
ported herself  by  letting  lodgings.     *  Dear  old  thing,'  Helen  said, 

*  she  would  be  delighted  to  have  me  if  she  could,  I  know ;  she 
thinks  there  never  was  any  one  in  the  world  like  us.'  As  she 
spoke  the  idea  grew  upon  her.  She  would  like  to  see  that  honest 
old  face  again  ;  it  would  be  like  a  bit  of  her  girlhood.  She  would 
hear  all  about  her  aunt's  death  from  the  one  who  had  been  with 
her  to  the  end ;  and  she  would  be  near  Cornwall  too.  It  would 
feel  more  like  home  to  be  among  the  soft-spoken  West-country 
folk  again. 

Roland  caught  at  the  suggestion.  *  But  I  thought  the  race  of 
old  family  servants  was  at  an  end,'  he  said. 

Helen's  mind  was  back  in  the  past.  '  I  used  to  be  very  fond 
of  her.  She  came  to  my  grandmother  when  she  was  a  girl,  and 
when  my  grandmother  died  she  stayed  at  Laneithin  as  my  aunt's 
maid.  **  Pow  "  I  always  called  her.  She  was  a  dear  merry  little 
woman,  with  bright  brown  eyes  like  a  robin's  ;  and  she  was  just 
as  brave  and  impudent  as  a  robin  ;  and  she  had  a  shy,  nervous 
manner  which  made  her  impudence  all  the  more  delightful.  I 
don't  believe  she  ever  thought  of  herself.  She  was  always  at 
work,  and  did  everything  well,  from  cooking  a  dinner  to  making 
a  dress.    She  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  for  a 
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Treveryan.  Dear  old  Pow !  she  used  to  go  everywhere  with  me, 
and  the  more  trouble  I  gave  her  the  better  she  seemed  to  like  it. 
I  should  like  to  see  her  again.' 

It  was  a  long  time  since  Roland  had  seen  Helen  so  much 
interested.  She  had  a  touch  of  colour  in  her  face,  and  her  eyes 
were  bright.  *  Why  didn't  you  try  to  get  hold  of  her  before  ? '  he 
asked. 

*  I  did  try,  directly  my  aunt  died,  four  or  five  years  ago  ;  but 
I  was  in  India,  and  it  was  too  late.  She  had  joined  her  sister  in 
taking  a  house  to  let  in  lodgings ;  I  believe  she  would  have  come 
even  then  if  she  had  not  promised.  When  my  aunt  was  alive  her 
people  tried  to  get  her  away  ;  some  of  them  had  gone  to  Canada 
and  got  on  very  well  I  believe,  and  they  wanted  her  to  join  them, 
but  she  never  would  go.  She  never  would  marry  either, — always 
used  to  laugh  at  the  poor  men  and  refuse.  She  really  cared  for 
us  much  more  than  she  did  for  any  one  else.' 

*  Well,  I  think  that  is  splendid.  We  will  write  and  ask  her ; 
if  she  can't  have  us  herself  she  will  help  us.' 

*  Us,  Ro  ?    You  are  not  coming  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  am ;  I  shall  take  you  down  and  see  you  settled. 
I  want  a  rest  badly,  and  I  can  get  away  for  a  week.  I  have  been 
working  nearly  a  year  on  end.' 

*  How  good  you  are  to  me  I  but  you  ought  to  spend  your  holi- 
day at  Wrentham.' 

*  I  shall  spend  my  holiday  exactly  as  I  please,  and  I  please  to 
spend  it  with  you.  Besides,  I  have  been  to  Wrentham  two  or 
three  times  in  the  year.' 

So  it  was  settled.  Helen  wrote  to  Power,  and  got  an  answer 
by  return  of  post,  such  a  delighted,  affectionate  answer  that  it 
brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes.  It  was  not  very  elegantly  written 
or  very  correctly  spelt, — ^there  were  no  school-boards  in  Power's 
young  days, — ^but  it  was  brimful  of  welcome  and  real  downright 
honest  love.  By  good  luck  a  set  of  Power's  rooms  would  be 
vacant  in  a  week    It  was  just  what  they  wanted. 

Roland  and   Helen   started  for   Torquay  one   morning  in 

February.    As  they  got  away  from  London  the  sky  grew  clear, 

and  before  long  they  were  in  bright  sunshine.  The  winter  seemed 

to  be  over,  the  ground  was  soft,  and  there  was  a  delicious  feeling 

of  spring  in  the  air.    Helen  got  through  the  journey  very  well, 

and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  country  through  which  they 

passed.   ^  How  beautiful  England  is  I '  she  said  ;  '  there  is  nothing 

like  it  after  all,  every  mile  has  something  new.    When  one  has 
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lived  out  of  it  for  a  time  one  sees  the  beauty  of  our  English  treee 
and  our  soft  rolling  country.  The  flat  plains  of  India  are  sc 
monotonous  in  comparison,  and  the  mountains  so  rugged  and 
bare,  and  in  some  places  even  ugly.' 

*  I  don't  know  India,'  Roland  said ;  *  but  surely  you  doni 
think  England  as  beautiful  as  Switzerland  or  Italy  ? ' 

*  Yes  I  do.  I  suppose  in  some  ways  they  are  finer,  and  one 
admires  them  for  a  change,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  nol 
really  as  beautiful.  They  are  like  some  faces  one  sees,  verj 
handsome  and  striking ;  but  England  has  a  sweet  face.  Yoi 
know  what  I  mean  ? ' 

*  What  a  John  Bull  you  f^re ! '  Roland  said ;  '  but  I  know  wha 
you  mean.'  And  he  thought,  '  If  ever  there  was  a  sweet  face  oi 
earth  I  see  it  now.' 

When  they  touched  the  coast  near  Dawlish  the  sea  was  a 
blue  and  smooth  as  the  Mediterranean  in  summer,  and  with  th 
rich  red  colouring  of  the  Devonshire  earth  it  made  a  bright  an< 
lovely  picture.  At  Torquay  station  the  first  thing  they  saw  wa 
a  little  slight  figure  in  black  peering  at  the  carriage  window? 

*  There  she  is,'  Helen  said ;  *  there  is  old  Pow  herself  come  i 
meet  us.' 

And  Pow  it  was,  with  a  face  full  of  joy  and  affection ;  h< 
smooth  hair  whiter  than  it  used  to  be,  but  otherwise  unchangec 
there  were  the  little  brown  eyes  and  the  nervous  manner,  just  i 
of  old. 

They  drove  away  from  the  station  in  the  warm  western  afte 
noon.  The  bay  lay  before  them  with  hardly  a  ripple  on  its  surfac 
and  the  sound  of  the  tide  on  the  sands  was  a  low  dreamy  plas 
Here  and  there  people  were  sitting  in  the  sun.  *  How  delightful 
Roland  said  ;  *  what  a  difference  from  London  ! ' 

*Bumbraes,'  where  Power  lived,  turned  out  to  be  a  sm; 
square  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  Torquay.  It  was  as  clean 
a  new  pin  from  roof  to  cellar  ;  and  the  neat  tastefuUy-fumish 
rooms  looked  out  upon  a  grassy  slope  beyond  which,  through  1 
trees,  shone  a  bit  of  bright  blue  sea.  *Well,  we  are  in  luc 
Roland  said,  as  Pow  finally  disappeared,  after  placing  a  daii 
little  tea-service  by  the  side  of  the  sofa  on  which  she  had  mj 
Helen  lie  down.  *  What  a  dear  old  soul  it  is  I  I  shall  feel  qr 
comfortable  in  leaving  you  here.  Why,  no  lady  could  have  d( 
everything  more  perfectly.' 

*  She  is  a  lady  in  all  her  thoughts  and  tastes,'  Helen  sa 

*  she  always  was, — my  aunt  used  often  to  say  so.    She  can't  sp 
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and  she  is  not  sure  of  her  h's,  but  she  has  not  an  atom  of  vul- 
garity in  her.' 

Here  after  a  few  days  Roland  left  Helen  established.  She 
had  been  very  tired  the  day  after  her  arrival,  but  was  quite  re- 
freshed by  a  long  morning  in  bed,  and  on  the  following  day  she 
was  able  to  go  for  a  drive.  They  had  several  pleasant  drives 
before  he  went,  and  got  familiar  with  the  broad  bay,  and  the  long 
straight  line  of  Berry  Head,  and  the  bold  rocks  and  clear  water  of 
Anstis  Cove,  and  the  white  beaches  of  Babbicombe.  They  looked 
down  from  the  high  red  cliffs  upon  the  open  sea,  with  its  toy-like 
fishing-boats,  and  its  masses  of  purple  and  green  ;  and  they  saw 
and  admired  and  avoided  the  steep  rolling  hills  inland,  with 
their  bright-coloured  earth  and  their  springing  crops  and  wooded 
summits. 

After  Roland's  departure  Helen  found  herself  very  lonely. 
Power  saved  her  from  all  the  ordinary  discomforts  and  worries  of 
such  a  life,  and  was  a  real  companion  and  friend  to  her.  There 
was  Rex  too,  dear  Rex,  who  never  left  her  side ;  and  she  had  an 
unfailing  comfort  in  her  music.  She  did  not  sing  nov/,  but  she 
sat  and  played  softly  to  herself  hour  after  hour  through  the  long 
evenings,  her  taste  and  touch  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
chastened  and  refined.  Then  there  were  her  books.  Before  her 
child  died  she  had  begun  to  read  again,  and  Roland,  who  was  a 
great  reader  himself,  had  encouraged  and  helped  her  ;  now  she 
took  to  it  once  more.  Still  it  was  a  lonely  life,  and  there  were 
times  when  it  seemed  very  hard  to  bear. 

As  she  grew  stronger,  and  became  more  able  to  walk,  she  used 
to  spend  a  large  part  of  her  days  in  the  open  air.  Her  graceful 
figure  and  sad  face  soon  grew  familiar,  and  people  wondered 
what  her  story  was.  Then  one  or  two  friends  who  had  known 
her  father  in  India,  or  who  had  known  Miss  Treveryan,  found 
her  out  and  tried  to  be  kind  to  her  ;  but  she  did  not  know  them, 
and  though  she  felt  grateful,  she  was  not  much  drawn  towards 
any  of  them. 

The  summer  passed  away,  and  nearly  a  year  had  gone  since 
she  lost  her  child,  nearly  two  years  since  Guy's  death.  She  felt 
quite  strong  now,  and  gradually,  with  returning  health,  there  had 
come  upon  her  a  longing  to  go  back  to  London  and  join  Roland 
in  his  work.  She  felt  that  she  must  find  work  of  some  kind,  and 
she  wanted  to  be  with  him  again.  During  the  autumn  she  wrote 
to  him  about  it,  pressing  to  be  allowed  to  come  up  and  do  some 
nursing,  or  anything  else  for  which  she  might  be  fitted.    Roland 
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protested  on  yarions  grounds,  and  eventually  referred  to 
doctor,  who  at  once  refused  to  sanction  anything  of  the  1 
'In  May  next,*  he  said,  ^  if  yon  go  on  as  yon  are  doing,  I 
make  no  objection ;  but  it  would  be  madness  to  go  bac 
London  for  the  winter.'  Helen  gave  in  perforce,  and  thoni 
was  a  disappointment,  she  was  soon  reconciled  to  the  d 
After  all,  spring  would  soon  come ;  and  in  the  meantime 
would  see  Roland.  He  had  written  to  ask  whether  he  n 
come  to  her  for  a  week  early  in  January.  She  would  n( 
alone  all  the  winter. 
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CHAPTER  XLin 

LOVE  IS  STRONG  AS  DEATH 

Roland  was  coming,  but  not,  as  she  had  hoped,  to  brighten  her 
new  year  and  gain  a  little  rest  and  strength  for  himself. 

Soon  before  Christmas,  the  time  of  her  mourning,  she  received 
a  few  lines  asking  her  to  receive  him  at  once.  '  I  am  afraid,'  he 
wrote,  *  that  I  shall  be  a  great  trouble  to  you.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  broken  down,  and  am  ordered  out  of  London.  My  chest 
has  been  troubling  me  a  good  deal  for  some  time  past,  and  lately 
the  fog  and  cold  have  been  very  trying.  I  think  old  Jessop  is 
fond  of  coddling  people,  but  I  do  feel  as  if  I  could  not  go  on  much 
longer  in  this  atmosphere.  I  have  a  longing  to  see  that  blue  bay 
again,  and  to  breathe  the  soft  Devonshire  air,  and,  above  all,  to 
set  eyes  upon  your  face,  which  will  do  me  more  good  than  any- 
thing. So,  if  your  dear  old  Pow  will  take  me  in,  I  shall  come 
down  on  Saturday.  Only  I  warn  you  that  you  may  have  to  begin 
your  nursing  experiences  sooner  than  you  expected.  You  shall 
try  your  prentice  hand  on  me.' 

Helen  telegraphed  in  reply,  *  Come  as  soon  as  you  can.  All 
ready.' 

She  went  to  meet  him  at  the  station,  and  was  shocked  at  the 
change  which  had  come  upon  him  in  a  few  months.  He  had  a 
colour  in  his  face,  and  his  eyes  were  bright ;  but  he  was  painfully 
thin,  and  suffered  from  an  incessant  cough.  Nevertheless,  he 
seemed  quite  happy  as  they  drove  away.  *I  have  done  all  I 
could,'  he  said,  *  and  am  free  to  enjoy  my  holiday  now  without 
feeling  guilty.  That  is  one  advantage  of  breaking  down.  You 
are  spared  any  doubts  as  to  whether  you  are  doing  your  duty.' 

*  I  wish  you  had  come  away  before  you  broke  down,'  she  said, 
with  her  soft  eyes  shining.  ^  It  seems  such  a  pity  to  go  on  too 
long.    Prevention  is  better  than  cure.' 
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Koland  laughed  merrily.  *  Yes,  I  know ;  and  discretion  is 
the  better  part  of  valour,  and  '*  he  who  fights  and  runs  away  may 
live  to  fight  another  day/*  You  speak  like  a  copy-book.  Since 
when  have  you  taken  to  those  prudent  maxims  ?' 

Helen  shook  her  head,  *  You  know  it^s  true,  Bo.  Yon  ongfal 
to  take  care  of  your  health  for  the  sake  of  others  if  not  for  youi 
own.' 

'  What  did  yon  say  when  I  told  you  the  same  thing  abonl 
your  nursing  ? ' 

^  Oh,  that  is  a  different  thing  altogether.' 

*  Is  it  ?  Well,  we  won't  fight  about  it.  Anyhow,  I  have 
struck  work  now,  and  I'm  going  to  do  nothing  but  eat  Devon 
shire  cream,  and  loaf  about  in  the  sun,  and  read  the  lightest  o: 
literature,  and  talk  to  you  till  you're  tired  of  me.' 

*  You  will  have  to  talk  a  long  time.' 

When  the  excitement  and  pleasure  of  arrival  had  passed  away 
Koland  looked  even  worse  than  Helen  had  feared.  Afterwards 
for  a  day  or  two,  he  seemed  to  revive  a  little,  and  his  spirit 
were  bright  enough  ;  but  he  had  no  strength  or  energy,  and  hi 
cough  was  distressing.  At  times  he  was  feverish.  Helen' 
sorrows  had  made  her  expect  evil  now,  and  not  long  after  R( 
land's  arrival  she  pressed  the  doctor  to  tell  her  whether  thei 
was  any  danger  of  the  illness  becoming  serious.  He  hesitatec 
and  then  said,  *  It  is  always  a  serious  thing  when  the  lungs  ai 
in  question.' 

*  Yes ;  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  Dr.  Melliss.      Do  yc 
think  it  is  consumption  ?  * 

*  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  yet.     I  hope  there  is  no  organ 
disease.' 

*  Then  you  do  not  think  he  is  in  immediate  danger  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  hope  not.  But  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  definite 
in  a  few  days.' 

A  fortnight  later  Helen  knew  that  her  fears  were  true.  S' 
liad  walked  down  one  morning  to  the  library  to  change  sot 
books,  leaving  Roland  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-rooi 
As  she  came  back  to  the  gate  she  saw  Dr.  Melliss's  carriage 
the  road,  and  turning  in,  she  met  on  the  drive  the  doctor  hi: 
H(ilf,  talking  to  a  tall  well-dressed  man  by  his  side.  His  face  "w 
jijravo,  iind  Helen  felt  a  sharp  foreboding  of  evil. 

When  ho  saw  her  Dr.  Melliss  stopped.  *  I'm  glad  I  met  yc 
Mrs.  Langloy.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you.'  Helen  shook  har 
with  him.  and  ho  wont  on  :  *  I  have  just  been  to  see  your  broth 
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in-law,  and  as  my  friend  Dr.  Earle  was  with  me  next  door,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  asking  him  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his 
opinion.' 

The  tall  man  slightly  raised  his  hat,  and  Helen  was  struck  by 
his  face.  He  was  young,  but  there  was  a  look  of  power  about 
him. 

*  Yes,  Dr.  MeUiss  ? ' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Dr.  Earle's  opinion  coincides  with  my 
own ;  and  that  we  think  the  case  a  very  serious  one.' 

*  Will  you  please  speak  quite  plainly  ?  Do  you  mean  that  it 
is  consumption  ? ' 

'I  am  afraid  so.' 

*  Then  it  is  hopeless.    He  is  dying  ? ' 

The  two  men  looked  at  one  another,  and  the  elder  continued : 
*  He  may  live  some  time  yet,  but  a  complete  cure  is  impossible.' 

*  How  long  will  it  be  ? ' 

*  I  can't  say.  I  fear  it  is  a  question  of  a  few  months.  It 
might  be  a  few  weeks  only.' 

*  Is  that  your  opinion,  Dr.  Earle  ? ' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is.' 

Helen  turned  to  Dr.  Melliss  again.     *  Have  you  told  him  ? ' 

*  No,  Mrs.  Langley.  I  did  not  like  to  do  so  without  speaking 
to  you  first.' 

*  Do  you  think  he  suspected  anything  from  seeing  Dr.  Earle  ? ' 
'  Oh  no.    He  seemed  quite  cheerful,  and  I  took  care  not  to 

alarm  him.' 

*  It  is  quite  impossible  that  he  can  get  well  ?  It  is  no  use 
taking  him  away  to  Madeira  or  anywhere  ? ' 

^  I  am  afraid  not.  He  could  not  have  a  better  climate  than 
this.' 

*  Shall  you  be  coming  again  to-morrow  ? ' 

*  Yes.    I  shall  be  here  about  the  same  time.' 

*  Thank  you.  Then  I  will  think  it  over,  and  speak  to  you 
again.    I  am  not  sure  what  I  ought  to  do.' 

Helen  said  good-bye  to  the  two  men,  and  they  went  away  to- 
gether. Then  she  turned  out  of  the  gate  again,  and  walked 
down  to  the  sea-shore  at  Meadf oot.  She  wanted  a  few  minutes 
to  think  it  over  quietly  before  seeing  Roland.  There  was  no 
great  shock  this  time.  Her  heart  had  been  deadened  now,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  expected  the  news  all  along.  Every 
one  she  loved  was  struck  down ;  of  course  Roland  would  not  be 
spared.    She  wondered  whether  she  ought  to  tell  him.    It  might 
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do  him  hann,  and  he  was  ready  to  die  if  any  one  conld  be ;  and 
yet  she  felt  he  would  not  like  to  be  left  in  ignorance.  He  wonld 
probably  wish  to  see  his  own  people  as  soon  as  possible.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  necessity  to  decide  until  she  had  spoken  to  Dr. 
Melliss.  She  walked  along  the  lonely  sea-walL  It  was  a  fine 
day ;  but  the  tide  was  high,  and  there  had  been  some  wind  from 
the  south-east.  The  waves  were  breaking  against  the  foot  of  the 
massive  wall,  and  occasionally  a  shower  of  spray  flew  over  the 
road.  The  pavement  was  shining  with  wet,  and  strewn  with 
pieces  of  seaweed.  Helen  turned  at  the  end  of  the  straight,  and 
walked  back  again.  ^  It  seems  hard  that  he  should  have  to  die 
so  young,'  she  thought,  *  and  I  shall  miss  him  cruelly.  What  will 
it  be  without  him  ? '  But  she  thought  quite  calmly  now.  She 
could  even  stop  to  admire  the  great  waves  that  smote  the  Shag 
Rock,  and  poured  in  white  foam  over  its  shoulder. 

When  she  came  in  she  found  Roland  lying  with  a  book  in  his 
lap.  She  had  made  him  promise  to  lie  still  now  when  she  came 
in  ;  and  he  only  smiled  at  her  and  held  out  his  hand.  She  came 
and  took  it  and  stood  by  him. 

*  What  a  colour  you  have  got,'  he  said. 

*  Yes ;  I  have  been  walking  along  the  sea-wall  in  the  wind, 
The  sea  is  so  fine  to-day.     It  is  breaking  right  over  the  road.' 

*  I  should  like  to  see  it.    I  say,  Helen.' 
*Yes.' 

*  I  have  had  two  doctors  at  me  to-day.  Melliss  brought  ii 
another,  and  they  were  here  some  time.' 

She  would  not  affect  ignorance.     *  Yes  ;  so  I  hear,'  she  said 

*  Who  told  you  ? ' 

Helen  would  have  liked  to  avoid  the  question,  but  she  coul< 
not.     *  I  met  them  going  away.' 

*  Did  they  speak  to  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  dear.     I  caught  them  at  the  gate.' 

She  tried  to  answer  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred,  bu 
she  saw  that  he  was  not  deceived.  He  looked  at  her  quietly  f o 
a  second,  and  then  drew  her  hand  up  to  his  lips  and  kissed  i1 
*  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me,'  he  said  in  a  steady  gentl 
voice.  *  I  saw  they  were  keeping  back  something  ;  and  there  ca 
be  only  one  thing  to  keep  back.  I  would  rather  hear  it  froi 
you.  Nothing  that  you  can  say  will  hurt  me.  How  long  do  the 
give  me  to  live  ? ' 

Then  Helen  knelt  down  and  put  her  arms  round  him  an 
told  him  ;  and  he  lay  silent,  caressing  the  brown  head  on  k 
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shoulder  as  if  her  presence  gave  him  more  happiness  than  death 
could  give  him  pain.    Love  laughs  at  death. 

Roland  would  not  let  his  people  be  troubled.  *  Let  them  be,' 
he  said ;  *  when  I  am  really  dying  I  will  tell  them.  Why  should 
they  be  upset  when  they  can  do  nothing  ?  And  I  am  perfectly 
happy  with  you.' 

*  But  is  it  right,  Ro  ?  Ought  you  not  to  tell  your  mother  ? 
She  is  the  one  who  has  a  right  to  be  with  you.' 

*  She  has  other  things  to  do.  She  could  not  leave  Wrentham 
indefinitely  ;  and  I  might  be  an  unconscionable  time  dying,  like 
Charles  the  Second.' 

'  You  must  do  what  you  think  best,  Ro ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  she. ought  to  know.' 

*  I  think  best  to  be  all  alone  with  you,  if  you  don't  mind  the 
work  and  worry.' 

*  You  know  I  don't  mind  anything  if  I  can  be  a  little  comfort 
to  you.' 

*  A  little  comfort  1  You  have  made  my  last  year  on  earth  the 
happiest  of  all.' 

From  this  time  forward  Roland  seemed  to  face  the  end  as 
calmly  as  if  he  had  been  going  on  some  short  voyage.  It  seemed 
strange  to  Helen.  He  was  so  young,  quite  a  boy  still  in  some 
ways,  and  he  had  been  so  enthusiastic  about  his  work.  Occasion- 
ally he  expressed  regret  at  leaving  it,  but  the  idea  never  seemed 
to  trouble  him  much.  The  only  thing  that  did  seem  to  trouble 
him  at  times  was  the  thought  of  her  future.  He  was  anxious 
about  that ;  and  he  was  specially  anxious  that  she  should  feel  as 
he  felt  about  religion. 

Helen  saw  his  anxiety,  and  did  her  utmost  to  relieve  it.  She 
had  never  really  lost  hold  on  her  faith,  and  his  example  and  his 
eager  desire  acted  strongly  upon  her.  To  please  him  she  forced 
herself  to  read  and  pray,  and  tried  to  be  less  cold  and  careless. 
It  was  not  that  she  was  playing  a  part,  or  trying  to  make  her  will 
overcome  her  reason.  The  belief  was  there  still,  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart.  It  had  been  overlaid  by  a  feeling  of  soreness,  but  it 
was  there,  and  always  had  been.  He  was  not  asking  her  to  be- 
lieve for  his  sake ;  it  was  rather  as  if  he  were  asking  her  to  for- 
give, not  to  nourish  resentment.  If  he  had  asked  her  to  forgive 
a  man  or  a  woman  who  had  treated  her  cruelly  she  would  have 
listened  to  him.  She  listened  to  him  now,  when  he  asked  her  to 
remove  from  her  heart  any  bitterness  against  his  Gk)d.  And  the 
moment  that  she  came  and  opened  her  heart  and  tried,  the 
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bitterness  was  gone  like  an  evil  dream.  Roland  had  bought  b] 
his  death  what  he  would  have  died  many  times  to  buy.  Th< 
woman  for  whose  soul  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  own  wai 
'  reconciled  to  God.'  From  that  time,  though  she  still  had  hei 
hours  of  depression  and  reserve,  her  religion  was  again  a  liyin^ 
power  and  comfort,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  made  Roland  per 
fectly  happy. 

As  the  spring  turned  into  summer  Roland  grew  weaker.  Th( 
warm  moist  air  of  the  west  coast  seemed  to  make  him  languid 
and  he  grew  rapidly  worse.  Then  he  decided  to  tell  his  mother 
For  some  time  past  he  had  written  to  her  as  if  a  fatal  issue  wer« 
possible,  and  had  made  her  understand  that  he  was  forbidden  t< 
leave  Torquay.  Helen  had  persuaded  him  to  do  this  much.  No? 
he  wrote  teUing  the  truth  plainly. 

The  day  after  he  had  done  so  Helen  was  sitting  by  the  side  o: 
his  couch.  They  had  been  talking  about  Lady  Mary,  and  th 
possibility  of  her  coming  down ;  and  from  that  Helen's  thought 
had  wandered  away  to  other  matters.  She  had  been  silent  fo 
some  time.  Her  hands  were  crossed  upon  her  knees,  and  he 
eyes  were  gazing  into  the  past.  Roland  looked  at  her,  and  put 
thin  white  hand  on  hers.  ^  What  are  you  thinking  of  so  vei 
solemnly  ? ' 

*  I  was  thinking  of  something  your  mother  once  said  to  me.' 
*Whatwasit?' 

Helen  hesitated.  Roland  and  she  had  more  than  once  spoto 
of  the  interview  she  had  had  with  Lady  Mary  before  they  1( 
Wrentham ;  but  Helen  had  always  avoided  repeating  Lady  Mar 
words  about  Guy.  It  was  painful  to  her  to  do  so,  and  there  'w 
no  use  in  it.  Yet  she  had  often  been  haunted  by  the  idea  tl 
Guy  had  repented  his  love  for  her.  Something  now  urged  1 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  true  that  he  had  meant  to  give  1 
up.  She  might  never  have  another  opportunity  of  knowing,  i 
answered  Roland's  question  by  another.  '  Will  you  tell  me 
whole  truth  if  I  ask  you  something  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Well,  that  day  before  we  left  Wrentham,  when  your  mot 
was  vexed  with  me,  she  said  something  that  has  often  made 
miserable  since.     She  said  that  when  Guy  came  home  from  Ir 
he  had  begun  to  repent  having  cared  for  me,  and  that  wher 
went  back  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  me  up.    I  think 
meant  me  to  understand  that  he  cared  for  some  one  else, 
said  that  he  changed  his  mind  again  only  out  of  pity  for  me, 
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cause  he  found  me  in  trouble  ;  and  that  I  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  generosity.  Was  it  true  that  he  was  tired  of  me  ?  I  never 
knew  it,  or  had  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  If  I  had  known  I  would 
never  have  married  him.  It  was  I  who  made  him  go  home,  Ro, 
and  he  was  quite  free ;  but  the  moment  I  saw  him,  before  I  was 
in  trouble,  he  spoke  to  me  just  as  he  used  to  do.  How  could  I 
guess  there  was  any  change,  if  there  was  any  ? ' 

Roland  looked  pained.  *  Of  course  you  could  not  know.  I 
am  very  sorry  my  mother  said  that.' 

*  Was  it  true,  Ro?' 

*  I  don't  believe  he  ever  repented  being  engaged  to  you.  He 
told  me  about  it  all,  and  spoke  of  you  as  warmly  as  any  one 
could  have  spoken,  and  the  night  he  got  back  to  Syntia  and  saw 
you  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  could  never  give  you  up.' 

*  Then  what  did  your  mother  mean  by  hinting  that  he  cared 
for  some  one  else  before  he  went  ?    Did  you  ever  hear  that  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  happened.  I  was  not  there. 
But  my  mother  had  set  her  heart  on  Guy's  marrying  Clara 
Schneider,  whom  you  met  at  Wrentham ;  and  I  fancy  she  did 
her  best  to  bring  it  about.' 

*Did  your  mother  ever  tell  you  that  Guy  cared  for  Miss 
Schneider  ?  He  had  a  perfect  right  to  care  for  her.  He  was  not 
engaged  to  me.' 

*  She  did  say  so ;  but  I  always  thought  there  was  some  mis- 
take.' 

Helen  sat  silent.  Was  it  true?  she  wondered.  Had  Guy 
come  out  prepared  to  give  her  up  and  half  engaged  to  another  ? 
A  vague  sense  of  distrust  came  over  her,  not  for  the  first  time ; 
then  she  forced  it  down  resolutely.  She  thought  of  his  face 
when  he  got  out  of  the  train,  and  of  his  loving  letters,  and  of  all 
he  had  been  to  her.  *  What  a  wretch  I  am,'  she  said  to  herself. 
*  He  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  he  pleased  ;  and  if  he  did  only 
marry  me  from  generosity  it  was  all  the  more  unselfish  and 
noble.    But  I  don't  believe  it.    He  did  love  me,  both  before  and 

after;  I  know  he  did.    And  yet ^    She  sighed  wearily.     What 

was  the  good  of  thinking  about  it  ?  What  did  it  matter  now  ? 
She  raised  her  eyes  and  found  Roland  looking  at  her  with  an 
expression  of  pity. 

*  Don't  fret  about  it,'  he  said.  *  Whatever  happened  then, 
you  had  all  his  love  afterwards.' 

So  he  doubted  too  I 

Then  the  subject  dropped,  and  they  began  talking  abont  other 
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matters.  After  a  time  Roland  said  something  about  his  will. 
He  told  her  where  to  find  it,  and  added :  '  I  have  not  much  to 
leave,  you  know  ;  but  I  like  to  think  it  will  add  a  little  to  your 
comfort  when  I  am  gone.' 

*  Oh  don't,'  she  said.  *  Please,  Ro,  don't  leave  anything  to  me. 
It  is  not  right ;  and  I  have  as  much  as  I  want.  Indeed  I  have. 
Let  it  go  to  your  sisters.  Please  do  what  I  ask  you.  I  shall  be 
so  much  happier.' 

But  he  would  not  listen  to  her.  *  They  will  have  plenty  now,' 
he  said,  and  refused  to  make  any  change ;  and  she  had  to  give  in 
at  last. 

*  Very  well,  dear.  You  shall  do  as  you  please.  But  I  have 
as  much  as  I  want,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  want  anything  long.' 

*  Don't  say  that.  It  is  not  right.  I  don't  like  you  to  say  any- 
thing the  least  bit  unworthy  of  you.  I  want  you  to  be  always 
brave  and  patient,  as  you  really  are  at  heart.' 

*  Do  you  ever  think,  Ro,  what  life  will  be  to  me  without  you  ?  I 
shall  not  have  one  living  thing  that  I  care  for  but  Pow  and  Rex.' 

*  You  don't  know  what  may  be  in  store.  You  are  young  yet, 
and  may  have  a  long  life  before  you.  I  want  you  to  try  to  be 
happy.  I  believe  you  can  if  you  try.  You  do  so  much  to  make 
others  happy  that  you  will  find  happiness  yourself,  I  am  sure. 
Don't  refuse  it  if  it  comes  to  you.  Don't  be  morbid.  Remember 
that  was  one  of  the  last  things  I  said  to  you.  For  my  sake  ac- 
cept happiness  if  it  comes  to  you  and  thank  God  for  it.'  It  was 
in  reality  one  of  the  last  things  he  said  to  her.  He  lived  for 
some  weeks  longer ;  but  at  the  end  he  was  generally  unconscious 
from  weakness,  and  it  was  not  often  that  he  spoke  clearly. 

Lady  Mary  came  down  when  she  got  his  letter,  and  she  and 
Helen  had  to  meet.  They  met  with  less  difficulty  than  Helen  had 
expected.  Lady  Mary  had  resented  Roland's  going  to  her ;  but 
in  the  presence  of  death  such  feelings  were  stilled.  Moreover, 
Roland  spoke  very  earnestly  to  his  mother  about  it,  and  Lady 
Mary  could  see  that  Helen  had  devoted  herself  to  him.  She 
found  her  daughter-in-law  as  gentle  and  respectful  to  her  as  if 
nothiDg  had  ever  come  between  them  ;  and  though  there  was  no 
real  cordiality  there  was  no  friction.  After  a  fortnight  Lady 
Mary  returned  to  Wrentham,  leaving  Roland  in  Helen's  hands. 
She  had  a  nurse  to  help  her  now ;  she  managed  everything  ad- 
mirably, and  Lady  Mary  felt  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done.  Evelyn  was  eager  to  go  to  him,  but  Lady  Mary  would  not 
allow  it. 
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When  Roland  was  sinking  Helen  telegraphed  to  Wrentham, 
and  they  all  came  down  except  Harry,  who  was  believed  to  be 
in  America. 

Roland  died  quietly  one  morning  in  the  early  autumn,  a  few 
days  after  they  arrived.  He  had  been  lying  unconscious  all 
night.  As  the  day  broke  his  eyes  opened  and  he  looked  for 
Helen.  She  had  relieved  the  nurse  an  hour  before,  and  was 
sitting  near  his  bed.  As  she  bent  down  over  him  a  smile  came 
into  his  face,  and  his  eyes  closed  ;  a  faint  sigh,  and  all  was  over. 
He  was  buried  in  Torquay  by  his  own  desire,  and  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  his  people  went  back  to  Wrentham. 

Before  they  started  Lady  Mary  spoke  to  Helen  not  unkindly. 
She  thanked  her  for  her  care  of  Roland,  and  asked  her  what  she 
was  going  to  do. 

*  I  don't  know,'  Helen  said ;  *  I  shall  probably  stay  here  a  few 
weeks  longer,  perhaps  over  the  winter.' 

*  Mr.  Langley  is  very  anxious  that  you  should  come  back  to 
us  at  Wrentham.  If  you  would  care  to  do  so  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  him,  and — I  think  you  would  not  find  me  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  on  with.' 

*  Thank  you,'  Helen  said.  'It  is  very  good  of  you  to  think 
of  it,  and  I  am  really  grateful  to  you,  but  I  could  not  leave 
Torquay  just  now.' 

*  You  must  do  as  you  please,  but  if  you  will  come  we  will  do 
our  best  to  make  you  happy.' 

Helen  shook  her  head :  *  Please  do  not  think  I  wish  to  be 
unkind,  but  it  would  be  useless.  You  once  said  things  to  me 
that  can  never  be  unsaid.  I  could  not.  I  know  it  is  all  the 
kinder  of  you,  thinking  of  me  as  you  do ;  but  I  could  not  go 
back  to  Wrentham.' 

Then  Lady  Mary  felt  she  was  free  from  all  obligations.  It 
had  really  been  an  honest  attempt  to  do  her  duty.  Her  debt 
was  paid  off  now,  and  her  slumbering  dislike  revived. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

AN  OLD  FBIEND 

After  Roland's  death  Helen  remained  in  Torquay.  She  had 
some  thoughts  of  going  away  to  find  work,  but  she  did  not  know 
where  to  go ;  and  after  all,  though  she  did  not  much  care  for 
the  place,  she  had  Power.  A  friend  like  that  was  worth  keep- 
ing. The  dear  old  woman  took  just  as  much  care  of  her  as  if 
they  had  been  in  their  old  relation  to  each  other,  and  Helen  felt 
that  she  could  not  afford  to  throw  away  the  only  real  affection 
that  was  left  to  her.  .  She  had  a  few  acquaintances  too,  whom 
she  liked  well  enough.  So  she  stayed  on  at  Burnbraes,  employ- 
ing herself  as  best  she  could,  and  getting  through  life  somehow. 

In  one  way  or  another  she  found  a  number  of  her  poorer 
neighbours  to  whom,  without  preaching  or  patronising,  she  could 
do  some  good.  She  had  always  had  the  power  of  attracting  and 
managing  children  ;  'and  as  she  went  about  her  self-imposed 
tasks  the  sight  of  her  graceful  black-robed  figure,  with  Rex  in 
attendance,  soon  came  to  be  the  signal  for  a  rush  of  small  wel- 
coming faces.  Many  a  sick  child  learnt  to  bless  the  beautiful 
lady  with  the  white  hands  and  the  dainty  dress  who  came  with 
books  and  toys  and  gentle  words  to  help  them  through  their 
troubles.  Many  a  hard-worked  mother  blessed  her  too.  She 
had  not  very  much  money  to  give,  but  she  had  time  and  sym- 
pathy, and  she  carried  about  with  her  the  indescribable  charm 
which  makes  the  smallest  service  welcome. 

Helen  was  reading  systematically  now,  and  thinking  over 
what  she  read.  The  taste  grew  upon  her,  and  books  which 
would  have  been  dry  and  hard  to  her  a  year  or  two  before  became 
easy  and  interesting.  She  was  laying  up  a  priceless  treasure  for 
herself. 

She  went  out  very  little.    The  crowded  afternoon  tea-parties, 
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which  seemed  to  be  the  main  dissipation  of  the  place,  were  not 
attractive  to  her ;  and  though  many  people  were  ready  to  be 
civil  and  pleasant  to  the  pretty  young  widow,  she  was  not  in  the 
humour  as  yet  to  mix  much  in  society.  A  woman  by  herself  is 
at  a  painful  disadvantage  unless  she  is  prepared  to  accept  atten- 
tions which  may  become  embarrassing,  and  Helen  shrank  from 
the  ordeal. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  monotonous  life  ;  but  it  was  not  altogether 
without  its  pleasures,  and  it  had  its  influence  upon  Helen's  mind 
and  heart.  At  seven-and-twenty  she  was  a  well-read  thought- 
ful woman.  Her  character  and  her  enthusiasms  had  become 
chastened  and  regulated.  She  was  more  patient,  more  temperate 
in  her  judgments,  less  crude  in  her  modes  of  thought. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  Hugh  Dale  came  to  England.  Helen 
had  followed  with  interest  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Egypt  the 
autumn  before,  and  had  seen  that  he  had  been  selected  for  a 
staff -appointment  with  the  force.  Since  she  left  India  she  had 
received  several  letters  from  him,  well-written,  rather  clever 
letters,  more  elegant  than  his  spoken  language,  but  just  as  warm 
and  straightforward.  She  was  glad  to  know  that  he  had  got  a 
chance  now ;  and  she  was  doubly  glad  when  she  read  an  account 
of  a  cavalry  skirmish  in  which  he  had  distinguished  himself.  He 
was  said  to  have  behaved  with  splendid  coolness  and  courage  in 
a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  some  of  the  enemy's  horsemen.  She 
did  not  see  his  name  again,  and  she  was  thinking  of  no  one  less 
when  one  morning,  months  afterwards,  as  she  was  walking  down 
with  Rex  to  the  sea,  she  heard  a  familiar  voice  call  out,  *  Mrs. 
Langley,'  and  looking  up  she  saw  him  walking  out  of  a  gateway 
close  to  her.  *  I  am  so  glad  I  have  met  you,'  he  said.  *I  was 
looking  for  your  house,  and  could  not  find  it.  I  thought  you 
would  excuse  my  calling  at  Indian  hours.  I  have  come  down 
from  town  on  purpose  to  see  you,  and  have  to  go  off  again  to- 
morrow momiug.' 

Helen  was  looking  at  him  with  a  delighted  welcome  in  her 
eyes.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  his  honest  face  again.  He  was 
looking  well,  brown  and  strong.  He  had  grown  quite  a  respect- 
able moustache,  and  he  was  broader  and  thicker  set ;  but  the 
eyes  were  just  the  same,  and  his  white  teeth  showed  in  his  old 
bright  smile.  *  Oh,  it  is  so  nice  to  see  you  again  I '  she  said. 
*  Come  back  with  me  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.' 

*  You  were  going  out,  weren't  you  ? ' 

'  Only  down  to  the  beach  for  a  walk  with  Rex.' 
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*  Dear  old  Rex  !  You  see  he  knows  me  quite  well.  Let  us  go 
on.     It's  such  a  jolly  day,  and  I  shall  enjoy  it  awfully.' 

They  walked  down  to  the  quiet  beach  and  found  a  sunny 
sheltered  spot  and  sat  down. 

'  First  tell  me  about  that  fight  where  you  distinguished  your- 
self so  much,'  Helen  said.  *  I  felt  quite  proud  when  I  read  the 
account  of  it.' 

'  Oh,  did  you  see  that  ?  It  wasn't  anything  wonderful  really ; 
only  I  had  to  carry  some  orders  for  the  General,  and  some  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  tried  to  cut  me  off.  I  rode  hard  to  scrape  past 
them,  but  I  could  not  quite  do  it,  and  two  of  them  got  in  my  way, 
so  I  had  to  go  at  them.  I  was  riding  Sultan,  and  he  behaved 
splendidly,  and  I  managed  to  do  for  them  both,  and  get  clear 
before  the  others  came  up.  Once  I  was  off  they  could  not  touch 
me, — you  know  how  he  could  gallop— so  they  soon  gave  it  up, 
and  took  to  shooting  at  me.  That  was  all.  It  was  Sultan  who 
pulled  me  through.  He  behaved  like  an  angel,  dodging  in  and 
out  as  if  he  understood  the  whole  game.' 

'  I  did  not  know  angels  did  that.  What  have  you  done  with 
him?' 

*  Dead,  I  am  sorry  to  sayi  He  was  shot  through  the  neck  at 
Tel-el-Kebir,  and  died  almost  directly.' 

'  Ah,  my  poor  old  horse !  Are  you  sure  he  was  not  left  in 
pain  ? ' 

*  No,  he  was  dead  before  I  left  him.' 

*Poor  Sultan  !    I  am  glad  he  died  a  soldier's  death.' 
They  sat  on  talking,  and  after  some  time  Chimp  said :  '  Do 
you  know,  I  am  a  major  now  ?    They  have  given  me  a  brevet.' 

He  laughed  alo\id  as  he  told  her,  a  merry  boyish  laugh,  throw- 
ing as  he  spoke  a  pebble  out  into  the  water  with  a  sharp  overhand 
motion  of  the  wrist.  She  laughed  too.  He  had  brought  the 
colour  to  her  cheeks  and  the  brightness  to  her  eyes. 

*  Fancy  you  a  field-oflacer,'  she  said,  in  her  old  patronising 
way.     '  Why,  you're  only  a  boy  now.' 

He  threw  another  stone,  which  flopped  into  the  sea  with 
hardly  a  sound.  *  By  Jove,  I  wish  I  was  I  Do  you  know  how 
old  I  am?' 

*  Yes,  I  think  I  do  ;  but  you're  a  boy  still,  and  you  ought  to 
be  very  glad  of  it.' 

*  So  I  am ;  but  I  have  got  ten  years'  service  now,  and  I  am 
getting  on  for  thirty,  worse  luck.  Do  you  know,  I  am  older  than 
you  are,  Mrs.  Langley  ?'  he  said  gravely.     Helen  laughed  again. 
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*No?  Are  you  really?  What  a  terrible  age  to  come  to.' 
Then  the  laugh  died  out  of  her  face  and  she  sighed.  '  Ah  well, 
some  people  live  faster  than  others !  I  feel  centuries  old.'  She 
drove  away  the  thought,  and  went  on  to  ask  him  about  the 
Thirtieth  and  Syntia ;  and  he  told  her  all  sorts  of  things  that 
stirred  her  interest.  The  Aylmers,  she  knew,  were  coming  on 
leave  next  year. 

*  You  heard  of  Denham's  death  ? ' 

*  No,  is  he  dead  ? ' 

'  Yes.  It  was  awfully  sad.  You  remember  how  he  hated  the 
men ;  used  always  to  say  they  were  drunken  brutes,  and  all  that ; 
and  how  you  told  him  once  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self, and  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  in  the  service  if  he  thought 
like  that  ?  I  remember  just  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  You  were 
quite — cross.' 

Helen  nodded. 

^  Well,  there  was  some  cholera  in  the  regiment  last  year,  and 
you  can't  imagine  how  well  he  behaved.  He  did  everything  he 
could  for  them, — used  to  go  and  see  them,  and  all  that.  And 
one  of  them,  when  he  was  very  bad,  cursed  him,  and  told  him  to 
go,  and  said  they  all  hated  him  and  hoped  he  would  catch  it  him- 
self and  die.  Then  he  did  get  it  himself,  and  went  out  in  a  few 
hours.  I  felt  an  awful  beast  for  having  hated  him  so,  and  it 
seemed  very  sad  altogether.  He  had  not  got  a  friend  in  the 
regiment.' 

*  Poor  fellow  I  I  wish  I  had  known  him  better.' 

*  I  wish  you  had.  You  might  have  found  a  soft  spot  in  him. 
He  used  to  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Aylmer  about  you.    She  told  me  so.' 

The  Pink  'un  was  getting  on  like  a  house  on  fire.  '  He  wrote 
a  book  or  something,'  Chimp  said,  *  and  got  tremendously  patted 
on  the  head.  He  has  come  back  to  Syntia  now,  and  has  turned 
out  no  end  of  a  sportsman.  He  is  always  shooting  tigers,  and  he 
comes  out  pig-sticking,  and  rides  like  the — ^tremendously  hard.' 

*  Like  the  what  ? '  Helen  said,  with  a  laugh  in  her  eyes,  born 
of  the  recollection  of  an  old  Indian  sporting-song  she  had  found 
one  day  among  her  father's  treasures. 

Chimp  laughed  too.     *  That's  not  fair,  Mrs.  Langley.' 

*  Isn't  it  ?    Very  well,  I  won't  ask  any  more  questions.    Go  on. ' 
Chimp  went  on  until  lunch-time,  throwing  innumerable  stones, 

and  talking  cheerily  ;  and  she  sat  enjoying  it  all,  brighter  than 

she  had  been  for  years.    The  air  was  delicious,  though  it  was 

early  in  February,  and  the  sun  was  warm,  and  the  blue  waves 
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were  dancing  round  the  Shag  and  the  Thatcher,  and  there  was 
a  soft  haze  about  Berry  Head  and  out  to  seaward.  At  last  she 
sighed  and  got  up.     *  Now  you  must  come  in  to  lunch,*  she  said. 

*  I  don't  know  whether  there  will  be  much  for  you  to  eat,  but  yon 
won't  mind  for  once.  I  daresay  you  got  accustomed  to  beinf 
starved  in  Egypt' 

*  No,  I  didn't ;  I  lived  like  a  fighting  cock  ;  but  I  don't  warn 
much  now.' 

Of  course  the  unfailing  Pow  found  them  plenty  to  eat ;  anc 
she  came  and  waited  on  them,  and  took  a  great  fancy  to  Chimp. 

After  lunch  Helen  asked  him  whether  he  really  meant  to  giv< 
her  the  whole  day  ;  and  when  he  had  made  quite  sure  that  shi 
wished  him  to  stay,  he  stayed.  They  went  out  for  a  long  rambl 
together  round  by  the  cliffs  to  Anstis  Cove,  and  then  on  to  Bab 
bicombe.  Though  it  was  afternoon  the  spring  feeling  was  stil 
in  the  air.  They  talked  of  all  they  had  in  common ;  and  then 
on  the  breezy  cliffs,  with  the  sea  shining  below  them,  Helen  tol< 
him  all  about  her  child's  death.  It  was  a  sad  story,  but  she  coul* 
talk  of  it  calmly  now ;  she  was  surprised  to  find  how  calmly 
The  wound  was  there  still,  and  would  be  there  all  her  life  ;  but  i 
was  healing  over.    Chimp  seemed  the  more  moved  of  the  two. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,'  he  said,  with  a  break  in  his  voice ;  * 
wish  I  could  do  anything  to  make  your  life  less  lonely.' 

She  told  him  about  Roland  too,  and  Chimp  was  very  full  c 
sympathy.  ^  He  must  have  been  a  real  good  chap.  What  har 
luck  his  dying  like  that  I    Did  you  like  the  others  ? ' 

*  He  was  the  one  I  really  cared  for,'  Helen  said.  *  Mr.  Langle 
was  very  good  to  me  too,  but  I  never  saw  very  much  of  him  c 
the  others.' 

*  I  am  going  to  Wrentham,'  Chimp  said,  '  some  time  this  yea 
I  stayed  there  a  few  days  once  before  I  went  to  India,  and  the 
have  asked  me  to  come  again. ' 

They  came  home,  and  Chimp  went  off  to  his  hotel  for  a  tim( 
promising  to  return  to  dinner.  When  he  came  he  brought  wit 
him  a  packet  containing  one  of  Sultan's  little  dark  round  hoo: 
polished  and  set  in  silver.     On  the  top  was  an  inscription 

*  Sultan,  killed  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  September  1882.'  He  gave  Hele 
also  a  piece  of  hair  from  the  old  horse's  forelock.  *  You  remen 
bor  what  a  broad  head  he  had,  and  how  the  hair  used  to  har 
down  in  front  and  part  in  the  middle.  I  thought  you  would  lit 
to  have  these  to  remind  you  of  him.  I  have  kept  the  same  f( 
myself.' 
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Bex  stood  looking  on  gravely  as  if  he  nnderstood,  and  then  he 
came  and  pushed  his  head  under  Chimp's  hand. 

They  had  dinner  together.  Afterwards  Helen  insisted  on 
Ghimp  smoking  his  cigarette.  Then  at  last  he  said  good-bye  and 
went  away  and  left  her. 

She  was  happier  that  night  than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time. 
How  good  and  honest  and  true  he  was.  How  kind  of  him  to 
come  all  the  way  down  from  London  to  see  her.  Within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  her  there  had  been  living  for  months  Sir  (George 
Eustace  and  his  wife,  rather  smart  people  who  had  a  house  in 
Torquay.  They  had  done  the  Indian  tour  some  years  before,  and 
had  stayed  twice  in  her  father's  house, — once  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  they  were  sent  by  a  great  man,  and  again  for  a  fortnight, 
when  they  invited  themselves.  Helen  had  done  her  best  to  enter- 
tain them,  at  some  trouble  and  expense.  Now  they  avoided 
calling  on  her,  though  they  had  met  her  at  an  evening  party  and 
had  been  surprised  into  recognition.  That  was  not  Chimp's  way. 
It  was  pleasant  to  feel  one  had  such  friends  in  the  world,  even  if 
one  did  not  often  see  them. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

A    CHANGE    MEETING 

After  Chimp  bad  gone  away  Helen  settled  down  to  her  qniet 
life  again.  He  had  done  her  good.  In  the  sunshine  of  his  hon- 
est face  she  had  thrown  open  some  of  the  closed  places  of  her 
heart,  and  they  had  been  filled  for  a  time  at  least  with  warmth 
and  light.  She  wished  he  wonld  come  back,  as  he  hoped  to  do, 
and  she  felt  happier  and  more  content.  A  week  or  two  went  by, 
and  though  it  was  still  February  the  early  western  spring  was 
coming  on  apace.  The  garden  was  bright  with  crocuses  and 
daffodils  and  violets,  and  there  were  some  primroses  on  the 
banks.  On  a  chestnut  tree  near  the  house  the  brown  buds 
glistened  in  the  sun.  The  sky  was  clear  and  blue,  and  the  air 
was  delightful  to  breathe.  It  was  the  scented  air  of  spring,  full 
of  life  and  joy.  Will  the  air  always  feel  like  that,  will  it  be  an 
eternal  spring,  when  we  wake  from  the  winter  of  death  ? 

One  lovely  morning  Helen  took  a  book  and  walked  out  towards 
the  sea-shore.  The  wind  was  from  the  north-east,  and  she  knew 
a  place  where  she  would  be  perfectly  sheltered  from  it.  She  went 
to  the  cliff  above  Meadfoot,  where  she  was  generally  free  from 
interruption,  and  removed  a  hairy  brown-headed  caterpillar  from 
her  favourite  seat  in  the  midst  of  some  flowering  gorse,  and  set- 
tled herself  comfortably  with  a  rug  over  her  knees  and  her  book  in 
her  lap.  Somehow  she  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to  read,  and  as 
she  was  not  pressed  for  time  she  sat  back  and  let  herself  enjoy  her 
idleness.  One  of  the  priceless  lessons  Aunt  Madge  had  taught 
her  was  that  a  few  hours  spent  in  doing  nothing,  with  Grod's 
glorious  nature  around  her,  need  not  necessarily  be  harmful 
One  must  have  time  to  see,  Miss  Treveryan  used  to  say,  and  time 
to  think. 

It  was  very  beautiful.    Overhead  a  few  broken  white  clouds 
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were  sailing  across  the  blue  sky.  The  sun  was  deliciously  warm. 
In  front,  to  the  south,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  below,  lay  the 
waters  of  Tor  Bay.  The  town  and  the  bottom  of  the  bay  were  to 
the  right,  hidden  by  a  bold  projecting  headland.  From  behind 
it,  five  miles  or  more  away,  the  shore  swept  out  eastwards, 
towards  the  open  sea,  in  a  straight  blue  line  which  ended  with 
the  clear-cut  rocky  point  of  Berry  Head.  The  line  was  broken 
just  opposite  by  the  town  and  harbour  of  Brixham.  The  sun 
touched  some  of  the  Brixham  roofs ;  and  the  gray  smoke  lay  in 
the  gap  above  them,  showing  the  outline  of  the  hills  upon  which 
the  town  was  built,  and  separating  them  from  the  blue  folds  of 
land  beyond.  In  the  harbour  mouth  Helen  could  see  the  dark 
hulls  of  some  trawlers  at  anchor.  The  horizon  to  seaward,  to  the 
left,  was  white  and  hazy,  and  the  parting  of  sea  and  sky  was 
almost  lost.  High  above  it  was  a  bank  of  rounded  clouds,  whose 
summits  stood  out  bright  and  clear  against  the  blue.  To  the 
extreme  left  was  the  point  of  cliff  which  protected  the  bay  from 
the  northward,  and  seemingly  close  by  it  the  great  gray  masses 
of  the  Thatcher  and  Orestone  Bocks  rose  out  of  the  water.  There 
was  more  wind  down  below  than  in  the  upper  sky.  It  came  from 
behind  the  point  to  the  left,  and  Helen  could  see  the  breakers  and 
the  spirts  of  foam  about  the  flat  Orestone.  From  there  to  the 
bold  sides  of  the  Thatcher,  and  beyond  it  into  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  the  lines  of  white  horses  were  racing  merrily  in  the  sunlight. 
Even  across  the  bay  under  Berry  Head,  which  caught  the  f uU  force 
of  the  wind,  Helen  could  see  the  foam  flashing  up  at  times,  as  a 
big  wave  burst  on  the  rocks.  Out  to  sea  the  water  was  bright 
green  with  purple  shadows  of  cloud.  In  the  bay  it  was  blue. 
The  sunlight  lay  in  a  broad  luminous  track  right  across  the  bay, 
from  the  southern  shore  to  the  rocky  beach  under  Helen's  feet. 
The  nearer  part  of  the  track  was  broken  and  stirred,  particularly 
about  the  edges,  by  the  motion  of  the  waves.  From  the  middle 
of  it  stood  out  the  squat  triangular  Shag  Bock,  very  solid  and 
black. 

Helen  sat  dreamily  enjoying  it  all,  watching  the  occasional 
signs  of  life  which  came  to  stir  the  picture.  First  she  saw  the 
short  white  smoke  of  a  train  come  out  from  behind  the  headland 
on  the  right  and  run  along  the  blue  coast-line  close  by  the  sea. 
It  disappeared  for  a  time,  and  then  came  out  again,  and  circled 
round  in  front  of  her  towards  Brixham,  and  stopped.  After 
that  two  of  the  black  colony  on  the  Shag  Bock  flew  down  to  the 
water.    They  skimmed  along  the  surface  for  some  distance,  and 
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dropped  one  after  another  nearly  opposite  to  wheie  Helen 
sitting.  She  watched  them  diying,  and  tried  to  goess  where  the} 
would  come  up  again,  and  always  failed.  Then  a  small  cattei 
with  white  sails  came  across  from  the  direction  of  Beny  Head 
She  had  a  good  breeze,  and  was  lying  over  so  that  the  ^ape  of  be 
sails  was  just  the  same  as  the  slope  of  the  rocky  point  The  littl 
vessel  stood  on  until  she  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  o 
the  beach  ;  then  she  came  up  into  the  wind,  and  her  sails  shiyerei 
in  the  sunlight,  and  she  went  plunging  gallantly  out  to  sea 
Helen  saw  the  black  hull  now  high  out  of  water,  now  disappearing 
in  a  flash  of  white  foam,  as  she  buried  her  bowsprit  in  a  wave. 

*  I  wish  I  was  on  board,'  Helen  thought,  with  a  recollection  c 
her  young  days ;  *  but  they  seem  to  be  getting  very  wet.* 

The  white  sail  went  on  past  the  Thatcher,  and  out  to  the  ope 
sea,  until  she  seemed  to  be  dancing  on  the  shoulder  of  the  grea 
gray  rock,  and  then  she  was  hidden  behind  it.  The  shags  ha 
flown  away  now;  but  a  big  white  gnll,  with  black  tips  to  H 
wings,  came  round  the  point  to  the  left,  and  remained  for 
minute  or  two  high  above  the  water,  swinging  up  and  down 
then  it  dropped  and  vanished. 

After  that  Helen  heard  the  trot  of  horses  on  the  road  belo¥ 
between  the  cliff  and  the  sea,  and  a  carriage  went  by.  As  si 
was  looking  at  it  a  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight  ran  out  on  to  tl 
rocky  beach,  followed  by  a  small  rough-haired  dog,  and  at  son 
distance  by  a  nurse.  Helen  could  hear  the  child's  shrill  laughte 
and  the  sharp  bark  of  the  dog.  *  You  dear  little  scamp,'  she  sai 
to  herself,  *  you  will  get  caught  if  you  don't  take  care ; '  and  i 
she  spoke  a  wave  came  in,  and  there  was  a  stampede.  The  d( 
escaped  to  a  safe  place,  and  turned  round  barking  furiously  ;  bi 
the  child  slipped  on  a  bit  of  rock  and  nearly  fell,  and  was  ove 
taken.  Helen  saw  the  foam  come  round  her  little  hurrying  leg 
and  as  it  went  back  the  nurse  swooped  down  and  seized  her  ai 
dragged  her  away.  *Poor  darling,'  Helen  thought,  *now  y( 
will  have  a  bad  time  of  it.'  A  minute  later  two  boys  scrambL 
up  the  sloping  cliff,  and  stopped  not  far  from  where  Helen  w 
sitting.  She  had  made  acquaintance  with  them  before,  but  th< 
did  not  see  her.  The  smaller  of  them  said  to  the  other :  *  I  sa 
I  bet  you  can't  shy  a  stone  into  the  water  from  here.' 

*  Rot  I  I  bet  you  I  can.' 
*Woll,  let's  see  you.' 

Helen  called  out  to  them,  *  Take  care,  you  bad  boys.    The 
are  some  people  somewhere  just  below.' 
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They  turned  round,  and  the  elder  of  them  said,  *  Halloo,  I 
didn't  see  you  were  there.'  Then  they  came  up  and  had  a  talk 
with  her.  They  had  got  a  whole  holiday,  and  had  been  out  fish- 
ing in  the  early  morning ;  but  it  was  too  rough,  and  they  were 
not  doing  anything  particular  now. 

*  Well,  don't  throw  stones  down  there  without  looking,  because 
you  might  hurt  some  one.' 

*  Yes,  I  know ;  it's  beastly  dangerous,'  the  elder,  boy  said. 
*  Thanks  awfully  for  reminding  me.  I  did  shy  a  stone  from  near 
here  once,  and  hit  an  old  chap  in  the  road,  and  there  was  an 
awful  row.' 

*  I  don't  wonder.    What  happened  ? ' 

*Well,  there  was  another  chap  with  him,  and  he  came  up 
after  me,  and  I  saw  the  other  old  chap  sitting  down  with  his 
hands  up  to  his  head,  and  I  got  in  rather  a  funk,  and  thought 
I'd  better  cut.' 

*  Oh,  you  little  coward  !    Did  he  catch  you  ? ' 

'  No ;  but  he  knew  who  I  was,  and  he  went  and  sneaked  to 
my  father,  and  my  father  got  in  a  tremendous  wax.  He  said  I'd 
jolly  near  killed  him.' 

*  I  daresay  you  did,  if  you  hit  the  poor  old  gentleman  on  the 
head.' 

*  Yes,  I  expect  I  did ;  but  I  didn't  mean  to,  a  bit ;  and  you 
can't  always  tell  just  where  a  stone  is  going  to  drop  when  you've 
shied  it,  can  you  ? ' 

*  No,  I  suppose  not.  The  best  way  is  not  to  shy  it  unless 
you're  sure  there  is  no  one  about.' 

'  Yes,  of  course.  Only  old  chaps  like  that  get  into  such  rum 
places  sometimes,  and  they  never  look  out  a  bit.  It's  rather 
bad  luck  to  say  it's  all  our  fault  for  not  looking  out,  when  they 
don't  look  out  themselves.  But  he  was  an  awful  nice  old  chap 
all  the  same.  I  met  him  on  the  road  one  day,  and  he  knew  me, 
and  said  something ;  and  I  said  I  was  very  sorry  I  hurt  him ;  and 
he  said  it  didn't  matter,  and  gave  me  ten  bob.  So  I  was  rather 
glad  I  did  it  after  all.  At  least,  I  was  awfully  sorry  I  hurt  him, 
of  course,  because  he  was  such  a  jolly  old  chap,  but  I  was  glad 
for  myself.' 

Helen  appreciated  the  distinction,  and  said  so.  After  a  few 
more  words  the  boys  went  off,  and  there  was  silence  again,  but 
for  the  sound  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  below. 

On  the  hill  to  the  left,  above  the  point,  they  were  harrowing 
a  steep  sloping  field.    The  earth  was  a  very  rich  red,  and  the 
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gray  horses  showed  out  clearly  against  it.  Beyond  was  the  bright 
green  sea.  Helenas  eyes  passed  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  warm  Devonshire  colouring,  and  then  hei 
thoughts  went  wandering  far  away.  In  the  offing  she  could  sec 
a  large  steamer  going  down  channel.  Was  it  going  out  to  India ' 
she  wondered.  Oh,  if  she  conld  go  with  it,  and  have  those  deai 
happy  Syntia  days  again.  How  short  they  were !  She  begai 
thinking  of  that  bygone  time,  and  all  the  quiet  pleasantness  o.' 
her  life  with  her  father, — the  rides  on  Sultan,  and  the  cheer] 
evenings  at  the  tennis-ground,  and  the  merry  friendly  dinners 
and  the  moonlight  picnics,  and  the  dances  at  the  Mess,  and  tb 
happy  Sundays.  How  bright  and  delightful  it  was  I  Suddenl; 
Rex  raised  his  head  with  a  look  of  attention.  Some  one  wa 
coming  along  the  path. 

A  few  seconds  later  two  gentlemen  turned  the  comer.  Ther 
was  hardly  room  for  them  abreast ;  and  the  one  in  front,  a  ta] 
strongly-built  man,  was  talking  over  his  shoulder  to  the  othei 

*  Don't  believe  that  cant,'  he  said  in  a  deep  powerful  voice ;  *  n 
other  nation  on  earth  could  have  done  what  we  have  done  i 
India ;  and  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  it,  instead  of  trying  to  t 
ashamed.  We  have  established  our  rule  over  two  hundred  an 
fifty  millions  of  men,  thousands  of  miles  away  from  Englanc 
and  are  ruling  them  justly  and  well.  It  is  the  biggest  thing 
nation  has  ever  done.' 

The  tone  and  something  in  the  sentiment  struck  Helen  i 
familiar,  and  she  looked  at  the  speaker  and  knew  him  at  one 

*  Major  Russell,'  she  thought.  ^  How  curious  I  I  suppose  1 
would  not  remember  me.'  She  was  sorry  to  think  it ;  any  oi 
she  had  met  in  India  seemed  like  a  friend  to  her.  But  he  d 
remember.  As  he  came  near  he  looked  at  her,  and  she  could  » 
the  recognition  come  into  his  eyes.  He  lifted  his  hat  doubtf uU 
and  then  stopped.  As  he  did  so,  Helen  got  up,  and  he  saw  1 
was  right.  *  Mrs.  Langley  ? '  he  said.  *  I  thought  I  could  not  1 
mistaken.    Are  you  living  here  ? ' 

She  told  him,  and  they  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  talkin 
His  friend  had  walked  on.  Russell  said  his  father  and  moth 
had  taken  a  house  in  Torquay  for  the  winter,  and  he  had  sor 
leave  and  had  come  to  spend  it  with  them.  *  I  hope  you  will  J 
my  mother  come  and  see  you  ? '  he  asked. 

She  had  become  shy  of  meeting  strangers,  but  there  w 
something  very  reassuring  about  Russell's  manner.  His  da 
grave  eyes  were  as  soft  as  a  woman's  now.    He  was  thinking 
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Helen  as  be  bad  known  ber  in  Simla,  a  bappy  bride  witb  every- 
thing bright  before  her.  Now  there  was  the  lonely  grave  in  the 
Afghan  snow,  and  a  sad  solitary  woman  in  widow's  weeds.  His 
deep  voice  was  tender  witb  pity. 

^  If  bis  mother  is  like  him  I  shall  not;  be  afraid  of  ber,^  Helen 
thought.  She  said  she  would  be  very  glad ;  and,  after  asking 
her  address,  be  shook  hands  and  went  off  to  rejoin  bis  friend. 

Helen  sat  down  again,  and  Bex,  who  bad  been  standing 
watchfully  by  her  all  the  time,  put  bis  bead  in  ber  lap.  *  Well, 
my  king,*  she  said,  *  what  is  it  ?  Yon  will  always  take  great  care 
of  me,  but  you  wish  I  would  not  talk  to  strangers  ?  Thank  you, 
dear ;  but  I  don't  think  be  would  hurt  me.  I  think  be  is  rather 
like  you,  big  and  strong  and  gentle.' 

Gradually  ber  thoughts  drifted  away  again  to  other  days  and 
other  scenes.  She  sat  with  ber  band  on  Bex's  bead,  gazing  out 
over  the  sea ;  but  instead  of  it  there  rose  before  ber  eyes  the 
pine-clad  mountains,  witb  their  rugged  peaks  and  swirling  clouds 
and  glorious  sunsets.  She  felt  again  the  keen  breeze  from  the 
snowy  range,  and  watched  the  golden-beaded  eagles  wheeling 
over  the  deep  blue  ravines.  At  last  she  sighed  and  roused  her- 
self. How  low  and  smooth  and  round  everything  seemed  here. 
The  bouses  were  nearly  as  big  as  the  bills  ;  and  the  sky-line  was 
so  close  that  you  could  almost  touch  it  everywhere.  There  the 
bouses  dotted  about  the  precipitous  mountain  sides  looked  like 
carved  toy  chalets ;  and  you  could  see  the  plains  fifty  miles  below 
you  to  the  southward,  and  the  white  peaks  cutting  into  the  sky 
fifty  miles  away  to  the  north.  It  was  all  very  beautiful ;  yet  it 
was  not  England. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

THE  BUSSELLS 

Next  day  Mrs.  Russell  walked  over  alone,  and  Helen  fell  in  love 
with  her  then  and  there.  She  was  one  of  those  old  ladies  who 
make  one  feel  that  age  can  be  really  beautiful.  Her  complexion 
was  almost  as  perfect  as  ever,  and  her  eyes  as  clear  as  a  child^s. 
They  were  like  her  son's,  large  and  dark  and  steady ;  but  they  had 
a  singularly  gentle  and  winning  expression.  Her  thick  silver 
hair  was  brushed  into  curls  on  each  side  of  a  smooth  broad  fore- 
head. Something  in  her  way  of  speaking  and  in  her  upright 
carriage  reminded  Helen  of  Miss  Treveryan.  It  was  a  very  sweet 
face  and  manner,  and  it  was  the  face  and  manner  of  a  gentle- 
woman born  and  bred.  Helen  felt  at  once  that  she  could  trust 
Mrs.  Russell ;  and  when  they  had  been  ten  minutes  together 
they  were  on  the  best  of  terms.  The  liking  was  evidently 
mutual. 

Before  long  Mrs.  Russell  said  something  about  the  difference 
between  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

*  Do  you  know  Cornwall  well  ? '  Helen  asked. 

'  No,  I  don't,  but  my  mother's  people  were  Cornish ;  and  after 
my  husband  left  the  navy  we  went  down  to  see  the  county,  and 
he  took  a  fancy  to  it.  Then  we  happened  to  see  a  house  to  let 
that  just  suited  us,  and  so  we  made  up  our  minds  to  stay.' 

'  Do  you  live  there  now  ? ' 

'  Yes,  in  the  summer.  We  find  it  rather  wet  and  rough  in 
winter,  so  we  have  come  here.  We  are  to  be  turned  out  of  our 
house  after  this  year,  and  I  don't  know  where  we  shall  go  then.' 

*  I  come  from  Cornwall  too,'  Helen  said  ;  *  I  wonder  whether 
I  know  your  part  of  it.' 
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'  Our  house  is  not  far  from  Falmouth,  on  the  water.' 

*  I  know  Falmouth.  "We  did  not  live  very  near  it,  but  I  have 
been  there  to  see  people  when  I  was  a  girL  "We  lived  in  a  place 
you  would  not  have  heard  of,  I  am  afraid, — St.  Erroc.  It*s  some 
way  down  the  coast.' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  have  heard  of  St.  Erroc,'  Mrs.  Russell  said.  *  One 
of  my  aunts  married  a  Treveryan  of  St.  Erroc' 

It  was  curious.  They  found  out  that  the  Treveryan  in  ques- 
tion was  a  grand-uncle  of  Helen's,  her  grandfather's  only  brother 
who  had  been  drowned  many  years  before  while  serving  in  the 
navy.  They  agreed  that  they  were  very  glad  indeed,  and  it 
helped  to  draw  them  together.  *  I  hope  you  will  let  us  see  some- 
thing of  you  now  that  we  have  found  each  other  out,'  the  old 
lady  said  as  she  was  going  away.  ^  I  am  afraid, '  she  added,  with 
a  slight  hesitation  in  her  manner,  *  it  must  be  a  lonely  life  for 
you,  my  dear.  Try  not  to  think  of  me  as  quite  a  stranger,'  and 
she  looked  at  Helen  for  a  moment  with  a  tender  pity  in  her  eyes, 
and  bent  forward  and  kissed  her. 

Helen  sat  thinking  over  it  after  she  had  gone.  "What  a  beau- 
tiful old  face  it  was  ;  one  that  could  look  very  firm,  she  felt  sure, 
but  so  gentle  and  good  and  true.  You  could  trust  those  eyes 
without  the  slightest  reserve.  How  strange  it  was  that  they 
should  have  met,  and  how  pleasant.  Helen  knew  that  she  had 
found  another  friend  that  day,  not  a  mere  acquaintance. 

And  Mrs.  Russell  went  away  with  her  heart  full  of  warmth 
and  pity.  *  "What  a  sweet-looking  girl,'  she  thought,  '  and  very 
young  to  be  left  alone  in  the  world.  I  knew  she  was  a  lady 
directly  I  saw  her.  One  can  always  tell.  I  am  glad  we  are  con- 
nected.' 

For  some  weeks  after  that  Helen  saw  the  Russells  very  often. 
Admiral  Russell  was  there  when  she  first  called,  and  he  received 
her,  and  made  himself  perfectly  delightful.  He  was  a  strong 
sailor-like  old  man,  not  nearly  so  tall  as  his  son,  but  powerfully 
made,  and  in  no  way  broken.  It  was  a  thoroughly  green  old  age. 
*Come  in,'  he  said,  walking  out  of  the  door  to  meet  her,  and 
shaking  hands  with  outspoken  admiration  in  his  face.  *  I  have 
been  longing  to  see  you  ever  since  my  wife  made  your  acquaint- 
ance. She  could  talk  of  nothing  but  her  new  cousin  when  she 
came  back.' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  can  hardly  claim  to  be  a  cousin,'  Helen  said. 
*  I  wish  I  could.' 

*  Oh,  we're  not  going  to  let  you  cry  off.    You  will  have  to 
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accept  us ;  Gomiah  coosins,  yon  know,  Cornish  oonsins.'  And 
oousins  they  were  thenceforward.  No  one  conld  have  been  kindei 
and  nK»e  cordial  than  the  two  old  people  were.  They  got  Helen  tc 
come  oyer  to  dinner  with  them  when  they  were  alone,  and  treatec 
her  as  one  of  themselves ;  and  they  made  her  go  out  driving  witl 
them ;  and  they  strolled  in  to  Bnmbraes  and  ^  looked  her  up,'  as 
the  Admiral  used  to  say,  at  all  sorts  of  odd  times.  At  the  enc 
of  a  month,  when  they  began  to  get  ready  for  their  move  to  Com 
wan,  Helen  felt  as  if  she  had  known  them  for  years. 

She  liked  Colonel  Rossell  too.  He  was  more  reserved  in  hi 
manner  than  his  father  and  mother,  but  he  was  always  conrteoni 
and  kind.  There  was  jnst  the  mixture  of  strength  and  gentlenes 
about  him  which  is  attractive  to  a  womanly  woman.  In  repos< 
his  face  was  grave,  almost  stem,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  increasei 
by  the  great  size  of  his  frame.  One  could  not  help  being  strucl 
and  impressed  by  the  massive  head,  and  the  broad  chest  an< 
shoulders,  and  the  unusual  length  of  limb.  The  whole  man  wa 
cast  in  a  heroic  mould.  He  looked  as  if  a  coat  of  mail  woul< 
have  suited  him  better  than  nineteenth-century  broadcloth.  Yoi 
could  imagine  him,  Helen  thought,  at  Agincourt  or  Crecy,  he^ 
ing  out  a  way  for  the  English  flag ;  or  on  some  battlefield  of  tb 
Holy  Land,  smiting  and  slaying  and  scattering  the  enemies  of  tb 
Cross.  And  yet  children  never  seemed  afraid  of  him,  thoug 
men  often  were. 

Helen  and  he  got  on  very  welL  Russell  was  a  man  who,  wit 
all  his  deep  admiration  and  respect  for  women,  perhaps  becaus 
of  those  feelings,  was  generally  silent  in  women's  society.  H 
was  wanting  in  the  current  coin  of  conversation,  and  felt  himse 
at  a  disadvantage ;  but  with  Helen  he  was  at  his  ease.  She  di 
not  want  him  to  flirt  or  flatter ;  and  she  had  read  and  thougl 
and  suffered.  He  liked  her  unaffected  ways  and  straightforwar 
speech,  and  he  saw  that  she  really  sympathised  in  his  vehemei 
love  for  his  profession  and  his  country ;  then  her  musical  tast< 
were  a  keen  pleasure  to  him.  Though  he  neither  played  nor  sar 
himself,  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother  a  deep  feeling  f( 
music,  and  he  thoroughly  appreciated  Helen's  playing.  After 
time  his  mother  succeeded  in  making  her  sing  again.  At  fir 
she  shrank  from  it,  but  she  did  not  like  to  refuse,  and  when  si 
had  once  begun  it  soon  became  a  real  delight.  She  found  th 
her  voice  had  suffered  little  from  her  long  neglect  of  it,  and  Ru 
sell  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  her. 

Shortly  before  the  Russells  left  for  Cornwall  they  asked  Hel 
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to  come  and  spend  a  week  or  two  with  them  when  they  had 
settled  down,  and  she  readily  agreed.  They  had  made  her  feel  so 
thoroughly  at  home  that  the  visit  seemed  to  promise  unmixed 
pleasure ;  and  she  also  thought  that  she  might  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  Laneithin.  It  would  be  a  sad  return ;  but  she 
longed  to  be  in  St.  Erroc  again  after  all  these  years. 


CHAPTER  XLVn 

MENABYOB 

It  was  a  beantifnl  eyening  towards  the  end  of  April  when  Helc 
found  herself  at  the  little  CJomish  station  where  she  had  to  gi 
out  of  the  train.  It  had  been  a  pleasant  journey.  Though  d 
had  not  travelled  much  as  a  girl,  she  remember^  some  parts  < 
the  scenery ;  and  when  she  had  left  behind  the  rich  red  ear 
and  soft  rolling  lines  of  Devon,  and  was  in  Cornwall  again, 
all  came  back  to  her.  How  friendly  and  familiar  the  count 
seemed ;  the  deep  valleys  with  their  streams  and  their  cloe 
growing  oak  woods,  and  the  bare  gray  hills  of  the  minu 
districts,  and  the  plain  granite  houses,  and  the  far-away  out-( 
the- world  look  of  everything. 

Helen  knew  that  the  Russells  lived  some  miles  from  t 
railway  ;  but  on  the  platform  was  the  old  Admiral  looking  o 
for  her  ;  and  he  got  Rex  out  of  his  prison,  and  carried  Helen  « 
to  a  well-appointed  phaeton  that  was  waiting  in  the  road,  a: 
they  drove  away  together. 

The  evening  was  clear  and  warm,  and  she  thoroughly  enjoy 
her  drive.  Around  her  in  all  directions  the  country  was  blazi 
with  gorse.  There  were  great  golden  hedges  entirely  made 
it,  and  it  bordered  the  roads  and  lay  in  broad  patches  of  g( 
wherever  there  was  a  piece  of  waste  land.  Under  the  lo( 
untrimmed  hedgerows,  and  upon  the  grassy  banks,  the  primroj 
wore  growing  in  countless  numbei's.  There  were  violets  too,  a 
their  scent  mingled  with  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the  primroi 
and  the  gorse,  and  made  the  whole  air  sweet.  The  trees  perh« 
wore  more  backward  than  in  Devonshire.  The  may  was  oi 
beginning  to  thicken,  and  the  oaks  still  held  back;  but  1 
boochos  and  limes  were  covered  with  fresh  young  green,  the  li( 
spring  green  that  is  even  more  beautiful  than  the  full  glory 
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summer.  Here  and  there,  standing  out  boldly  from  the  bright- 
ness around  it,  was  the  dark  mass  of  a  pine  clump.  And  the 
blackbirds  whistled  slowly  in  the  branches  overhead,  and  the 
air  was  full  of  life  and  hope  and  joy. 

It  was  a  long  drive,  and  when  they  reached  Menarvor  the 
darkness  was  falling ;  but  Helen  could  see  that  there  was  a 
broad  sloping  lawn  below  the  house,  with  some  trees  at  the  end, 
and  some  water  beyond  them.     *  Is  that  the  sea  ? '  she  said. 

'  Yes.  At  least  it's  salt  water.  The  open  sea  is  three  or  four 
miles  away.  I  have  my  boat  moored  just  off  the  bank  there  in 
the  summer.' 

*  How  delightful !    I  long  to  see  it  aU  by  daylight.' 

Mrs.  Russell  gave  Helen  a  warm  welcome.  Colonel  Russell 
was  away  on  business,  but  hoped  to  return  in  a  day  or  two. 

It  was  cool  enough  by  the  waterside  to  make  a  fire  agreeable 
in  the  evening,  and  they  sat  round  it  after  dinner  and  chatted. 
Helen  felt  strangely  happy  and  at  home. 

When  she  went  up  to  her  room  Pow  came  to  her.  The  old 
lady  had  left  the  house  at  Torquay  in  charge  of  her  sister,  and 
had  accompanied  Helen  as  lady's-maid.  *Eh,  ma'am,'  she  said, 
*  it  is  a  lovely  place.    Just  look  out  of  the  window  and  see.' 

Helen  laughed  at  her.  *  Why,  it's  pitch  dark,  Pow ;  you 
can't  see  anything  now.' 

'Just  look,  ma'am,'  she  said,  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  and 
Helen  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  It  was  very  beautiful. 
From  the  gravel  drive  under  her  feet  the  lawn  sloped  gently 
down  to  a  great  Scotch  fir,  with  ivy-covered  stem,  which  stood 
out  dark  and  clear  against  the  moon.  Behind  and  on  both  sides 
of  it  were  some  limes  and  beeches,  and  the  water  faintly  moved 
and  sparkled  through  their  delicate  spring  foliage.  Here  and 
there  the  moonlight  lay  on  the  sloping  grass  between  the  long 
shadows  of  the  trees,  and  showed  the  shrubs  which  were  dotted 
about  it,  and  darkened  by  contrast  the  dark  nooks  and  comers 
where  the  lawn  ran  up  to  right  and  left  under  the  pines  and 
chestnuts  and  holly.  Beyond  the  water  Helen  could  see  through 
the  tops  of  the  trees  the  dim  straight  line  of  the  hills  on  the 
opposite  shore. 

She  woke  early  next  morning,  while  the  room  was  still  dark. 
Soon  afterwards  she  heard  the  birds  wake.  A  blackbird  first 
broke  the  silence  with  a  few  low  sleepy  notes,  and  then  a  thrush 
began,  and  soon,  as  the  daylight  broadened,  the  whole  choir 
burst  into  song.    She  fell  asleep  again  with  the  sound  in  her 
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ears,  and  when  she  woke  the  second  time  the  bright  snnlight 
was  showing  through  the  sides  and  top  of  the  curtains.  Helen 
felt  so  completely  rested,  and  so  full  of  life,  that  she  could  not 
lie  in  bed.  She  got  up  and  dressed,  and  went  out  and  let  Bex 
loose. 

The  sky  was  blue,  and  a  very  light  easterly  breeze  just  stirred 
the  water  and  deepened  its  colour.  The  air  was  full  of  scent. 
Helen  walked  down  a  shady  gravel  path  to  the  left  of  the  lawn, 
and  found  herself  by  the  side  of  an  ivy-covered  boat-house,  look- 
ing out  upon  a  landlocked  lake  or  fiord.  Twenty  feet  below  her 
was  the  blue  water.  The  tide  was  almost  full,  and  along  the 
shore  to  the  right,  close  by,  she  could  see  it  lapping  a  line  of 
shelving  rock  indented  by  little  pebbly  bays,  and  overhung  by 
trees  which  grew  at  the  top  of  a  precipitous  earthen  bank.  Two 
or  three  miles  away  the  masts  of  some  vessels  at  anchor  loomed 
faintly  through  the  morning  mist,  and  beyond  them  seemed  to 
be  the  open  sea,  which,  however,  was  hidden  by  a  rounded  hill 
with  a  long  projecting  point.  A  flock  of  gulls  were  out  on  the 
water  to  the  left,  some  hovering  over  it,  some  floating  upon  its 
surface.    They  looked  white  in  the  sunlight. 

Helen  stood  by  the  boat-house  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
went  back  into  the  garden.  There  was  a  long  grassy  walk 
through  the  trees  which  overhung  the  water,  and  she  strolled 
down  it.  The  birds  were  singing  all  round  her  ;  and  at  her  feet, 
under  the  bushes  that  topped  the  steep  bank,  and  by  the  mossy 
roots  of  the  limes  and  pine  trees,  the  primroses  grew  in  thousands. 
Among  them  were  violets,  and  here  and  there  patches  of 
anemones.  The  brave  little  celandine  had  had  its  day  with  the 
March  winds  and  the  daffodils,  and  almost  all  its  burnished 
golden  stars  had  whitened  and  disappeared,  but  a  few  of  them 
were  still  to  be  seen.  In  a  patch  of  oak  wood  at  the  end  of  the 
walk,  where  the  hanging  boughs  touched  the  sea,  the  ground  was 
white  with  anemones,  and  among  them  a  few  blue  hyacinths  were 
breaking  into  flower. 

Helen  came  back  through  the  kitchen  garden,  and  saw  the 
mossy  hole  of  a  wren's  nest  in  the  wall  close  by  the  doorway.  A 
pair  of  wood-pigeons  had  built  in  the  big  pine  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lawn,  and  there  was  a  blackbird's  nest  with  young  birds  in  it 
in  a  thorn  bush  on  the  sea-bank,  and  a  thrush  sitting  upon  her 
eggs  in  a  rhododendron  a  few  yards  farther  on.  The  whole  of 
the  old-fashioned  rambling  garden  seemed  full  of  birds. 

She  went  back  to  the  house,  bearing  a  great  dewy  bunch  of 
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primroses,  anemones,  and  violets.  There  were  so  many  that  they 
would  not  be  missed.  As  she  reached  the  porch,  with  her  hands 
full  of  flowers  and  her  eyes  bright  with  spring,  a  tall  square- 
shouldered  figure  stepped  out  into  the  sunlight  to  meet  her. 
'  Colonel  Russell  ?  *  she  said  in  surprise.     *  When  did  you  come  ?  * 

*  I  got  here  half  an  hour  ago.  I  came  down  by  the  night  mail 
and  walked  over  from  the  station.    You  are  out  early.' 

*  I  couldn't  stay  in  bed  ;  it  was  too  perfect  a  morning.  How 
lovely  the  place  is  1 ' 

*■  I  see  you  have  been  in  the  sea-walk/  he  said,  looking  at  the 
flowers. 

*Yes.  Mrs.  Russell  won't  mind  my  picking  them,  will  she? 
They  are  in  thousands.  I  never  saw  anything  like  them.  I 
didn't  pick  anything  in  the  garden.' 

Russell  smiled  at  her  tone  of  apology.  *  Pick  anjrthing  you 
like,'  he  said;  'I  will  answer  for  my  mother.  But  there  is 
nothing  so  beautiful  as  the  wild  flowers.' 

'That  is  just  what  I  feel.  I  suppose  going  away  to  India 
makes  one  feel  it  more  strongly.  I  remember  thinking  it  so  odd 
when  my  father  came  home  and  made  me  pick  him  bunches  of 
daisies  and  buttercups.  Now  I  understand.  One  can  admire 
orchids  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  one  loves  the  English 
flowers.' 

'Yes.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  fresh  and  sweet  as  an 
English  spring,  but  I  think  I  never  fully  appreciated  it  till  I  had 
been  some  years  away,  ''sighing  my  English  breath  in  foreign 
clouds." ' 

'  Nor  did  I.  It  is  the  same  with  everything.  I  never  appre- 
ciated that  play  until  lately,  or  any  of  Shakespeare.  Now  he 
comes  home  to  me  as  no  one  else  does,  because  he  is  English  as 
no  one  else  is.' 

'  I  did  not  know  you  cared  for  Shakespeare.  But  that  is  what 
always  strikes  me  about  him.  He  is  so  English,  and  so  proud  of 
being  English.  You  can  see  that  he  really  loved  his  country,  the 
"  little  body  with  the  mighty  heart." ' 

'  Yes ;  how  he  would  have  rejoiced  if  he  could  have  known 
that  we  should  spread  all  over  the  world.  And  can't  you  imagine 
his  contempt  for  the  cant  and  sentimentalism  of  the  philosophic 
radical,  the  Perish  India  school,  who  would  let  our  empire  go  to 
pieces?' 

Russell  was  looking  out  through  the  trees  on  to  the  blue  water. 

'  That  school  enrages  me,'  he  said,  '  as  nothing  else  does ;  it  is 
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the  embodiment  of  the  detestable  boxirgeois  spirit.  They  like  to 
stay  by  their  firesides  and  eat  buttered  toast  and  criticise  others. 
I  wish  one  could  drive  them  all  out  to  India  and  America  and 
Australia  and  Africa,  and  make  them  work  in  building  up  th< 
empire,  and  feel,  and  understand.  What  would  England  hav( 
been  if  all  Englishmen  had  been  like  them  ?  A  tenth-rate  powe 
or  a  dependency  of  France.' 

They  had  to  go  in  to  get  ready  for  breakfast,  and  the  convei 
sation  dropped  ;  but  more  than  once  they  recurred  to  somethin 
of  the  kind,  and  they  found  themselves  very  much  in  accord 
With  both  of  them  the  love  of  their  country  was  a  living  force. 

Helen  stayed  on  with  the  Russells  for  some  weeks.    The  prin 
roses  were  dying  away,  though  you  could  find  them  still  in  tt 
wood  with  the  anemones,  and  in  the  mossy  nooks  where  the  law 
ran  up  among  the  trees.     The  banks  and  woods  and  orcharc 
were  blue  with  hyacinths.    A  great  bed  of  lilies  of  the  vallc 
burst  into  blossom,  and  for  a  time  the  house  was  filled  with  the 
silver  bells  and  glistening  leaves.     The  gorse  was  going  with  tl 
primroses ;  here  and  there  a  little  new  bright  blossom  was  to  1 
seen  on  the  bushes,  but  in  most  places  the  gold  was  turning 
brown.    The  paler  yellow  of  the  broom  was  beginning  to  appe 
where  the  gorse  had  blazed.    The  swallows  were  skimming  ov 
the  edges  of  the  blue  water,  and  the  earth  began  to  quiver  in  t* 
sun,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  hum  of  insects.    The  chestn 
blossoms  were  coming  out,  and  the  pink  may,  and  the  lilac ;  t 
limes  and  beeches  and  sycamores  were  thickening  fast,  and  ev 
the  oaks  were  green.     Once  or  twice  Helen  said  something  abo 
going ;  but  the  old  people  would  not  hear  of  her  leaving  the 
until  June,  when  they  were  going  away  themselves  on  a  vis 
So  she  stayed  on  and  saw  the  lilies  die  away,  and  the  hyacint 
grow  few,  and  the  columbine  cover  the  sloping  orchard  wh< 
primroses  and  violets  and  hyacinths  had  been. 

In  the  meantime  she  had  found  pleasure  on  the  water  as  w 
as  on  shore.  On  the  first  of  May  the  Admiral  announced  tl 
his  boat  was  ready,  and  suggested  a  sail  in  the  afternoon.  He! 
accepted  the  proposal  very  gladly ;  the  sight  of  the  sea,  and 
the  fishing-boats  which  passed  and  repassed  before  her  eyes,  I 
filled  her  with  longing. 

When  they  were  at  lunch  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  sitt: 
with  his  face  to  the  window,  said,  *  There  she  comes.  Then 
the  Swallow,    Doesn't  she  look  beautiful  ? ' 

Helen  looked  out  and  saw  a  little  cutter  tearing  along  with 
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sail  set  towards  the  landing-place  ;  her  canvas  shone  very  white 
in  the  sunlight  against  the  blue  water,  and  she  certainly  did  look 
as  pretty  as  only  a  cutter  can.  She  came  on  until  it  seemed  as  if 
she  were  going  to  bury  her  bowsprit  in  the  bank  under  the  Scotch 
fir ;  then  her  helm  went  down,  and  she  swept  gracefully  round  to 
her  moorings,  and  lay  still,  with  her  white  canvas  showing 
through  the  trees. 

They  finished  their  lunch,  and  went  to  get  ready.  Helen  was 
impatient,  and  was  out  first.  She  was  standing  on  the  gravel  by 
the  hall  door  when  a  young  sailor  came  up  and  saluted  her,  with 
a  cheery  smile  and  a  nervous  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  He  was  a 
short,  strongly-built  man  of  five-and-twenty,  with  brown  hair 
and  a  reddish  moustache,  and  cheeks  like  cherries.  His  blue  jer- 
sey and  red  cap  set  off  his  bright  complexion.  He  had  a  blade 
of  grass  in  his  mouth,  and  walked  with  his  feet  rather  wide  apart. 
'Morning,  miss,'  he  said ;  *you  don't  remind  me,'  and  his  red 
cheeks  got  redder,  and  he  fidgeted  a  little. 

Helen  looked  at  him  hard  for  a  moment,  and  it  came  back  to 
her  with  a  rush.  *  Not  Dick  ? '  she  said  ;  *  Dick  Tregenza  ?  Oh, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you ; '  and  Henry  Russell  came  out  to  find  his 
mother's  guest  shaking  hands  cordially  with  one  of  his  father's 
boatmen.  They  had  a  few  minutes'  talk  together,  and  Russell 
was  completely  *  out  of  it.' 

*  How  is  your  father  ?    Is  he  here  ? ' 

*  Dead  and  buried,  miss, — dead  and  buried.  He  died  four  or 
five  years  ago.' 

*  Dead  ?    Oh,  I  hoped  I  might  have  seen  him  again.' 

*  Yes,  miss ;  he  used  often  to  talk  of  you.  He  died  very 
sudden.  He  was  getting  old,  ye  see,  and  it  was  a  very  cold 
winter,  and  the  cold  struck  him  like.' 

*  I  am  so  sorry.    I  wish  I  had  seen  him  again.' 

*  And  how  is  your  brother  Will  ? '  she  asked,  after  a  time. 
*He's  gone  too,  miss.' 

'Not  dead?' 

'  Yes,  miss ;  he  was  lost  at  sea  two  years  ago,  aboard  the 
Stisan  of  Fowey.  She  was  a  smart  craft  too, — ^we  did  reckon 
she  was  the  fastest  schooner  in  the  Channel — but  she  went 
down  with  all  hands.  It  was  very  wild  weather,  and  they  do  say 
her  bulwarks  was  too  high ;  she  got  a  lump  o'  watter  aboard, 
and  couldn't  shake  it  off.  That  was  a  bad  job,  that  was, — a 
bad  tmsTi't  job.' 

*  Poor  Will  I    Then  you're  alone  now  ? ' 
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^  Yes,  miss.  I'm  in  charge  of  the  Admiral's  flagship,'  he  said, 
with  a  smile  and  a  blush. 

'  Fancy  you  in  charge  of  anything !  Wliat  a  naughty  little 
boy  you  used  to  be.' 

*  So  I  have  heered  say,  miss.' 

*  Are  you  really  captain  of  the  SwaMow  f ' 

*  Yes,  miss ;  captain  and  half  the  crew.' 

*  I  shall  tell  the  Admiral  about  you  ;  I  don't  think  it's  safe.' 
Tregenza  laughed.     *  Don't  you,  miss  ?    I  don't  think  there  ig 

much  the  matter  with  me ;  I  reckon  I  can  sail  a  boat  as  well  a£ 
most.'  He  was  quite  right.-  He  could  not  have  taken  charge  oi 
a  cruising  yacht,  but,  trained  from  childhood  to  a  fisherman'^ 
life,  he  was  just  the  man  for  a  small  craft  like  the  SwaMow, 
There  was  no  smarter  boat-sailor  on  the  Cornish  coast  than  Did 
Tregenza.  Always  cool  and  plucky  and  good-tempered,  always 
keen,  and  as  active  as  a  kitten,  he  handled  the  little  cutter  su 
well  as  she  could  be  handled. 

The  Admiral  came  out,  and  Helen  soon  found  herself  on  boarc 
a  pretty  little  vessel  of  about  ten  tons.  She  was  intended  chiefli 
for  day  work,  and  had  a  good-sized  well  aft,  fitted  to  accommo 
date  six  or  eight  people ;  but  there  was  also  a  very  fair  amoun 
of  room  below.  As  they  rowed  alongside,  Helen  had  time  t< 
admire  the  Swalloiv^s  graceful  lines,  and  to  wonder  a  little  at  th< 
amount  of  sail  she  carried. 

*  There,'  the  old  man  said  when  Helen  stepped  on  board 
'  now  what  do  you  think  of  her  ? ' 

Helen  duly  and  honestly  expressed  her  admiration.  Then  sh 
said,  *  What  a  big  mainsail ;  isn't  it  bigger  than  usual  ? ' 

*  Well  done,  my  dear  ;  I  see  you're  quite  a  sailor.  It  is  big 
— I'm  not  sure  it  isn't  a  little  too  big — ^but  look  at  her  beam 
She  is  not  built  like  a  cigar,  as  yachts  are  nowadays.'  She  wa 
not  indeed.  Her  beam  was  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  he 
length  ;  it  gave  Jier  more  room  below,  and  enabled  her  to  carr 
a  lot  of  sail,  and  made  her  a  fast  boat  for  her  size,  as  well  as 
remarkably  good  sea-boat.* 

*  I  see,'  Helen  said,  rather  doubtfully. 

*Now,  my  dear,  as  you're  such  a  sailor,  do  you  think  yo 
could  take  her  out  to  sea  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  think  so.' 

*  A  few  years  ago,  before  the  alteration  of  the  measurement  rale 
a  yacht  of  such  dimensions  was  a  curiosity.  Happily  we  are  mo] 
sensible  now. 
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*  Do  you  mean  it  really  ?    Have  you  ever  done  it  before  ? ' 
Helen  laughed.     *  Oh  yes,  when  I  was  a  girL    I  think  I  can 

do  it  if  there  are  no  rocks  or  sand-banks  in  the  way.' 

*No.  It's  all  right,  isn't  it,  Tregenza?  There  is  plenty  of 
water  now.' 

*  Oh  yes,  sir,  plenty  o'  watter  for  we.' 

*  Very  well,  Mrs.  Langley  ;  now,  let  us  see  what  you  can  do. 
It's  her  first  cruise  this  year  ;  you'll  bring  us  luck.' 

Helen  took  the  helm,  and  the  old  man  looked  on  with  an 
expression  of  amused  expectation  in  his  face.  It  very  speedily 
gave  place  to  one  of  surprise,  and  then  to  one  of  keen  pleasure. 
He  saw  Helen  settle  down  to  her  work  with  coolness  and  evident 
enjoyment.  She  got  some  way  on  the  boat,  and  then  sent  her 
along,  keeping  her  just  a  good  fuU.  There  was  a  nice  breeze 
from  the  south-east,  and  with  her  topsail  set  the  Swallow  fairly 
raced,  lying  over  until  the  water  spirted  through  the  scuppers, 
and  at  times  the  rail  went  under.  Helen  was  as  happy  as  a  girl, 
and  the  old  gentleman  was  delighted.  *  You're  sure  you  don't 
mind  it  ? '  he  said,  as  he  saw  the  water  washing  along  the  little 
deck.  *  It's  quite  safe,  you  know  ;  it  would  take  a  good  deal  to 
upset  her.'  Helen  laughed  merrily.  'I  think  it's  perfectly 
delicious  ;  I  have  not  enjoyed  anything  so  much  for  years  ; '  and 
she  looked  as  if  she  enjoyed  it,  with  the  fresh  colour  in  her 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes  sparkling. 

They  went  racing  out  southward  towards  the  open  sea.  To  east 
and  west  were  the  rocky  shores  of  the  inlet,  with  trees  and  fields 
coming  down  to  the  rocks.  And  as  the  little  Swallow  tore 
through  the  blue  water,  the  dark  woods  and  green  fields  and 
sharp  point  of  Penarrow  seemed  to  be  falling  slowly  back,  and 
Pendennis,  with  its  gray  tower  and  gorse-covered  sides,  came  creep- 
ing out  ahead  of  them.  They  flew  past  the  tall  side  of  the  Ganges 
training-ship,  whose  white  ensign  was  fluttering  gaily  in  the 
breeze,  and  across  the  broad  mouth  of  the  inner  harbour.  They 
left  to  the  westward  the  rounded  flelds  of  Tref usis,  and  Falmouth 
clustering  on  its  hills,  and  the  docks  and  the  steamers.  They 
ran  close  under  the  ornamented  stem  of  a  big  Norwegian  timber- 
barque,  and  across  the  bows  of  a  queer-looking  green  vessel 
which  Tregenza  pronounced  to  be  *  Eye-talian,'  and  through  the 
midst  of  a  score  of  other  craft  of  all  rigs  and  nationalities ;  and 
then  they  were  between  the  gray  castles  of  Pendennis  and  St. 
Mawes,  and  on  one  bow  was  the  white  lighthouse  at  the  point  of 
the  wooded  hill,  and  on  the  other  the  blue  Manacles,  miles  away, 
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creeping  oat  beyond  Pendennis,  and  right  ahead  of  them  the  ta' 
beacon  on  the  Black  Rock,  and  the  open  sea. 

*  I  remember  it  all  now,*  Helen  said ;  *  I  remember  rnnnin 
in  under  Pendennis,  and  being  very  glad  indeed  to  get  in,  one 
when  we  were  caught  in  a  westerly  gale.' 

'  I  think  you  had  better  keep  inside  the  lighthouse  now  ;  wit 
this  easterly  wind  there  is  sure  to  be  some  sea.  You  can  make  : 
out  now.'  It  did  look  a  little  rough  beyond  the  Black  Rock  ;  th 
waves  showed  against  the  sky-line,  and  were  flashing  white 
*  Do  you  mind  going  out  ? '  she  said  ;  ^  I  should  like  to  feel  wh£ 
it  is  like  again.' 

^  I  don't  mind  in  the  least  if  you  like  to  go  out,  but  we  ma 
get  wet.' 

*  It  won't  hurt  me ;  I  have  nothing  on  that  will  spoil.' 

*  Very  well,  my  dear ;  fire  away.' 

So  Helen  kept  the  little  SwaMow  heading  for  the  open  sea,  an 
soon,  as  they  got  out  of  shelter  of  the  light-house  point,  her  bo^ 
sprit  began  to  swing  up  to  the  great  green  waves,  and  to  plung 
into  the  trough  beyond,  and  occasionally  a  little  water  came  ov€ 
her  bow  and  went  pouring  along  the  deck.  Occasionally,  toe 
there  was  a  sharp  flap  of  a  wave  against  her  side,  and  a  showe 
of  spray  flew  over  her.  The  sun  was  bright,  and  the  wind  nc 
too  strong  ;  it  was  a  perfect  day  for  sailing. 

They  went  out  until  they  saw  the  straight  blue  point  of  th 
Dodman  to  the  east,  and  beyond  it  the  dim  line  of  the  coast  b 
Fowey  and  Looe.  To  westward  were  Falmouth  Bay  and  th 
Manacles,  and  at  last  the  Black  Head  opened  out. 

*  My  old  home  lies  away  down  there,'  Helen  said  ;  *  with  thi 
breeze  we  could  be  in  St.  Erroc  in  a  very  few  hours.' 

*  We  will  go  some  day  if  you  like  ;  now  I  really  think  w 
ought  to  go  about,  or  we  shall  not  get  in  before  dark.' 

*The  wind  have  flied  round  a  bit  to  the  south'ard,'  sai< 
Tregenza. 

Going  home  was  not  quite  so  enjoyable,  the  long  lift  and  slid 
of  the  following  waves  instead  of  the  plunge  and  shock.  It  wa 
difficult  to  keep  the  SwaMow^s  head  straight ;  still  it  was  ver 
pleasant.  When  they  got  home,  after  sunset,  Helen's  cheek 
were  tingling  with  spray  and  wind,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  i 
girl  again.  And  the  birds  received  them  with  a  jubilant  even 
song  as  they  walked  up  under  the  trees  from  the  little  stone  pie 
at  the  landing-place.    It  had  been  a  delightful  afternoon. 

After  this  Helen  often  went  out  with  the  old  gentleman.    Some 
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times  Henry  Bussell  came  too  ;  but  Itrs.  Bussell  was  not  fond  of 
the  water,  and  he  generally  stayed  with  her  and  walked  or  drove. 
Nevertheless  he  and  Helen  saw  one  another  constantly,  and  under 
favourable  conditions  ;  both  were  at  their  ease  and  perfectly  nat- 
ural. He  had  always  admired  her,  and  he  now  found  himself 
strongly  attracted  by  her  straightforward,  unaffected  ways.  She 
was  perhaps  a  little  afraid  of  him,  for  though  his  manner  to  her 
waa  gentle,  he  was  very  uncompromising  in  his  views,  and  at 
times  he  seemed  rather  cold  and  reserved ;  still  she  liked  him, 
and  learned  to  look  up  to  him.  He  was  a  very  earnest  soldier, 
and  a  clever  well-read  man.  Before  long  Helen  began  really  to 
value  his  good  opinion. 

She  remained  until  May  had  gone  and  June  was  well  in.  AH 
the  spring  flowers  were  over  now,  but  the  fields  were  ablaze  with 
buttercups  and  ox-eyed  daisies ;  and  the  tall  red  foxglove  and 
the  little  bird's-foot  lined  the  sides  of  the  lanes,  and  in  the  big 
loose  hedges  there  was  the  delicate  pink  of  the  wild  rose,  and 
the  bryony  was  twisting  over  everything, — over  the  uncurling 
bracken,  and  over  the  nut  bushes,  and  even  over  the  tall  grass 
stems.  The  white  and  the  pink  may  were  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
chestnuts.  When  they  went  out  to  sea  they  saw  the  fields  about 
Penarrow  Point,  all  yellow  with  charlock.  It  was  an  evil  weed 
no  doubt,  but  it  was  very  pretty. 

Before  June  was  half  over  Henry  Bussell  knew  that  Helen 
had  grown  very  dear  to  him.  He  kept  the  knowledge  to  himself 
with  characteristic  self-restraint.  He  was  perhaps  oftener  with 
her  than  he  used  to  be,  but  his  manner  was  certainly  no  warmer 
than  before.  They  strolled  about  the  garden  together  at  times, 
or  sat  and  talked  in  the  drawing-room  window  on  wet  after- 
noons, when  the  south  wind  brought  up  a  *  skew '  from  the  sea, 
and  jQl  the  landscape  was  blurred ;  but  they  talked  about  no- 
thing like  love.  Bussell  felt  that  she  was  not  prepared  for  that, 
and  he  was  too  proud  a  man  to  risk  a  rebuff.  She  never  for  a 
moment  suspected  that  he  cared  for  her.  He  seemed  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  her  movements.  He  was  always  polite  and  ready 
to  talk  to  her  as  his  mother's  guest,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  he 
did  not  care  a  straw  whether  she  were  present  or  absent ;  and 
sometimes  she  fancied  that  he  looked  down  upon  her  and  her 
opinions.  She  saw,  or  imagined  she  saw,  disapproval  in  his  face, 
and  it  hurt  her.  The  only  thing  that  really  seemed  to  please  him 
was  her  singing.  He  never  pressed  her  to  sing  if  she  showed 
the  slightest  sign  of  disinclination ;  but  he  was  evidently  fond  of 
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music.  After  a  time  she  had  got  into  the  way  of  singing  in 
evening  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Admiral  invari 
went  to  sleep,  but  both  Mrs.  Russell  and  her  son  enjoys 
heartily,  and  at  times  he  surprised  her  with  the  warmth  of 
thanks.     Otherwise  he  seemed  cold  and  careless. 

The  fact  was,  that  Henry  Russell  was  very  much  in  love, 
that  it  made  him  less  easy  and  pleasant  than  he  used  to  be. 
long  as  he  looked  upon  Helen  only  with  pity  he  was  gentle 
tender  and  free  from  self-consciousness,  as  he  would  have  t 
with  a  child.    Directly  he  knew  that  he  loved  her,  he  shrank  i 
himself,  and  became  altogether  different  in  his  manner, — nati 
still  at  times,  but  at  times  cold  and  proud  and  reserved. 

Meanwhile  they  had  never  succeeded  in  getting  to  St.  En 
Two  or  three  times  they  arranged  to  start  next  morning, 
something  alwajrs  happened.    The  first  morning  they  got  up 
find  that  the  wind  had  gone  round  to  the  south  during  the  nig 
and  it  was  raining, — a  soft  persistent  rain.     This  would  h; 
spoilt  the  expedition,  so  they  gave  it  up.    The  next  time  they  w 
slowly  out  to  the  lighthouse  with  a  very  ligtt  northerly  bree: 
and  then  the  breeze  died  away,  and  they  were  drifting  about 
a  flat  calm  till  it  was  too  late  to  go  on.    The  third  time  it  ^ 
blowing  a  gale  from  the  south-west.    The  windows  had  begun 
rattle  during  the  night  and  the  vane  on  the  roof  to  groan,  a 
when  day  broke  the  clouds  were  flying  overhead  and  the  tn 
were  waving  wildly.     In  the  harbour  the  water  was  feather- whi 
and  outside,  Tregenza  informed  them,  the  sea  would  be  *  runni 
like  a  cliff.'    It  was  very  bad  luck.     *  Never  mind,  we  will  do 
when  you  come  back,'  Mrs.  Russell  said.     They  had  insisted 
her  promising  to  come  back  later  in  the  year,  and  she  h 
promised. 


CHAPTER  XLVm 

ST.  EBBOG 

It  was  dreary  work  returning  to  Torquay  after  those  pleasant 
weeks.  The  little  house  looked  very  small  and  hot  and  confined. 
There  was  no  freedom ;  nothing  but  *  villa  residences  *  in  all 
directions,  and  a  crowd,  and  loneliness.  Helenas  heart  was  sad 
as  she  re-entered  her  rooms.  She  tried  hard  to  be  cheerful 
nevertheless.  After  all,  she  had  her  books  and  her  music ;  and 
there  were  the  children,  who  came  running  about  her  when  she 
appeared  again.  Their  faces  of  unfeigned  pleasure  did  her  good. 
And  in  spite  of  villas  there  was  always  the  sea. 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin ;  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore. 

Still  it  was  lonely,  very  lonely.  Helen  settled  down  to  it 
again,  .but  it  did  seem  an  aimless,  useless  life.  *  I  wonder  why 
I  am  made  to  go  on  living,'  she  said  to  herself  one  day  as  she  sat 
in  her  old  seat,  looking  out  towards  Berry  Head ;  *  I  do  no  good 
to  any  one.  I  don't  want  to  live.  I  have  nothing  to  live  for, — 
nothing  before  me — no  hope  except  the  hope  of  a  happier  life 
hereafter.  I  suppose  that  is  the  meaning  of  it  all, — to  make  me 
realise  and  long  for  another  life.    Well,  I  must  try  to  be  content.' 

But  the  heavy  summer  air  made  her  weary  and  languid  in 
spite  of  her  resolves.  She  thought  of  Cornwall,  its  open  sea  and 
fresh  country,  and  at  times  the  anticipation  of  another  visit  to 
the  Russells  gave  her  pleasure  ;  but  after  all  what  was  the  good 
of  it  ?  It  only  made  her  life  seem  all  the  darker  and  sadder  when 
she  came  back.  It  was  lonely,  very  lonely.  At  times  she  could 
not  read,  and  even  her  music  failed  to  bring  her  comfort.  The 
fact  was,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  that  the  desire  for  action 
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and  happiness  had  come  back  to  her.  She  was  less  satisfied  to 
still  than  she  had  been  in  the  time  of  her  prostration.  She  v 
not  old  enough  yet  to  have  learnt  the  final  lesson,  to  have  fon 
the  content  which  comes  from  resignation  to  the  inevitable,  fn 
a  proud  acceptance  of  failure,  of  defeat  in  the  battle  of  li 
*  No,'  she  said,  *  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  I  must  do  soi 
thing.  When  I  come  back  from  Cornwall  I  will  find  work, 
am  quite  strong  enough  for  nursing  now.  I  cannot  go  on  I 
this.' 

She  thought  over  the  idea  very  often  during  the  hot  siunn 
months,  and  made  inquiries.  It  was  a  rough  life  apparently,  I 
she  cared  nothing  for  that.  Power  was  horrified.  A  Trevery 
to  become  a  hospital  nurse  I  Miss  Helen,  with  her  dainty  wi 
and  her  beautiful  face  and  her  white  hands,  to  live  in  a  ghas 
sick  ward,  in  daily  contact  with  disease  and  death !  '  Oh  i 
ma'am,  don't  talk  of  it,'  she  said ;  ^  that  kind  of  work  is  not 
for  you.  It  is  very  good  for  people  like  Mrs.  Pratt,  who  ca: 
when  Mr.  Roland  was  ill.     It  is  no  work  for  you.' 

*  Do  you  think  so,  Pow  ?  Which  do  you  suppose  he  liked  b 
to  have  about  him  ? ' 

*■  Oh,  he  was  so  fond  of  you,  ma'am ;  and  besides  he  was 
gentleman.  You  would  be  nursing  all  sorts  of  rough  people, 
common  soldiers  very  likely.' 

*  Common  soldiers,  Pow  ? — the  men  who  give  their  lives  for 
all  over  the  world  !  Aren't  they  worth  a  little  care  and  gent 
ness  ? ' 

Pow  shook  her  white  head.  *0h,  ma'am,  you  don't  und 
stand.' 

*  Yes,  Pow,  I  do  understand.     You're  a  dear  old  thing,  a 
you  think  I  ought  to  be  rich  and  happy  and  idle,  and  never 
anything  for  anybody,  and  have  everybody  do  everjrthing  for  m 
but  I  don't  agree  with  you,  and  I  am  going  to  work  if  I  can  ^ 
work.' 

Pow  was  not  convinced,  but  she  said  no  more ;  she  oi 
thought  in  her  faithful  old  heart,  *  Oh,  I  wish  she  would  take 
liking  to  that  nice  gentleman  down  in  Cornwall.'  Pow  was 
matchmaker  like  other  women. 

Helen  walked  out  to  the  beach  with  Rex,  and  sat  down.  S 
read  for  a  time,  and  then  unconsciously  she  put  her  book  on  1 
lap,  and  began  thinking  of  her  future  work  again,  and  of  wh 
Power  had  said.  She  was  roused  from  her  day-dream  by  t 
sound  of  voices,  and  looked  up  to  see  a  small  fair-haired  girl  taJ 
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ing  to  Bex,  while  a  nurse  stood  some  distance  off  calling  to  her  in 
a  voice  of  alarm.  '  Oome  away,'  she  said,  *  come  away  directly. 
He'll  bite  you.' 

Helen  recognised  the  child  she  had  seen  caught  by  the  wave 
that  day  in  the  spring.  The  little  Yorkshire  terrier  that  was  always 
with  her  was  now  walking  round  Rex  with  its  legs  very  stiff, 
growling  savagely.  Helen  called  out,  *  Don't  be  frightened,  he  is 
very  gentle,'  and  walked  quickly  up  to  the  group.  But  the  child 
was  not  frightened  in  the  least.  Bhe  was  stroking  Bex's  head 
with  her  tiny  hand,  and  evidently  quite  happy.  *  What's  his 
name  ? '  she  said,  as  Helen  came  up. 

*  Bex.  He  is  quite  good,  and  won't  hurt  you.  He  used  to  be 
very  fond  of  a  little  girl  like  you,  and  I  daresay  he  thought  he 
had  found  her  again.' 

'  I'm  not  afraid  of  him.  I  think  it's  very  silly  to  be  afraid  of 
dogs.    Paw,  Bex.' 

Bex  sat  down  and  tendered  his  big  paw,  and  she  took  it  and 
kissed  it.  *  Oh,  you  darling,'  she  said ;  *  fancy  being  afraid  of 
you  I' 

After  that  Helen  and  the  child  became  great  friends,  and  even 
Jack  the  terrier  grew  reconciled  to  the  big  rival  who  never  op- 
pressed him.  They  used  often  to  meet,  and  walk  together. 
Helen  found  that  Ethel  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  widow,  whose 
health  was  too  delicate  to  stand  children.  She  managed  to  go 
out  a  good  deal  nevertheless,  but  the  girl  was  educated  by  a  daily 
governess,  and  lived  with  her  nurse.  How  strange  it  seemed. 
One  child,  and  a  dear  brave  little  mite,  who  might  well  have  been 
a  mother's  idol.  *  If  she  were  only  mine,'  Helen  thought,  *  how 
happy  I  could  be  I  Why  are  these  things  ? '  Even  as  it  was  she 
found  some  happiness  in  it.  The  child  grew  fond  of  her,  and 
they  helped  one  another  to  feel  less  lonely.  When  Helen  went 
away  again  she  left  behind  her  one  little  heart  that  had  been 
touched  and  softened  by  love  and  gentleness.  One  can  generally 
find  some  good  to  do  without  putting  on  a  nurse's  habit. 

August  was  nearly  over  when  Helen  arrived  for  the  second 
time  at  Menarvor.  It  was  a  sunny  warm  day,  and  the  journey 
down  had  been  pleasant  enough  ;  but  summer  was  on  the  wane, 
and  to  any  one  who  does  not  live  for  hunting  or  shooting  there  is 
always  something  melancholy  in  the  approach  of  autumn.  It  is 
beautiful,  but  there  is  sadness  in  its  beauty. 

As  Helen  drove  away  with  the  Admiral,  who  had  come  for  her 
again,  she  could  not  feel  quite  as  bright  as  the  first  time  she  had 
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passed  along  that  road  four  months  earlier.  It  was  no  longer 
spring.  The  golden  glory  of  the  gorse  had  vanished,  and  there 
were  few  flowers  about  the  hedgerows.  The  foxglove  blossom 
had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  long  stalk  and  disappeared,  except 
here  and  there  on  the  side  shoots.  There  was  some  honeysuckle 
and  clematis ;  and  the  great  banks  among  the  pine  woods  were 
covered  with  heath  and  heather  and  dwarf  gorse.  There  was 
some  blackberry  blossom  too,  mixed  with  fruit  in  all  stages,  from 
green  to  black.  But  the  bryony  had  turned,  and  the  bracken 
was  turning  fast ;  and  the  fields  that  had  been  green  were  full  of 
the  dull  pale  yellow  of  harvest ;  and  the  trees,  though  they  were 
green  still,  were  a  heavy  green  ;  the  brightness  had  gone  out  of 
them.  Not  a  bird  was  singing.  Yet  it  was  pleasant  getting 
back,  and  Helen  talked  away  cheerily  enough  as  they  drove  on. 
When  they  reached  Menarvor  they  found  Mrs.  Russell  and  her 
son  together  in  the  garden ;  and  Helen's  welcome  was  warmer 
than  ever,  and  there  was  a  delightful  sense  of  being  at  home 
again.  There  was  the  little  Swallow  lying  at  her  moorings  ;  you 
could  just  see  her  bows  and  bowsprit  through  a  gap  in  the  trees. 

It  was  an  unusually  warm  evening  for  Cornwall,  and  after 
dinner  they  went  and  sat  outside  on  the  terrace  under  the  stars. 
After  a  time  a  boat  floated  past  in  the  darkness  below,  with  some 
people  in  her  singing.  They  sang  well,  and  their  voices  came 
sweetly  across  the  water.  At  times  there  mingled  with  them  the 
sound  of  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks,  as  the  men  rowed  a  few  lazy 
strokes  and  rested  again.  They  finished  a  part-song,  and  then 
they  struck  up  a  hymn,  after  the  Cornish  fashion ;  and  the  little 
party  on  the  terrace  above  heard  the  voices  and  the  sound  of  the 
oars  grow  fainter  and  fainter  until  all  was  still  again. 

Helen  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  *  It  reminds  one  of 
the  Tempest.     **The  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters." ' 

*I  think  it  is  a  hint  to  you,  Mrs.  Langley,'  Colonel  Russell 
said. 

The  Admiral  broke  in.  *  What  a  selfish  fellow  you  are  1  She 
is  dead  tired.  Let  her  sit  still  and  enjoy  her  first  evening  in 
peace.' 

*  I'm  not  tired  a  bit.  I  wiU  sing  with  pleasure.  No,  you  are 
not  to  come  in.  Colonel  Russell.     I  can  manage  for  myself.' 

She  went  up  to  her  room  and  got  out  some  music,  and  sang 
them  song  after  song  as  they  sat  by  the  open  window.  The 
Admiral  dropped  off  to  sleep  as  the  sweet  unstrained  voic^ 
welled  out  upon  the  summer  night ;  but  the  mother  and  son  sat 
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listening  silently.  Under  the  cover  of  the  darkness  his  strong 
face  was  stirred  with  emotion,  and  his  dark  eyes  glistened. 
There  was  something  in  her  voice  that  always  affected  him 
deeply.  A  few  voices  have  that  peculiar  tone  which  goes  straight 
to  one's  heart.  Once  or  twice  his  mother  heard  him  draw  his 
breath  with  a  sharp  sound,  almost  of  pain ;  but  she  knew,  and 
said  nothing.  At  last  Helen  closed  the  piano  and  came  out. 
Russell  got  up  with  a  sigh.  ^  Thank  you,'  he  said.  *  It  was  a 
shame  to  let  you  go  on  so  long,  but  it  is  such  an  intense  pleasure.' 
The  Admiral  woke  as  the  music  stopped,  and  shook  himself  up, 
and  thanked  her  also ;  and  Mrs.  Russell  said,  '  My  dear,  your 
singing  does  me  more  good  than  anything  I  know.' 

Helen  woke  very  early  the  next  morning.  She  remembered 
her  waking  four  months  ago,  and  was  struck  by  the  contrast. 
The  birds  were  not  singing  now,  and  the  morning  broke  quite 
silently.  She  would  never  again  see  one  of  those  exquisite  spring 
mornings  at  Menarvor. 

When  she  had  been  in  Cornwall  a  week  or  so,  they  succeeded 
at  last  in  carrying  out  their  long-deferred  expedition  to  St.  Erroc. 
It  was  lovely  September  weather,  and  the  day  before  they  started 
had  been  so  beautiful  that  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Russell  announced 
her  intention  of  going  too.  ^I  have  always  wanted  to  see  St. 
Erroc,'  she  said.  *  Now  I  have  a  double  interest  in  it.  If  it 
looks  really  fine  to-morrow,  and  if  the  wind  is  still  off  shore,  I 
shall  go.' 

The  Admiral  was  delighted. 

*  But  it  is  some  way  from  the  coast,'  Helen  said,  *  and  we 
shall  have  to  walk.' 

*  Never  mind ;  I  can  walk  two  or  three  miles  as  well  as  any  of 
you,  and  I  want  to  go.  Not  that  we  shall  ever  get  there,  in  all 
probability.  We  never  get  anywhere  when  I  go.  We  shall  sail  a 
great  many  miles  in  every  direction  but  the  right  one,  and  end 
by  spending  the  night  at  sea  in  a  calm,  with  steamers  rushing 
about  all  round  us,  blowing  fog-horns.  But  I  don't  care,  I  will 
try  again.' 

The  morning  was  perfect,  an  ideal  September  day.  The  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  and  the  few  light  clouds  in  the  sky  were 
drifting  slowly  overhead  out  to  sea.  The  breeze  was  just  what 
they  wanted.  It  would  be  a  regular  soldier's  wind  both  ways, 
and  the  water  would  be  smooth.    Nothing  could  be  better. 

All  was  ready  by  half -past  seven,  and  when  Mrs.  Russell 
stepped  on  board  the  Swallow  her  eyes  and  her  cheeks  were  as 
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bright  as  a  girl's.     'Now,  Tregenza,'  she  said,  *this  is  the 
time.    If  you  don't  take  me  straight  to  St.  Erroc  and  back  w 
out  disturbing  me  directly  I  am  comfortable,  and  swinging  1 
great  dangerous  boom  over  my  head  every  five  minutes,  I  s 
never  come  on  board  again.' 

*  All  right,  ma'am ;  she'll  go  along  as  stiff  as  a  church  to-i 
You  won't  know  you're  not  to  home.' 

They  ran  merrily  out  to  Pendennis,  Helen  steering,  and  t 
the  Majiacles  Point  came  out  nearly  ahead  of  them,  and  wi 
nice  light  breeze  they  went  skimming  over  the  blue  waters  of 
bay. 

'Now,'  the  old  Admiral  said  triumphantly,  *can  anytl 
beat  this  ?    Isn't  it  better  than  any  steamer  ? ' 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  charming.    If  it  were  always 
this  I  should  not  mind  how  often  I  went  with  you.    But  I  d 
trust  it,  James.' 

In  an  hour  they  were  running  through  the  jagged  rocks 
have  gored  so  many  good  ships'  sides.    The  bell  on  the  Mam 
buoy  was  inaudible.    There  was  no  sea  to  set  it  swinging, 
they  were  a  long  way  to  windward  of  it.    Then  the  breeze  Ix 
to  drop,  and  the  Swallow  moved  more  and  more  slowly  thrc 
the  water,  and  before  long  they  were  drifting  upon  a  gl 
summer  sea.    Astern  of  them  lay  the  dark  blue  line  of  the  bi 
that  had  brought  them  out,  and  away  in  the  oflOing  a  wl 
winged  ship  was  making  her  way  down  channel.    She  lo< 
beautiful  with  all  her  sails  set,  and  was  evidently  moving, 
the  Swallow  had  not  a  breath  of  wilid.    She  lay  with  her  m 
sail  swinging  just  enough  to  lift  the  reef  points,  which  were 
and  loose,  and  make  them  drop  with  a  soft  sleepy  rattle  upor 
canvas. 

*I  thought  so,'  Mrs.  Russell  said.  *Now,  James,  what] 
you  got  to  say  ?  Do  you  think  a  sailing  boat  is  a  good  wa 
getting  about  ?    I  suppose  we  shall  be  here  for  days.' 

The  Admiral  laughed.     *  Yes,  you've  got  me  again,'  he  i 

*  I  believe  you  are  a  witch.    They've  got  a  nice  breeze  out  t 
too.' 

*  It's  all  right,  ma'am,'  Tregenza  said  with  his  cheery  si 

*  There's  a  bit  of  a  draft  coming  off  now.' 

*  Yes  ;  here  it  comes,'  Helen  said,  '  quite  a  hurricane, 
shall  be  tearing  along  soon,  rail  under.' 

*  Then  you  will  have  to  put  me  on  shore,  my  dear.  I  dec 
to  be  dragged  along  rail  under.    You  promised  to  take  me  qu: 
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to  St.  Erroc  and  back,  and  if  you  don't  I  shall  never  trust  you 
again.' 

The  breeze  duly  came.  It  was  very  light,  but  enough  to  quiet 
the  reef  points  and  make  the  little  Swallow  slip  through  the 
water  again,  with  a  gentle  tinkling  of  the  wavelets  against  her 
sides.  A  light  cloud  drifted  over  the  sun.  Mrs.  Russell  ex- 
pressed herself  satisfied,  and  went  on  with  her  book. 

*  This  is  delicious,'  Colonel  Russell  said ;  he  had  stretched  his 
long  limbs  upon  the  deck,  and  was  leaning  on  his  elbow,  basking 
in  the  muffled  sunlight, — *  this  is  delicious.  I  am  a  fair-weather 
sailor,  like  my  mother.' 

Helen  looked  at  his  face  and  doubted.  It  was  not  a  fair- 
weather  face.  She  could  imagine  him  steering  a  Long  Serpent 
down  from  the  northern  seas.  *  I  believe  you  care  more  for  the 
sea  than  you  pretend  to  do,'  she  said. 

*  I  love  the  sea,  but  I  love  it  best  when  it  is  just  as  it  is  now.' 
He  was  in  a  lazy  mood  that  morning. 

*  My  dear  boy,'  Mrs.  Russell  interrupted,  *  don't  be  deceived 
into  saying  you  love  the  sea  just  because  it  is  smooth  and  pretty 
to-day.  It  is  a  horrible  treacherous  monster.  One  of  the  few 
really  good  things  that  old  bear  Dr.  Johnson  ever  said  was  what 
he  said  about  being  at  sea, — ^that  it  was  worse  than  being  in  jail, 
because  there  was  all  the  unpleasantness  of  a  jail  and  danger 
besides.' 

Helen  demurred.  '  Johnson  was  a  cockney,  and  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  sea  or  the  country.  He  deserved  to  go  to  jail 
for  saying  so.' 

Russell  raised  himself  on  his  hand.  *  Mrs.  Laugley,  I  wonder 
at  you.  Mother,  if  you  call  Dr.  Johnson  names  I  shall  get  up  a 
mutiny  and  put  you  both  under  hatches,  and  carry  this  vessel 
out  to  the  Azores.' 

*  I  will  risk  it.  Colonel  Russell.  I  think  he  was  an  old  bear 
too,  and  I  think  you  are  very  ungratef  uL  I  was  trying  to  help 
you.' 

'  Gratitude  ought  not  to  make  us  acquiesce  in  wrong.  I  am 
grateful  to  you,  but  I  cannot  permit  you  to  be  irreverent  to 
Samuel  Johnson.    Have  you  ever  read  Boswell  ? ' 

^  What  a  question  I  Yes ;  and  I  think  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
particularly  disagreeable  old  man,  overbearing  and  unpleasant  in 
his  ways,  and  rude,  and  altogether  objectionable.' 

Russell  listened  until  Helen  had  ended  her  indictment,  and 
then  he  began  in  his  rather  ponderous  way.    He  never  would 
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stand  by  and  hear  evil  spoken  of  men  he  respected,  even  in  i 
*  Now,  Mrs.  Langley,  if  you  have  any  remains  of  good  f eelin] 
you,'  he  said,  *  I  am  going  to  cover  you  with  shame  and  remo 
I  admit  that  he  was  not  as  particular  as  he  should  have  I 
about  his  cuffs  and  collars ;  and  that  he  used  to  eat  and  di 
more  heartily  than  was  altogether  nice,  and  that  he  was 
always  polite  in  his  conversation.  But  think  of  the  other  s 
To  me  he  seems  a  singularly  typical  Englishman.' 

*My  dear  boy,  you  appal  me.' 

*  But,  mother,  think  of  it.  Think  how  plucMly  he  bore 
against  lifelong  illness  and  poverty  and  melancholy.  And 
there  ever  any  one  more  generous  and  unselfish?  How  m 
men  would  pick  up  a  poor  sick  woman  in  the  street  and  carry 
to  their  homes  and  look  after  her  ?  How  many  men  would 
their  houses  with  broken-down  old  people,  and  bear  all  t. 
peevishness  without  a  word?  If  he  was  rude  at  times,  he 
magnificently  independent.  It  was  not  the  vulgar  insolence 
wealth  or  rank,  but  the  impatience  of  a  strong  masterful  nal 
to  whom  a  fool  or  a  scoundrel  was  disgusting.  And  he  waf 
sensible.  At  almost  every  page  of  Boswell  you  find  him  saj 
something  that  strikes  you  at  once  as  going  straight  to  the  p 
without  sentimentality  or  cant.  He  does  not  rave  against  ( 
like  Carlyle,  but  he  has  far  less  of  it  than  Carlyle  himself.  T 
look  at  his  vehement  patriotism  and  his  honesty  and  courj 
He  never  conceals  his  fear  and  horror  of  death,  and  yet  w 
death  comes  he  faces  it  calmly  and  bravely.  Do  you  remen 
how  he  even  refused  all  opiates  at  the  last,  though  he  waf 
great  suffering,  because  he  would  not  die  with  a  clouded  bn 
In  all  little  ways  too  he  was  so  English, — in  his  love  of  anim 
and  his  physical  pluck,  and  even  in  his  prejudices,  his  readii 
to  believe  evil  of  Englishmen  abroad,  and  his  contempt  for 
eigners  and  for  Irishmen,  and  his  abuse  of  Scotchmen,  j 
some  of  his  nearest  friends  were  Scotch  and  Irish.  That  wa 
English,  to  dislike  the  national  character,  and  yet  like  and 
good  to  the  individual.  Take  him  all  round,  surely  you 
forgive  him  his  faults.  He  was  a  fine  hot-tempered  placj 
Englishman,  full  of  courage  and  generosity,  never  hard  on  a  i 
who  was  down,  and  with  a  steady  Anglo-Saxon  brain.  Be  J 
and  confess  you  were  wrong.' 

Helen  and  Mrs.  Eussell  were  silent  for  a  few  seconds.  T 
Mrs.  Eussell  said :  *  My  dear  boy,  that  is  a  very  good  lecti 
but  I  don't  agree  with  you.     No  doubt  he  had  brains, 
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courage,  and  kindness  of  a  sort,  but  he  was  not  a  gentleman. 
I  should  not  have  liked  him  if  I  had  lived  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  I  don't  feel  called  upon  to  like  him  now.  He  was  not  a 
gentleman.* 

Helen  felt  the  truth  in  Bussell's  words,  and  she  liked  to  hear 
him  speak  up  for  a  friend  ;  but  she  had  now  got  on  another  line 
of  thought.  *  Don't  you  think,'  she  said,  *  that  is  a  very  foolish 
prejudice  against  the  Irish  and  Scotch  ?  It  seems  to  me  so 
narrow  and  wrong.' 

*  I  have  often  thought  about  that  and  tried  to  work  it  out, 
because  I  am  conscious  of  having  the  prejudice  myself.  I  don't 
think  it  is  all  wrong.' 

*  Don't  you  ? ' 

*  No,  I  don't.  I  think  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  founded  upon 
distrust  of  the  Celtic  character,  it  is  perfectly  right.  The  Celt 
is  an  altogether  inferior  creature  to  the  Anglo-Saxon, — an  un- 
disciplined, untrustworthy  creature — and  it  is  right  to  recognise 
that.' 

*  Surely  yon  don't  call  the  Scotchman  an  undisciplined,  un- 
trustworthy creature  ? ' 

*  No,  I  don't ;  but  I  think  that  is  just  the  difference.  The 
Scotch  are  largely  of  our  own  race, — Saxons.  Any  real  dislike 
to  them  would  be  foolish,  and  I  don't  think  it  exists,  or  existed 
with  Johnson.  Of  course  there  are  old  recollections  of  enmity, 
and  little  differences  of  dialect  and  character.  We  think  them 
vain  and  argumentative  and  over-canny  ;  and  they  think  us  not 
altogether  perfect  in  other  ways.  But  at  bottom  we  respect  and 
like  each  other,  as  we  ought  to  do.  There  is  nothing  finer  in 
the  world  than  a  real  Scotch  gentleman,  and  the  whole  Scotch 
character  is  sound  and  strong.' 

*  But  how  about  the  Celtic  Highlander  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  believe  that  where  he  is  really  a  Celt,  not  a  Dane  or 
Norwegian,  he  is  still  a  poorish  creature.' 

*  That  shocks  all  my  notions.  Surely  the  Highlanders  have 
shown  splendid  loyalty  and  courage  ? ' 

*  That  is  a  long  story,  and  I  suppose  they  have  their  virtues. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  were  always  wild  and  unsteady. 
The  Saxon  was  throughout  the  stronger  and  better  man,  or  he 
would  not  have  taken  the  Lowlands.' 

*  But  look  at  our  Highland  regiments.' 

*Our  Highland  regiments  are  in  no  way  better  than  our 

English  regiments.    There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sentiment 

2g 
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and  nonsense  talked  about  the  Highlanders  since  Scott^s  tii 
and  the  dress  is  showy,  which  goes  a  long  way.  Besides, 
Highland  regiments,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  merely  Scotch  re 
ments.  A  man  is  not  a  Highland  Celt  because  he  is  dressed 
in  a  kilt  and  says  **  ken  "  and  **  bonny  "  and  **  bairn,"  as  Sha 
speare  did.     That  is  EngUsh,  or  used  to  be.    It  isn't  Gaelic' 

*  I  don't  know  enough  about  it  to  argue  with  you,  but  ; 
are  attacking  some  of  my  most  cherished  ideas.  I  always  1 
Flora  Macdonald  and  her  countrymen  held  up  to  me  as  a  t 
of  all  that  was  noble  and  chivalrous.' 

*  Flora  Macdonald  was  a  plucky  little  woman,  no  doubt ; 
I  do  not  see  that  her  countrymen  were  particularly  admiral 
However,  I  am  not  concerned  to  fight  against  the  Scotch  Hi 
landers,  who,  I  believe,  are  largely  Danish  and  Norwegian,  i 
moreover  are  few  in  numbers.  Ireland  is  the  place  where  ; 
have  the  unmitigated  Celt,  and  there  I  think  he  is  unpleas« 
not  to  say  contemptible.' 

*  Surely  you  can't  call  the  northern  Irish  contemptible  ;  i 
the  army  is  full  of  Irish.  Haven't  they  always  been  3 
soldiers  ? ' 

*  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  the  word  Irish ;  m; 
of  what  we  call  Irish  are  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  settled 
Ireland.  I  always  think  they  are  apt  to  be  touched  with  Ce 
untruthfulness,  but  of  course  they  are  good  stuff  ;  and  even 
Celt  fights  when  led  by  Englishmen.  But  take  what  the  Ii 
** patriot"  calls  the  Irish  nation, — that  is  to  say,  the  Irish  C 
who  hate  England — when  did  they  ever  really  fight  well  on  tl 
own  account  ?  When  were  they  ever  anything  but  a  set  of  w 
undisciplined  savages,  without  cohesion  or  self-control,  **  rou 
rug-headed  kernes,"  whom  anything  like  their  own  numbei 
English  could  drive  like  deer  ? ' 

Russell  was  speaking  earnestly  now.  Womanlike,  Helen  < 
engaged  and  broke  away. 

*  Don't  you  think  their  being  Catholics  has  made  us  v 
unfair  to  them  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  it  has ;  but  there  again  I  think  the  prejudice  is 
a  sense  right.  I  don't  believe  I  am  a  bigot,  but  the  old  Eng 
feeling  of  **No  Popery  "  seems  to  me  quite  sound.  We  will 
be  priest-ridden  ourselves,  and  we  will  not  trust  a  priest-rid 
people.  The  essence  of  Roman  policy  is  priestly  interference 
temporal  affairs.' 

*But  that  is  no  reason  for  being  unjust,  and  depriving 
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Catholic  people  of  their  rights  in  fayour  of  a  small  Protestant 
minority?' 

*  I  daresay  we  were  nnjust  in  old  days ;  intolerance  was 
universal,  and  I  don't  suppose  we  were  free  from  it.  I  certainly 
would  not  uphold  any  injustice  now,  if  there  still  exists  any  ; 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Celtic  character.' 

*  Every  one  who  knows  the  Irish  says  they  are  warm-hearted. 
If  we  do  them  justice  they  will  be  content  and  grateful.' 

*  Perhaps ;  personally  I  don't  think  so.  I  would  do  them 
justice  for  our  own  sake ;  it  is  not  worthy  of  England  to  be 
unjust.  But  I  would  expect  nothing  in  return.  The  Celt  will 
remain  a  Celt,  and  will  continue  to  hate  the  superior  race,  be- 
cause it  is  superior.  My  belief  is  that  Catholic  Ireland  is  the 
cross  which  England  has  been  given  to  bear,  and  we  must  not 
hope  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  must  do  justice,  and  we  must  hit  hard, 
harder  than  we  have  ever  done,  when  there  is  treason  and  dis- 
loyalty, as  there  will  be.  I  believe  want  of  hard  hitting  has 
done  at  least  as  much  harm  as  injustice.  Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  Celt,  who  is  only  a  child.' 

The  old  Admiral  had  not  spoken  since  the  discussion  began ; 
he  interfered  now :  *  I  daresay  you're  right,  Hal,  but  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  it ;  some  of  the  finest  fellows  I  have  known 
have  been  Irishmen.' 

*  I  don't  doubt  it,  father.  I  have  known  some  fine  Irishmen 
too,  apparently  real  Irish ;  of  course  everjrthing  is  comparative. 
Besides,'  he  continued  with  a  laugh,  *  you  can't  mix  with  English- 
men, and  read  English  books,  and  try  to  talk  English  for  genera- 
tions, without  gaining  something  from  it.' 

*  Colonel  Russell,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing.  How  does  your 
theory  hold  in  Wales  and  here  ?  Why  are  not  the  Welsh  and 
Cornish  everything  that  is  evil  ? ' 

*  Oh  dear,  this  is  hard ;  I  thought  it  would  come.  Well,  I 
think  the  Welsh  are  not  by  nature  quite  as  strong  and  steady  as 
Englishmen  proper,  but  they  were  not  cut  off  from  England  by  a 
sea.  They  were  a  small  population  in  the  same  island,  and  came 
more  thoroughly  under  English  rule  and  infiuence  ;  and  climate, 
and  afterwards  Protestantism,  had  some  effect  upon  their  charac- 
ter.   But  even  now  I  think  they  have  some  Celtic  characteristics.' 

*What?' 

*They  seem  to  me  more  excitable  than  Englishmen  proper, 
and  more  prone  to  extremes  in  religion  and  politics,  and  more 
conceited.    I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  as  much  sense  of  fair 
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play.  There  is  a  distinct  type  about  Shakespeare's  Welshmen,- 
Fluellen,  and  Owen  Glendower,  and  Parsons  Evans— and  it  seen 
to  me  the  type  is  not  extinct.' 

*  Go  on,  Colonel  Bnssell,  don't  spare  us.' 

*  No,  I  shall  not  go  on  any  more.    But  if  you  speak  to  tl 
excellent  old  gardener  at  Menarvor  he  will  talk  to  yon  aboi 
**pays"  and  **  banes."    There  is  the  Celtic  blood  cropping  on 
If  a  man  says  **pays"  and  ^* banes"  it  is  obvious  that  he 
capable  of  shooting  you  from  behind  a  hedge.' 

'  Poor  old  man,  he  is  so  good.    He  has  been  there  all  his  lif 
and  loves  every  bush  on  the  place,  and  works  day  and  night.' 

*  Yes,  I  know ;  but  he  says  *'  pays  "  and  **  banes."  He  mak 
fritters  of  the  Queen's  English,  like  Parson  Evans.  Now  I  w 
not  talk  any  more  ;  it  is  not  fair  to  make  me  defend  my  theon' 
like  this.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  solid  steady  part  of  Gre 
Britain  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  part,  including  the  Saxon  Scotc 
The  Celtic  fringes  are  not  as  good  material,  though  they  ha 
been  improved  by  Anglo-Saxon  rule  and  influence.  And  in  L 
land,  where  that  influence  has  not  been  so  strongly  exerted,  t 
Celt  is  still  a  very  inferior  creature  indeed.  And  Englishme 
with  their  excessive  generosity,  have  attributed  to  the  Celt,  whc 
they  have  conquered,  all  sorts  of  picturesque  and  attracti 
qualities  which  chiefly  exist  in  English  imagination.' 

*  I  see.  In  fact,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  a: 
any  one  who  does  not  think  so  is  detestable.' 

*  Certainly.  If  the  whole  world  were  Anglo-Saxon  it  would 
immeasurably  improved.     Come,  you  don't  doubt  that  yourself 

*  No,  I  suppose  I  don't.  Still,  I  like  the  Comishman,  and  ev 
the  unspeakable  Irishman  ;  and  I  believe  if  we  like  him  he  will 
time  get  to  like  us.  At  all  events,  we  ought  to  try.  He  ne^ 
can  like  us  if  we  despise  him.' 

*  You  are  quite  right,  dear,'  Mrs.  RusseU  said.  *  You  are  1 
hard,  Hal.' 

Colonel  RusseU  was  silent ;  he  was  thinking  over  what  Hel 
had  said. 

Then  they  had  another  calm,  and  as  they  were  opposite 
pretty  bit  of  the  coast,  Mrs.  Russell  persuaded  him  to  make 
sketch.  He  roused  himself  and  did  so,  and  Helen  looked  up 
times  and  saw  with  surprise  how  the  work  grew  under  his  b: 
shapely  hand.  Directly  he  began  to  do  anything  he  threw  1 
whole  heart  into  it,  and  now  his  face  was  as  grave  and  earnest 
if  he  had  been  sketching  for  his  life.     He  knew  that  a  breath 
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wind  would  intermpt  him,  and  he  worked  fast,  with  a  big  bnish. 
It  was  the  style  that  suited  him  best.  *  There,'  he  said,  after  half 
an  hour's  work,  *  that  is  all  I  can  do.  There  is  another  breeze 
coming,'  and  he  handed  over  his  pad  to  his  mother. 

*  Very  good,'  she  said ;  'but  I  think  it  wants  something  to 
give  it  life.'    She  passed  it  over  to  Helen. 

*I  think  it  would  be  perfect  if  the  SwcUlow  were  in  it,  or 
better  still,  that  fishing-boat  out  to  seaward.  That  would  just 
supply  the  bit  of  colour  it  wants,  I  think  ;  but  I  know  nothing 
about  painting.' 

Mrs.  Bussell  looked  out  at  the  boat.  It  was  a  small  lobster- 
boat  mth  a  tan-red  lug-sail.  '  Put  it  in,  Henry,'  she  said ;  '  Mrs. 
Langley  is  quite  right,  I  think.' 

*  It  isn't  there,  mother.' 

'  No,  but  it  might  be, — ^it  is  close  by.  And  you  can  draw  it 
from  life.    I  really  think  that  is  fair.' 

He  shook  his  head  and  laughed.  '  With  the  sun  and  the  wind 
on  the  wrong  side  ?  Don't  tempt  me,  mother.  I  could  never 
trust  my  sketches  if  I  began  doing  those  things.  I  like  to  know 
when  I  look  at  a  sketch  that  it  is  exactly  what  I  saw,  or  as  near 
as  I  could  get  it  at  the  time.    Here  comes  the  breeze.' 

It  came  well  this  time,  and  before  long  they  were  going  fast 
down  the  coast.  Suddenly  Helen,  who  had  been  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  said,  *  There  it  is, — ^there  is  St.  Erroc  I '  In  five  minutes 
more  they  could  see  it  clearly, — a  distant  blue  spike,  the  top  of  a 
church  steeple,  rising  above  some  trees. 

Helen  took  the  SwcUlow  round  the  rocky  point,  and  brought 
up  opposite  the  landing  place.  How  familiar  it  was  even  now, 
after  all  these  years  I  There  was  the  little  cove  between  the 
towering  rocky  cliflfe,  and  the  bit  of  pebbly  beach,  and  the  two 
or  three  stone-built  fishermen's  cottages,  and  the  country  road 
leading  up  the  gully  to  St.  Erroc.  The  water  in  the  cove  was 
perfectly  smooth  as  they  rowed  in  to  shore,  and  they  could  see 
far  down  into  its  transparent  depths. 

They  decided  to  bring  their  lunch-basket  and  have  a  picnic ; 
so  Helen  took  them  up  by  the  road  between  the  high,  solid 
Cornish  *  hedges '  to  a  qui#t  comer  she  remembered  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.  They  got  there  sooner  than  she  had  expected,  and  there 
was  St.  Erroc  half  a  mile  from  them,  and  away  to  the  north  were 
the  bare  moorlands,  and  below  was  the  rocky  line  of  the  coast, 
and  the  beautiful  green  and  purple  sea¥rith  hardly  a  sail  to  break 
its  solitude.    How  strange  it  seemed  to  be  there  again  !    Nothing 
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was  changed,  absolatelj  nothing.  There  was  the  Toy  patiA 
jellow  snapdragon  on  the  wall  by  the  gate ;  she  had 
blossom  from  it  manj  a  time.  In  the  fiidd  inside  theie 
always  to  be  little  wild  pansies.  I^ie  walked  in,  and  saw 
once.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  one  determined  ^oit  mnsi  he 
her  old  life  back  in  reality,  and  that  she  would  walk  inio  Lai 
thin  and  find  her  grandfather  and  Aunt  Madge,  and  all  jist 
before.  She  was  impatient  to  go  on  now,  and  foond  it  toj  k 
to  sit  still  and  eat  lunch. 

Howeyer,  it  was  soon  over,  and  then  they  walked  on  into 
little  village.  Nothing  was  altered  there,  except  that  the  boo 
looked  smaller  and  the  road  shorter.  Tes,  there  was  a  little  i 
shop  near  the  inn,  and  the  inn  was  smarter,  for  tonrists  had  i 
begun  to  come  to  St.  Erroc.  They  went  into  the  old  churehya 
stepping  carefully  upon  the  granite  blocks  under  the  cove 
gateway,  and  it  seemed  to  Helen  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream,  i 
walked  down  the  path,  through  the  gravestones  she  used  to  ki 
so  well  as  a  child,  to  the  chureh  door.  Near  it  was  the  va 
where  her  people  lay,  covered  by  a  square  tomb  with  the  ns 
^Treveryan'  carved  in  the  granite  on  one  side  of  it.  They 
tered  the  chureh,  which  had  never  been  *  restored.'  There  it  w 
exactly  as  it  used  to  be,  with  its  straight  narrow  seats  of  woi 
eaten  wood.  On  the  right-hand  side,  near  the  pulpit,  was 
Treveryan  pew,  a  large  square  pew  rather  higher  than  the  oth< 
and  lined  with  what  had  once  been  green  cloth.  In  the  w 
above  the  raised  wooden  back,  were  two  or  three  monumei 
slabs.  How  often  she  had  read  the  inscriptions  on  them  !  Th 
was  one  she  had  not  seen, — her  grandfather's.  She  read 
inscription  over  now,  and  sighed  as  she  thought  of  the  handso 
old  man  who  used  to  sit  there  in  the  comer,  and  had  been 
good  to  her.  She  wished  her  father  were  lying  with  his  o 
people  too,  instead  of  far  away  in  his  Indian  grave.  Then  i 
found  herself  alone  ;  the  others  had  gone  quietly  on  and  left  h 

She  went  into  the  pew  and  sat  down  in  her  old  place.  1 
the  slightest  thing  was  changed  ;  even  the  little  hole  in  the  cL 
which  she  used  to  put  her  finger  into  as  a  small  child  was  just 
it  used  to  be.  Everything  material  absolutely  the  same,  and  ; 
everything  in  her  life  utterly  altered  I  Was  it  possible  that  wl 
she  last  sat  there  she  had  never  known  Guy,  never  reaUy  kno 
her  father  ? 

After  a  few  minutes  she  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  chun 
with  a  last  look  round  at  all  the  old  familiar  things,  and  fou 
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the  Russells  looking  away  over  the  sea.  They  went  to  the  village 
again,  and  she  led  them  by  the  path  through  the  fields,  past  the 
old  farm,  straight  to  Laneithin. 

There  it  was,  down  among  the  trees,  in  the  hollow.  They 
came  to  the  big  stone  gateway  and  walked  in.  The  house  looked 
smaller,  and  there  was  something  deserted  about  it ;  no  one  was 
living  in  it  now,  but  it  was  all  so  familiar.  There  was  the  little 
window  of  the  room  at  the  top,  with  the  railed  verandah,  where 
she  used  to  be  sent  when  she  was  a  naughty  child.  She  remem- 
bered throwing  a  glass  of  medicine  out  of  that  window  one  day, 
and  the  glass  fell  on  the  flower-bed  and  did  not  break.  She 
would  not  go  in  ;  she  could  see  that  jthe  ground-floor  rooms  were 
dismantled  and  bare  ;  it  would  only  be  sadness  to  her,  and  she 
must  not  keep  the  Russells  waiting.  So  they  went  back  into  the 
road,  and  on  a  few  steps  to  the  big  farm  buildings  and  stable- 
yard  which  adjoined  the  house,  and  then  turned  back  towards 
St.  Erroc  spire. 

How  often  she  had  thought  of  Laneithin  and  St.  Erroc  when 
she  had  been  thousands  of  miles  away  I  Was  she  really  there 
again  with  the  wild,  solitary  Cornish  moorland  about  her  ?  You 
do  not  know  what  it  is,  you  who  have  never  left  England.  You 
do  not  know  how  the  old  places  and  the  old  faces  *  at  home ' 
become  sweet  and  strange  and  sacred  to  those  who  think  of  them 
year  after  year  among  aliens  in  a  foreign  land.  Alas !  there 
were  no  old  faces  in  St.  Erroc, — none  that  Helen  loved.  She  did 
see  in  the  road  one  that  she  knew,  the  face  of  a  man  who  used  to 
work  at  Laneithin  as  a  gardener ;  she  spoke  to  him,  and  he  re- 
membered her,  but  seemed  little  interested  to  learn  who  she  was. 

She  stopped  on  the  way  back  at  a  cottage,  the  wall  of  which 
was  nearly  covered  by  a  tall  fuchsia  which  grew  into  the  upper 
windows.  In  her  day  a  dear  old  woman  used  to  live  here,  Mrs. 
James,  who  told  her  Cornish  stories  and  taught  her  Cornish 
words.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  smart-looking  young  woman 
with  a  board-school  manner  and  a  fringe.  *  Mrs.  James  ?  No. 
I  have  heard  tell  of  an  old  Mrs.  James  who  once  lived  here,  but 
she  died  long  ago.' 

Helen  walked  on  to  the  village.  She  had  been  with  her  aunt 
into  most  of  those  houses,  but  she  had  not  the  heart  to  try  now 
whether  there  was  any  one  left  whom  she  knew  as  a  girl.  What 
did  they  care  for  her  ?  She  would  have  found  plenty  of  the  old 
folk  about  if  she  could  have  stayed ;  but  it  was  time  to  go  on, 
and  she  felt  depressed  and  tired.    How  often  she  had  thought  of 
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coming  back  to  St.  Erroc,  and  of  every  familiar  place  she  woul 
go  to,  and  of  all  the  old  people  she  would  meet.  And  this  W£ 
the  end.  A  hasty  half -hour  or  two,  and  no  welcome  ;  and  tl 
feeling  that  she  was  a  stranger  in  the  home  of  her  fathers.  St 
was  yery  silent  as  they  walked  back  to  the  cove.  When  th€ 
were  on  board  again  the  Admiral  looked  at  her  face  and  patte 
her  hand  and  said :  ^  Well,  well,  you  could  not  have  lived  thei 
alone.' 

They  sailed  home  with  a  gentle  breeze  off  shore.  Once  c 
twice  it  almost  failed  them  by  the  headlands,  but  they  got  ronn 
somehow,  and  found  the  breeze  again  behind  the  point.  It  w{ 
a  beautiful  evening  as  they  threaded  the  Manacles  and  sailed  inl 
Falmouth  Bay.  The  sun  was  low  down  over  the  round  hil 
inland,  but  it  showed  up  the  gray  tower  of  Pendennis,  and  tl 
white  lighthouse,  and  the  blue  line  of  coast  away  to  the  Dodmai 
They  kept  a  little  inside  Pendennis,  in  case  the  wind  shou] 
draw  more  ahead  ;  but  it  held  true,  and  soon  after  sunset  the 
were  under  the  gray  castle.  They  were  almost  becalmed  ther 
but  a  little  air  came  down  from  the  inner  harbour  and  took  the: 
slowly  home. 

Helen  felt  happier  now.  When  they  landed  in  the  summc 
twilight  the  tide  was  high,  and  the  smooth  clear  water  lay  upc 
the  pebbles,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bushes  and  silver  wee 
under  the  garden  bank.  As  they  walked  up  under  the  tre< 
Russell  said  to  her :  *  I  am  glad  I  came  to-day.  I  feel  now  as 
I  had  known  you  all  your  life.  I  can  imagine  you  as  a  child  i 
that  house,  and  sailing  along  these  coasts  with  old  Tregenza.' 

And  for  a  moment  she  caught  the  thrill  of  feeling  in  h 
voice. 


CHAPTER  XUX 

A  BOUGH  SAIL 

Helen  stayed  on  at  Menarvor  for  some  weeks  longer.  They 
seemed  determined  to  keep  her  until  they  went  themselves,  and 
they  knew  she  had  no  real  reason  for  going  except  the  fear  of 
staying  too  long.  And  with  their  cordial  faces  before  her,  how 
coidd  she  doubt  ?  She  knew  the  old  people  really  liked  having 
her  there,  and  still  as  they  pressed  her  to  stay  she  stayed  and 
stayed.    It  was  the  last  time. 

The  lime  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn  grew  yellower  daily,  until 
its  top  shone  very  bright  against  the  blue  water.  It  was  still 
delicate  and  beautiful  even  in  decay.  The  chestnut  got  rusty  and 
then  brown  in  patches.  It  had  been  richer  in  its  glory  ;  it  was 
coarser  in  its  ruin.  The  oaks  along  the  rocky  water-line  began 
to  turn.  The  fields  were  covered  ¥rith  rows  of  com  shocks,  look- 
ing in  the  distance  like  soldiers  skirmishing  ;  and  then  the  com 
was  carried  and  the  fields  were  bare.  The  tangled  hedges  were 
almost  flowerless,  except  for  a  few  belated  blackberry  blossoms 
and  the  soft  green  of  the  ivy.  But  they  were  still  full  of  colour. 
There  were  the  yellow  and  brown  fern  leaves,  and  the  long  fes- 
toons of  bryony,  with  its  heavy  berries  of  red  and  green  and 
yellow.  There  were  other  berries  too, — the  honeysuckle,  green 
and  red,  and  the  wild  rose,  and  the  vivid  glossy  crimson  and 
green  of  the  holly,  and  the  duller,  deeper  tint  of  the  hips  and 
haws ;  and  over  it  all  was  the  trailing  com  left  by  the  waggons. 

They  had  some  delicious  autumn  weather,  blue  skies  and  gentle 
breezes.  Then  they  used  to  go  out  sailing,  all  of  them  together, 
and  come  back  at  sunset.  Sometimes  they  were  later,  and  the 
darkness  had  fallen,  and  the  thousand  lights  of  Falmouth  glittered 
tier  upon  tier  above  the  waters  of  the  harbour.     Mrs.  Russell 
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had  taken  to  it  now.    Her  sail  to  St.  Erroc  had  done  somethiii 
to  convert  her,  and  her  next  attempt  won  her  over  completely. 

It  was  a  warm  and  cloudless  afternoon.    A  very  light  brees 
from  the  southward  just  stirred  the  surface  of  the  water  here  ao 
there,  leaving  smooth  patches  which  shone  like  polished  meta 
A  slight  swell  was  coming  in  from  the  open  sea.    As  the  litt 
Swallow  drifted  slowly  out  with  the  tide,  catching  a  breath  of  a 
at  intervals,  they  could  hear  every  sound  across  the  still  water,- 
the  shrill  cries  of  some  guUs  hovering  over  a  school  of  fish  a  mi 
away  ;  the  bark  of  a  dog  in  a  field  near  St.  Just,  where  two  m( 
were  rabbit-shooting ;  the  distant  roar  of  the  train  as  it  pass* 
over  a  viaduct  miles  inland.    A  boat  was  rowing  across  to  t 
Ganges,  and  the  sound  of  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks  came  to  the 
with  every  stroke.    Through  it  they  heard  six  bells  strike  on  t 
ship,  whose  ensign  was  hanging  motionless.    They  went  slo^ 
out  through  the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  watch 
the  smooth  swell  breaking  in  foam  upon  the  rocks  at  Trefu 
Point.    There  was  a  light  haze  ahead  of  them,  over  the  open  se 
and  against  it  stood  out  the  gray  tower  of  Pendennis,  and  1 
dark  form  of  a  schooner  with  all  sails  set  steering  east,  and  \ 
tall  mark  on  the  Black  Rock.    As  the  sun  sank,  a  purple  11^ 
came  over  Falmouth  town  ;  there  was  a  flush  above  the  haze 
seaward,  and  a  brighter  flush  over  the  long  line  of  hiU  to  the  ea 
The  water  was  coloured  with  exquisite  shades  of  blue  and  rose 
its  smooth  surface  waved  with  the  swell.    Then  the  flush  fac 
away  from  the  eastern  sky.    To  westward,  over  the  wooded  h 
where  the  sun  had  gone  down,  there  was  a  crimson  glow  wh 
seemed  to  pass  through  the  deep  sapphire  of  the  sky,  and  yet 
to  mingle  with  it,  so  that  both  remained  pure  and  perfect,  thoi 
together.    At  last  two  great  planets  came  out,  one  to  southw 
and  one  nearer  the  sunset,  over  the  old  church  and  oak-lr 
creek  of  Mylor.    As  they  brightened,  the  Swallow  glided  up 
her  moorings  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

After  that  Mrs.  Russell  often  came  out  and  enjoyed  her  g 
or  pretended  she  did.  Perhaps  she  was  not  altogether  thou| 
less  of  others. 

Then  for  some  days  there  was  heavy  rain  and  wind,  and  Ic 
ing  down  from  the  windows  they  could  see  the  black  gusts  si 
and  spin  upon  the  smooth  water  under  the  bank,  while  a  I 
farther  out  it  was  white  with  crested  waves.  Now  and  the 
hungry  gull  struggled  past  over  the  wave-tops,  against  the  w 
with  the  spray  flying  past  it.    The  leafy  screen  between  the  i 
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dows  and  the  sea  had  got  thin.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  the 
lime  were  showing  ;  but  it  looked  greener,  more  like  spring  again, 
—the  wind  had  combed  out  all  the  yellow  leaves.  The  little 
SwaUow  lay  at  her  moorings,  plainly  visible  now,  with  her  head 
towards  them.  They  could  see  her  starting  and  moving  uneasily 
as  the  gusts  struck  her.  It  was  too  wet  and  rough  to  go 
out. 

After  a  few  days  the  bad  weather  passed  off,  and  it  grew  fine 
again.  Helen  came  down  one  morning  to  find  the  sun  shining 
brightly,  and  the  wind  gone  round  to  the  northward.  Colonel 
Russell,  who  had  been  away  shooting,  had  come  back  by  the 
morning  train.  Then  Helen  and  the  Admiral  settled  that  they 
would  go  out  for  one  more  real  good  sail  down  the  coast. 

*  Where  shall  we  go  ? '  she  asked. 

'  I  don^t  care.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me.  Would  you  like  to 
go  to  St.  Erroc  again  ? ' 

Helen  shook  her  head.  *No.  If  you  really  don't  mind,  I 
would  rather  go  the  other  way.' 

*  Well,  if  it  is  fine  to-morrow,  why  not  start  early  and  try 
Fowey  or  Looe  ?  We  might  run  over  there  to  breakfast  and  get 
back  to  dinner  comfortably  if  the  wind  is  off  shore  as  it  is  to- 
day.' 

*  That  would  be  very  nice.    I  should  like  to  see  Looe.' 

Mrs.  Russell  declined  to  be  one  of  the  party.  *  No,  James,  I 
will  stay  at  home,'  she  said.  *  You  would  only  have  a  calm  if  I 
came  ;  and  in  any  case  I  don't  care  to  be  out  all  day.  It's  too 
much  for  me.' 

*  Will  you  come,  Hal  ? '  the  Admiral  said. 

*  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.    I  will  stay  with  my  mother.' 

Helen  was  suddenly  conscious  that  the  pleasure  of  the  trip 
had  departed.  She  had  thought  they  would  all  go.  Mrs.  Russell 
was  too  wise  to  discuss  the  question  in  public,  but  when  they 
broke  up  for  the  night  she  made  her  son  come  into  her  room  for 
a  minute.     *  Hal,  dear,  I  want  you  to  go  to-morrow.' 

*  I  would  rather  not,  mother.' 

*  My  boy,'  she  said,  *  I  want  you  to  go.  You  will  go  to  please 
me.' 

*  Mother,  dear,  it  is  no  use.  I  am  only  making  myself  miser- 
able. She  does  not  care  a  straw  for  me.  It  was  plainer  than 
ever  when  we  met  this  morning.' 

*Try.  You  cannot  tell.  I  believe  she  does,  or  will.  You 
wiUgo?' 
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*  I  will  go  if  you  wish  it,  but  it  is  no  use.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  are  wrong,  dear.  It  will  all  come  right  in  th 
end.' 

The  mother  and  son  understood  one  another  now,  and  wer 
plotting  against  Helen's  peace.  He  had  told  his  secret  a  few  day 
before,  and  his  mother  had  smiled  in  his  face  and  said,  ^  I  am  s 
glad.  I  have  seen  it  for  some  time  past,  and  it  has  made  me  yer 
happy.'    Since  then  they  had  often  talked  of  it. 

There  was  much  cooking  of  pasties  and  other  good  things  thf 
night,  and  in  the  morning  all  was  on  board. 

When  Helen  got  up  and  looked  out  of  her  window  at  sunrif 
it  was  a  beautiful  morning.  The  sky  was  almost  cloudless,  an 
through  the  branches  of  the  lime  she  could  see  the  blue  wat( 
rippled  by  a  light  westerly  breeze.  The  SwaUow  was  lying  wil 
her  head  to  the  wind  and  her  mainsail  set.  It  was  perfect,  < 
would  have  been  if  they  had  all  been  going.  She  dressed  ai 
went  down  to  the  dining-room,  and  found  Henry  Bussell  makii 
the  tea.  He  had  a  handy  soldier's  way  of  making  himself  usefi 
*  Good-morning,'  she  said.     *  You  are  up  early.' 

*  Yes  ;  I've  changed  my  mind,  and  am  coming  with  you.'  I 
looked  at  her,  and  saw  that  she  took  the  announcement  with  h 
usual  pleasant  frankness,  the  frankness  of  indifference. 

*  Are  you  ? '  she  said.  *  I'm  very  glad.  I  wish  Mrs.  Russc 
were  coming  too.' 

*  She  would  not,'  he  answered  with  a  sigh ;  *  but  she  ask< 
me  to  go,  and  I  saw  it  made  her  unhappy  that  I  should  stay  < 
her  account,  so  I  agreed.'  How  was  he  to  know  that  his  goi] 
had  made  the  brightness  of  the  morning  tenfold  more  bright  ? 

It  was  a  little  after  seven  o'clock  when  they  got  on  boar 
The  breeze  was  still  very  light,  and  the  sky  blue,  with  a  few  fai 
white  clouds.  *  There  isn't  no  weight  in  the  wind,'  Tregen 
said.  When  they  were  opposite  Falmouth  the  breeze  came  < 
stronger.  The  flags  on  the  ships  were  flying  out  now,  and  t 
Swallow  began  to  move  through  the  water.  Before  eight  o'clo 
they  had  passed  close  to  the  lighthouse  rock,  and  were  round  t 
point  heading  for  the  eastward.  Then  they  set  a  spinnaker,  a 
ran  down  the  coast  with  the  wind  nearly  astern.  The  sun  w 
bright  and  pleasantly  warm,  but  to  the  northward,  over  the  lar 
some  dark  clouds  had  begun  to  gather.  Under  them  were  t 
pale  stubbles,  a  few  still  bristling  with  corn  shocks.  In  the  offi 
was  a  ship  under  full  sail  going  up  channel.  Falmouth  Bay  a: 
the  blue  Manacles  lay  astern  of  them,  and  right  ahead  was  t 
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flat,  short-cut  point  of  the  Dodman.  In-shore,  on  their  bow,  the 
big  purple  mass  of  the  Gull  Bock  stood  out  against  the  cliffs. 

They  fixed  a  line  and  caught  a  mackerel.  Tregenza  held  it 
writhing  on  his  knees,  and  took  his  knife  to  cut  a  bright  bit  of 
skin  from  its  back  for  bait. 

*  No,'  Helen  said  eagerly ;  *  you  shall  not  do  that.  I  won't 
have  it.    Put  the  poor  thing  away.    That  is  horrid  of  you.' 

Dick  looked  up  in  surprise,  and  laughed.  When  he  saw  that 
she  really  meant  it,  he  said,  *Very  well,  miss,'  and  threw  the 
fish  into  a  bucket. 

Then  they  began  to  move  too  fast  for  fishing.  They  ran  past 
little  hilly  Port  Scatho,  and  Gerrans  steeple,  which  stood  out 
clearly  against  the  dark  sky.  The  blue  of  the  sea  was  beginning 
to  turn  to  a  leaden  colour  as  the  clouds  drifted  over  the  sun  ;  and 
the  breeze  was  freshening,  and  small  white  crests  began  to  form. 

They  ran  past  the  Gull  Bock,  and  Penare,  which  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  heather ;  and  across  Veryan  Bay,  with  its  high  gray 
rocks  and  yellow  stubbles.  By  ten  o'clock  they  were  oE  the  bold 
rocky  head  of  the  Dodman.  It  did  not  look  flat  now.  Over  the 
sea  the  sun  was  still  bright  at  times,  but  to  the  north  the  sky 
looked  unpromising ;  and  as  they  ran  across  the  mouth  of  St. 
Austell  Bay  there  was  a  heavy  rain  shower  over  Mevagissey,  and 
over  the  white  lines  of  the  clay  works  on  the  hills.  They  could 
see  Fowey  now,  Tennjrson's  *  haven  under  the  hill,'  with  its  great 
red  and  white  beacon ;  and  behind  it,  inland,  were  the  blue 
peaks  of  the  Cornish  moors.  They  could  see  Looe  Island  too, 
farther  up  the  coast ;  and  farther  again  the  point  of  Bame  Head, 
which  loomed  faintly  out  like  an  island.  Before  noon  they  ran 
past  Polperro,  the  smugglers'  village,  nestling  under  its  lofty 
cliffs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  Bame  Head  came  out  clearly, 
with  the  low  blue  line  of  the  Devon  coast  beyond.  They  were  in 
sunlight  again  now,  and  it  lay  bright  upon  the  green  top  and 
gray  rocky  sides  of  Looe  Island.  The  spinnaker  was  beginning  to 
strain,  and  the  little  StoaUow  was  lifting  over  a  stern  sea.  Away 
to  seaward,  on  their  bow,  they  could  just  make  out  the  gray 
spike  of  the  Eddystone.  Then  they  ran  round  the  island  and 
straight  into  Looe  Creek.  It  was  high  tide,  and  the  Swallow^ 
with  her  very  light  draught,  could  run  almost  alongside  the 
buildings. 

They  landed,  and  had  lunch  at  the  hotel ;  but  they  had  little 
time  to  spare,  as  the  wind  would  be  almost  ahead  going  back ;  so, 
after  walking  through  the  little  narrow  town,  and  seeing  the 
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bridge,  and  the  wooded  river  parting  above,  they  got  on  boai 
again  and  set  sail.  By  that  time  a  few  drops  of  rain  had  f alle 
and  it  was  beginning  to  look  very  dirty  outside.  *  I  don't  11] 
the  look  of  it,'  the  Admiral  said,  with  a  glance  at  Helen.  *  I  a 
not  at  all  sure  that  we  ought  to  try  it.  It's  a  head  wind  and 
rising  sea.    What  do  you  think,  Tregenza  ? ' 

*  It  is  looking  a  bit  dirty,  sir,  but  we  could  always  get  in 
Fowey  if  it  come  on  to  blow.  We  shall  see  better  what  it's  li 
when  we  get  outside  the  island.' 

When  they  got  outside  the  island  there  was  no  doubt  about 
The  sea  had  risen  and  the  wind  was  strong.    It  was  raining  ha 
ahead  of  them.     *  We'll  have  a  stream  o'  rain  directly,'  Tregen 
said. 

*What  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Langley?'  the  Admiral  aske 
*■  Shall  we  stop  the  night  at  Looe  and  go  back  in  the  morning 

*0h  no,'  she  said,  thinking  they  were  hesitating  on  her  i 
count ;  *  let  us  go  on.  It  may  be  only  a  shower,  and  it  is  qu: 
early  yet.    We  can  go  into  Fowey  if  it  gets  bad.' 

*  Very  well,  my  dear.    As  you  like.' 

Colonel  KusseU  had  been  rather  silent  all  the  morning.  1 
looked  a  little  troubled  now.  *  I  suppose  it  is  all  right,'  he  sal 
*  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  the  sort  of  day  for  ladies  to  be  o\ 
It  looks  very  much  as  if  it  were  going  to  blow.' 

Helen  only  laughed.  But  it  was  going  to  blow ;  before  lo 
they  were  beating  against  a  heavy  wind  and  sea,  with  a  blindi 
rain  in  their  faces.  It  was  very  disagreeable,  and  after  an  ho 
or  two  it  became  evident  that  they  could  not  hope  to  make  F 
mouth  before  dark.  *  I'm  afraid  we  can't  do  it,  sir,'  Treger 
said;  *  busy  all.'  It  would  be  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  ^ 
round  the  Dodman,  and  that  would  be  useless.  To  make  matte 
worse,  the  wind,  which  had  gone  round  a  little  to  the  northwai 
and  given  them  hopes,  now  shifted  almost  to  south-west.  Th 
could  not  risk  getting  into  a  south-west  gale  at  night  on  tl 
rock-bound  coast,  with  not  a  chance  of  shelter  between  the  D( 
man  and  Falmouth.  So  they  gave  it  up,  and  went  into  Fow< 
and  found  quarters  at  a  hotel,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  evenii 
About  sunset  the  rain  passed  off  and  the  sky  cleared  ;  and  th 
strolled  about  and  saw  the  little  town,  and  the  yachts  and  coa 
ing  craft  in  the  narrow  harbour,  and  the  pretty  river  above. 
all  seemed  so  quiet  and  peaceful  that  they  found  it  diflficult 
realise  that  an  hour  or  two  before  they  had  been  struggli 
against  that  boisterous  wind  and  sea. 
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When  they  went  on  board  in  the  morning,  after  an  early 
breakfast,  it  was  still  fine,  but  there  was  apparently  some  sea 
outside,  and  the  breeze  was  strong  from  the  south-west.  They 
beat  out  of  the  harbour  in  the  wake  of  two  Brixham  trawlers, 
and  from  the  first  they  saw  that  they  were  going  to  have  a 
roughish  time  of  it.  A  heavy  sea  was  breaking  on  the  rocks  at 
the  harbour  mouth,  and  the  weather  looked  very  unsettled. 
However,  they  were  all  good  sailors,  and  they  started  merrily 
enough,  with  a  bright  sun  overhead. 

Dick  Tregenza  gave  the  first  sign  of  care.  His  crew  consisted 
of  one  man  some  years  older  than  himself,  who  spoke  strong 
Cornish  when  he  spoke  at  all,  which  was  very  rarely.  After 
the  two  had  had  a  good  look  round,  and  out  to  windward, 
and  a  short  consultation,  Tregenza  came  and  suggested  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  make  the  Dodman  *to  wance,'  they  should 
make  a  short  tack  or  two  in  St.  Austell  Bay,  and  keep  as  much 
in-shore  and  under  shelter  as  possible.  '  It'll  be  smoother  watter 
for  the  lady,*  he  said,  and  the  Admiral  agreed. 

Soon  afterwards  one  of  the  two  trawlers  went  about  and  made 
for  the  bay  too.  The  other  stood  boldly  out  to  sea.  Both  had 
two  reefs  in  their  mainsails,  but  their  topsails  were  set.  Helen 
noticed  it.  *They  are  able  vessels,  miss,'  Tregenza  said. 
*  They'll  keep  their  topsails  up  a'most  in  any  weather.'  In  com- 
parison with  the  tiny  Swallow  they  looked  very  big  and  strong. 
There  was  no  other  sail  in  sight. 

They  kept  close  in-shore  by  Par  and  Mevagissey,  and  man- 
aged to  get  a  certain  amount  of  shelter.  The  view  was  fine. 
Black  rain-squalls  gathered  over  the  cliffs,  and  came  sweeping 
down  upon  the  sea.  At  times  the  sun  broke  out  again  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  but  this  occurred  at  longer  and  longer  intervals,  and 
the  sky  got  darker  and  the  wind  and  the  sea  got  higher.  And 
sooner  or  later  they  must  come  out  of  what  shelter  they  bad  to 
get  round  the  Dodman. 

They  ought  not  to  have  tried  it,  but  Helen  would  not  hear  of 
going  back.  *  It  will  make  me  miserable,'  she  said.  *  You  know 
you  would  not  think  of  it  if  it  were  not  for  me  ;  and  I  really 
enjoy  this.' 

They  had  a  thorough  dusting  when  they  made  the  attempt. 
The  sea  was  running  very  high  indeed  now,  and  the  squalls  fell 
upon  them  with  a  force  that  was  almost  terrifying.  The  wind 
literally  shrieked  as  it  tore  through  the  rigging,  and  sent  the 
spray  and  the  rain  flying  across  the  little  boat.    It  was  difficult 
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to  steer  with  that  blinding  storm  on  yonr  face,  and  after  a  ti 
the  old  Admiral  found  it  too  much  for  him.    Dick  Tregenza 
not  seem  to  mind.    He  stood  at  the  helm  singing  softly  to  h 
self,  with  a  smile  in  his  eyes,  as  if  everything  had  been  perfe( 
comfortable.     Nevertheless,  it  got  worse  and  worse.     The 
still  grew  darker  and  the  squalls  fiercer;  and  before  lon^ 
needed  all  his  watchful  readiness  of  eye  and  hand  to  keep  tli 
huge  green  seas  from  breaking  over  her  bows.    It  was  beant 
to  see  how  he  met  them,  with  a  little  drop  of  the  wrist,  sail 
her  all  the  time,  and  never  losing  way.    But  even  he  could 
always  keep  them  off ;  and  now  and  then  some  solid  water  a 
on  board,  and  Bob  had  to  do  some  pumping. 

Helen  took  it  all  very  cooUy.  She  had  a  waterproof  wil 
hood  to  it,  which  she  fastened  tight  over  her  head,  and  she  fa 
the  weather  like  one  to  the  manner  bom.  She  could  not 
below,  she  said ;  it  made  her  feel  ill  at  once.  She  seemec 
understand  and  enjoy  Tregenza's  steering.  *0h,  well  do 
Wasn't  that  good  ?  *  she  said  once  or  twice,  as  the  little  J3tD(d 
swung  up  dry  and  buoyant  over  a  vicious  curling  hill  of  wal 
and  Dick  Tregenza  laughed. 

Then  they  had  two  accidents.  An  unusually  fierce  squall 
upon  them  and  blew  their  jib  to  ribbons  ;  and  almost  at  the  sj 
moment  their  housed  topmast  was  *  carr'd  away,'  as  Dick  s. 
about  four  feet  from  the  truck.  He  handed  over  the  heir 
Colonel  Russell  with  a  word  of  warning,  and  put  things  to  ri| 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  came  back  smiling. 

But  Russell  thought  this  was  too  much.  He  had  felt  unc 
fortable  while  Tregenza  was  at  work  on  the  mast.  The  outl 
to  windward  was  just  as  bad  as  it  could  be,  and  every  time  t 
went  about  again  and  headed  for  the  open  sea,  in  their 
deavours  to  get  round  that  horrible  point,  he  was  conscious  < 
feeling  of  excitement  which  was  not  entirely  pleasurable.  H< 
showed  no  sign  of  alarm,  but  he  thought  she  must  be  frightei 
and  he  spoke  to  Tregenza  about  it.  She  was  not  frightei 
The  Admiral  had  got  her  into  the  shelter  of  the  companion, 
of  the  rain  and  spray.  Now  and  then  she  looked  at  Russell 
thought  what  a  strong,  resolute  face  he  had.  *  If  I  were  a  i 
I  would  follow  him  anywhere,'  she  said  to  herself. 

*  Are  you  sure  it's  safe  ? '  Russell  said  to  Tregenza.  *  Rem 
ber  we  have  got  a  lady  on  board.  Hadn't  we  better  give  i1 
and  run  back  to  Fowey  ? ' 

*  Please  yourself  about  that,  sir.' 
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*  We  could  do  it,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  sir,  we  could  do  it,  of  course.  We  should  go  along 
as  dry  as  a  merr.    Ye  see  we  should  be  before  the  wind  then.' 

*  Are  you  sure  we  can  get  to  Falmouth  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  sir  ;  bound  to  get  there  some  time.' 

*  There  is  no  port  this  side  of  it,  is  there  ? ' 

*  No,  sir  ;  but  we'U  get  a  little  shelter  directly  we're  round  the 
Dodman.  We're  all  right,  sir.'  And  he  smiled  cheerfully.  *  Ye 
see  we're  a  sailing  of  her  all  the  time.  If  it  got  real  bad  we 
could  always  heave  to.' 

Russell  did  not  feel  convinced,  but  he  was  conscious  of  know- 
ing very  little  about  the  matter,  and  he  said,  *  When  do  you  think 
you  will  get  in  ? ' 

*  Oan't  say,  sir.  If  the  wind  should  happen  to  fly  round  to  the 
nor'ard  we  wouldn't  take  long  getting  in.' 

Russell  gave  it  up,  and  Tregenza  took  to  singing  again  gently, 
a  hymn  tune  with  rather  indefensible  words  to  it.  But  neither 
tune  nor  words  were  audible  in  that  weather. 

They  got  round  the  Dodman  at  last,  and,  as  Tregenza  had 
said,  they  found  some  shelter  in  Veryan  Bay.  Close  in-shore 
there  was  much  less  sea ;  but  the  squalls  were  tremendous  never- 
theless. They  seemed  to  fall  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  with  a 
sudden  slap  upon  the  water,  and  the  little  vessel  cowered  and 
bounded  under  them  like  a  frightened  deer.  Moreover,  they 
had  now  to  get  round  the  Gull  Rock  and  Penare.  This  was  the 
Dodman  over  again  ;  and  long  before  they  succeeded,  both  the 
Admiral  and  his  son  were  heartily  sorry  they  had  attempted  it. 
The  weather  was  worse  than  ever.  It  was  blowing  almost  a  gale 
now,  and  away  to  the  south-west  both  sky  and  sea  were  white 
with  wind.  Helen  was  quite  steady,  and  laughed  at  it  all ;  but 
she  had  had  several  hours  of  knocking  about,  without  much  food, 
and  was  beginning  to  look  tired.  Russell  felt  unhappy,  and 
cursed  his  own  folly  for  not  protesting  more  strongly  at  flrat. 

They  got  round  the  Gull  at  last,  and  worked  away  in  short 
tacks  under  the  coast  to  Port  Scatho.  The  dark  clouds  were 
hurrying  overhead  at  a  pace  that  made  one  giddy.  And  they 
had  still  to  get  round  the  exposed  piece  of  coast  before  the  light- 
house point.  That  meant  another  long  beat  in  the  open,  and  it 
was  past  four  o'clock.  Their  last  tack  before  going  out  they  ran 
in  close  to  the  rocky  shore.  In  a  field  above  the  cliffs  they  saw 
some  sheep  under  a  wall,  and  two  men  were  driving  a  cart  across 
a  bit  of  open  ground  close  byi  but  the  little  cutter  struggling 

4*    H 
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with  the  winds  and  the  waves  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  tb 
was  as  utterly  out  of  reach  of  help  under  those  iron  rocks  as  i 
had  been  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic.  One  of  the  trawlers  1 
gone  out  of  sight  round  the  point ;  the  other  was  still  in  si| 
but  a  couple  of  miles  away  to  windward. 

*  We  ought  to  get  a  little  shelter  from  the  Manacles,  oughi 
we  ? '  Russell  said,  as  they  got  near  shore. 

*  Not  much,  sir.    We  shall  have  a  nasty  sea  outside  now.' 
They  had  a  very  nasty  sea.    The  wind  was  stronger  than  ei 

a  real  south-west  gale  from  the  Atlantic ;  the  sea  was  shoi 
and  worse  than  outside  the  other  points  ;  the  tide  was  runn 
against  the  wind.    And  unluckily  they  had  what  was  worse  tl 
a  nasty  sea, — a  nasty  accident.    As  they  went  about  under 
cliffs,  Helen  was  standing  with  her  head  just  above  deck.     T 
were  in  comparatively  smooth  water,  and  she  had  perhaps 
careless,  or  she  was  tired  ;  but  as  the  boom  went  over  she  mis 
her  hold,  and  after  a  stagger  was  thrown  heavily  with  her  h 
against  the  edge  of  the  well.     The  next  instant  Henry  Rus 
had  caught  her  up.    It  was  no  time  for  ceremony,  and  he  got 
right  arm  round  her,  and  dragging  himself  up  by  his  left  oi 
the  windward  side  of  the  boat,  sat  holding  her  firmly,  with 
head  on  his  shoulder.    His  father  pushed  back  the  hood  from 
face,  and  they  found  a  slight  bruise  near  her  left  temple  ;  tt 
was  no  other  mark  to  be  seen.     Her  face  was  white  and  wet  v 
spray.     They  gave  her  some  brandy  and  kept  her  in  the  air,  i 
in  a  few  minutes  she  woke  to  find  herself  lying  in  Russell's  ar. 

It  was  a  happy  waking.  The  pain  was  not  bad,  and  there  '' 
something  in  the  touch  of  those  strong  arms  which  would  h 
made  up  for  any  pain.  She  was  glad  to  be  there,  at  rest,  thoi 
the  great  seas  were  tossing  their  white  crests  high  above 
Swallow^s  bows,  and  the  wind  was  screaming  about  her,  and 
spray  flying  over  the  little  vessel  from  stem  to  stem.  But 
Helen  woke  to  complete  consciousness  a  burning  blush  cove 
her  face,  and  she  disengaged  herself  from  Russell's  support,  j 
thanked  them  both  confusedly,  and  declared  herself  perfe( 
well,  and  made  many  apologies ;  and  then  took  refuge  below. 

In  her  ears  and  her  heart  was  the  deep  tenderness  of  Russe 
voice,  but  the  sudden  recognition  of  her  own  love  for  him  m; 
her  seem  cold  and  shy,  and  he  thought  he  had  offended  1 
When  she  appeared  again,  unable  to  bear  the  restraint  s 
motion  of  the  tiny  cabin,  he  was  cold  too,  and  poUte  t 
reserved. 
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They  fought  on  for  two  hours  longer  trying  to  weather  the  point, 
and  then,  not  long  before  dark,  the  Swallow  made  a  final  effort 
and  got  round.  Her  wings  were  sadly  clipped  now, — a  small 
storm  jib,  streaming  with  water,  and  the  merest  strip  of  her  big 
mainsail.  They  fluttered  in  the  wind  for  a  moment,  and  she  was 
borne  back,  nearly  too  far  again  ;  but  she  had  held  on  seaward 
until  she  had  something  to  spare,  and  she  stuck  to  it  bravely,  and 
at  last  she  fairly  won  her  fight  and  came  in  triumphantly  over 
the  big  waves  between  the  Black  Bock  and  the  lighthouse.  At 
the  same  time  a  tall  three-masted  schooner  ran  in  from  the 
Manacles  close  reefed.  Soon  afterwards  they  were  in  compara- 
tively smooth  water  under  the  shelter  of  Pendennis,  and  Dick 
Tregenza  was  singing  softly  to  himself,  with  a  smile  in  his  eyes. 

*•  Well  done  I '  Helen  said.  It  was  easier  to  speak  to  him,  and 
besides  he  deserved  some  thanks.  '  That  was  a  splendid  sail. 
What  a  good  sea-boat  she  is  ! ' 

*Yes,  miss,'  he  said.  *We  come  along  nicely,  didn't  us? 
Them  big  trawlers  didn't  bate  us  by  very  much  after  all.  We 
was  sailing  of  'er  all  the  time.  It  'ud  take  a  lot  o'  weather  to 
stop  she.' 

Helen  laughed  and  turned  to  Bussell.  *Did  you  ever  hear 
such  west-country  grammar  ?  Still,  he  did  sail  her  well,  didn't 
he— for  a  Celt  ? ' 

But  Bussell  answered  at  random,  and  when  they  walked  up 
from  the  little  stone  pier  under  the  flag-staff  he  was  silent  and  his 
heart  was  sore.  And  he  could  have  taken  her  without  a  word,  if 
he  had  only  known  I 

Next  day  somehow  they  were  at  a  greater  distance  from  each 
other.  Bussell  felt  intensely  depressed.  He  told  his  mother  all 
about  it,  and  said  he  was  afraid  he  had  offended  Helen.  She 
assured  him  he  was  wrong,  and  begged  him  to  pluck  up  courage 
and  ask  Helen  herself.  *  No,  no,'  he  said,  *  not  now,  not  under 
our  own  roof.' 

'  If  she  cares  for  you  she  will  not  mind  your  asking  her  under 
your  own  roof.' 

But  he  shook  his  head. 

*  Shall  I  speak  to  her  ? ' 

No ;  his  pride  rebelled  against  that,  and  besides  it  would 
destroy  all  their  friendship.  His  mother  must  promise  to  say 
nothing ;  if  he  was  to  fail,  Helen  must  never  know  that  his 
mother  had  known.  So  Helen  went  away  and  left  them,  and 
Bussell  had  not  spoken  to  her. 
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It  was  a  beantifol  morning  when  she  said  good-bje,  and  di 
away  with  the  old  AdmiraL  There  was  a  bafanj  feeling  in. 
air,  almost  lilce  spring.  The  son  was  bright,  and  a  robin 
singing  ;  bat  Helen's  heart  was  yerj  sad.  She  was  saying  g 
bye  for  ever  to  the  hoose  she  had  come  to  lore  in  a  few  a 
months.  Perhaps  she  was  saying  good-bye  for  erer  to 
Russells.  Perhaps  she  wonld  never  see  him  again, — the  ma 
whose  face  she  had  hardly  dared  that  morning  to  lift  her  e 
Ho  shook  hands  with  her  quietly,  and  said  *•  Good-bye '  in 
disop,  level,  coarteons  voice,  as  if  he  did  not  care.  The  Adn 
chatted  away,  and  she  answered  him  plncldly,  bat  with  a 
pain  at  her  heart.  She  was  glad  when  it  was  aU  over  and 
train  was  off. 

As  she  steamed  away  towards  Devonshire,  it  seemed  to 
that  she  had  never  known  until  now  the  very  depth  of  depres 
and  wretchedness.  When  the  train  came  near  Par  she  loc 
out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  Fowey  beacon  and  St  AosteU 
and  the  open  sea.  Ah  I  if  she  were  only  ont  there  again  in 
gale  and  the  rain-squalls,  with  the  great  waves  seething  al 
her.  What  happiness  it  had  been  1  As  the  train  moved  on, 
she  lost  sight  of  the  sea,  she  sat  back  and,  leaning  her  1 
against  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  broke  into  a  passion  of  te 
AfUir  a  time  she  roused  herself,  and  dried  her  eyes  hastily, 
will  not  give  in,'  she  said  to  herself  ;  *  I  will  find  work  an< 
myself  again.     It  was  a  dream,  and  it  is  over.' 

She  was  better  for  a  time,  but  as  the  train  passed  into  De 
the  pang  came  to  hor  heart  again,  and  she  looked  back  with 
face  working.  *  Good-bye,  Cornwall,'  she  said ;  *  dear  Comvi 
good-bye,  good-bye  I ' 
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Helen  felt  less  miserable  when  she  was  at  home  a^gain  under  old 
Pow's  care.  The  little  woman  was  so  delighted  to  get  her  back. 
Her  brown  eyes  were  bright  with  happiness,  and  there  was  some- 
thing very  comforting  about  her  merry  laugh,  and  her  nervous, 
impudent,  loving  ways.  In  spite  of  herself  Helen  felt  better. 
But  it  all  came  back  again  at  night,  and  she  lay  awake  for  hours, 
listening  to  the  rising  wind,  and  thinking  sadly  over  all  her  life. 
Now  there  was  added  to  her  sorrows  a  feeling  of  lightness  and 
untruth.  She  had  been  too  happy  of  late ;  she  had  forgotten  Guy 
and  her  child.  She  had  not  even  the  melancholy  consolation  of 
knowing  that  she  had  kept  their  place  sacred  in  her  heart.  She 
had  let  another  come  in  and  possess  it,  and  one  who  cared  nothing 
for  his  conquest.  As  she  thought  of  her  treason  she  thought  also 
of  him,  and  felt  for  a  moment  as  she  had  felt  when  she  lay  in 
his  arms.  The  remembrance  made  her  heart  beat  wildly,  even 
in  the  midst  of  her  self-reproach.  In  the  darkness  the  blood 
surged  over  her  face  and  neck  and  bosom.  Unconsciously  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  a  storm  of  sobs  shook  her, 
sobs  that  were  the  expression  of  passionate  love  and  despair  as 
much  as  of  shame  and  remorse.  She  fell  asleep  at  last,  worn  out 
with  the  conflict. 

In  the  morning  the  wind  had  dropped,  and  it  was  not  rain- 
ing. After  breakfast  Helen  walked  up  to  the  cemetery,  to  see 
Roland's  grave.  All  was  in  good  order,  but  it  looked  very  dreary 
in  its  solitary  comer  under  the  gray  sky.  She  was  alone  in  the 
place,  and  she  stood  dreaming  of  him  and  all  his  goodness  to  her ; 
and  as  she  stood  the  thought  suddenly  came  into  her  mind,  ^  I 
wonder  whether  he  is  here — ^whether  he  can  see  me  and  hear 


me.' 
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&&  rxmh  ^^Tl,  -vmL  "utt  sraus:  fsoct^  if  'ds  iimdi.    -HLb.  a 
jw  JCV/v  ii  ^  ^    Ir.  yvK.  ^s^mt  im  ^    Tm:  ixulc  tiie-  ii)  ^ 

hk  Tvi(«it    iac*  &d  2»«  2ifiiiaL  ix  ticl.    Tiac  inline  -ctqioe.  -^ 

l/tA  i>^  ^^MjifJtuA.    Bit  «ini]d  sec  iiljaiic:  joc  i  Bat  wun^  izndB 

i^  VaruA  arvaj  azid  vaSced  hasat.  xnd  from  -dm  inxn^; 
\0gfl^  U>  U;  <U[i»T.  &Mr  sec  v>  vosk  icBcibmieOT  19  £ifed  en^ikH 
nuMtt  f/^rberttiU,  aMiiiersmiiiDOEt&diipjhnberociiiia^xDdpi^ 
U>  Mp  trtT.  CoImm^  Bottdl  had  Dcrcr  sud  a  v^md.  cr  ^mp« 
uny  mi(U  ^4  knre  for  her :  bis  proHeBEaosi  vas  fi«*ildi^  10  Idi 
Wbx  ftb^^oM  sb«  kt  Lim  tioiiUe  her  thcm^^  Afser  alL  lixi 
iriM  no  great  barm  done.  She  had  never  let  tarn  sw  thai  si 
can^  fr^  biin^  and  she  nerer  would  now  if  she  met  him  asui 
BmUUm,  mhh  did  not  reaUj  caie :  it  was  od^j  a  passing  weaknes 
a  iMftJM;  of  liking  and  admiradon  wbidi  die  had  mifOahpn  £1 
Mom^hing  d^^^^per.  With  work  she  would  soon  forget :  she  wool 
fj^/t  I/?t  hi/jiTi^lf  think  of  him,  and  in  a  little  while  be  would  1 
n^/thirig  Ui  h«r.  So  she  argued  with  herself,  and  perhaps  if  si 
\isu\  not  s'^^n  him  again  nhe  would  hare  mastered  her  love  fi 
hirn  ;  thhh  might  even  have  come  to  believe  that  it  had  never  ha 
any  wsriouH  cxinUmce,  At  times  the  veil  of  self-deceit  which  si 
liX4/l  \H'j;n  elalK»rately  weaving  between  her  eyes  and  her  bea 
was  tr^rri  asunder.  The  thought  of  him  would  come  to  her  sui 
d<jnly,  in  the  midst  of  her  reading,  or  when  she  was  with  other 
and  htjr  heart  would  stop  and  tbrob  in  spite  of  her.  She  saw  b 
ditrk  ey<5S  on  her  again,  or  caught  the  thrill  of  bis  deep  voi< 
tm  she  walked  up  with  him  under  the  trees  from  the  summi 
ma  ;  and  she  know  that  she  loved  him  still.  Then  she  would  » 
to  work  once  more  and  control  herself,  and  laboriously  pie( 
tog(iiher  the  flimsy  network. 

Ho  it  went  on  for  a  month.  She  had  received  one  letter  froi 
Mrs.  ItuHWill,  written  after  their  arrival  in  Rome.  It  was  full  ( 
titfiwiUmaUi  in(|uirios  and  of  anticipations  of  meeting  in  tt 
H[)ring.  Hut  Ilolon  shook  her  head.  *I  shall  be  at  work  Ion 
hi^fore  thou,*  sho  Haid  to  herself.  Her  correspondence  about  b( 
hoHpltal  nursing  had  come  to  a  point  now,  and  she  was  to  stai 
ill  It  fortnight  for  London,  to  begin  her  training. 
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It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  December.  For  some  days  past 
there  had  been  rough  weather,  south-westerly  winds  and  rain. 
Now  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  the  sun  was  shining,  and 
the  bay  was  blue ;  it  seemed  more  like  July  than  midwinter. 
Helen  had  walked  into  the  town  and  done  some  business,  and 
she  was  tempted  to  go  on  along  the  sea-wall  towards  the  railway 
station.  The  tide  was  low,  and  the  water  broke  with  a  gentle 
murmur  on  the  wet  sands.  Higher  up  on  the  sand,  under  the 
sea-wall,  some  boys  were  playing  stump-cricket ;  and  walking 
along  the  high  pavement  in  front  of  her  Helen  saw  little  Ethel 
Henderson. 

Ethel  was,  as  usual,  doing  something  her  nurse  had  told  her 
not  to  do.  It  is  impossible  for  children  to  obey  people  who  are 
always  saying  *  Don't,'  and  Ethel  had  given  up  trying.  Now  she 
was  throwing  a  ball  for  Jack  to  run  after.  It  was  a  new  India- 
rubber  ball  with  a  gorgeously  painted  landscape  on  it,  which 
Ethel  had  just  bought,  and  the  nurse  strongly  disapproved  of 
her  throwing  it  into  the  road.  Ethel  continued  to  throw  it,  much 
to  her  own  enjoyment  and  Jack's,  until  Helen  had  nearly  caught 
them  up.  Then  she  threw  it  again.  The  ball  ran  along  under 
the  high  pavement,  with  Jack  in  hot  pursuit,  until  it  came  to  a 
large  ungrated  drain-hole,  into  which  it  rolled  and  disappeared. 
Jack  stood  over  the  hole  barking,  and  Ethel  went  and  looked 
into  it,  but  could  see  nothing.  As  Helen  came  up  Ethel  was 
beginning  to  cry  with  anger  and  regret,  and  the  nurse  was  on 
the  pavement  above,  scolding.  *  There,  I  told  you  so.  You're  a 
very  naughty  girl.  Miss  Ethel,  and  it  serves  you  right.'  Ethel 
answered  hotly,  and  Helen  interposed. 

*  My  goodness,  what  is  all  this  about  ? '  she  said,  jumping 
down  from  the  pavement  close  to  where  Ethel  was  standing; 
*  what  has  happened,  Ethel  ? '  The  child  told  her,  and  Helen 
looked  down  and  could  see  nothing.  *  Never  mind,  dear,'  she 
said ;  *  I  expect  those  holes  run  out  under  the  wall.  Perhaps 
we  may  find  it  down  on  the  sand.    Let's  try.' 

The  wall  was  too  thick  to  see  over,  so  they  walked  back  to 
some  steps,  and  got  on  to  the  sand  and  came  round.  There  were 
the  drain-holes,  and  Helen  clambered  over  the  rough  stones  on 
to  the  sloping  foot  of  the  wall,  and  looked  into  two  of  them.  She 
could  see  nothing  of  the  ball ;  but  then  she  thought  of  looking 
a  little  way  off,  and  there  it  was  on  the  sand,  twenty  yards  away. 
Then  there  was  joy  where  grief  had  been,  and  the  two  returned 
to  the  road.    *  Let's  throw  it  again,'  Ethel  said,  as  they  came 
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vy  *t\0:  iM^     taA  maivi  x  ^  iimnoa. 
i^^  r^MM  «v  ^nryrmtL  ami  mat  -rH  »  la 

nm^  4«ut  rn^fi  yji  w^vud  sm^  jl    Tm  -mmid.  3 

xhA  ifJBT^  zcA  ^mkspA,    i!iut  Knew  inn.  frmrnV  Jbt  -«y;5  3 
«p^iiA  K^m.  tjv/Ki^  jM;  had  pantwfi  ^le  ^loeiiii^  imi  -vas  -sl  730 

A^^  t^ift  ioA  *£#'/■'  Irai  «r>ift  w^as  las  oa  icn^  mm's. 
)r;M  ikn  orr^ir.  <>f  *f0rmfr*^„  zcA  hhik  ^iii  3i:c  RaJj  ac^ :  im:  jameoii 

i^iikftA^  Uf  M^  him  U^n  4&ii  Tt^j^zJi^  2er,    Ei»  'nd  lun:  ^:zm.  9 
w*cfii  tdmu^d  f/n  and  poAMd  cist  <€  ygn;  aad  his  jpan  sxs 

iiri4  rintU  *^»^  had  d/ycut  ito  Ab«  wm  trxhiied :  sizn  ^nej  «ifii  a 
fyi^^,  Arid  »^»^  r«^;lM9d  }k«m;  akyoe, 

TffiiUt  0^^i\un  %hh  ws»  rtfTj  n^Um.  Sfae  znid  Iiard  &>  ma 
wHb  \i*!mM.  Vtfry  VikH\j  hhe  mii^  doc  see  Lfzn  at  all :  azd 
iih^;  /li/j  H  WM  utifiUrm.  \Ih  migbt  call  and  talk  «>  ber  'jt  a  2i 
tn'tiiuUrn,  Mtf\  iUf-Ji  Uf:  would  be  goixe  again.  So,  =be  -w^v::!'!  n 
♦  hink  of  it.  He  did  not  care  for  her.  tha:  iras  cl^ar  errcg 
Hhe  would  not  make  h(;n4M  mLserable  abo:it  him.  I:  w.^a 
njilly  Uj  UrfJ/;r  if  he  did  not  come.  If  she  saw  Lim  asain 
woiiNJ  \m',  all  the  hanJer  U)  forget  him.  And  yet  she  woold  li 
t/;  H'^e  liirn  Junt  onr;';,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  shake  hand^  ai 
M/ty  t/.''*^^  hy"'  ^>J^'5  ^''i'*'^  ^^^  rear],  and  could  not ;  so  she  went 
her  piuno  and  M;^ari  playing.  Her  thoughts  went  round  the  0 
Miil/J(^;t  Htill,  \mi  Hhe  playf$d  on  mechanically,  and  in  time  t 
iriiiHio  hml  iU  elTeet  u[H;n  her.  It  soothed  her,  and  revlTed  t 
fiMjIlnK  <'f  Horiiewhut  romantic  self-devotion  with  which  she  h 
hiij^iiM  f^)  regard  her  future  work.  Unconsciously  she  passed  frc 
Hitliulwu't  and  MendelHHohn  into  some  of  her  old  church  mus: 
and  aH  hIio  did  ho  she  }>ecamo  more  quiet  and  content ;  the  wor 
of  Hid  liyiniiH  roHo  in  her  mind  and  filled  her  heart.  She  passi 
rnuti  Olio  to  luiother  until  she  struck  the  first  chord  of  one  s] 
Imd  novor  inu(;h  eared  for— *  Thy  will  be  done.'  She  played 
nvor  vorwn  by  vc^rso  to  the  end.  Then  she  sat  motionless  wi 
Ihm'  liiiK'M'H  upon  the  keys,  and  the  sound  of  the  soft  low  not 
dim!  Miowly  away. 

It  had  (U)ino  to  hor  at  last,  borno  on  the  wings  of  the  musi 
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the  lesson  she  had  to  learn ;  the  lesson  that  had  cost  her  so  many 
cruel  sorrows  ;  the  lesson  that  Roland  had  tried  to  teach  her  in 
his  blundering,  youthful  way.  When  she  went  up  to  her  room 
her  heart  was  at  rest.  She  could  kneel  and  say  it  honestly  at 
last,  and  she  did  say  it — *  Not  what  I  will,  O  Lord ;  what  Thou 
wilt.'    Then  she  slept  peacefully,  like  a  child. 


CHAPTER  LI 

WAS  EVER  WOMAN  IN  THIS  HUMOUR  WOOED? 

In  the  morning  Helen  woke  with  a  sudden  recollection  of  wh 
had  passed  the  night  before.  She  lay  still  for  a  time  and  collect< 
herself  for  what  might  be  before  her,  and  when  she  got  up  si 
was  quite  steady.  She  would  make  no  difference  in  her  dai 
employments.  She  would  not  be  restless  and  miserable.  SI 
would  go  about  her  usual  work,  and  control  herself.  It  won 
have  been  easier  if  the  work  had  been  heavier  ;  but  she  manage 
to  employ  herself  until  lunch-time.  After  lunch  she  had  to  \ 
to  a  sick  child  whom  she  had  promised  to  see  that  day.  It  w 
perhaps  not  unnatural  that  she  faltered  a  little  as  she  went  u 
stairs  to  get  ready.  She  felt  inclined  to  give  up  the  visit,  or 
least  to  linger  as  long  as  she  could  before  setting  out.  Howeve 
she  repressed  the  inclination.  *  Poor  little  fellow  I  How  horr 
of  me  I '  she  said  to  herself. 

When  she  came  down  she  was,  as  usual,  daintily  dresse 
She  had  never  permitted  herself,  or  had  any  desire,  to  becon 
slovenly  in  this  respect.  It  would  have  been  painful,  almo 
impossible,  to  her  to  dress  badly.  As  Helen  walked  out  of  tl 
gateway  of  Bumbraes  and  turned  to  her  right,  up  the  hill,  si 
saw  Henry  Russell  coming  towards  her.  He  was  a  hundn 
yards  off,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  his  tall  figure  and  l 
walk.  When  he  came  up  to  her  she  had  forgotten  all  her  resol 
tions,  and  her  heart  was  beating  hard,  and  her  eyes  were  almo 
afraid  to  meet  his ;  but  being  a  woman,  she  was  to  all  outwai 
appearance  cool  and  unmoved.  She  was,  in  fact,  too  cool,  U 
indifferent  in  her  manner.  She  could  not  honestly  pretend  to  1 
surprised  at  seeing  him,  and  the  want  of  surprise  made  her  see 
as  if  she  did  not  care.  *  How  are  you  ? '  she  said  as  they  me 
and  shook  hands.     *  Are  you  staying  here  ? ' 
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How  cold  it  sonnded.  How  cold  it  felt  to  him.  He  had  come 
that  day  meaning  to  tell  her  he  loved  her ;  but  he  read  indiffer- 
ence, or  rather  a  frank  and  careless  liking,  in  every  word  and 
gesture ;  and  he  recoiled  again,  proud  and  disheartened.  '  I  am 
only  here  for  a  few  days,'  he  said ;  *  I  am  staying  with  the 
Hutchinsons.' 

*  Were  you  coming  to  see  me  now  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  How  good  of  you  to  remember  me  in  my  solitude.  Will  you 
come  back  ? ' 

*  No ;  you  were  going  out.    Don't  let  me  stop  you.' 

*  I  was  only  going  to  see  one  of  my  poor  children.  I  can  go 
later.     I  did  not  fix  any  hour.' 

*  May  I  come  with  you  ? '  he  said.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be 
with  her,  and  there  would  be  no  object  in  going  back  to  her 
house  for  a  few  minutes  before  she  started  again.  Ho  could  say 
nothing  to  her  now.  How  was  he  to  know  that  the  graceful 
self-possessed  lady  who  stood  before  him  without  a  sign  of  em- 
barrassment in  her  face  was  worshipping  him  with  all  the  reckless 
passion  of  a  woman's  heart  ? 

*  Of  course,  I  shall  be  very  glad,'  she  answered ;  *  but  it  is  a 
long  way.' 

*  The  longer  the  better.    I  want  a  walk.' 

In  her  momentary  happiness  Helen  laughed  outright. 

*  Why  do  you  laugh  ? ' 

*  It  was  so  like  you.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  pay  me  a 
real  compliment,  and  then  you  spoilt  it  so  completely.' 

'I  am  afraid  I  am  not  happy  at  compliments.  Have  you 
begun  your  nursing  work  ? ' 

*  No,  not  till  next  month.  I  am  only  going  to  see  a  poor  little 
boy  who  is  ill  and  can't  leave  his  bed.  He  has  been  weakly  all 
his  life,  and  now  he  has  something  wrong  with  his  hip,  and  they 
say  it  is  hopeless,  that  he  will  always  be  a  cripple.  He  is  so  good 
and  patient,  poor  little  fellow.  His  father  is  a  labourer,  and  he 
has  no  comforts  or  pleasures.    It  seems  very  hard.' 

*  Yes ;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  such  things  are  al- 
lowed.' 

*  I  often  wonder,  but  it  must  be  made  up  to  him  some  day.' 

*  That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it ;  but  it  strikes  some  people 
— for  instance,  I  think  it  struck  your  old  enemy  Samuel  Johnson 
— in  the  opposite  sense,  as  proving  the  possibility  of  predestina- 
tion and  eternal  punishment.    One  thing  seems  not  more  unjust 
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than  the  other.'     Russeirs  mind  had  become  accnstomed 
handle  these  weighty  subjects,  and  he  used  at  times  to  pick  th( 
up  unconsciously  in  the  course  of  conversation,  in  a  way  tl 
made  one  feel  a  little  nervous. 

*  Surely  you  don't  believe  that  horrible  doctrine  ? ' 

*  No,  I  don't ;  but  logically  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
should  not  be  true.'  It  was  rather  funny.  He  had  started 
propose  to  Helen,  and  instead  of  proposing  he  was  talking  to  1 
about  eternal  damnation.  His  mind  was  not  very  quick  to 
the  ludicrous  side  of  a  thing,  but  the  incongruity  struck  him,  i 
he  went  on  with  a  smile  in  his  eyes :  *  I  certainly  don't  cling 
the  doctrine,  as  a  friend  of  mine  once  told  me  he  did.' 

*  What  did  he  mean  ? ' 

*  He  was  speaking  of  some  one  he  disliked,  and  he  said  t 
the  man  made  him  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation. 

^  I  am  glad  I  don't  hate  any  one  like  that.  It  must  make  < 
very  miserable.' 

*  I  don't  think  he  meant  it  quite  ;  but  certainly  nothing  p 
so  badly  as  hating  people.     One  sees  it  very  much  with  jeal 
men.     They  give  themselves  so  much  unnecessary  misery, 
sometimes  think  we  soldiers  are  specially  given  to  prof essic 
jealousy.' 

*  Oh,  why  ?  Surely  the  camaraderie  among  soldiers  is  j 
verbial  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  on  service  at  all  events.  But  ambition  is  the  soldi 
characteristic  too.  You  remember  how  Shakespeare  dwells 
that ;  and  though  he  can't  describe  a  fight,  he  describes  a  sol< 
to  the  life.     Ambition  is  a  dangerous  feeling.' 

*  A  man  is  not  worth  much  without  it.  Surely  it  can  be  f 
and  noble  ? ' 

*  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  can.  It  is  **  the  last  infirmit; 
noble  mind,"  but  it  is  an  infirmity.     It  is  not  noble  in  itself.' 

*  I  do  not  believe  anything  would  be  done  in  the  world  w 
out  it.' 

*  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  cause  of  many  g 
deeds  ;  perhaps  of  most.  **  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  sj 
doth  raise."  Many  men  will  do  for  ambition  what  they  will 
do  for  duty.' 

*  Then  it  must  surely  be  a  good  thing.' 

*  I  suppose  it  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  It  brings  good.  If  i 
will  not  do  great  things  for  duty's  sake,  they  had  better  do  tl 
for  their  own  sake  than  fold  their  hands  and  not  do  them  at  a 
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^  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  must  have  an  extraordinarily 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  ambition  alto- 
gether.' 

*  Perhaps ;  but  still  one  ought  not  to  require  it ;  and  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing.    I  think  one  ought  to  try  to  repress  it.' 

'  But  is  it  not  perfectly  natural  that  a  man  should  care  for  the 
good  opinion  of  his  countrymen  ? ' 

*  Perfectly  natural,  I  think,  but  not  noble.  It  is  natural  to 
wish  for  money,  or  any  other  pleasant  thing,  and  I  suppose  the 
wish  for  money  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  making  of 
England.  It  has  created  our  trade  and  our  wealth.  But  at  best 
that  does  not  make  the  wish  for  money  noble ;  and  at  worst  it 
may  be  very  ignoble  and  harmful.  Directly  one  begins  to  want 
money  very  much  one  is  apt  to  become  mean  and  unscrupulous 
in  getting  it.    It  is  the  same  with  other  things.' 

*  I  hope  that  is  not  quite  true.  I  hope  one  can  wish  for  things 
and  yet  not  do  wrong  to  get  them!' 

*  I  can  only  judge  by  what  I  feel.  I  know  that  in  my  own 
case  ambition  is  a  temptation.  On  service,  for  instance,  I  feel 
that  I  should  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  men's  lives  without  com- 
punction to  gain  my  object.' 

*  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  do  that.' 

*  Yes ;  but  one  should  only  be  able  to  do  it,  not  be  inclined  to 
do  it.' 

*I  think  you  are  too  severe  altogether.  You  expect  ideal 
strength  and  perfection.' 

*  Perhaps ;  but  personally  I  feel  that  ambition  is  bad  for  me. 
It  makes  me  unjust,  and  everything  I  should  wish  not  to  be. 
What  is  ambition  literally  ?  Going  about — to  get  on.  That  can- 
not be  noble.    A  man  should  go  straight.' 

'  But  that  may  mean  not  going  at  all.  You  can't  go  straight 
against  a  head  wind.    You  must  go  about  to  get  on.' 

*  That  is  rather  good  ;  but  you  don't  mean  it.  Getting  on  is 
not  everything  in  life,  whatever  it  may  be  at  sea.  Surely  it  will 
be  far  better  than  any  success  when  the  end  comes  a  few  years 
hence,  surely  it  is  better  always,  to  be  able  to  feel,  **  Well,  I  have 
held  my  head  up  all  through.  I  have  never  shrunk  from  a  fight, 
and  never  asked  a  favour." ' 

*  Isn't  that  rather ' 

*What?' 

*  Rather  an  ungracious  creed  V 

*  Perhaps.    Yes,  I  suppose  it  is.* 
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They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  time.    Helen's  thoug^itB  n 
going  back  over  what  they  had  said.     '  I  cannot  belieye  it  is  1 
to  be  ambitious.     I  should  be  sorry  if  any  one  I  cared  aboat  i 
not  ambitious.    If  you  have  a  strong  sense  ol  daty  jaa 
control  ambition.* 

'  Possibly.  I  daresay  it  is  better  to  have  all  the  human  qv 
ties  if  you  can  keep  them  in  order,  but  they  are  apt  to  mn  v 
with  you.' 

*  I  am  sure  it  is  better  to  have  them.  They  all  mean  f o 
Some  men  may  have  too  much  force,  but  I  am  sure  most  i 
have  too  little.* 

They  went  on  together  until  they  came  to,  the  sick  ch 
house.     *  May  I  come  back  for  you  ? '  Bnssell  said. 

*  Have  you  nothing  else  to  do  ?  * 

'  No,  nothing.    How  long  shall  you  be  ? ' 

'  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour.* 

Poor  little  Tom  Barrett  f  o^d  his  visit  very  short  that  < 
and  Helen  felt  guilty,  and  promised  him  another.  Ambition 
eternal  punishment  are  curiously  interesting  subjects  in  cer 
circumstances.  When  Helen  came  out  Bussell  was  waiting 
her. 

*  I'm  not  late,  am  I  ? '  she  said. 

*  No ;  very  punctual.     How  is  the  child  ? ' 

*Just  the  same,  poor  little  fellow.  He  is  so  cheerful 
good.  I  think  he  is  really  glad  at  the  idea  of  dying.  He  t 
and  asks  questions  about  it  exactly  as  other  children  do  al 
some  delightful  place  they  are  going  to.  He  looks  upon  it  i 
ply  as  falling  asleep,  to  wake  in  a  wonderful  bright  land  w 
he  will  have  perfect  happiness  for  ever.' 

*  Which  I  suppose  you  have  taught  him  to  believe.' 

*  I  have  tried  to  help  in  teaching  it  him.' 

*  It  is  a  grand  belief  for  those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  1 
it.' 

*  You  speak  as  if  you  did  not  believe  it  yourself.' 

*  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  did  not  believe  it,  or  someti 
like  it.  But  I  do  find  it  very  difficult  to  realise  such  a  t] 
practically,  as  that  child  does.' 

Helen  was  silent,  and  he  went  on :  *  Who  would  not  reali 
if  he  could  ?  It  would  make  everything  so  easy.  That  kin< 
faith  gives  one  a  backbone  that  nothing  else  can  give.  "1 
did  the  martyrs  die,  I  see,  little  to  lose  and  muckle  to  win." ' 

*  That  is  a  very  low  view  of  martyrdom,  isn't  it  ? ' 
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*  Perhaps ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  logical  view.  However,  it  is 
no  use  talking  about  logical  views  in  religious  matters.  Logic 
only  seems  to  me  to  bring  one  up  against  a  blank  wall.' 

*  I  don't  understand  you.' 

'  I  mean,  for  example,  that  so  far  as  my  logic  goes  I  can  find 
no  sufficient  ground,  believing  in  the  existence  of  the  human 
will.  I  cannot  get  out  of  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  all  our 
actions  are  made  out  to  be  the  result  of  external  forces  acting  on 
a  given  nature.' 

'  I  never  could  believe  that.  It  always  seemed  to  me  a  mere 
trick  of  words,  that  clever  people  must  be  able  to  expose.' 

*I  don't  believe  it  either  in  reality.  My  instinct  revolts 
against  it.  I  was  only  saying  that  logic,  my  logic  at  least,  lands 
me  there,  however  hard  I  try.' 

'  Have  you  not  a  right  to  fall  back  on  instinct  if  reason  leads 
you  into  impossible  positions  ? ' 

*That  is  what  I  have  thought.  You  cannot  solve  the  com- 
monest question  of  human  conduct  by  pure  reasoning, — ^at  least 
I  cannot.  For  instance,  my  reason  does  not  tell  me  clearly  when 
it  is  justifiable  to  deceive,  or  how  much  we  ought  to  give  in 
charity.  One  has  to  rely  on  something  other  than  reason  in 
these  matters.  Perhaps  we  were  meant  to  see  that  our  reason  is 
insufficient  with  regard  to  the  greatest  matter  of  all,  and  that  we 
must  rely  on  something  else  there  also.  But  one  feels  that  that 
argument  is  dangerous.  It  may  be  merely  a  shrinking  from  the 
truth  in  favour  of  what  is  pleasant,  or  a  soft  of  unconscious  at- 
tempt to  "hedge,"  to  keep  on  the  orthodox  side  in  case  of  acci- 
dents.   Besides,  different  men  seem  to  have  different  instincts.' 

*  It  must  be  very  miserable  not  to  feel  sure.  I  can't  reason  it 
out,  and  yet  I  feel  as  sure  of  free  will  and  a  future  state  and 
Christianity  as  I  do  that  I  am  alive.' 

*  I  am  not  miserable.  I  do  not  disbelieve.  I  feel  sure  there 
is  an  omnipotent  and  just  deity.  I  only  cannot  understand  and 
clearly  realise.    I  wish  I  could.' 

Helen  longed  to  be  able  to  help  him,  but  she  knew  that  she 
could  not.  He  must  work  it  out  for  himself,  and  she  felt  sure  he 
would  in  the  end.  Still,  it  was  a  distress  to  her.  *  I  wish  I  could 
help  you,'  she  said  gently.  Russell  saw  that  she  was  interested 
and  sorry  now,  and  for  an  instant  he  was  tempted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  to  try  whether  he  could  not  win  her  through  her  pity 
and  faith.  It  was  only  for  an  instant.  His  pride  recoiled  from 
the  hypocrisy  of  such  an  attempt 
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*1  wiiE*i  mnnp  iwbh  far  bcr/  lie  said  to  hiiwrif,  *■  and  I  n 
dtfcmit  ber  ^lehof  if  1  can  be^  11'' 

Tiipr  wbkiHi  on  far  a  xxxnp  in  oknoe.  Tliej  bad  setUe 
mnsn  linmf-  in  ilif  mvl  and  1^17  were  noir  in  the  road  w 
ItNidf  Irnm  Aiumu^  Cove  tIitoiu^  the  &)lds  to  the  Meadfoot  be 
Ti>  Tipn  and  Infu  cm  ihe  loD^de^  theire  iras  some  goise  in  I 
fuizEL  Btif (irt'  thorn  laT  the  haj  and  Berrr  Head.  A  she^ 
osme  rmmnig  doim  iFom  a  £fiLd  on  their  left  and  barked  at 
idio  t{K^  m*  nntifle :  bm  ii  tnzned  their  thon^ts.  *•  Let  m 
vp  cm  the  MH,^  IUismiD  sadd.  *ire  oog^  to  haTe  a  bean 
Tieir  1  f*-daT/ 

Jhp\  iraJkf^  igt  to  Bekm'^  faTonrite  speft  and  stopped. 
sam  was>  irajm  and  briphi^    Thert  wt&  haidly  any  wind, 
wbas  there  KVi  iras^  off  sbare.    HeDen  thought  of  the  first 
ther  had  Ktood  thene  to^rcoher  in  Febraaiy ;  of  the  waves  h 
in£:  on  the  font  of  the  I^ai^her^  and  radng  into  the  month  0 
bar.    ]^aw  ihe  wia  was  oahn,  and  the  rocks  bdow  showed 
pile  ihrtm^  ihe  oktar  still  water^  no  longer  churned  into  f oa 
brea^«c&    Two  F^esnd}  &;hing-boats.  which  had  taken  shelt 
Torba J  from  the  dOJotb-west  gales,  were  now  going  ont  a 
Helen  knew  them  of  old  by  thdr  dirty  white  canvas,  their 
bowsprits  and  beavr  biuld.     It  was  a  Saturday,  and  the  Bri: 
trawlers  were  oomiiii:  in-    There  were  a  dozen  or  more  nu 
for  Benr  Head,  with  the  sim  on  their  tan  sails.     Two  stea 
were  stiU  lying  under  the  point.    There  had  been  a  number 
until  the  day  before.     They  looked  very  high  out  of  the  i^ 
*  Our  modem  steamers  are  Terr  ugly/  Helen  said.     '  How  be 
f ul  a  fleet  of  old  men-of-war  would  have  looked  sailing  inti 
bay:' 

*  Yes ;  and  it  is  so  short  a  time  since  the  days  of  the  t 
deckers.  It  is  not  seventy  years  since  Napoleon  was  lyin| 
there  in  the  Northumberland.     What  a  tragedy  that  was  ! ' 

Helen  woke  up  from  her  dream  of  white  sails  and  broads 
'  Ah,  do  you  admire  him  too  ? '  she  said.  ^  He  has  always  hs 
overpowering  fascination  for  me.  If  I  had  been  a  man  I  ^ 
have  followed  him  anywhere.  It  was  like  the  French  to  d 
him  after  he  had  carried  their  Eagles  into  every  capital  in  Eu 
And  now  they  can  find  no  insult  too  great  for  his  memory, 
are  not  worthy  of  him,  and  never  were.' 

*  I  don't  think  you  are  quite  fair.  His  victories  end© 
bringing  the  allied  armies  into  Paris,  and  the  French  had  suf 
terribly,  and  were  very  weary  of  war.    Besides,  though  he  t 
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great  soldier,  he  was  not  admirable  in  some  ways.    He  was  selfish 
and  unscrupulous,  and  in  some  ways,  I  think,  very  mean.' 

*  I  suppose  you  are  thinking  of  Josephine  ;  but  if  she  really 
cared  for  him  she  must  have  been  glad  to  stand  out  of  his  way.' 

*  That  does  not  excuse  him,  rather  the  contrary.  But  I  always 
felt  the  attraction  too.  He  dealt  with  great  things,  and  his 
character  and  his  times  are  intensely  interesting  to  me.' 

'  Could  he  have  been  what  he  was  without  ambition  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  you  are  very  happy  there.  If  ever  there  was  a 
case  in  which  ambition  brought  evil  on  the  world  it  was  his.  I 
never  denied  that  ambition  was  a  force.  I  said  it  was  a  danger- 
ous force.  He  bought  his  glory  very  dear,  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation.' 

*The  nation  shared  his  glory.  Of  course  they  had  to  pay 
something  for  it.    I  do  not  think  they  were  much  to  be  pitied.' 

'  Don't  speak  like  that.  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  say  those 
flippant  things.' 

*  Colonel  Russell  I ' 

*  I  don't ;  it  is  not  like  you.  You  do  not  know  how  horrible 
war  is,  or  you  could  not.' 

*  You  a  soldier  and  say  that  ? ' 

*  I  say  it  just  because  I  am  a  soldier,  and  have  seen  war.  I 
don't  think  I  feel  very  strongly  about  men  being  killed.  They  must 
die,  and  it  makes  little  difference  whether  they  die  a  few  years 
sooner  or  later.  But  the  misery  inflicted  on  innocent  women 
and  children,  and  the  pain  and  disease  and  suffering  of  all  kinds 
which  a  great  war  involves,  are  something  very  awful.  Nations 
have  to  go  through  it,  and  I  believe  occasional  war  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  nation's  character,  but  it  is  a  horrible  necessity. 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  at.' 

Helen  felt  wounded  ;  he  might  have  spared  her  that, — ^her  of 
all  women ;  but  she  answered  humbly  enough  :  '  I  did  not  mean 
to  laugh  at  war.  At  all  events  he  has  left  a  splendid  example  of 
what  a  man  can  do  by  force  of  brain  and  will  and  courage.' 

*•  And  unscrupulousness.' 

Helen  was  silent. 

After  a  time  Russell  said :  *  Do  you  think  his  career  is  one  to 
make  men  ambitious  ? ' 

'  Yes,  more  so  than  any  in  history.  If  not,  what  career  could 
do  so?' 

*  I  am  not  sure.    I  think  it  has  the  opposite  effect  on  me.    It 

used  to  fill  my  head  with  dreams ;  but  now  when  I  think  of  the 
^  2  1 
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yjob^  ietllj£?7  tdtofs  vauqasnssz  xjurm:  znd  ^on^  anon-  M 

'^joj^  rjoaaat  -wibsaL  s  taLJBd  tsstoey.  lo  lie  flnc'  of  in 

IJBM  ttcot^    fie  ifwBrr.Wrftf!  dsiEadsns  in  bsDdf&k.' 

Ii  tcwmji  reKBcas  me  to  ^dmi^  erf 


'  Vlutt  a  Eadkaul  JOB 

^5^/.  laaxKK:  tet  I 
of  Uk  fvorl    And  tiief 
«nKL      I    tan    nercr 
Bey/ 

« It  WM  DOt  mndi  worm  dmi  shoodn^  the  Dne  d'Eng^ 
if  as  UmL  But  I  naed  to  tod  toaedj  »  yon  do ;  and  even  i 
all  m J  lympatlij  it  with  Xapoleoii,  tboa^  mj  reason  is  agai 
bioL  One  eamiot  beip  feeling  deefdy  for  him  when  one  thi 
of  the  eontiast  between  his  former  gieatneBB  and  his  misen 
MfAitade  sad  death  at  St  Helena ;  thoog^  I  have  no  donfat  1 
Irish  traiUv*  OHeaca  made  things  out  mnch  wofse  than  t 
were/ 

*  You  are  always  hard  on  the  Irish.    Do  you  think  it  is  fai 
'  Perhaps  not.    Bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  L 

are  traitors,  who  ought  to  be  shot ;  and  I  believe  O'Meara ' 
one  of  them.' 

Helen  went  back  to  her  Emperor.  *  At  all  events,'  she  » 
*  if  I  were  French  1  should  be  very  proud  of  Napoleon.' 

*  Do  you  never  think  of  the  other  side  of  the  question  ? 
seems  U)  mo  that  we  have  more  reason  to  be  proud  than  any  c 
Nothing  the  French  did  for  him  was  so  fine  as  our  stand  agai 
him,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  when  all  Europe  was  at  his  fi 
and  wo  were  a  little  nation  of  ten  millions  of  men.  It  alw 
rejoices  me  to  think  how  we  **  pestilent  islanders  "  went  on  fi^ 
ing,  witli  our  old  contempt  for  numbers  and  prestige,  harden 
our  hearts  as  things  grew  worse,  and  never  giving  in.' 

*  Yes  ;  it  was  grand.  I  wonder  whether  we  should  fight  ] 
that  still.  I  get  frightened  sometimes  at  what  one  hears  \ 
roads  about  the  mob.  I  think  it  would  break  my  heart  if 
(liHgraood  ourselves  and  gave  in  to  an  enemy,  and  sank  as  Sf 
and  Holland  have  done.' 

*  Don't  lot  those  doubts  come  to  you,'  Kussell  said,  and  a£ 
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spoke  his  head  went  up  and  his  eyes  were  alight  with  enthusiasm. 
'  Englishmen  are  the  same  as  they  always  were, — the  best  fighting 
race  in  the  world,  the  only  civilised  race  that  really  loves  a  fight. 
I  should  feel  there  was  nothing  worth  living  for  if  I  did  not 
believe  in  the  future  of  England.  People  talk  of  a  democracy 
not  fighting.  Was  there  ever  any  finer  fighting  since  the  world 
began  than  the  fighting  in  the  American  War  ?  Think  how  they 
set  their  teeth  and  stuck  to  it  on  both  sides, — Lincoln  and  Davis, 
and  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  Jackson  and  Lee,  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  in  the  blue  and  the  gray  who  fell  into  line 
as  the  war  went  on.  The  fighting  blood  was  just  as  strong  in 
them  as  it  was  in  their  ancestors  two  hundred  years  before.  It 
warms  my  heart  to  read  of  them  all,  with  their  English  names, 
and  English  speech,  and  English  ways,  and  dogged  English 
pluck ;  and  I  feel  as  proud  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  I  do  of  the 
Union  Jack.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  all  the  empty 
places  of  the  earth  will  be  filled  with  Englishmen,  banded 
together  for  good  against  the  world.  I  wish  there  were  more 
room  for  the  race  to  spread.  There  is  no  other  to  compare  with 
it,  none.  Only  Englishmen  must  believe  in  themselves,  and 
Englishwomen  must  believe  in  us.'  He  stopped,  with  a  look  of 
slight  confusion,  and  turned  away.  *  I  am  really  unpardonable,' 
he  said.     *  You  must  not  get  me  on  that  subject.' 

But  she  broke  in  impetuously.  *  Ah,  don't  be  ashamed  of  it ! 
I  wish  all  Englishmen  were  like  you.  I  should  have  no  fear 
then.' 

Something  in  the  ring  of  her  voice  caught  his  ear,  and  he 
turned  and  looked  at  her.  A  deep  flush  sprang  to  her  face  and 
crimsoned  her  neck  and  ears,  and  her  eyes  fell ;  but  for  an 
instant  he  had  met  the  look  in  them,  and  it  had  been  enough. 
A  tide  of  unexpected  joy  flooded  his  heart.  *  My  darling ! '  he 
said,  with  a  sudden  vehement  pride  and  wonder,  and  she  did  not 
rebuke  him.  Then,  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  taking  what 
was  his  own,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  little  gloved  hands  that 
were  crossed  beside  him  :  *  My  darling  !  look  at  me.' 

She  hesitated,  and  then  looked  up  obediently  into  the  glad, 
strong  face  above  her,  and  he  knew  he  could  do  with  her  what  he 
would. 

It  was  no  place  to  stay  now,  and  he  said,  *  Let  us  go  on.  I 
may  come  home  with  you  for  a  little  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  she  said  ;  and  as  she  turned  she  looked  at  the  sea,  and 
the  rocks  in  the  calm  water,   and  the  long   blue  line  of  Berry 
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EEefld.    The  wiwle  pictoie  ittmird  iCKif  oa  her  Ikkh  in  edoi 
thaL  would  never  Cade. 

Tbej  did  hoc  aay  nmeh  m  ther  wsLlked  on :  bat  vhcn  die  di 
of  Eden's  dzavizi^-coom  had  dosed  upon  dkem  she  nndexsUM 
what  ifae  had  dhnlj  snapeeted  bef ixe,  the  depcfa.  of  fierr  pass 
that  gnderiay  chat  gniTe  eitaior.  It  afanost  frightened  her,  1 
it  was  a  verj  happy  fear. 

When  he  had  gone  the  tboo^  eame  over  her  that  she  1 
gr7«n  heneif  away  miaitfcpd  *•  I  don't  care,'  she  sud  to  herae 
*  he  does  love  me.' 

Her  lelf -aorrender  waa  too  eompkte  and  jqyfnl  to  kave  i 
room  for  shame.  Perisape  it  even  increaaed  her  hairiness  to  i 
that  she  had  laid  her  heart  at  his  feet  He  was  so  big  and  noi 
What  was  she  that  she  shookl  think  of  having  lowered  bersi 
She  was  not  worthy  to  be  his  slave.  ^  He  said  he  would  ne 
ask  a  favoor/  she  thoo^bt ;  ^  I  am  g)ad  he  never  asked  it,  e 
from  me.'  The  shame  might  have  come  later  if  he  had  b 
other  than  he  was,  bot  she  was  safe  with  him.  The  stn 
natoies  among  men  have  the  womanly  quality  of  loving  m( 
not  less,  becaose  they  are  loved. 

That  nig^t  Helen  told  the  one  real  friend  she  had  near  1 
Rex  knew  already,  and  was  inclined  to  disapprove.  Old  Pow 
not  know,  and  was  much  too  respectful  to  show  any  signs 
curiosity ;  but  she  had  seen  Henry  Russell  leave  the  house,  j 
there  was  something  in  Helenas  eyes  and  manner  that  nighl 
dinner  which  was  unusuaL  Pow  longed  to  see  Helen  happy,  j 
she  was  attracted  by  the  tall,  soldierly  man,  with  his  courte 
ways  and  look  of  command.    Her  hopes  rose. 

After  dinner  Helen  sat  playing  quietly  to  herself.     The  ha] 
ness  in  her  heart  was  welling  up  in  music.     She  played  on 
an  hour  or  more,  and  then  she  rang  the  bell.    Pow  came  up  1 
self  as  usual,  and  found  Helen  standing  by  the  fire.     ^  Shut 
door,  Pow,'  she  said,  *  and  come  here.' 

Power  obeyed. 

*  Pow,  I  have  got  something  to  tell  you.' 

*  Have  you,  ma'am  ?    I  hope  it's  something  good.' 

The  little  brown  eyes  were  dancing  with  pleasure.  She  cc 
see  it  was  ^  something  good. ' 

*  It  is  something  very  good,  Pow.  I  am  the  happiest  woi 
in  the  whole  world,  and  I  felt  I  could  not  go  to  bed  witl 
tolling  you.     Now  you  know,  don't  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,  ma'am,  I  am  so  glad  1    I  am  so  glad ! '    Her  voice 
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trembling,  and  the  brown  eyes  looked  up  at  Helen  with  a  pathetic 
glory  of  tenderness  and  love. 

*  There  is  no  one  else  to  wish  me  joy,  Pow — no  one  but  Rex, 
and  he  is  cross.    You  might  give  me  a  kiss,  I  think.  ^ 

And  Helen  stooped  to  the  little  white  head  before  her,  and 
old  Pow's  trembling  hands  held  hers,  and  old  Pow's  kiss  fell  on 
her  forehead.  *  Eh,  ma^am,  I  am  so  glad !  I  am  so  glad  I  God 
bless  you,  dear  ma^am  I ' 


CHAPTER  LII 

AT  LAST 

Henby  Russell  and  Helen  were  married  a  few  weeks  later. 

When  Lady  Mary  heard  of  the  marriage,  her  heart  grew  hard 
against  Guy's  wife.  To  forget  him  so  soon,  when  he  had  given 
up  all  for  her  sake,  and  gone  to  his  death  for  her  I  Lady  Mary 
hated  her  with  a  fierce  hatred,  and  believed  that  she  did  well  to 
be  angry.  Poor  Lady  Mary,  hers  is  a  sad  life  now,  and  her  face 
shows  it. 

Another  woman  heard  of  the  marriage  too,  and  wept  bitterly. 
*  Oh,  how  could  she  !  How  could  she  I  Why  did  she  take  him 
from  me  if  she  did  not  love  him  ? ' 

And  yet  Helen  had  loved  him  well.  Was  her  whole  life  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  memory  of  his  ?  Was  she  to  have  no  happi- 
ness in  all  the  years  to  come?  Should  her  heart  have  been 
incapable  of  another  love  ?  Yes  ?  Well,  yes  perhaps ;  but 
Nature  says  plain,  No.  These  things  have  been  and  are,  and 
will  be  still,  so  long  as  earth  endures. 

Hugh  Dale  understood,  though  his  loyal  heart  was  sore  for  a 
time.  *  I  never  thought  she  would  marry  again,'  he  said.  *  Poor 
old  Guy  !  That  long  staff-college  prig  too.'  But  he  got  over  his 
first  feeling  of  indignation.  After  all  she  was  a  dear  woman, 
and  he  was  a  fine  soldier ;  and  you  could  not  wish  her  to  be 
alone  all  her  life. 

And  Mrs.  Aylmer  understood.  Knowing  her  views  about 
these  matters,  Helen  had  found  it  hard  to  write  to  her ;  and  at 
first  she  found  it  hard  to  answer,  but  her  answer  in  the  end  was 
very  gentle  and  loving.  Helen  knew  that  she  had  not  lost  her 
friend. 

It  was  a  happy  marriage.     Henry  Russell  makes  more  friends 
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now,  and  fewer  enemies.  He  is  as  detennined  as  ever,  but  less 
proud,  less  unbending,  more  conciliatory.  That  he  owes  to  his 
wife. 

And  she  owes  him  more,  she  thinks,  than  she  can  ever  repay. 
It  seems  to  her  that  as  the  little  Swallow  came  that  autumn 
evening  out  of  the  fierce  buffeting  of  the  wind  and  sea  into  the 
shelter  of  gray  Pendennis,  so  she  has  come  from  the  storms  and 
sorrows  of  life  safe  into  the  shelter  of  that  great  constant  love. 
All  is  well  with  her  at  last. 


THE  END 
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Scenes  and  Gharaoters; 

Chantry  House. 

A  Modem  Telemaohns. 

Bye-Words. 

Beechcroft  at  Rockstone. 

More  Bywords. 

A  Biopnted  Ghangeling. 

The  Little  Duke. 

The  Lances  of  Lynwopd. 

The  Prince  and  the  Page. 

P's  and  Q's,  and  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful 

Globe. 
The  Two  Penniless  Princesses. 
That  Stick. 


An  Old  Woman's  Outlook. 
By  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 


Seekers  after  God. 

Eternal  Hope. 

The  Fall  of  Man. 

The  Witness  of  History  to  Ghrlst. 

The  Silence  and  Voices  of  God. 

In  the  Days  of  thy  Youth. 


Saintly  Workers. 
Ephphatha. 
MercyCand  Judgments 
Sermons  and  Addresses  DeUvered  In 
America. 


.  By  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE. 
Sermons  Preached  In  Lincoln's  Inn  OhapeL    In  6  vols. 


Ohrlstmas  Day  and  Other  Sermons. 

Theological  Essays. 

Prophets  and  Kings. 

Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers. 

The  Gospel  of  the  KtDgdom  of  Heaven. 

Gospel  of  St.  John. 


Epistle'of  St.  John. 

Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Friendship  of  Books. 

Social  Morality. 

Prayer  Book  and  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice. 


MAOMILLAN  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET, 

STRAND,  LONDON. 


50.7.93. 
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A     CLASSIFIED 

CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

IN    GENERAL    LITERATURE 


MACMILLAN   AND   CO. 

BEDFORD   STREET,   STRAND,   LONDON,    W.' 
Fvrpurdy  Educatiattol  If  oris  sit  Macmiliah  AND  Co.'s  Eduiotio; 


1 

I 


AORIOVLTDRE. 


FRAN  KLAND  (Prof.  P.  F.).— A  Hiuj 

Cr.  Byo.    71.  id. 
LAURIE  (A.  P.).— Ti!H  Fmd  of  Pi 

NICHOLLS  (H.  A.  A.)— TeuT  Bo 

TlOPICAL  ACSICULTURE.      Cr.  BvO. 

TANNER  (Htor?).— : 


,    G  ALTON    (Frai 


-  FUJCEB  PWNTS.      Svo. 


M'LENNAN   (J.    F.).— Ti 


ASATOimr,  HiUnlUL    [SnVsii 
ANTHKOPOLOOY. 


DAWK  INS  (Fro) 


FINCK  (Heoi 

Pbrsohai.  B 

KSON(L.)ar 


e  and  Rclatkuuhip, 


O  ALTON  (Fimcis).— Emglii 


Album,  11  Rciisls  or  Heigtu,  Wsighl,  ud 
oCbu  AathiopomFlzicU  ObtorvBtioDt,  pod  * 
Record  of  IUDeuu.4tG.  jj.6^— Ol<ri[bC>nl> 
of  Wool  /«  Tmins  Coloiu  Viilon.    41.  td. 


ipleLed  bf  i>ONAtA 


MONTELIUS— ' 
By°Prof 


TYLOR  ^^B^,-*'""f5"«"- 
WESTERUARCK(Dr.Edwud).— Tn 

TORVOrilDMAHMARIOAaS.     Wilh  Pr 

■     -r.  A.  R.  Wal 


WlLSON(SbDi 
ofScoti.-  — 


..      PREHIeTaBIcAHHAIl 

Jluuued.  a  vols.  Svo,  361. 

iTORic  Man  ;  Raeardiet  into  tlu 
igiD  oi  Civiliution  in  lbs  Old  uit  Nw 
3tl<I.    Illustnied.    i  vols,    Sve.    }£i 
The RiCHT Hard:  LErT-MAHi»i»na^ 


41.  «^ 

UnTQUITIES. 

\S,l  ^o  AHTH.OFOLOGT.) 

ATKINSON  (R«.  J.  C.).-Forty  ■ 
A  Moorland  Pakish.  Eil  qr.  Sv< 
ux.—IUnil^Ud  Edilum.    lu.  dc 

BURN   (RoberlV— RowAB  LiTBiiA 


DILETTANTI 


«h.oriAji.thcHt,r 


S     PUBUCA. 


Sculpt  USB :  Ecyt- 


ANTIQUITIES— ASTRONOMY. 


AlSnUQViTlBB—amttMued. 

DVLK  (Louis).— Studies  op  thb  Gods  im 
Gkkecb  at  cbktain  Sanctuakibs  SB- 
CBNTLT ExcAVATBD.  Ext.cr.8Ta  is.6d.nitL 

FOWLER  (W.  W.).— The  City-State  of 
THE  Greeks  and  Romans.    Cr.  8va    sr. 

GARDNER  (Percy).— Samos  and  Samiam 
Coins  :  An  Essay.    Bvo.    7s.  6d. 

GOW  (J.,  Litt.D.).— A  Companion  to  School 
Classics.  Illostrated.  3rd  EcL  Cr.  Svo.  6f. 

HARRISON  (Miss  Jane)  and  VERRALL 
(Mrs.).— Mythology  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Athens.  Illostrated.  Cr.  8vo.  z6f« 

HELLENIC  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS 
— Excavations  at  Megalopolis,  1890 — 
1891.  By  Messrs.  E.  A  Gardner,  W. 
LoRiNG,  G.  C.  Richards,  and  W.  J.  >Vood- 
HOUSE.  With  an  Architectural  Description 
by  R.  W.  Schultz.    4to.    as*. 

Ecclesiastical  Sites  in  Isauria  (Cili- 

ciA  Trachea).    By  the  Rev.  A  C.  Iiead« 
LAM.     Imp.  4to.     5^. 

LANCIANI  (Prof.  R.).— Ancient  Rome  in 
ms  Light  of  Recent  Discoybkies.  410.  •41. 

Pagan  and  Christian  Rome.  4to.  245. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.X— A  Primer  of 
Greek  Antiquities.    z8mo.    xs. 

•X—  Social  Life  in  Greece  from  Hombr 
TO  Menander.    6th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    91. 

~—  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Grbbcb.    II* 
lustrated.    3rd  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.    xos,  6d. 
{Set  also  History,  p.  zz.) 

NEWTON  (Sir  C.  T.).— Essays  on  Art  and 
Archeology.    8vo.    las.  6d, 

SCHUCHHARDT(C.).— Dr.  Schlibmann's 
Excavations  AT  Troy,  Tiryns,  Mycenae, 
Orchomenos,  Ithaca,  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Knowledge.  Trans,  by  Eugenie 
Sellers.  Preface  by  Walter  Leap,  Litt.D. 
Illustrated.    Bvo.    xSs.  net. 

STRANG  FORD.  (,Set  Voyages  &  Tratbls.) 

WALDSTEIN  (C.).— Catalogue  of  Casts 
IN  the  Museum  op  Classical  Archeo- 
logy, Cambridge.  Crown  Bvo.  xs.6d, — 
Large  Paper  Ekiition.    Small  4to.    5^. 

WHITE  (Gilbert^   (.S"rr  Natural  History.) 

WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.).— A  Primer  op  Ro- 
man Antiquities.    xBmo.    xs. 

ARCHiBOLOOT.    {See  Antiquities.) 

ARCHITECTUBE. 

FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— History  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells.  Cr.  Bvo. 
3^.  6d. 

HULL  (E.). — A  Treatise  on  Ornamental 
AND  Building  Stones  op  Great  Britain 
and  Foreign  Countries.    8vo.    im. 

MOORE  (Prof.  C.  H.).— The  Development 
AND  Character  op  Gothic  Architec- 
ture.    Illustrated.     Med.  Bvo.    xZs. 

PENROSE  (F.  C.X    {Set  Antiquities.) 

STEVENSON  (J.   J.).— House   Architec- 
ture.    With    Illustrations,     a    vols.    Roy. 
ivo.     iSs.  each.— Vol.  I.  Architect\3be  *, 
Vol.  11.  House  Planning. 
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{Set  tUso  Music.) 
4RT    AT    HOME     SERIES.     Edited  br 
W.  J.  LoFTiB,  B.A.     Or.  8vo. 
Thb  Bedroom  and   Boudoir.    By  Lviy 

Barker,    u.  6d. 
Nebdlbworic.     By  Elizabeth  Glabtib. 

Illostrated.    ».  td. 
Music  in  thb  Housb.     By  John  Huuas. 

4th  edit.    9s.  6d. 
The    Dining-Room.       By   Mrs.   Lovm. 

With  Illustrations,     and  Edit.    2s.  6d. 
Amateur  Theatricals.     By  Waltbr  H. 

Pollock  and  Lady  Pollock.    Ulnstratad 

by  Kate  Grbbnawat.     u.  6d. 

ATKINSON  0-  B.).— An  Art  Tour  to 
Northern  Capitals  of  Europb.  Bva  im. 

BURN  (RobertX    (5*^  Antiquitibs.) 

CARR  (J.  ComynsX— Papbrs  on  Art.  D. 
8va    ^.6d, 

COLLIER  (Hon.  John). — ^A  Primbr  of  An. 
zBino.    xs. 

COOK  (E.  T.).— A  P0PU1.AR  Handbook  to 
the  National  Gallbrt.  Inclodinff  Nota 
collected  from  the  Works  of  BftrTRusEii. 
|rd  Edit.  Cr.  Bvo,  half  moroooo.  14A— 
Large  paper  Edition,  asocopies.  a  y<iis.  Bva 

DELAMOTT£(Prof.  P.  H.).~A  BBGonm's 
Drawing-Book.    Cr.  Bvo.    3^.  6d, 

ELLIS  (Tristraml- Skbtching  from  Na* 
TURE.  Illustr.  by  H.  Stact  Marks,  RJU 
and  the  Author,   and  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.   3*.  6d, 

HAMERTON  (P.  G.).~Thoughts  about 
Art.    New  Edit.    Or.  Bvo.     8f  •  6d, 

HOOPER(W.H.)and  PHILLIPS (W.C).- 
A  Manual  op  Marks  on  Pottbrt  akd 
Porcelain.    z6mo.    4s.  6d. 

HUNT  (W.X— Talks  about  Art.  With  a 
Letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  BarL,  R.A 
Cr.  Bvo.    y.  td. 

HUTCHINSON  (G.  W,  C.).— Some  Hints 
ON  Learning  to  Draw.    Roy.  Bvo.    Zs.6d. 

LECTURES  ON  ART.  By  Rbgd.  Stuait 
Poole,  Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  E  J- 
Povnter,  R.A.,  J.  T.  MicklbthwaitBi 
and  William  Morris.    Cr.  Bvo.    41.  td 

NEWTON  (Sir  C.  T.).—{Se€  Antiquities.) 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.X— -Essays  on  Art. 

Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.    ts. 
PATER  (WA— The  Renaissance:  Stodlet 

b  Art  and  Poetry.  4th  Edit.  Cr.  Bvo.  xos.U. 

PROPERT  (J.  Lumsden).— A  History  of 
Miniature  Art.  Illustrated.  Super  roy. 
4to.3/.  i3«.  td. — Bound  in  vellum.  4/.  x^r.  & 

TURNERS  LIBER  STUDIORUM:  A 
Description  and  a  Catalogue.  By  W.  6. 
Rawlinson.    Med.  Bva     lax.  td, 

TYRWHITT  (Rev.  R.  St.  JohnX— Ooi 
Sketching  Club.  5th Edit.  Cr.  Bvo.  js.id. 

WYATT  (Sir  M.  Digby).— Fine  Art:  A 
Sketch  of  its  History,  Theory,  Practice,  sod 
Application  to  Industry.    Bvo.     5^. 

ASTBONOMT. 

AIRY  (Sir  G.  B.).— Popular   Astronomt. 

Illustrated.    7th  Edit.    Fcp.  Bvo.    4^.  td 
Gravitation.  ^  An  Elementary  ExplRna* 

\Xotx  0I  \Xv^  '^rvTio:^^  ?«.TtAicbations  in  the 


ATLASES— BIOGRAPHY. 


CLARK  (L.jK,d  SAIltERlH.).-THB  St*ii 

CROSS  LEV    <E.),    GLEDHILL   (I.),   mud 
WILSON  (J-  M.>~A  Hahdboou  of  Dod- 

COF»RCT10N5    TD    THB     HaHOBOOIT     OF 

DoDBU  Stabs,    i-o.    ii. 
rORBES  (PidT.  Cedtec).— The  Tbahsit  of 

V«iiDs,    Illustratsd.    C,.  ?vo.    ji.  Sd. 
OODFRAY     (Hugh).  — An      Elbhbbtahv 

A  THATISE   ON   ASTBOHOHV,  FOR  THB 


Sta>.Ga;™g  PastanoPbebbht.    Ei- 

rded  tram  Nolei  witb  tbe  uristanci  oT 
H.  SEABiaKE.    Roy.  Svo.    iii. 

tODGE(O.J.).-P.OSEE»SOFSciKNCE.     Ei. 

er.  BvQ.    71. 6rf. 
KILLER  IR.  Kalliy}.— Thb  Romancb  or 
AiTioHOMT.    iDd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    is-  f^- 


S.iiti 


^ 


ABBOTT  (I 


CAB  Cab 


AGASSIZ  [Loa-a\:  His  Ltfe  a»d  Cobhbs- 

ALBEMARLE  (Earl  of).— Fifty  Yeaks  at 
MvLiFB,  3rd  Edit.,  Kvbed.  Cr.Sro.  ji.U. 

ALFRED    THE    GREAT.      Ev    Thohai  _ 
Hughes.    Ci.  Syo.    fir.  1 


M1EL(H.F.1-ThbJoo 


alIht 


HUMPHKI  Wabd.  9DdEd.  Cr.Bvo.  Gi,^ 
ANDREWS  (Dr,  Thomas).   (Sw  Phvsics.) 
ARNAULD,  ANCELIQUE.    By  Fbahcu 

Martin.    Cr.  Bvo.    41.6J. 
ARTEVELDE.      James   and   Pkilif   yah 

AsTEVKLDE.  ByW.J.AsHLBV.  Cr.Bvo.  61. 
BACON  (Franci.):  Am  Ac 


BARNES.  Life  OF  William  Barme 

and  PWILOLOCIST.      By  his  DRUghti 

BAiTBaC'Leadir  Scott '1.  Cr.lvo. 
BERLIOZ   (Hectoi):    Autobiograc 

Tms.byR.SE.HoLMEs.  ivols.  Ct.l 
BERNARD  ISt.).    The  1 


IS  Lin 


BIOGRAPHY. 


BIOGRAPHT— am/Mwci^ 

CARSTARES  (Wm.):   A  Charactbr  and 

Career  op  the  Revolutionary  Epoch 
(1649—1715).    By  R.  H.  Story.    8yo.    xu. 

CAVOUR.    (See  Select  Biography,  p.  6.) 

CHATTERTON:  A  Story  of  the  Year 
1770.  By  Prof.  David  Masson.  Cr.  8vo.  5*. 

A  Biographical  Study.   By  Sir  Daniel 

Wilson.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

CLARK.  Memorials  from  Journals  and 
Letters  op  Samuel  Clark,  M.A.  Edited 
by  His  Wife.     Cr.  8vo.    7*.  6d, 

CLOUGH  (A.  H.).    (JSee  Literature,  p.  ao.) 

COMBE.  Life  of  Georoe  Combe.  By 
Charles  Gibbon.    2  vols.    8vo.    32X. 

CROMWELL.   (See  Select  Biography,  p.  6.) 

DAMIEN  (Father) :  A  Journey  from  Cash* 
mere  to  his  Home  in  Hawaii.  By  Edward 
Clifford.     Portrait.    Cr.  8vo.    ax.  6d. 

DANTE:  and  other  Essays.  By  Dean 
Church.    Globe  8vo.    5*. 

DARWIN  (Charles) :  Memorial  Notices, 
By  T.  H.  Huxley,  G.  J.  Romanes,  Sir 
Arch.  Geikie,  and  W.  Thiselton  Dyer. 
With  Portrait.     Cr.  8vo.    ar.  6d. 

DEAK  (Francis) :  Hungarian  Statesman. 
A  Memoir.    8vo.     isx.  6d. 

DRUMMOND  of  HAWTHORNDEN.  By 
Prof.  D.  Masson.    Cr.  8vo.    xos.  6d. 

EADIE.  Life  of  John  Eadie,  D.D.  By 
James  Brown,  D.D.    Cr.  8vo.    7*.  6d. 

ELLIOTT.  Life  of  H.  V.  Elliott,  of 
Brighton.    By  J.  Bateman.    Cr.  8vo.    6s, 

EMERSON.  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son.   By  J.  L.  Cabot.   2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    x8f. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION.    Cr.  8vo. 
With  Portraits.    2s.  6d.  each. 

Clivb.    By  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 
Cook  (Captain).    By  Walter  Besant. 
Dampier.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Drake.     By  Julian  Corbett. 
Gordon  (General).  By  Col.  Sir  W.  Butler. 
Hastings  (Warren).    By  Sir  A.  Lyall. 
Havelock  (Sir  Henry).    Bv  A.  Forbes. 
Henry  V.    By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 
Lawrence  (Lord).    By  Sir  Rich.  Temple. 
Livingstone.    By  Thomas  Hughes. 
Monk.    By  Julian  Corbett. 
Montrose.   By  Mowbray  Morris. 
Moore(SirJohn).  ByCol.MAURiCE.[/»/fn). 
Napier  (Sir  Charles).     By  Colonel  Su: 

Wm.  Butler. 
Peterborough.    By  W.  Stbbbing. 
Rodney.    By  David  Hannay. 
Simon  de  Montfort.     By  G.  W.  Pro- 

THERO.  [In  prep. 

Strafford.    By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Warwick,  the  King«Makbr.    By  C.  W. 

Oman. 
Wellington.    By  George  Hoopbr. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.    Edited 
by  John  Morley.    Cr.  8vo.    ax.  6d,  each. 
Cheap  Edition,  xs.  6d. ;  sewed,  zx. 
Addison.    By  W.  J.  Courthov^ 
Bacon.    By  Dean  Church. 
Bbktlby.    By  Prof.  Jbbb. 


\ 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  L£TT£RS--<mA^ 

BuNYAN.    By  J.  A.  Froudb. 
Burke.    By  John  Morlbt. 
Burns.    By  Principal  Shairp. 
Byron.    By  John  Nichol. 
Carlvle.    By  John  Nichol. 
Chaucer.    By  Prof.  A.  W.  Ward. 
Coleridge.    By  H.  D.  Traill. 
CowPER.    By  (7OLDWIN  Smith. 
Defoe.    By  W.  Minto. 
De  Quincey.    By  Prof.  Masson. 
Dickens.    By  A.  W.  Ward. 
Dryden.    By  G.  Saintsbury. 
Fielding.    By  Austin  Dobsok. 
Gibbon.    By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 
Goldsmith.    By  William  Black. 
Gray.    By  Edmund  Gosse. 
Hawthorne.    By  Henry  Jambs. 
Humr.    By  T.  H.  Huxley. 
Johnson.    By  Leslie  Stbphbm. 
Keats.    By  Sidney  Colvin. 
Lamb.    By  Rev.  Alfred  Aingkr. 
Landor.    By  Sidney  Colvin. 
Locke.    By  Prof.  Fowler. 
Macaulay.    By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 
Milton.    By  Mark  Pattison. 
Pope.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 
Scott.    By  R.  H.  Hutton, 
Shelley.    By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
Sheridan.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Sidney.     By  jT.  A.  Symonds. 
Southey.    By  Prof.  Dowden. 
Spenser.    By  Dean  Church. 
Sterne.    By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Swift.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 
Thackeray.    By  Anthony  Trollopb. 
Wordsworth.    By  F.  W.  H.  Mybrs. 

ENGLISH      STATESMEN,       TWELVE 
Cr.  8vo.     2J.  6d.  each. 

William  the  Conqueror.     By  Edward 

A,  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Henry  II.     By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 
Edward  I.    By  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A. 
Henry  VII.    By  James  Gairdner. 
Cardinal  Wolsey.     By  Bp.  Crbighton. 
Elizabeth.    By  E.  S.  Bebsly. 
Oliver  Cromwell.    By  F.  Harrison. 
William  III.    By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Walpole.    By  John  Morley. 
Chatham.  By  John  Morley.  [IntktPna. 
Pitt.     By  Lord  Rosebery. 
Peel.    By  J.  R.  Thurspield. 

EPICTETUS.  {See  Select  Biography,  p.  6.) 

FAIRFAX.  Life  of  Robert  Fairfax  of 
Steeton,  Vice-Admiral,  AJderman,  and 
Member  for  York,  a.d.  1666-1725.  By  Clb* 
ments  R.  Markham,  C.B.     8vo.     xax.  6d. 

FITZGERALD  (Edward).  (See  Litbraturb. 
p.  21.) 

FORBES  (Edward) :  Memoir  of.  By  Gbobgb 
Wilson,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Archibald  GbikBi 
F.R.S.,  etc.    Demy  8vo.     14X. 

FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.  By  Mrs.  Oliphamt. 
Cr.  8vo.     6x. 

FRASER.  James  Frasbr,  Second  Bisbot 
OP  Manchester:  A  Memoir.  By  T. 
Hughes.    Cr.  8va    6x. 

GARIBALDI.   (See  Select  Biography,  pi  6.) 
GOETHE:  Life  of.    By  ProC  Hbdibio 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Cr,  Bvl    '^fiS, 
HANDEL :  Lire  of. 


.  C.   G.   GOBDOW 


HOBART.   WwCoiiKCTBD' 


.   ByhisSon,R.v.jAi 


KAVAN  AG  H  (Rl,  Hon.  A.  McMivroi 
hb  Cousin,  Sa 


igb] : , 


MAXWELU    1 


IR  CtEHK  M\TWEL 


>rof.  L.  C 


TT.  M.A 


UAZZINI.   (SuSi 

MBLBOURNB.        .      .     _     . 
Huuuiun.     Bv  W.  M.  TdiiEHS.     With 
Fonnji.    ud  EdiL    vvoli.    Svo.    )u. 

HILTOK.  The  Lirs  or  John  UiLTon. 
B*  Pmf.  David  Masson.  VqL  I.,  iij. ; 
Vol.  HI.,  i»(. ;  V^i.  IV.  and  V.,  3M. ;  VoL 
Vl.wiihPortrwi,  «u.    (5««i[»p,  li.) 

HILTON,  JOHNSON'S  LIFE  OF.  Wlh 
tnuwJuclioD  and  Nnlu  by  K.  Diigktoh. 


MAPOLEON    I 
KKLSON. 


M.fld, 


HISTORV    OF.    By  P. 


Wlih 

HuMiuAK,  B.A.    Globe  »vo.    ji.M. 
NORTH  (M.].— Rkoli«ctioh5  of  *  Hapty 

R011T11.    ^  by  HnlT^^vHaHna!    md 
EdJL    ivolh    t(.  Li.  B>a.     1;..  nee 


lithed,  commled 

Stuli.     Wiih 
EINGSLEY :  His  Letters,  and  Mbuoriu 

orituLiFK.     Edind  ^  His  Wife.    ivok. 

&.  Btd.     ih.— Cbup  Edidoo.     1  vol    fit. 
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MILL  (H.  R.).— Elehentarv  Cuss-B> 

SIME    (TMn«i).-GBOGBAPiiv    op    Euw 


STRACHEY(Ueu 

Geogkapht.    Cr. 
TOZER  (H.  F.).— 


logy-    4ll>  Bdll.    8«>. 
GEIKIE  (Sir  Aichibuld).— A  PsiMBBi 


-  Clau-Book  or  Gsoi^cv. 


siMBB  or  G>4^^| 
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OSOL007  AND  MINERAL0G7-ir<w/^ 

OEIKIE  (Sir  A.).— Geological  Sketches 

AT  Home  AND  Abroad.   Illus.   8vo.   ios.6d, 
—  Outlines  of  Field  Geology.     With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Gl.  8vo.     V'  ^' 
— —  Text-Book    of   Geology.    Illustrated. 

and  Edit.    7th  Thousand.    Med.  8vo.    a&r. 
-—  The  Scenery  of  Scotland.    Viewed  in 

connection  with  its  Physical  Geology,    and 

Edit.    Cr.  Svo.     iw.  6d. 

HULL  (E.).— A  Treatise  on  Ornamental 
and  Building  Stones  of  Great  Britain 
and  Foreign  Countries.    Svo.    xs^. 

PENNINGTON  (Rooke).— Notes  on  the 
Barrows  and  Bone  Caves  of  Derbyshire. 
Svo.    dr. 

RENDU— WILLS.~The  Theory  of  the 
Glaciers  of  Savoy.  By  M.  Le  Chanoinb 
Rendu.  Trans.byA.WiLLS.Q.C.  Svo.  ^s,td, 

WILLIAMS  (G.  H.).— Elements  of  Cry- 
stallography.   Cr.  Svo.    dr. 

OLOBE  LIBRARY.  {Ste  Literature,  p.  ai.) 

GLOSSARIES.    {See  Dictionaries.) 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

{See  Literature,  p.  21.) 

GRAMMAR    {See  Philology.) 

HEALTH.    {See  Hygiene.) 

HEAT.    {See  under  Physics,  p.  29.) 

HISTOLOGY.    [See  Physiology.) 

HISTORY. 

{See  also  Biography.) 

ANDREWS  (C.  M.).— The  Old  English 
Manor  :  A  Study  in  Economic  History. 
Roval  Svo.    6s.  net. 

ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  A  Diurnal  of 
Events,  Social  and  Political,  Home  and 
Foreign.  By  Joseph  Irving.  Svo. — Vol.1. 
June  20th,  1837,  to  Feb.  28th,  1871,  iSj.  ; 
Vol.  II.  Feb.  24th,  1S71,  to  June  24th,  18S7, 
x8f.  Also  Vol.  II.  in  3  parts:  Part  I.  Feb. 
24th,  1S71,  to  March  19th,  1874,  4J.  td. ;  Part 
II.  March  20th,  1874,  to  July  22nd,  1878, 
^.6d. ;  Part  III.  July  23rd,  187S,  to  June 
a4th,  1S87,  9*.  Vol.  III.  By  H.  H.  Fyfe. 
Part  I.  June  25th,  1887,  to  Dec.  30th,  1890. 
4f.  6d. ;  sewed,  3*.  dd.  Part  II.  1S91,  i*.  6d. ; 
sewed,  xs. 

ANNUAL  SUMMARIES.  Reprinted  from 
the  Times.    2  Vols.     Cr.  Svo.    v.  6</.  each. 

ARNOLD  (T.).— The  Second  Punic  War. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  Ed.  by  W.  T. 
Arnold,  M.A.    With  8  Maps.   Cr.  Svo.   s*. 

ARNOLD  (W.  T.).— A  History  of  the 
Early  Roman  Empire.  Cr.  Svo.   [In  prep, 

BEESLY  (Mrs.).— Stories  from  the  His- 
tory OF  Rome.    Fcp.  Svo.    2J.  6d. 

BLACKIE  (Prof.  John  Stuart).— What  Does 
History  Teach?       Globe  Svo.    ^s.td, 

BRETT  (R.  B.).— Footprints  of  States- 
men during  the  Eighteenth  Century 
IN  England.    Cr.  Svo.    dr. 

BRYCE  (James,  M.P.).— The  Holy  Roman 
Emfirb,  8th  Edit.  Cr.  Evo.  it,^,— 
Library  Edition,    8vo.    14J. 


Emg- 


BUCKLEY  (Arabella).— History  of 

land  for  Beginners.     Globe  Svo.   y. 
Primer  of  £nglish  History.  i8ma  u. 

BURKE  (Edmund).    i^See  Politics.) 

BURY  (J.  B.).— A  History  of  the  Latb 
Roman  Empire  from  Arcadius  to  Ibekb, 
A.D.  390 — 800.     2  vols.     Svo.    32J. 

CASSEL  (Dr.  D.).— Manual  of  Jewish 
History  and  Literaturb.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Lucas.     Fcp.  Svo.    or.  ^ 

COX  (G.  V.).— Rbcollections  of  Oxford 
2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.     ds, 

ENGLISH  STATESMEN,  TWELVE. 
(See  Biography,  p.  4.) 

FISKE  (John).— The  Critical  Period  w 
American  History,  1783—89.  Ext  o 
Svo.     lor.  dd, 

The  Beginnings  of   New  Englahd; 

or^  The  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Relations  to 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.   Cr.  Svo.  ^s,hL 

The  American   Rkvolution.    2  vds. 

Cr.  Svo.     iSf. 

The  Discovery  of  Amkrica.    a  vols. 

Cr.  Svo.     iSf. 

FRAMJI    (Dosabhai).  —  History    of   thi 

PARSts,  INCLUDING  THEIR  MANNERS,  CUS- 
TOMS, Religion,  and  Prksent  Position. 
With  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Med.  Svo.    36i> 

FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— History  of  thi 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wblls.  Cr.  Svo. 
31.  fid. 

Old  English  History.  W^ith  3  Coloured 

Maps.   9th  Edit.,  revised.    £xt.  fcp.  Svo.  6r> 

Historical  Essays.     First  Series.   4th 

Edit.    Svo.    xos.  6d. 

Second    Series.       3rd    Edit.,  witii 

Additional  Essays.     Svo.     xos.  6d. 

Third  Series.     Svo.     X2S. 

—  Fourth  Series.     Svo.     12^.  6^ 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution FROM  the  Earliest  Times.  ^ 
Edit.    Cr.  Svo.     5J. 

Comparative  Politics.    Lectures  at  the 

Royal  Institution.  To  which  is  added  "Tbe 
Unity  of  History."    Svo.     14s. 

Subject   and    Neighbour    Lands  of 

Venice.    Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

English    Towns   and  '  Districts.    A 

Series  of  Addresses  and  Essays.     Svo.    lA*- 

The  Office  of  the  Historical  Pbo- 

FESSOR.     Cr.  Svo.      2S, 

Disestablishment     and     Disendow* 

ment  ;  What  are  they  ?    Cr.  Svo.    a*. 

Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Bw* 

tain  :  George  Washington  the  Ex- 
pander OF  England.  With  an  Appendix 
on  Imperial  Federation.   Cr.  Svo.  3*.6i 

The  Methods  of  Historical  Stodt. 

Eight  Lectures  at  Oxford.     Svo.     xof.  6d. 
The  Chief  Periods  of  European  HB" 

TORY.    With  Essay  on  "  Greek  Cities  under 

Roman  Rule."    Svo.     los.  6d,  __ 
Four  Oxford  Lectures,  1S87;  Fifti 

Years  of  European  History  ;  Tbutomc 

Conquest  in  Gaul  and  Britain.    Svo.  S*- 
History  of  Federal  Government  w 

Greece  and  Italy.     New  Edit,  by  J.  B. 

Bury,  M.A.     Ex.  cm.  Svo.     12s.  6d. 
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FRIEDMANN  (Paul).   {See  Biography.) 
CiYK^l^^  (p..  ^*  B.V— History  of  Com- 
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GREEN  Gohn  Richard).— A  Short  History 
OF  THB  English  People.  New  Edit.,  re- 
vised. 159th  Thousand.  Cr.  8vo.  &r.  6^. — 
Also  in  Parts,  with  Analysis.  3*.  each. — Part  I. 

607—1265;  11.1204—1553:  III.  1540— 168^ ; 

IV.  1660 — 1873.  —  Illustrated  Edition,  m 
Parts.  Super  roy.  8vo.  is.  each  net. — Part 
I.  Oct.  1891.   Vols.  I.  and  II.    I2J.  each  net. 

History  op  the  English  People.    In 

4  vols.    8vo.     xts.  each. 

The  Making  of  England.    8vo.    i6». 

The  Conquest   of   England.     With 

Maps  and  Portrait.    8vo.     xZs. 

Readings  in  English  History.    In  3 

Parts.     Fcp.  8vo.     1*.  6d.  each. 

GREEN  (Alice  S.).— The  English  Town 
IN  THE  15TH  Century.    2  vols.    8vo. 

GUEST  (Dr.  E.).— Origines  Celtics.  Maps. 
2  vols.     8vo.     32J. 

GUEST  (M.  J.).— Lectures  on  the  History 
of  England.    Cr.  8vo.    dr. 

HISTORY  PRIMERS.     Edited   by   John 
Richard  Green.     i8mo.     is.  each. 
Europe.    By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A. 
Greece.    By  C.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A. 
Rome.    By  Bishop  Creighton. 
France.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yongb. 
English  History.     By  A.  B.  Buckley. 

HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Ed.  by  Edw.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  i8mo. 
General  Sketch  of  European  History. 

By  E.  a.  Freeman.    Maps.    3^.  td. 
History  of  England.    By  Edith  Thomp- 
son.   Coloured  M2q;>s.     2j.  6d. 
History  of  Scotland.     By  Margaret 

Macarthur.    Zf. 
History  of  Italy.   By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt, 

M.A.    With  Coloured  Maps.    3^.  (>d. 
History  of  Germany.    By  Jambs  Simb, 

M.A.    3^. 
History  of  America.    By  J.  A.  Doyle. 

With  Maps.    4^.  6d. 
History   of    European    Colonies.      By 

E.  J.  Payne.  M.A.    Maps.    \s.  6d. 
History  of  Francb.    By  Charlottb  M. 

Yongb.    Maps.    y.  6d. 

HOLE  (Rev.  C). — Genealogical  Stbmma 
of  the  Kings  of  England  and  Francb. 
On  a  Sheet,    is. 

INGRAM  (T.  Dunbar).— A  History  of  thb 
Lbgislativb  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.    8vo.     lor.  6d, 

Two  Chapters  of  Irish  History:  z. 

The  Irish  Parliament  oflames  II. ;  a.  The 
Alleged  Violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
8vo.    6s. 

JEBB  (Prof.  R.  C.).— Modern  Grbbcb.  Two 
Lectures.    Crown  8vo.    ss. 

JENNINGS  (A.  C.).— Chronological  Ta- 
bles OF  Ancient  History.    8vo.    sx. 

KEARY  (Annie).— The  Nations  Around 
Israel     Cr.  8vo.    3;.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Thb  Roman   and 

THB  Teuton.    Cr.  8vo.    y.  6d, 
•—  Historical    Lectures    and    Essays. 

Cr.  8vo.    y.  6d. 

LABBERTON  (R.  H.).    {Sm  Atlasbs.) 

1JEGGE  (Alfred  O.).— Thb  Growth  of  thb 
Temporal  Power  of  thb  Papacy.  Cr. 
8vo.    8x.  6d, 


LETHBRIDGE  (Sir  Roper).— A  Short  Man- 
ual of  the  History  of  India.  Cr.  8vo.   5«. 
The  World's  History.  Cr.8vo,swd.  x*. 

HisTORt    OF   India.     Cr.   8vo,  sewed, 

IS.  6d. ;  cloth,  2j. 

HiSTORYOF  England.  Cr.8vo,swd.  is.6d, 

Easy  Introduction  to  the  History 

and  Geography  of  Bengal.  Cr.8vo.  is.6d, 

LYTE(H.  C.  Maxwell).— a  History  of  Eton 
College,  1440 — 1884.   Illustrated.  8vo.  azt, 

A    History   of   the    University   of 

Oxford,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
THE  Year  1530.    Bvo.    z6f. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— Greek  Life 
and  Thought,  from  the  Age  of  Alex- 
ander TO  the  Roman  Conquest.  Cr. 
8vo.    Z2J.  6d. 

Social  Life  in  Greece,  from  Homer 

TO  Menander.     6th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    9*. 

The   Greek    World    under    Roman 

Sway,  from  Polybius  to  Plutarch.  Cr, 
Bvo.    10s.  6d. 

Problems  in  Greek  History.    Crown 

8vo.    js.  6d. 

MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).  (See  Select  Bio- 
graphy, p.  6.) 

MICHELET(M.).— A  Summary  of  Modbkm 
History.  Translated  by  M.  C.  M.  Simp- 
son.   Globe  8vo.    4; .  6d. 

MULLINGER(J.  B.).— Cam  bridge  Charac- 
teristics IN  the  Seventeenth  Centuby. 
Cr.  8vo.    4J.  6d. 

NORGATE  (Kate).— England  under  thb 
Angevin  Kings.     In  2  vols.    8vo.    32X. 

OLTPHANT(Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— The  Makbbs 
OF  Florence:  Dante,  Giotto,  Savona- 
rola, AND  their  City.  Illustr.  Cr.  Bvo. 
10s.  6d. — Edition  de  Luxe.    Bvo.    2  if.  net. 

The  Makers  of  Venice  :  Doges,  Con- 
querors, Painters,  and  Men  of  Letters. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo.     10s.  6d. 

Royal     Edinburgh  :     Her     Saints. 

Kings,  Prophets,  and  Poets.  Illustrated 
by  G.  Reid,  R.S.A.    Cr.  Bvo.    10s.  6d. 

Jerusalem,  its  History  and  Hopb. 

lUust.  Bvo.  2XS. — Large  Paper  Edit.  50f.net. 

OTTt  (E.  C.).— Scandinavian  History 
With  Maps.    Globe  8vo.    6s. 

PALGRAVE  (Sir  F.).— History  of  Nor- 
mandy and  of  England.  4  vols.  Bvo.  4/.4f. 

PARKMAN  (Francis).  —  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe.  Library  Ekiition.  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  and  Maps,  a  vols.  Bvo.  iaf.6</.each. 

— —  The  Collected  Works  of  Francis 
Parkman.  Popular  Edition.  In  xo  vols. 
Cr.  Bvo.  js.  6d.  each  ;  or  complete,  s^.iy.6d, 
— Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World, 
z  vol. ;  The  Jesuits  in  North  America, 
z  vol. :  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  op 
the  Great  West,  x  vol. ;  The  Orbgon 
Trail,  x  vol. ;  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada 
UNDER  Louis  XIV.,  i  vol. ;  Count  Fron- 

TENAC  AND  NeW  FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS 

XIV.,  X  vol. ;  Montcalm  and  Wolpb,  • 

vols. ;  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  a  volt. 
A  Half  Century  of  Conflict,   a  vols. 

Bvo.    9y. 
Thb  Oregon  Trail.   Illustrated.   Med. 

Bvo.     9\S. 

PERKINS  (J-  B.).— Francb  umdbx  thb 
Rbgbwcy.    Cr.  Bvo.    81. 6d, 
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POOL£  (R.  L.).— A  History  of  the  Hugue- 
nots OP  THE  Dispersion  at  the  Recall 
OF  THE  Edict  of  Nantes.    Cr.  8vo.    6*. 

RHODES  (J.  F.).— History  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  to 
x88o.    2  vols.    8vo.    24;. 

ROGERS  (Prof  J.  E.  Thorold).— Historical 
Gleanings.  Cr.  8vo. — ist  Series.  4*.  6d. — 
and  Series.    6s. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).— The  Ancient  Em- 
pires OF  THE  East.    Cr.  8vo.    dr. 

SEELEY   (Prof.   J.    R.).  —  Lectures   and 

Essays.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 
The  Expansion  of  England.     Two 

Courses  of  Lectiires.    Cr.  8vo.    4^.  6d. 
— —  Our  Colonial  Expansion.     Extracts 

firom  the  above.    Cr.  8vo.    is. 

SEWELL  (E.  M.)  and  YONGE  (C.  M.).— 
European  History,  narrated  in  a 
Series  of  Historical  Selections  from 
THE  best  Authorities.  2  vols.  3rd  Eklit. 
Cr.  8vo.    ts.  each. 

SHUCKBURGH  (E.  S.).— A  School  His- 
tory OF  Rome.    Cr.  8vo.     {InPreParaiioM, 

STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  Fitzjames,  Bart.).— The 
Story  of  Nuncomar  and  the  Impeach- 
ment OF  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  2  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.    x5«. 

TAIT  (C.  W.  A.).— Analysis  of  English 
History,  based  on  Green's  "  Short  His- 
tory OF  THE  English  People."    Cr.  8vo. 

TOUT  (T.  F.).— Analysis  of  English  His- 
tory.   i8mo.    xs. 

TREVELYAN  (Sir  Geo.  Otto).— Cawnpork. 
Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

WHEELER  (J.  Talboys).— Primer  of  In- 
dian History,  Asiatic  and  European. 
i8mo.    is. 

College  History  of  India,  Asiatic 

and  European.    Cr.  8vo.    3^. ;  swd.  ^s.  6d. 

A  Short  History  of  India.  With  Maps. 

Cr.  8vo.    I2J. 

India  under  British  Rule.  8vo.  i9s.6d. 

WOOD  (Rev.  E.  G.).— The  Regal  Power 
OF  THE  Church.   -Svo.    4;.  6d. 

YONGE  (Charlotte). — Cameos  from  English 
History.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  ks.  each. — Vol.  x. 
From  Rollo  to  Edward  II. ;  Vol.  2.  Thb 
Wars  in  France;  Vol.  3.  The  Wars  of 
THE  Roses  ;  Vol.  4.  Reformation  Times  ; 
Vol.  5.  England  and  Spain  ;  Vol.  6.  Forty 
Years  of  Stewart  Rule  (1603 — 43) ;  Vol.  7. 
The  Rebellion  and  Restoration  (1642 — 


1678). 
Th 


Cr. 


.HE  Victorian  Half-Cbntury. 
8vo.     IS.  6d. ;  sewed,  is. 

The  Story  of  the  Christians  and 

Moors  in  Spain.    i8mo.    4^.  6d. 

HORTICULTURE.    (Sgg  Gardening.) 

HYGIENE. 

BERNERS  (J.)— First  Lessons  on  Health. 
x8mo.    IS. 

BLYTH  (A.  Wynter).- A  Manual  of  Pubuc 

Health.    8vo.    17s.  net 
Lectures   ok    Sanitary   Law.     8vo. 

Bs.  dd.  net. 

BROWNE  Q.  H.  Balfour).— WatekStjpwi. 
Cr.  8vo,    as.  6d. 
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CORFIELD(Dr.  W.  H.).— The  TREATmn 
and  Utilisation  of  Sewagb.  vd  Edit 
Revised  by  the  Author,  and  l]y  Louis  C 
Parkes,  M.D.     8vo.     i6x. 

GOODFELLOW(J.).— The  Dietetic  Valot 
OF  Bread.    Cr.  8vo.     dr. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Sanitary  and  So- 
cial Lectures.    Cr.  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

Health  and  Education.    Cr.  8vo.  fii. 

MIERS  (H.  A.)  and  CROSSKEY(R.X-Thb 
Soil  IN  Relationto  Health.  Cr.Svo.  y.U, 

REYNOLDS  (Prof.  Osborne).— Sewer  Gas, 

AND  How  TO  keep  IT  OUT  OF  HOUSBS.    ^0 

Edit.    Cr.  8vo.     is.  (id. 

RICHARDSON  (Dr.  B.  W.).— Hygeia:  A 
City  of  Health.    Cr.  8vo.     is. 

The  Future  of   Sanitary   ScisifCi 

Cr.  8vo.    IS. 

On  Alcohol.    Cr.  8vo.     i*. 

HTMNOLOGT. 

iSee  under  Theology,  p.  35.) 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

BALCH  (Elizabeth).  —  Glimpses  of  Ou) 
English  Homes.    G1.  4to.    14J. 

BLAKE.   iJSet  Biography,  p.  3.) 

BOUGHTON  (G.  H.)  and  ABBEY  (E.  A,X 
(See  Voyages  and  Travels.) 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL  (A).  Printed  in 
Colours,  with  Illuminated  Borders.   4to.  %ti. 

DAYS  WITH  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVER- 
Ley.  From  the  Spectator,  Illustrated  I7 
Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also  win 
uncut  edges,  paper  label.     6r. 

DELL  (E.  C.).— Pictures  from  Shellxt. 
Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.    Folio.  a\s.  net 

GASKELL  (Mrs.).— Cranford.  Illustrated 
bv  Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  Bvo.  6«.— Also 
with  uncut  edges  paper  label.     &r. 

GOLDSMITH  (Oliver).  —  The  Vicar,  of 
Wakefield.  New  Edition,  with  182  IllaS' 
trations  by  Hugh  Thomson.  Preface  br 
Austin  Dobson.  Cr.  8vo.  6*. — Also  with 
Uncut  Ekiges,  paper  label,    dr. 

GREEN  Uohn  Richard).  —  Illustrated 
Edition  of  the  Short  History  of  thi 
English  People.  In  Parts.  Sup.  roy.  8va 
IS.  each  net.  Part  I.  Oct.  1891.  Vols.  I.  uA 
II.     I2J.  each  net. 

GRIMM.   (See  Books  for  the  Yovng.) 

HALLWARD  (R.  F.).— Flowers  of  Para- 
dise. Music,  Verse,  Design,  Illustration,  (a. 

HAMERTON  (P.  G.).— Man  in  Art  With 
Etchings  and  Photograviures.  3/.  x  v>  ^  iMt 
— Large  Paper  Edition.     10/.  10*.  net. 

HARRISON  (F.).— Annals  of  an  Ou)  Ma- 
nor House,  Sutton  Place,  Guildford. 
4to.    42J.  net. 

IRVING  (Washington).— Old  Christmas. 
From  the  Sketch  Book.  Illustr.  by  Randolph 
Caldecott.  Gilt  edges.  Cr.  8vo.  6*. — ^Also 
with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.  6f.— Large 
Paper  Edition.     30^.  net. 

Bracebridge  Hall.    lUustr.  by  Ran* 

dolph  Caldecott.  Gilt  edges.  Cr.  8va 
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LIFE-BOAT. 
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History  and  Gritlolam  ot 
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ARNOLD  (M.).   (See  Essays,  p.  20.) 

BROOKE  (Stopfocd  A.).— A  Primbr  op  Eng- 
lish Litbratusb.  zBmo.  xs,  —  Lug* 
Pi^per  Editum.    8vo.    ^s,6d, 

— •  A  History  op  Eaklt  Enolish  Litbba- 
TURB.    a  vols.    8vo.    loff.  net. 
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The  Empty  Purse.    Fcp.  Bvo.    5*. 

MILTON.— Poetical  Works.  Edited,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  David 
Masson.  M.A.  3  vols.  Bvo.  2/.  2*.— [Uni- 
form  with  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare.] 

— — ■  - —  Edited  by  Prof.  Masson.  3  vols. 
Globe  Svo.     15J. 

— 7- Giade   Edition.     Edited   by    Prof. 

Masson.    Globe  Svo.    3*.  6d. 

— ^-  Paradise  Lost,  Books  i  and  2.  Edited 
by  Michael  Macmillan,  B.A.  i^.  gd. ; 
sewed,  is.  6</.— Books  i  and  2  (separately), 
I*.  3^.  each ;  sewed,  x*.  each. 

•— -  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas, 
Arcades,  Sonnets,  etc.  Edited  by  Wm. 
Bell,  M.A.    is.  gd. ;  sewed,  i*.  6d. 

Comus.    By  the  same.    is.  3d. ;  swd.  is. 

Samson  Agonistes.    Edited  by  H.  M. 

Percival,  M.A.    2S. ;  sewed,  x*.  gd. 

MOULTON  (Louise  Chandler).  —  In  the 
Garden  of  Dreams  :  Lyrics  and  Sonnets. 
Cr.  Svo.    6*. 

Swallow  Flights.    Cr.  Svo.    6*. 

MUDIE  (C.  E.).— Stray  Leaves:  Poems. 
4th  Edit.     Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.    3*.  6d. 

^YERS  (E.).— The  Puritans:  A  Poem. 
Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     2J.  6d. 

Poems.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    4s.  6d. 

The    Defence   of    Rome:   and  other 

Poems.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    5*. 

The  Judgment  of  Prometheus:  and 

other  Poems.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    3^.  6d. 

MYERS  (F.  W.  H.).— The  Renewal  of 
Youth  :  and  other  Poems.    Cr.  Svo.    7*.  6d. 

St.  Paul  :  A  Poem.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  2s.6d. 

NORTON  (Hon.  Mrs.).— The  Lady  of  La 
Garaye.    9th  Edit.    Fcp.  Svo.    4^.  6d. 

*PALGRAyE(Prof.  F.T.).— Original  Hymns. 
3rd  Edit.     iSmo.     is.  6d. 

— ^  Lyrical  Poems.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 

— ^  Visions  of  England.    Cr.  Svo.    7*.  6d. 

-  Amenophis.     iSmo.    4*.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (W.  G.).— A  Vision  of  Life: 
Semblance  and  Reality.  Cr.  Svo.  7^.  net. 

PEEL  (Edmund).— Echoes  from  Horbb  : 
and  other  Poems.    Cr.  Svo.    3; .  6d 

'POPE.    (See  Globe  Library,  p.  2x.) 

RAWNSLEY  (H.  D.).— Poems,  Ballads, 
AND  Bucolics.    Fcp.  Svo.    ss. 

ROSCOE  (W.  C.).— Poems.  Edit,  by  E.  M. 
RoscoE.    Cr.  Svo.    js.  net. 

(ROSSETTl  (Christina).— Poems.    Hw  Co\-  \ 
i^«d  Edition.    Globe  8vo.    ^s.td.  \ 


SCOTT.— The  Lay  of  the  Last  Mimstml 

??°,A?^^^'^  °'  TMB  Lake.  Edited  br 
Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave.     zs.  ^^  ^ 

—-  The  Lay  of  thk  Last  Minstrel.  Bt 

n*A^-/?75!'^'^'  ^•^•'  ^^  E.  H.  EuwT 
B.A.  Wobe  Svo.  as.  ;  sewed,  is.  gd^Om 
I.  g^.-Cantos  L— III.  and  IV._^.^^ 
each ;  sewed,  zs.  each. 

Marmion.    Edited   by  Michael  1Lu> 

MiLLAN,  B.A.     3x. ;  sewed,  as.  6d. 

"¥^  P^^T"*  ^  ^"*  ^^  o^  the  Isus. 
By  I'rof.  F.  T.  Palgrave.     zs. 

—■  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.     By  a  E 

Stuart,  M.A.    GL  Svo.    m.  6rf. ;  sWd.  it 

-  RoKEBY.  By  Michael  I^acmiiiai. 
B.A.    3*. ;  sewed,  2*.  ed. 

{See  also  Globe  Library,  p.  ax.) 

SHAIRP  (John  CampbeII).~GLEN  DESssBAr. 
f^V'S.  «  °*°^»  Lyrical  and  Elegiac  Id. 
by  F.T.  Palgrave.     Cr.  Svo.    S. 

SHAKESPEARE.;-The  Works  of  Wnxun 
Shakespeare,  dtmirrdin  JSd£i£o».Vem 
and  Revised  Edition,  hT^f^^JS^ 
M.A.    9  vols.    Svo.     loy.  6rf.  each. 

^ictoria  Edition.  Insvok.— Com* 

S^h         °'''"^'    Traced^.     qT^ 

"^  ?'"\'^5^?f®'^'     ^'"^^  Introduction  aad 

-  Much  Ado  ABOUT  Nothing,  ax.;  sewed, 

= ^JL^^T^f^^fclTT.  r;.^^.  i  -::^'  -g 

-  TheWinter'sTale.  ^.     T^'^^^ 

Richard  II.     is.gd. ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

g^NRY  V.     ix.grf:;  sewed,  xi.&i 

Richard  III.     By  C.  H.  TawiS^,  M.A. 

as.  6d. ;  sewed,  as.  *  ^^ 
CoRiOLANus.  By  K.  Deighton.  as.6d. 

Julius  C^sar.    is.  gd. ;  sewed,  u.  6d. 

Macbeth,     is.  gd. ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Hamlet,    as.  6d. ;  sewed,  as. 

King  Lear.    is.  gd. ;  sewed,  zs.  6d. 

Othello.     2*. ;  sewed,  is.  gd. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  as.6d.:swd.u. 

Cymbeline.     as.  6d. ;  sewed,  as. 

(See  also  Globk  Library,  p.  21 ;  Goldim 

Treasury  Series,  p.  21.) 

^  w^v^^^*^^?*?^"^"^^  Poetical  Worb. 
Edited  by  Prof.  DowDEN.  Portrait.  Cr.«to. 
7S.6d.  {See  Golden  Treasury  Series,  pt  «i.) 

SMITH  (C.  Barnard).— Poems.    Fcp.  Svo.  s#. 

SMITH  (Horace).— Poems.     Globe  Svo.    51. 
Interludes.    jCr.  Svo.    5^. 

SPENSER.-FairieOueene.  Book  L  By 
H.M.  Percival,  M.A.  Gl.  Svo.  3*.:swtL, 
as.  6d.    {See  also  Globe  Library,  p.  u.) 

STEPHENS  U.  B.).-CoNvicT  Oncb:  and 
other  Poems.    Cr.  Svo.    7*.  6d. 

STRETTELL  (Alma).— Spanish  and  Ital- 
ian Folk  Songs.  Illustr.  Roy.xfimo.  zaf.d^ 

^"^JJ^^I    VN-^>«V-IiK«^   JOT   HibhU. 
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TENNYSON   (Lord).— Completb  Works. 

New  and  Enkurged  Edition,  with  Portrait. 

Cr.  8vo.    js.  6d. — School  Eaitiom,    In  Four 

Parts.    Cr.  8vo.    ax.  6d.  each. 
'—  Poetical    Works.      Pocket    Edition, 

i8mo,  morocco,  gilt  edges,    fs,  (id,  net. 

—  Works.  Librmrf  Edition,  In  8  vols. 
Globe  8vo.  w.  each.  [Each  volume  may  be 
had  separately.] — Poems,  9  vols.— Idylls  or 
THB  KING.— The  Princess,  and  Maud. — 
Enoch  Arden,  and  In  Mbmoriam. — Bal- 
lads, and  other  Poems. — Queen  Mary,  and 
Harold. — Bbckbt,  and  other  Plays. 

Works.  Ext.jip,Bvo. Edition, onHxad- 

made  Paper.  In  10  vols,  (supplied  in  sets 
only).  5A  5*.  a/.— Early  Poems. — Lucre- 
tius, and  other  Poems. — Idylls  op  thx 
King.— The  Princess,  and  Maud.— Enoch 
Arden,  and  In  Memoriam. — Queen  Mary, 
and  Harold. — Ballads,  and  other  Poems. 
— Becket,  The  Cup.— The  Foresters, 
The  Falcon.  The  Promise  of  May.— 
Tiresias,  ana  other  Poems. 

— —  Works.  Miniature  Edition^  in  16  vols., 
vi2.  The  Poetical  Works.  12  vols,  in  a 
box.  25X. — The  Dramatic  Works.  4  vols. 
in  a  box.    10s.  6d. 

'—  Works.  Miniature  Edition  on  India 
Paper.  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works. 
6  vols,  in  a  box.    40;.  net. 

The  Original  Editions,    Fcp.  8vo. 

Poems,    fa. 

Maud  :  and  other  Poems.    3^ .  6^. 

The  Princess.    31.  td. 

The  Holy  Grail  :  and  other  Poems.  4x.6</. 

Ballads  :  and  other  Poems,    sx. 

Harold:  A  Drama.    6x. 

?UBBN  Mary  :  A  Drama,    dr. 
HB  Cup,  and  The  Falcon.    5x. 
Becket.    6x. 
Tiresias  :  and  other  Poems.    6x. 

LOCKSLEY  H  ALL  SIXTY  YEARS  AFTER,  etC.  6x. 

Dbmbtbr  :  and  other  Poems.    6f . 

The  Foresters  :  Robin  Hood  and  Maid 

Marian.    6x. 
IThe  Death  of  Obnone,  Akbar's  Dream, 

and  othrr  Poems,    ts. 
Poems  by  Two  Brothers,    fix. 

The  Royal  Edition,    x  vol.    8vo.    i6x. 

— -  The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.   Edit. 

by  Emily  Shakespbar.    i8mo.    ax.  6d, 
— -  Thr  Brook.   With  30  Illustrations  by  A. 

Woodruff,    aamo.    ax.  6d. 
•——  Songs    from    Tennyson's   Writings. 

Square  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

—  Selections  from  Tennyson.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  Rows,  M.  A, 
and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.    Globe  8vo.    3X.  6d, 

Enoch  Arden.    By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.    ax.  6d. 

Aylmbr's  Field.   By  W.  T.  Wbbb,  M. A. 

Globe  8vo.    ax.  6d. 

—  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  and  The  Pass- 
iMGOF  Arthur.  ByF.  LRowb.  GLSvo.  ax.6<^ 

The  Princbss.  ByP.  M.  Wallace,  M. A 

Globe  8va    3X.  6<^  «      ^     « 

«—  Garbth  and  Lynbttb.  By  G.  C 
Macaulay,  M.A.    2s.6d. 

Gbraint  and  Enid.  By  G.  C.  Macau- 
lay,  M.A.    ax.  6d, 

The  Holy  Grail.  Bs  G.  C.  Macaulay, 

M.A.    ax.  6^  ^    ^ 

—  Tbnntsoh  for  thb  Young.  By  Canon 
AiNGBS.     x8ma     ix.  net -Large  Paper, 

3X.  6d, ;  gilt  edges,  41.  6d, 


TEN  N  YSON  {LordX— Becket.  As  arranged 
for  the  Stage  by  H.  Irving.  8vo.  swd.2x.net. 

TENNYSON  (Frederic*).— The  Isles  of 
Greece  :  Sappho  and  Alcabus.  Cr.  8vo. 
7S.6d. 

Daphne  :  and  other  Poems.  Cr.Svo.  7S.6d, 

TENNYSON  (Lord  H.).  (See  Illustrated 
Books.) 

TRUMAN  (Jos.). — After-thoughts:  Poems. 
Cr.  8vo.    V'  6d. 

TURNER  (Charles  Tennyson).— Collected 
Sonnets,  Old  AND  New.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  js.td, 

TYRWHITT  (R.  St.  John).— Free  Field. 
Lyrics,  chiefly  Descriptive.    GL  8vo.    3X.  6d. 

Battle  and  After,  concerning  Sbr> 

GEANT  Thomas  Atkins,  Grenadibk 
Guards  :  and  other  Verses.   Gl.  Svo.   V'(>d, 

WARD  (Samuel). — Lyrical  Recreations. 
Fcp.  8vo.    fix. 

WATSON  (W.). -Poems.    Fcap.  Svo.    5*. 

Lachrymae  Musarum.  Fcp.Svo.  4S.6d, 

(See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  aa.) 

WEBSTER  (A.).— Portraits.    Fcp.Svo.    5*. 
Selections  from  Verse.  Fp.  ovo.  4X.  6d, 

WHITTIER.— Complete  Poetical  Works 
OF  John  Greenlbaf  Whittibr.  With 
Portrait.  iSmo.  4s.  6d,  {See  also  Col- 
lected Works,  p.  23.) 

WILLS  (W.  G.).— Melchior.    Cr.  Svo.    9*. 
WOOD  (Andrew  Goldie).— The  Islbs  of  thb 
Blest  :  and  other  Poems.    Globe  Svo.    5X. 

WOOLNER  (Thomas).  —  My  Beautiful 
Lady.    3rd  Edit.    Fcp.  Svo.    5X. 

Pygmalion.    Cr.  Svo.    7s.  td, 

SiLENUS.    Cr.  Svo.    fix. 

WORDSWORTH.  —  Complete  Poetical 
Works.  Copyright  Edition.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  John  Morlby,  and  Portrait. 
Cr.  Svo.    js.Sd. 

The  Recluse.   Fcp.  Svo.  ax.  6d, — Large 

Paper  Edition.    Svo.    zox.  6d. 
(See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  31.) 

Poetical  CoUecUonB  and  Seleotlons. 

{See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  ai  r 
Books  for  the  Young,  p.  41.) 

HALES  (Prof.  J.  W.).— Longer  English 
Poems.  With  Notes,  Philological  and  Ex- 
planatory, and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teach* 
ing  of  English.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    4*'  f^d. 

MACDONALD  ((Jeorge).— England's  Am- 
TiPHON.    Cr.  Svo.    4X.  6d. 

MARTIN  (F.).  iSee  Books  for  the  Youno, 
p.  4x.) 

MASSON  (R.  O.  and  D.).— Trrbb  Cbnturibs 
OF  English  Poetry.  Being  Selections  from 
Chaucer  to  Herrick.    Globe  Svo.    jx.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.).— The  (Soldbm 
Treasury  of  the  best  Songs  and  Lyrical 
Poems  in  the  English  Language.  Larg* 
Type.  Cr.  Svo.  lox.  6</.  {See  also  Goldem 
Treasury  Series,  p.  ai ;  Books  for  the 
Young,  p.  41.) 

WARD(T.  H.).— English  Poets.  Selections, 
with  Critical  Introductions  by  various  WriterSi 
and  a  General  Introduction  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A. 
4  vols,  and  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  jx.  6d,  each.— 
Vol.  I.  Chaucer  to  Donne  ;  II.  Ben  Jon* 
SON  to  Dryden  ;  III.  Addison  to  Blake  ; 
IV.  Wordsworth  to  Rossetti 


LITERATURE. 


UTSBATUBB. 


M  THE  POETS.    ' 


by  J.  Get 

BJORNSON     (B.).— SvHMflV*    SaLUKKBH. 

Tiwulucd  by  Jdub  SuTTXn.    Cr.  Gvo.    Gi. 
VOLDREWOODlRo\D.—  C/ii(/trmEilitii>ii. 


A  SVDH«»-SlM  S 

A  Colonial  Rsr 


BURNETT(F.  H.).-H/ 

L0UISlAHA,>4)drx 

lIlBllrued.     Cr.Svo. 

I  CALMIRE.    jTOls.    Cr.  Sv( 

I  CARMARTHEN     IMarchu 

LovBii  or  TUB  BsAUTtrUL. 

CONWAY   (Hash).  -  A    F 

C.  Svo.    is.U 


6d. 


FOB  God  *kd  Gold.    Cr.  : 


1  KK  UGll-TXKS.     rtiso  yjiouv  ova,  n. 
Agatha's  Uubbahp.    AUo  Globe  Svo, 
Tta  Hbad  of  the  Fauilv. 
Two  MARBiAdES.    Alio  Globe  8va,  u 
Thb  Ladhbl  Bush. 
Mr  Mother  anh  1. 
MissToHHV:  AMediaJVAlRommc. 
K.N6  Artmdb  :  Not  a  Love  Slory. 
CRAWFORD  (F.Marion).-  Uniform  Ei. 


CUNNINGHAM  (Sit  H.  S.).— Tb»  C 


DAGONET  THE  JESTER.   Cr.  I 
DAHN  (Felii).— FBLiciTAS.    Tra 

M.A.C.E.     Cr.Svo.     +J.&/. 
DAV  (Rev.  Lai  Bdiiiri).— Brhoai 


DEFOE  (D.l.  (.^B  Globb  Libr 
Golden  Trbasubv  Sbbiks,  p.  3< 

DEMOCRACY ;  An  Amesicak  > 
iuo.    II.  IW. 

DICKENS    (Chail«).  —  I/»i/'i™ 


EBERS{Dr.  Georee).— Thr  Burg 
Wire.  Tranil.  by  C.  Bell.   Ct.l 

Onlv  a  WOMi.    Ttauilaled 

Bell.    Ct.  Bvo.    ^i.fxL 

"  ESTELLE  RUSSELL  "  (Tbe  Ai 
Ha»«dkia.    3  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    = 

FALCONER  (Lwioe).— Csaui 


I 


•;& 


.  Isaacs  ;  A  Tale  of 


FRATERNITV:  A  Romance,    j  toU.    I 

"FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL"  (The  AoU 

oO.— Realmam.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 
GRAHAM  01*=  W.).-Nb«ba:  A  T.I. 


SiHT'  ILARIO. 

A  CiQASETTE  Maker's  Ron  a 

Khaled  :  A  Tule  of  Arabia. 


tDY  (Thomas).  —  The   ' 
'We3S EX  Tales.    Cr,  Bvo 
HARTE  (Brel).— Cebsst.    Ci 


—  PlETKO  GhISLEKI.  jvds.  O.SvQ.  1 


PROSE  FICTION. 


"HOGAN.  M.P,"(Th*  Author  of).— MooftB. 

1I.P.    Q.  Svo.   3i.M. 
Thk  Hon.  Miss  Fbhkard.   G1.  Svo.  m. 

FuTTKlia.    TaTTKBS,    AMD    TaK    COUN- 

Chb'istv  Camw.    Globe  Sto.    «. 

IsKAv's  Childben.    tilobi:  Svg.    u. 

HOFFUS  (Mmy).— A  Grkat  Tmasok  I   A 

Slorj  of  il;ii  War  of  Indcpcsilenca.    i  rail. 

RBdwN's  School 
Ier  Trcsnuy 
.  ..  Edil.  ii.tJ. 
— P«[^<i'3  Edition,  u.— pEople's  Slipenny 
Edition.  lUutr.  Med.  41a.  6il.~-Vniform 
with  Sijtpennr  Kjng^ley.    M«l.  BfO.    6^ 


Tun  Madohha  or  t 

Mber  Tiies.    Ci.  Bvo.    & 
WAiBiKOTDii    Squab 

BUUUFAS.     GklbeSvo. 


;  LoMCSTAj-r's  MiJ«i 

OLE  o»  Lkttsbs:  Tm 

ts  Casahassima.    Cr.  In 


KEARV  <Anaie).-jA» 

Clehehct  Fkani 

Ol-DHUSV.     Cf.Bv_        , 

Svo.    ji.W. 

Castle  Daly.    Cr.  Bvo.    31.  6d. 

A  DotlSTlNG  Hkabt.     Ct,  Svo.    3, 

KENNEDYIP.)  -Legejiiiabt  Fictioi 

THE  I USK  Celts.    Cr.  Svo.    31.6.^. 
KINGSLEV   (Chta\a).—SnmUy   EdiHtm. 

Ao  1  '3  voi..— Two  &S5  Ago.  »  vols.— 
HVPATIA.  B  vols.- Yeast.  ivoL— Altob 
LocEK.    ■  vols.— Hebewabd  the  Waix. 

Ctmfltli  Ediliim.  Cr.  Svo.   u.&f.eKh. 

—  Wkstwabo  Hal  With  a  PonmL  — 
HwATiA.— Ybast.— Altom  LOCKIL— Tito 
Yeaks  Agc—Heiewabd  the  Wake. 

SUft^Kt   Edili4m.      Med.     Bvo.      td. 

eacb.  —  WssTWABD  Ho  1  —  Hypatia,  — 
Yeast.— Alton  Locke.— Two  Veais  Aoo. 
-Kerekabd  THE  Wake. 

KIPLING  (Endjnml).-PLAW  Tales  fbom 
the  Hills.    Ci.  Bvo.    G>. 

The  Light  THAT  Faileo.    Cr.  Bvo.   fii. 

Life's  Uahdicaj-:  Being  StojMsofmbiB 

own  People.    Cr.  Bvo.    61. 

Many  Ibyehtions.    Cr.  B.-o.    6t. 

LAFARGUEO-bilip).— TheNewJudgheiit 
LEE  (Margaret).— Faithful  aki.  Unfaitb- 

LEVY  (A.), —Reuben  Sachs.  Cr.Bvo.    ji.SJ. 
LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN,  A. 

ifth  Tbousand.    Cr.  Bvo.    u.  id. 
■'LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN, 

A  "  (Author  orX-THB  Land  D>  Daskheu. 

Cr.  Bvo.     JJ, 
LVSAGHT(S,  R.).— The  Marplot.    3  vols 

LYTTON  {Euri  of  }.-Thk  Rmo  of  Ahasu  I 

McLENNAN    (MAlcolm).— Mdckle    )dcs: 

and  other  Stoniu  oTPeasBol  Life  la  the  Nonh. 

Cr.  Svo.    31.  id.  H 

MACQU01D(K.S.X-Pattt.    G1.  Bvo.    -.^^ 
MADOC(Fnyi).— The  Story  of  MEUCEHnr^^l 

Cr.Bvo.    ^.6d.  H 

MALET<Liici^,— Mas,  LoBiHEBTASltBlA    ^ 

in  Black  wd  White.    Ci.  Bvo.    31.&/, 
MALORY  (Sir  Thoi).   ISa  Globe  Librakt, 

MINTO  (W.).— The  Mediatiow  or  RALni 

MITFORD(A.  B,).- Tales  of  Old  Iafah. 

With  lUuimiions.    Cr.  8vo.    ji,  M. 
MIZ  MAZE  (THE):  oe.  The  Wihkwobth 

PoiilE.     A    Story   in    L«wn   by    NIiM 

Anthon.    Cr.  Bvo.    u.  M. 
MURRAY  (D.  Chriuie).  —  Adxt  Rachel, 

Q.  Svo,    y.6d. 

Schwabti.    C.  Bra.    ,.  W. 

The  Weaker  Vessel.    Cr.Bra.    n.ii. 
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:COSH  «ev.  Dr 


—  Christianity  and  Positivism.  Loe- 
luRi  on  Natnnl  Theology  and  Apelegettci. 
Cr.  Bvo.    ^l.  W. 

—  The  Scottish  Philosophy  from  Htrr- 


(pToT.  Henry).— Ths  Mbthodi 
uii!.iniu>.    4th  Edit.,  revUed.    Bvo.    14*. 

Contiiinidff  a!]  tlie  imponaAt  Addition!  and 
Allerationi  in  the  Fourth  Edition,    Bvn.    «». 


Bvo.    iw.B^. 
W1LL1AMS(C.M.)  — 
TEuii  OP  Ethics  rou 
uFEvoLunoM-    C 


K  HSTAfHTEKl. 
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PHILOSOPHY— PHYSICS. 


PHIL080PH7. 
Logia 

BOOLE  (Georse).  —  Thk  Mathbmaticax. 
Analysis  op  Logic.    8vo.  sewed.    5f. 

CARROLL  (Lewis).— Thb  Gamb  op  Logic. 
Or.  8va    y.  net. 

JEVONS(W.  Stanley).— A  Primer  op  Logic. 
xSmo.    IS. 

—  Elbmbntary  Lbssons  in  Logic,  Db- 
DUCTiYB  AND  Inductiyb.    z8mo.    y,  6d, 

—  Studibs  in  Dbductiyb  Logic,  and 
Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Thb  Principles  of  Science  :  Treatise  on 

Logic  and  Scientific  Method.  Cr.Svo.  xzs.td. 

— ^  Pure  Logic:  and  other  Minor  Works. 
Edited  by  R.  Adamson,  M.A.,  and  Har- 
ribt  a.  Jbyons.    Sva    xos.  (xL 

KEYNES  (J.  N.).— Studies  and  Exercises 
IN  Formal  Logic  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  Sva  xos.  6d. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— The  Laws  of  Dis- 
cursive Thought.  A  Text-Book  of  Formal 
Logic.    Cr.  Svo.    5f . 

RAY  (Prof.  P.  K.).— A  Text-Book  of  Db- 
ductiyb Logic  4th  Edit.  Globe  8yo.  iS.6d. 

VENN  (Rev.  John).— The  Logic  of  Chancb. 
•nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    zor.  6ii. 

-—  Symbolic  Logic    Cr.  Svo.     10*.  6d. 

——  The  Principles  of  Empirical  or  In- 
ductiyb Logic    Svo.    iSs. 

Psychology. 

BALDWIN  (Prof.  J.  M.).— Handbook  of 
Psychology:  Senses  and  Intellect.  Bvo.  ias.6d. 

Feeling  and  Will.     Svo.     iw.  6d. 

Elements  OF  Psychology.  Cr.Svo.  js.Sd. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).  —  The  Rela- 
tions of  Mind  and  Brain.  3rd  Ed.  Svo.  S*. 

CLIFFORD  (W.  K.).— Seeing  and  Think- 
ing.   Cr.  Svo.    3*.  6d. 

HOFFDING  (Prof.  H.).— Outlines  of  Psy- 
chology. Translated  by  M.  E.  Lowndes. 
Cr.  Svo.    dr. 

JAMES  (Prof.  William).— The  Principles  of 
Psychology.    2  vols.    Demy  Svo.    25^.  net. 

—  Text- Book  of  Psychology.  Cr.  B\o. 
js.  net. 

JARDINE  (Rev.  Robert).— The  Elements 
of  the  Psychology  of  Cognition.  3rd 
Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  6d. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— Psychology.  Cr.  Svo. 
I.  The  Cognitive  Powers.  6*.  6d. — II. 
The  Motive  Powers.    6s.  6d, 

The  Emotions.    Svo.    9*. 

MAUDSLEYjDr.  Henry).— The  Physiology 

OF  Mind.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
— ^  The  Pathology  of  Mind.    Svo.     iSj. 

Body  and  Mind.    Cr.  Svo.    dr.  6d. 


MURPHY 
gbnce.    2n 


id  Edit. 


— Habit   and    Intelli- 
Illustrated.    Svo.     i6r. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  R.).— The  Chemistry  of 
Photography.    Cr.  Svo.    6*. 


PHYBI€»  OR  NATURAL  PHILOSOFHY. 

GtHtrtU—EUctvicity  and  Magnetism— 
Heatf  Light t  and  Sowtd, 

GeneraL 

ANDREWS  (Dr.  Thomas) :  The  Scientific 
Papers  of  the  late.  With  a  Mem<Nr  by 
Profs.  Tait  and  Crum  Brown.    Bvo.    \Zs. 

BARKER  (G.  F.).— Physics :  Advamced 
Course.    Svo.    2u. 

DANIELL  (A.).— A  Text-Book  of  the 
Principles  of  Physics.  lUostrated.  and 
Edit.    Med.  Svo.     su. 

EVERETT  (Prof.  J.  DA— Thb  C  G.  S.  Sys- 
TEM  OF  Units,  WITH  Tables  of  Physical 
Constants.    New  Edit.     Globe  Svo.    51. 

FESSENDEN  (C.).— Elbmbnts  of  Phvsks. 
Fcp.  Svo.    3*. 

FISHER  (Rev.  Osmond).- Physics  of  thb 
Earth's  Crust.    2nd  Edit.     Svo.    xas. 

GUILLEMIN  (Am^^).— The  Forces  of 
Nature.  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Physical  Phenomena.  455  Wood> 
cuts.    Roy.  Svo.    21J. 

KELVIN  (Lord).— Popular  Lectures  and 
Addresses. — ^Vol.  I.  Constitution  of 
Matter.    Cr.  Svo.    js.  6d. 

KEMPE(A.  B.).— HowTODRAWASTRAxan- 
LiNE.    Cr.  Svo.    zx.  6d. 

LOEWY  (B.).— Questions  and  Examplbs 

IN  Experimental  Physics,  Sound,  Light^ 
Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnbtism. 
Fcp.  Svo.    2*. 

A  Graduated   Course   of   Natural 

Science.  Part  I.  Gl.Svo.  2*. — PartIL  v.6d. 

MOLLOY  (Rev.  G.).— Gleanings  in  Sa- 
BNCE :  A  Series  of  Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.     Bvo.     7*.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  REVIEW.  Bi-Monthly.  July^ 
August.     Svo.     IS.  (id.  net. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour).  —  A  Primer  of 
Physics.     Illustrated.     iSmo.     i*. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics.  lUos- 
trated.    Fcp.  Svo.    4^.  6d. 

Questions.    By  T.  H.  Core.    zSmo.   ai. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane). — Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac- 
tical Physics.  Illustrated. — General  Phy* 
sical  Processes.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

TAIT  (Prof.  P.  G.).— Lectures  on  somb 
Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science. 
3rd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     9*. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

GUMMING  (Linnaeus). — An  Introduction 
TO  Electricity.    Cr.  Svo.    8*.  6d, 

DAY  (R.  E.).— Electric  Light  Arithmbtic. 
xSmo.    2j. 

GRAY  (Prof.  Andrew).— The  TiIeory  and 
Practice  of  Absolute  Measurements 
IN  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  2  vols. 
(^r.  Svo.  Vol.  I.  12*.  6d. — Vol.  II.  2  parts.  25*- 

Absolute    Measurements    in    Elec* 

tricity  and  Magnetism.  Fcp.  Svo.  5*.  6d, 

GUILLEMIN  (A.).— Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism. A  Popular  Treatise.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thomp- 
son.   Super  Roy.  Svo.    31J.  6d, 


PHYSICS— PHYSIOLOGY. 
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HEAVISIDE  (O.)  — Elbctrical  Papers. 
3  vols.    8vo.    3Qr.  net. 

KELVIN  (Lord).  —  Papers  on  Electro* 
STATICS  and  Magnetism.    8vo.     iSs, 

LODGE  (Prof.  OliverX— Modern  Views  of 
Electricity.    Illiist.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

MENDENHALL  (T.  C.).— A  Century  of 
Electricity.    Cr.  Bvo.    4s.  6d. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
HaldaneX — Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac* 
TiCAL  Physics.  Cr.  Bvo*.  Illustrated. — Elec* 
tricity  and  Magnetism.    7;.  6d. 

'——  Practical  Physics  for  Schools.  GL 
8vo. — Electricity  and  Magnetism.  3X.6^ 

THOMPSON    (Prof.    SUvanus    P.).  —  El^ 

MBNTARY    LeSSONS     IN    ELECTRICITY    AND 

Magnetism.  Illustrated.   Fcp.  8vo.   4r.  6d, 

TURNER  (H.  H.).— Examples  on  Heat 
and  Electricity.    Cr.  8vo.    as.  6d. 

Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 

AIRY  (Sir  G.  B.).— On  Sound  and  Atmo- 
spheric Vibrations.    Cr.  Bvo.    gs. 

CARNOT-THURSTON. -Reflections  on 
THE  Motive  Power  of  Heat,  and  on 
Machines  fitted  to  Develop  that 
Power.  From  the  French  of  N.  L.  S.  Car- 
NOT.  Edited  by  R.  H.  Thurston,  LL.D. 
Cr.  Bvo.     js.  6d. 

lOHNSON  (Amy).— Sunshine.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Bvo.    ts. 

JONES  (Prof.  D.  E.).— Heat,  Light,  and 

Sound.    Globe  Bvo.    as.  6d. 
Lessons  in  Heat  and  Light.    Globe 

8vo.     V*  6d. 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.).— Sound.  A  Series  of 
Simple  Experiments.   lUustr.  Cr.  Bvo.  y.^d. 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.)and  BARNARD  (C.>- 
LiGHT.  A  Series  of  Simple  Experiments. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.    as.6d. 

PARKINSON  (S.).— A  Treatise  on  Optics. 
4th  E^it.,  revised.    Cr.  Bvo.     zof.  6d. 

PEABODY(Prof.  C.  H.).— Thermodynamics 
OF  THE  Steam  Engine  and  other  Heat- 
Engines.    8vo.    aix. 

PERRY  (Prof.  J.).— Steam  :  An  Elementary 
Treatise.     iBmo.    4s,  td. 

PRESTON  (T.).— The  Theory  of  Light. 

Illustrated.     Bvo.     zu .  net. 
The  Theory  of  Heat.    Bvo. 

RAYLEIGH  (Lord).— Theory  of  Sound. 
Bvo.    Vol.  I.  12*.  6d. — Vol.  II.  12*.  6d. 

SHANN  (G.).— An  Elementary  Treatisb 
on  Heat  in  Relation  to  Steam  and  thb 
Steam-Enginb.    Illustr.    Cr.  Bvo.    \s.  6d. 

SPOTTISWOODE  (W.).— Polarisation  of 
Light.     Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    y.  6d. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfourt  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane). — Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac- 
tical Physics.  Cr.  Bvo.  Illustrated. — 
Optics,  Heat,  and  Sound. 

Practical  Physics  for  Schools.    GL 

8va — Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 

STOKES  (Sir  (Seorfe  G.).— On  Light.  The 
Burnett  Lectores.    Cr.  Byo.    jt,  UL 


STONE  (W.  H.).— Elbmbntary  Lessons  cm 
Sound.    Illustrated.    Fcp.  Bvo.    js.  6d. 

TAIT  (Prof.  P.  G.X— Heat.  With  lUoatra- 
tions.    Cr.  Bvo.    dr. 

TAYLOR  (SedleyX— Sound  and  Music  and 
Edit.    Ext.  cr.  Bvo.    Bs.  6d. 

TURNER  (H.  H.).    (5'*^  Electricity.) 

WRIGHT  (Lewis).— Light.  A  Course  of 
Experimental  Optics.  lUust.  Cr.  Bvo.  js,td, 

PHTSIOGRAPHT  and  METBOBOLOGT. 

ARATUS.— The  Skies  and  Weather  Fokb- 
CASTS  OF  Aratus.  Translated  by  E.  Postb, 
M.A.     Cr.  Bvo.     3;.  6d. 

BLANFORD  (H.  F.).— The  Rudiments  of 
Physical  Geography  for  the  Use  of 
Indian  Schools.    Illustr.    Cr.  Bvo.    as.  6d, 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Climatbs 

AND  Weather   of    India,  Ceylon   and 

BURMAH,  AND  THE  StORMS  OF  INDIAN 

Seas.    Bvo.    las  6d. 

FERREL  (Prof.  W.).— A  Popular  Treatisb 
ON  THE  Winds.    2nd  Ed.    Bvo.     17;.  net. 

FISHER  (Rev.  Osmond).— Physics  of  thb 
Earth's  Crust.    2nd  E^it.    Bvo.    las, 

GEIKIE  (Sir  ArchibaldX— A  Primer  of  Phy- 
sical Geography.    Illustrated.    zBmo.    it, 

Elementary    Lessons    in    Physical 

Geography.    Illustrated.    Fcp.  Bvo.    4s.  6d. 

Questions  on  the  same.    is.  6d. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— Physiography. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

LOCKYERG.  Norman).— Outlines  of  Phy- 
siography :  the  Movements  of  thb 
Earth.     Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo,  swd.    zx.  6d, 

MELDOLA(Prof.  RJ  and  WHITE  (Wm.).— 
Report  on  the  East  Anguan  Earth- 
QUAKE  OF  April  22ND,  1B84.    Bvo.    y.  6d, 


PHTBIOLOGT. 

FEARNLEY(W.X— A  Manual  of  Elembm- 
TARY  Practical  Histology.  Cr.Bvo.  js.td, 

FOSTER  (Prof.  Michael).— A  Text-Book  of 
Physiology.  Illustrated.  5th  Edit.  Bvo. — 
Part  I.  Book  I.  Blood  :  the  Tissues  of 
Movement,  the  Vascular  Mechanism. 
los.  6d.—Fut  II.  Book  II.  The  Tissues  or 
Chemical  Action,  with  their  Respect  i  vb 
Mechanisms  :  Nutrition,  zor.  6^.— Part 
III.  Book  III.  The  Central  Nervous 
System.  7s.  &^— Part  IV.  Book  III.  1  hb 
Senses,  and  some  Special  Musculab 
Mechanisms. — Book  IV.  The  Tissues  and 
Mechanisms  of  Reproduction.  tos.6d. 
— Appendix,  by  A.  S.  Lea.    js.  6d. 

— —  A  Primer  of  Physiology.    z8ma    i«. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  M.)  and  LANGLEY  Q-  N.). 
>-A  CouRSB  OF  Elbmentarv  Practical 
Physiology  and  Histology.  Cr.Bvo.  7«.M. 

GAMGEE  (Arthur).— A  Tbxt-Book  of  thb 
Physiological  Chbmistky  of  thb  Animal 
Boxrr.    Vol.  L   8yo.    z8«.   Vol.  II. 
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HUMPHRY  (Prof.  SirG.  M.).— Tmb  Human 
Foot  and  thb  Human  Hand.  Illustrated. 
Fcp.  8va    4S.6*L 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  Thot.   H.).— Lessons  in 

Elbmbntakv  Physiology.  Fcp.8vo.  41. 6d. 

— ^  QuBsnONS.  By  T.  Alcocic  xSina  is,6d, 

IIIVART  (St.  G«orge).— Lessons  in  Elb- 
MSNTAKY  Anatomy.    Fcp.  8va    6s.  6d. 

PBTTIGREW  (J.  Bell).— The  Physiology 
OP  THE  Circulation  in  Plants  in  the 
Lowes  Animals  and  in  Man.    8va    lat. 

8SILER  (Dr.  Carl}.— Micro-Photographs 
IN  Histology,  Normal  and  Pathologi- 
cal.   4ta    3ZX.  6d. 

FOBTBT.    iSet  mtuUr  Literature,  p.  14.) 

POUnCAL  ECONOMY. 

BASTABLE(Prof.  C  F.).— Pubuc  Finance. 
Z3X.  6d.  net. 

BCHM-BAWERK  (ProQ.— Capital  and  In- 
TBRBST.  Trans,  by  W.  Smart.  8vo.  iM.net. 

—  The  Positive  Theory  op  Capitau  By 
the  same  Translator,     lat.  net. 

BOISSEVAIN  (G.  M.).— The  Monetary 
Question.    8vo,  sewed,    js.  net. 

BONAR  (James). — Malthus  and  his  Work. 
8vo.    las.  6d. 

CAIRNES  (J.  £.).— Some  Leading  Prinq- 

PLES   OP   POUTICAL  ECONOMY   NEWLY    £x- 

pounded.    8vo.    i4r. 

—  The  Character  and  Logical  Method 
op  Political  Economy.    Cr.  Svo.    6*. 

CANTILLON.  — Essai  sur  le  Commerce. 
lamo.     7^.  net. 

CLARE  (G  ).— A  B  C  OP  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes.   Cr.  Svo.    y.  net. 

CLARKE  (C.  B.).  —  Speculations  prom 
Political  Economy.    Cr.  Svo.    3*.  6d. 

DICTIONARY  OF  POLITICAL  ECON- 
OMY,  A.  By  various  Writers.  Ed.  R.  H.  I. 
Palgrave.    ss.Sd,  net.    (Part  I.  July,  xSgx.) 

ECONOMIC  JOURNAL,  THE.  —  The 
Journal  op  the  British  Economic  Asso- 
ciation. Edit,  by  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 
Published  Quarterly.  Svo.  5*.  (Part  I. 
April,  iSox.)  Yol.  I.  axf.  [Cloth  Covers  for 
binding  Volumes,  is.  6d.  each.] 

EX!0N0MICS:  The  Quarterly  Journal 
OP.  Yol.  II.  Parts  II.  III.  lY.  ^s.6d.  each. 
—Yol.  III.  A  parts.  v.Sd.  each.— Yol.  lY. 
4  parts,  v.ta.  each. — Yol.  Y.  4  parts.  %s.6d. 
each. — Yol.  YI.    4  parts,    ax.  6a.  each. 

FAWCETT  (HenryX— Manual  op  Politi- 
cal Economy.    7th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    xax. 

-^  AnExplanatoryDigestoptheabove. 
By  C.  A.  Waters.    Cr.  Sva    a*.  6d. 

'—  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  6th 
Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    3^ .  6d. 

FAWCETT  (Mrs.  H.).— Poutical  Econ- 
omy POR  Beginners,  with  Questions. 
7th  Edit.    xSmo.    aj.  6d. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  MAT- 
TERS. By  A  Banker's  Daughter,  and 
Edit.    i8mo.    is. 


OILMAN  (N.  P.).  — Propit-Sharing  be- 
tween Employer  and  Employes.  Or.. 
8yo.    7«.  6d. 

GOSCHEN  (Rt.  Hon.  George  J.).— Report* 
and  Speeches  on  Local  Taxation.  8yo.  51.. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  UNPROTECTED:  In 
Eybry-day  Matters  relating  to  Pro- 
PBRTY  AND  Incomb.    £xt.  fcp.  8va    j$.  6<C 

OUNTON  (George).— Wbalth  and  Pwk 
grbss.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

HORTON  (Hon.  S.  Dana).— The  Silvbb 
Pound  and  England's  Monetary  Poucr 
since  the  Restoration.    Svo.    i^s. 

HOWELL  ((George).- The  Conplicts  or 
Capital  and  Labour.    Cr.  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

JEYONS  (W.  Stanley).— A  Primbr  op  Poun. 
Cal  Economy.    xSmo.     xx. 

Thb  Theory  op  Political  Economt. 

3rd  Ed.    Svo.     xos.  6d. 

Investigations  in  Currency  and  Fi- 
nance.  Edit,  by  H.  S.  Foxwkll.   Sva  su 

KEYNES  (J.  N.).— Thb  Scope  and  lifETHOi> 
OP  Poutical  Economy.    Cr.  Svo.    js.  net. 

MARSHALL  (Prof.  Alfred).— pRiNCiPUts  OP 
Economics,  a  vols.  Svo.  YoL  I.  xa«.&£n0t» 

Elements  op  Economics  op  Industry. 

Crown  Svo.    y.  6d. 

MARTIN  (Frederick).— Thb  History  op 
Lloyd's,  and  op  Marine  Insuramcb  in 
Great  Britain.    Svo.    t^s. 

PRICE  (L.  L.  F.  R.).— Industrial  Peace: 
its  Advantages,  Methods,  and  Dippi* 
CULTiES.     Med.  Svo.    6s. 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry).— The  Prinoples 
OP  Political  Economy,  and  Edit.  Svo.  x6f. 

SMART  (W.). — An  Introduction  to  the 
Theory  op  Yalue.    Cr.  Svo.     3*.  net. 

THOMPSON  (H.  M.).— The  Theory  op 
Wages  and  its  application  to  the  Eight 
Hours  Question.    Cr.  Svo.    3^.  td, 

WALKER  (Francis  A.).— First  Lessons  01 
Political  Economy.    Cr.  Svo.    5;. 

A    Bribp    Text-Book    op    Political 

Economy.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  6d. 

Political  Economy.    Svo.    xa*.  6d. 

The  Wages  Question.    Ext.  cr.  Svo. 

Sx.  6d.  net. 

Money.  New  Edit.  Ext.cr.8vo.  8«.6dLnet. 

Money  in  its  Relation  to  Trade  and 

Industry.    Cr.  Svo.    7*.  6d. 

Land  and  its  Rent.    Fcp.  Svo.    3*.  6d. 

WALLACE  (A.  R.).— Bad  Times  :  An  Essay. 
Cr.  Svo.    aj.  6d. 

WICKSTEED  (Ph.  H.).— Thb  Alphabet  op 
EkiONOMic  Science. — I.  Elements  op  thb 
Theory  op  Yalue  or  Worth.  GUSva  %s.6d, 

POLITICS. 

(5"^/  tUso  History,  p.  xo.) 

ADAMS  (Sir  F.  O.)  and  CUNNINGHAM 
(C.)— The  Swiss  (^NPBDERATioN.  Sva  x4«. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— Thb  Egyptiam 
Question.    Svo,  sewed,    ax. 


Bath    (Marquia    of). 


PUBtrc '. 

ROCEHS.      B 

BRYCE  (Ju. 


thPoiItut.  avoli.  Gvo.  ail. 
Ulin.  Em.  fep.  Bvo.  ^.id. 
IDUSSBS.    £diudbyj.  E.  T. 


NewEdiL  En.cr. 
BUCKLAND  (Anna). -Our  Hatiohal  1n- 
BURKE  (EdmundX—LETTEits,  Tucts,  ma 

MATTHEwARNOl^lwilhP^aH.  Cr.BVD.  6|. 

TioN.   Ed.  by  F.  G.  Sblby.   Globe  Byo.   ji. 
CAIRNES  (J.  E.).—PouTicAL  Essays,  8to. 

ThkSdavbPowks.    Bvd.    loi.iJ. 

(Rkhaa:).— SnECMis  on  Qdes- 
is  or  Pdbuic  Policy.  Ed.  by  J.  Bkght 
J. E. Thobqlo Rocess.  GLBvo.  ji.W. 


DIl.KE(Rt.  Hon.SirCbailcsW.).— GuBATER 
Bbitain.    ath  Edit.    Ct.  Bvo.    61. 

PboblshsofGhbatrbBritain.  Maps- 
aid  Edit.    Eic.  a.  Bvo.    131.  td. 

DONISTHORFE     (Wotdiwonh),  —  iMum 

DUFFfRl.  H  on.  Sir  M.  E  .G«nl).— MiscBUJi  ■ 

KiES,  Political  AND  LiTEEAiT.  Bvo.  tai.6il. 

BKGLISU    CITIZEN    THE.— Hii  Rights 


ReoHmsibilities.   Ed.byHEN_.  

.    New  Edit.    Monthly  Volumes  fron 
"    -  Sal.  each. 


CB.     

Ocl.  lB9».     Cr.  BvQ. 


But.    and  EdiL 
The    Punish  men- 


The 


Bt  sir  t.  H. 


:h.    By  Hon. 


■,   BytheRev.T.W.FoWLe. 
Tub  State  ih  Relatiom  to  Laboub.    By 

W.  Stanley  Jbvons. 
JtJST.CEAHDPoL.Ct   By  F.  W.  Maitlanb. 
Tub   N.  ~  ~     -  .      . 


Mau 


I,  R.A. 


)/-.i 


FAWCETT  (Henry), -Spkbc  Has  OB  SDHfci 
CunnEHT    Political    Questions.     8vo^ 


FISKE  OohnJ 


FREEMAN  (E.  A.). 


State. 
Bvo.    61 
HILL  (Ocuvia).— Oui 


I 

IA>  ^H 

1 


(HON  Land,  1 


Eii.  fcp.  Evo,    31.  ei 
HOLLAND(PHif.  T.  E.).— The  Tkeaty  B 

LATioNs  OF  Russia  and  Tuuiiev,  rn 

1JJ4T0  1SS3.    Cr,a.o,    «. 
JENKS  (Pwf.  Edi™d^— The  Govebnhki 
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POLITICS. 

SMITH  (GoldwinX— Canada  AND  thsCama* 
DiAN  Question.    8vo.    &r.  net. 

STATESMAN'S  YEARBOOK, THE.  iStt 
below  under  Statistics.) 

STATHAM  (R.).— Blacks,  Bobxs,  ams 
British.    Cr.  8vo.    6$, 

THORNTON  (W.  T.)...A  Plba  for  Pbasant 
Proprietors.    New  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    j*,  6d, 

Indian  Public  Works,  and  Cognatb 

Indian  Topics.    Cr.  8vo.    8«.  6d, 

TRENCH  (Capt.  F.).— Thb  Russo-Indian 
Question.    Cr.  8vo.    "v.  6d, 

WALLACE  (Sir  Donald  M.).— Egypt  and 
the  Egyptian  Question.    8va    141, 

P8T0H0L00T. 

{See  MfuUr  Philosophy,  p.  a8.) 

SCULPTITRB.    (^mAkt.) 

SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

BOOTH  (C.)u— A  Picture  of  Pauperism. 
Cr.  Bvo.    5f. — Cheap  Edit.    8vo.    Swd.,  fuL 

Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  op 

London.    4  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    y.  6d,  each. — 
Maps  to  illustrate  the  above.     5^. 

FAWCETT (H.  and  Mrs.  H.).  {Su  Politics.) 

GILMAN  (N.  P.).  —  Socialism  and  the 
American  Spirit.    Cr.  8vo.    6*.  td, 

HILL  (Octavia).— Homes  op  the  London 
Poor.    Cr.  Bvo,  sewed,    ix. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— Social  Diseases 
AND  Worse  Remedies:  Letters  to  the 
"Times."     Cr.  8vo.     sewed,     ix.net. 

JEVONS(W.  Stanley).— Methods  of  Social 
Reform.     8vo.     iox.  td. 

PEARSON  (C.  H.).— National  Life  and 
Character  :  A  Forecast.     Bvo.     ioj.  net. 

STANLEY     (Hon. 
Working  Girls. 


Maude).  —  Clubs 
Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 


FOR 


SOUND.    {See  under  Physics,  p.  29.) 

SPORT. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— Wild  Beasts 
AND  their  Ways  :  Reminiscences  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  from 
X845 — 88.   Illustrated.   Ext.  cr.  Bvo.    lax.  6d. 

CHASSERESSE(D.).— Sporting  Sketches. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 

EDWARDS-MOSS  (Sir  J.  E.,  Bart).— A 
Season  in  Sutherland.    Cr.  Bvo.    xx.  6d. 

STATISTICS. 

STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK,  THE.  Sta- 
tistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States 
ofthe  World  for  the  Year  1803.  Revised  after 
Official  Returns.  Ed.  by  J.  Scott  Keltib. 
Cr.  Bvo.     xox.  6d. 

SURGERY.    {See  Medicine.) 

SWIMMING. 

LEAHY  (Sergeant).— The  Art  of  Swimming 
IS  THE  Eton  Styls.    Cr.  8vo.    «. 


THBOLOaT. 

Tfu  BibU^HisUnyof  the  Christian  Churchr- 
Tke  Church  of  Bngland— Devotional  Bceh 
— The  Father^ — Hymnology—Sermons^  Lee* 
iurts,  Addrtssest  emd  Theological  Essays. 

The  Bible. 

Hutovy  ofthe  Bible— 
The   English    Bible;   An  External  and 

Critical  History  of  the  various  English 

Translations  of  Scripture.    By  Prof.  John 

Eadib.    3  vols.    8vo.    38x. 
The  Bible  in  the  Church.   By  Right  Rev. 

Bp.  Westcott.    lothedit.    xSmo.   ^fd. 

Biblical  History — 
Bible  Lessons.    By  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott. 

Cr.  8vo.    4«.  Sd, 
Side-Lights  upon  Bible   History.    By 

Mrs.  Sydney  Buxton.     Cr.  Bvo.    sf. 
Stories  from  the  Biblb.     By  Rev.  A  T. 

Church.  Illust.  Cr.Bvo.  2  parts.  3J.6<£.eacL 
Bible  Readings  selected  prom  the  Pek- 

tateuch  and  the   book   of  joshua. 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  Cross.    GL  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
The    Children's    Treasury    of    Bible 

Stories.    By  Mrs.  H.  Gaskoin.    xSmo. 

IS.  each. — Part  I.   Old   Testament;    II. 

New  Testament ;  IIL  The  Apostles. 
The  Nations  Around    Israel.     By  A. 

Keary.    Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
A  Class-Book  of  Old  Testament  His* 

TORY.  ByRev.Dr.  Maclear.  xBmo.  4i.6<C 
A  Class-Book  of  New  Testament  His* 

TORY.     By  the  same.     i8mo.     ss.  6d, 
A  Shilling  Book   of   Old  Testament 

History.    By  the  same.    x8mo.    is. 
A  Shilling  Book  of  New  Testament 

History.    By  the  same.    iBmo.    is. 

The  Old  Testament— 

Scripture  Readings  for  Schools  and 
Families.  By  C.  M.  Yonge.  Globe  8va 
xs.  6d.  each :  also  with  comments,  y.  6d, 
each.  —  Genesis  to  Deuteronomy.  — 
Joshua  to  Solomon. — Kings  and  tm 
Prophets. — ^Thb  GospelTimes.— Apos- 
tolic Times. 

The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  tm 
Old  Testament.  By  F.  D.  Maurice 
Cr.  Bvo.    ss.  6d. 

The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Ou 
Testament.     By  same.    Cr.  8vo.    v.  ^ 

The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  B] 
Prof.  H.  E.  Ryle.     Cr.  8vo.     6*. 

The  Pentateuch— 
An  Historico-Critical  Inquiry  into  thi 
Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Hsxa 
Teuch  (Pentateuch  and  Book  0: 
Toshua).  By  Prof.  A.  Kuenen.  Trans 
by  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.    8vo.    14*. 

The  Psalms— 
The  Psalms  Chronologically  Arrangbi 

By  Four  Friends.    Cr.  8vo.    5X.  net 
Golden   Treasury    Psalter.      Student" 

Edition  of  the  above.     xSmo.     3X.  6d 
The  Psalms.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 

By  A.  C.  Jennings,  M.A.,  and  W.  E 

Lowe,  M.A.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  xor.  6d  ead 
Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Use  0 

THE  Psalms.     By  Rev.  J.  F.  Thrdpi 

2nd  Eklit.    2  vols.    8vo.    2xx. 

IstUah — 
Isaiah  xu — lxyi.    With  the  Shorter  Pr 
phedes  allied  to  it.    Edited  by  Matthi 
Arnold.    Cr.  8vo.    5^. 


I       /Hla*— 


In  tht  Anlboritgd 


Prophecy  c^  iKracL*&  RuLonlioD  (Uaiata 
id- — livu)-  ArraDged  and  Edited  ibrVonDf 
Lumen.  Bylbeune.  tEmo.  u. 
CoHMSNTAinr  OH  THi  Boon  or  Isaiah: 
Ciilical,  HiMDiical,  uid  Prophetical:  la. 
clndinE  i  RcviwI  Eoelith  TiBunlitioD. 
ByT.^BiRKS.   ind^lit.    Svo.    iii.td. 


T.  K.  Chk 


rii  Km  TV. 

Th<  Nbv.  ■ 
EninuiEi. 
oTtbc  N< 


M.A.   SvD. 

MS.  £vi^( 


Essay  on  the  Right 

■■■—4  in  the  Te« 

T.  R.  BmKS. 


Trb  Cla! 

Tbsta 


By  Arctid.  FahHAB,     Bvo.     III. 
-  -    .  Element  in   the  Ne« 
Conaidered  ai  ■  Piwf  of  it> 


DftheLoid'iPrayei 

IB  New  TffilTAHEH 

>li.    C[.  Svo. 


P.D.  Ma .       _ 

The    SvKOfTIC    Pkohlem 
Rbadei-s.    B,  a.  J.  Joi 


Tesiai 
Tu  Ne< 


ENT.      By  W.   J.   MiCKiE,   M.; 

The    Tat    rgviied    liy    Biihl 
n,  D.D.,  and   Prof.  F.  J.  i 


toitma  Tkaditiow  of  the  Si 
IFBU.     Id  the  Ttxl  dT  the 


MalterortheSycopticClKpela.  ByW.G. 
RufHBBtKWE.  >iintediaCo]iMin.  In  Sii 
P»m,  and  AuKiiilii.  ito.— Part  I.  w.  M, 
^Pimll.  >ndlll.  71.— ParUlV.  ?.uil 
VI.,  trilb  Indim,  loi.  61^— Appendicu, 


hi  CoiMi— 

The  Akhhih  Fiiai]»ekt  ur  the  A 


Ci, 


GmpilefSl.  MMtOaa— 

The  Gbbek  Text,  with  IntrodDcuon  uo 

NateibyRev.A.SLoi>TAK.  Fcp.Bio.  u.Cd: 

Choice  I4otes  oh  St.  Matthew.    Dram 

from  Old  and  [JiwSourcBS.  C1.8™.  «.«* 

(St.  Matthew  and  Si.  Mark  In  iToL    »i.) 

GH^ls/St.  Mark- 

ScHon..  RiiAmiiK^  m  thk  Gbehk  Testa. 

es  o£  the  Lile  ol 

"    "    with  Midi- 

^Rbv!X'Si.vbst"m.A.'fc[iSvo.  »i.6rff 
Choice  Notes  ok  St.  MAflu.  Drawn  fron 
Old  and  Naw  SounCBS.    Ci.  Svo.    41,  U 


1 


GmMI  o/SI.  Luii— 
Gbeek  Text,  with  IntcoductioD.'  td  N«ei 
byRcv.  J.  Wd.  M.A.    Fcp.Ivn.    u.6<i 
Cmoicb  Notes  on  St.  Lukb.    Drawn  From 

Old  and  New  Sources.    Cr.  Svo.    ti.  W. 

The  Gospel  or  the  Kinsikih  or  I^veb. 

A  Course  or  L«lurei  on  the  Goipel  of  St. 

Loke.  ByF.D.MAUKICB.   Cc.  BvD.  3'*d. 

Gttfil  ,!fSl.  jBkH— 

The   Gospel  or   St.   Johb.     By  F.   D. 

Maubich.    Cp.  Bvo.    y.id. 
Choice  Notes  on  St.  John.    Drawn  fvm 
Old  and  New  Sonnet.    C    " 
Tki  Ads  oftktAfDHlit— 


GuBBK  Tbxt,  with  No 


By  F.  H.  Cha 
«  by  T  E,  Pao^  .^ 


the  Gkni 


Lecture 


ES,   Thb  6hi 


The  Chub 


1   the  .A 


Apoaltei.    By  Very  Kev 
Cr.  Bvo.    IM.  &t 
Tkt  Sfislla  of  Si.  Paul— 
"HE    Epistle    to    the    Ro«, 
Greek  Tat,  irith  Engibh  Notts.    By  IlwV 
Very   R«y.    C   J.    VAltCHAN.     jth    E^  J 


The  ErisTLB  TO  THE  Galatians.  a 
Revised  Tent,  with  Introdnclion,  Nona, 
and DiMtrtations.  ByBishopLioiiTrootj j 

The    Epistle   to   the    P 
Reviwrd  Text,  with  Intra 


Dub 

«k         t 

w. 


The  Epistlbb  n  the  Ephbjikics.  tmb 
CoLOuiAns,  AND  Philbhoh.  WUb  Id- 
Imductian  and   Notes,     By  Rev.  J.  U. 


HiAH*.     By  Vdiy  Rev.  C  J.  V*g8HAII. 

TmB    EnSTlMS    TO    TM«     T  H  ItSiUHllAM*. 

ComfDHturonlhcGiMliTcjn.    By  Prof . 

r**  £>iilif  b/  J*,  Jumtt— 
Thi  Ghuk  Teit,  wiilt  InliwlBi^liaB  isd 

NoUl.ByREV.JOfIFHB.MAVDII.STIl.ItI. 

TU  EfiilUt  tf  St.  /**■— 
Tm.  Emstid  or  St.  Jomk.     B,  t.  D, 

Maviucb.    Cr.  8w.    u.  id. 
-  Tin  Gmk  T««.  wii  Nc        '     -  ' 

Wbstcott.  jrd  Edi  " 
T»t  Sfitllr  Is  Ihr  Hrtnmt— 
Gkuk   AMD    Enoush.     Sililfid  by  Rw. 

FnKDimc  Rehdau..   Cr.  Bvo.   ti. 
English  Tntr,  with  CoaUDantafy.    By  tht 

Hue.    Cr.  Byo.    71.  id. 
Thm  Guu  Tbxt,  with  Nolei,  hy  Vety 

Re.  C.J.  Vauchaw.    Ci.  !vo.   ji.6d. 
The  Ohkiii  Tixt,  with  Nat»  sad  EiMyi, 

by  Biihop  Wbstcott.    Bvo.    1*1. 


.   Ivo.    itt.6d. 


jIhEdir 


H    OK'TMK^RBraLATlOW     Of     St. 

By  Vbt  »•"■  C.  J.  Vauqkah. 


CUN  N I NGH AM  (Rev.  John).  — The  Gsohth 

CCMNINGHAU  (Ro».  WilliMO).  —  Tm 
Chuschbs  of  Asia  :  A  McihodicAl  Skcicli 
afthe  SeaJnd  CerniUT.    Cr.  Svo.   ti. 

DALE  {A.  W.  V/.\—Tm  Svkod  of  Elfiea, 
AMD  CHmbTiiN  Life  in  the  Foubtm  Cbn- 


HARD  WICK  (Aichdea 
TMK  Chwstian  Chi 
Edited  by  Bp.  Stubk 


Cr.  Svo.     io>.  i 


vised  by  Bishop  Stubbs.    Cr.  St 

HORTCDi.  F.  J.  A.).— Two  Dissebtations. 

1.  Ok  MONOriNHa  »EOX  in  Schptdk. 

and TxADiTioH.     II.  On  tke"Constah- 


.— V.   WJ.— J 

EdiL    Fep.  tn    31. 6d. 
VAUGHAN  {Very  He..  C  r.).-TwECB: 

OF  THB  FiBsi  Davs:   The   Chubo 
J«UE»UK«,  The  - 


-B  Chub 
.id. 


Ivo.    I 

WARD  (W.)         

—  W.  C^Wako  a^o 


Gbobcb  Waed  akd 


TIM  Oliiirab  of  ''"g'f'"1,  J 


Wllh  a  Coloured  FJonl  Dai 
Oollect.    Cr.  SvD.     in. 
Dutstabliskmtitl — 


G.  R.  CunTxu. 

Blunptonl.ECIamIoriB7i.  Cr.Svo.  ^l,ii. 
Hth  Cmnwimi™— 
The  CoHHDNioN  Sbbvicb  fbom  thi  Bode 
DF  Common  Pkavxr.  With  SeJea  Re*d- 
ii^E  rnnn  IhE  Writingi  of  the  Rev.  Y.  D. 
Maurice.    Edited  by  Biibap  Colehsa 


oewly  Coolirmed-    By  Rev, 


I    DcvD^ons.     By  the  h 


DEVOTIONAL  BOOKS—SERMONS,  LECTURES,  Etc. 


Book  or  Comhdn  Pravkb.    Bt  Rov.  F, 

PXOCTKR     DDd      Riy.     CWSD     HaCUAB. 
TWELVB     DlSCQUKSES     ON    SUBJECTS     COM- 

8HIP  oi-  THE  Church  or  EKotTMo.   % 

Very  Rtv.  C.  J.  VAUGHiH.    Fcp.  Bvo.    6j. 

A   COHPAHIDH    TO  THK    LbCTIONABV.      Bi 

Rev.  W.  Bbhhah,  B.D.   Cr.  Bvo.    ti.  6i 


if  Dnth, 

m  DE>r : 

?nm  the 


Teaching  to  a  VlUage  CDnflrenlign, 

by  His  Wife.    Fcp.  Bvo.   «.?J. 

HACLEAR  (Rev.  Canon).— A  Mani 


DSVDTIOHS.    jiuno.    u. 

The  Hour  of  Sorbow;  gr,  The  Office 

[orlhE  Buiisl  ofihe  Dead.    jama,    u. 


MAURICE  (F.  D.).— Lkmns 
Readings  frcni  ihe  Wotlu  of  F.  I 
-  ■        '•      ~   y.  J.  Ll.  Davjes 


Readings  from 
Selected  by  R 


LOWSHIP   AMONG    MeIj. 

WELBY-GREGOEY  {Hon.  Lady).— 
AND  Cldss.    ind  Edit,    Ci.  Svo,    61. 
WESTCOTT  (Rl.  Rev.  Bishop).— Thought 


WILBRAHAM 


"S^ 


d  Edit.   Ct.  SvD.    71.  &£ 


>F  Iheic    Dgctrines. 


Reviled  Teats, 


Abridged  E 
iteekTiHt,: 


tullinr.hip.  With  Creeli  Text,  Latin 
on,  Tranilatian  and  CDmrnentarv-  Bv 
W.  Cunningham.    Ci.  !«j.    71. 6i 


E  (S.  A.y 


PALGRAVE    (Prof.     F.     T.).- Obigihal 

HvMNS.    udEdii.    iBmo.    u.  &f. 
SELB0RNE(RoDndd1,Eulor).— TheBooe 


Composed  by  Job 
WOODS  (Mia  M. 


2.  Fine  paper.  u.AiJl 


z:r::_..,„.  | 

ABBOT  (K.  E.).-Sc.aKrif,c  Theism.    Cr.  ^| 
Byo.    71.  W.                                                                ^^ 

~hilo^pby*rf  F^'^ReSTSf  Bvi.°i.  U 

MONS.    Bvo.    «J. 
'Ke^s'EX^oEt'l^^'l^^^^l 

THE  Tgmfu  Church.    Em.  fcp.  Svo.    61. 

ALEXANDER  {W.,   Biihop  of  Deriy  and 
Rsphot),— The  Leaoing    Ideas  or   ths 
Gospels.    New  Edit.    Q.  Svo.    6i. 

BAINES  (Rev.  Edwaid).-SMitoiia.   FreTacc 
and  Memui  by  Bishop  BARRV.    Cr.  Byo.    ti. 

BATHER  (Aichdeaco°).-ON  Soke  Mihu- 
TEBiAL  Duties,  Catrchisihc,  Fkbachihg, 
Etc    Edited,  with  a  Prefjici^VenrRev. 

BERNARDtCanony-THmCBWTRAi,  Teach- 
ing or  ChUt.    Cr.8.0.    7..W. 

BETHUNE.BAKER  (J-  F,).— Th<  iHrto- 

EBCEOrCHBlSTIAKlTVONWAB.     But.     JI. 

BINNIE(Rav.W. 


THEOLOGY. 


••nnoiii,  LaotnrM,  Addrtnea,  and 

ThtOtogloal  BaMtUU-^evmHmmtd, 

BIRKS  (Thomai  IUwmoX— Thb  Dippicul- 
Tiss  OP  Bblibp  in  Connbction  with  thb 
Ckbation  and  thb  Fall,  Rbobmptiom, 
AND  JuDGMBNT.    sod  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    ss. 

-  JUtTIPICATION    AND    ImPUTBD    RiGHT' 

■ouiNBSS.    A  Review.    Cr.  8va    6r. 

-  Supbrnaturai.  Rbvblation;  or,  Firtt 
Principles  of  Moral  Theology.    8vo.    8#. 

BROOKE  S.  A.).— Short  Sbrmons.  Crown 
8vo.    6s. 

BROOKS  (Bishop  Phillips^— Thb  Candlb  op 
thb  Lord  :  and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  8va  6r. 

— —  Sbrmons  Prbachbd  in  ENGum 
Churchbs.    Cr.  8va    6s. 

Twbnty  Sbrmons.   Cr.  Bvo.    6*. 

TOLERANCB.     Cr.  8vO.     2S.  6d, 

Thb  Light  OP  THB  World.  Cr.8vo.jx.6dL 

BRUNTON  cr.  LaoderX— Thb  Biblb  and 
SciBNCB.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8va    zoc.  6d. 

BUTLER  (ArcherX— Sbrmons,  DocTRtMAi 
and  Practical,    xxth  Edit    Bvo.    &r. 

Second  Series  of  Sermons.    8vo.    js. 

— —  Letters  on  Romanism.    8vo.    zoc.  6d. 

BUTLER  (Rev.  (}ea).— Sermons  Prbachkd 
in  Cheltenham  Coll.  Chapbl.  8va  7S.6d. 

CAMPBELL  (Dr.  John  M'LeodX— The  Na. 

TURE  OF  the  Atonement.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Reminiscences     and     Reflections. 

Edited   by  his  Son,  Donald   Campbell. 

M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     7*.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  Revelation.  Cr.  Bvo.  5*. 

Responsibiuty    for    the    (Jift    op 

Eternal  Life.     Compiled  from  Sermons 
preached  1829 — 31.     Cr.  Bvo.     5*. 

CANTERBURY  (Edward  White,  Archbishop 
of). — Bov-Life:  its  Trial,  its  Strength, 
its  Fulness.  Sundays  in  Wellingfton  Col* 
lege,  iBso — 73.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

The  Seven  Gifts.     Primary  Visitation 

Address.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Christ  and  His  Times.  Second  Visi- 
tation Address.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Diocbsb 

of  Canterbury,  iSqo.    Bvo,  sewed,    id. 

CARPENTER  (W.  Boyd,  Bishop  of  Ripon).— 
Truth  in  Tale.  Addresses,  chiefly  to 
Children.     Cr.  Bvo.    4r.  6d. 

The   Permanent   Elements  op  Re* 

UGiON.    2nd  Edit    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

CAZENOVE  (J.  Gibson).— Concerning  the 
Being  and  Attributes  op  God.    Bvo.    5^. 

CHURCH  (Dean).— Human  Life  and  its 
Conditions.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Gifts  op  Civilisation  :  and  other 

Sermons  and  Letters.    Cr.  Bvo.    7;.  6dl 

Discipline  op  the  Christian  Char- 
acter ;  and  other  Sermons.   Cr.  Bvo.  4«.  6d, 

Advent  Sermons,  1885.   Cr.  Bvo.    4r.  6d, 

Village  Sermons.    Cr.  Bvo.    6*. 

Cathedral  and  University  Sermons. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

CLERGYMAN'S  SELF-EXA^l^KTlOl* 
CONCERNING  THE  APOSTIJSS' 
CREED,    Ext  fcp.  Bvo.    u.  6^ 


CONGREVE  (Rer.  John).— High  Hoib 
AND  Pleadings  pok  a  Rbasonablb  Fattb, 
Noblxb  THOUGaxs,  and  Labgbr^^habitv. 
Cr.  8vo.   51; 

COOKE  (Josiah  P.,  jun.).— Rbugiom  abo 
Chbmwtry.    Cr.  8vo.   7s.  6d. 

COTTON  (Bishop).— Sbkmons  pkxachd  to 
Engush  Congrbgations  in  India.  Ck; 
8to.    is,  6d, 

CUNNINGHAM  (Rev.  W.).  —  Christiab 
Civilisation,  with  Special  Rbpbrbmci 
to  India.    Cr.  Bvo.    sr. 

CURTEIS  (Rev.  G.  H.).— Thb  Scibntxpio 
Obstacles  to  Christian  Bblibp.  Ths 
Boyle  Lectures,  1884.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

DAVIES  (Rev.  J.  Lleweljrn).- The  C»osfbl 

and  Modern  Lipb.    Ext.  fop.  8vo.   6«. 
Social  Questions  prom  the  Point  op 

View  op  Christian  Theglogv.  0.8va  6«. 
Warnings  against  Superstition.  Ext 

ficp.  Bvo.    M.  6d, 
^—  The  Christian  Calling.  Ext.lp.8vo.6c. 
Order  and  Growth  as  Involved  ni 

the  Spiritual  Constitution  op  Humae 

Society.    Cx.  Bvo.    ax.  6d. 
Baptism,    Confirmation,    and    tbi 

Lord's  Supper.   Addresses.    x8mo.   xa 

DIGGLE  (Rev.  J.  W.).— Goduness  amd 
Manliness.   Cr.  8va    6s. 

DRUMMOND  (Prof.  Jas.).— Introductumi 
TO  THE  Study  op  Theologv.    Cr.  8va   51. 

DU  BOSE  (W.  P.).— The  Soteriologv  op 
THE  New  Testament.  By  W.  P.  Du  Boss. 
Cr.  Bvo.     7X.  6d. 

ECCE  HOMO :  A  Survey  of  the  Life  and 
Work  of  Jesus  Christ.    Globe  Bvo.    6*. 

ELLERTON  (Rev.  John).~THE  Holikst 
Manhood,  and  its  Lbssons  por  Bust 
Lives.   Cr.  Bvo.   '6*. 

FAITH  AND  CONDU(rr :  An  Essay  ob 
Verifiable  Religion.   Cr.  8vo.    -js.  6d. 

FARRAR  (Ven.  Archdeacon).— Works.  Uid' 
form   Edition.       Cr.    Bvo.       3^.  6iL    each. 
Monthly  from  December,  1891. 
Seekers  after  (jOd. 
Eternal     Hops.       Westminster     Abbey 

Sermons. 
The  Fall  op  Man  :  and  other  Sermons. 
The  Witness  of   History   to  Christ 

Hulsean  Lectmes,  1870. 
The  Silence  andVoices  OF  God.  Sermons. 
In  the  Days  op  Thy  Youth.  Maribofloo]^ 

College  Sermons. 
Saintly  Workers.    Five  Lenten  Lectures. 
Ephphatha  ;  or.  The  Amelioration  of  dM 
Mercy  and  Judgment.  [Wwld. 

Sermons  and  Addresses  delivered  n 
America. 

The    History    op    Intbrprbtatior 

Bampton  Lectures,  1885.    Bvo.    z6s. 

FISKE  (John).— Man's  Destiny  Viewed  n 
THE  Light  op  his  Origin.   O.  Bvo.   3A  6d, 

FORBES  (Rev.  Granville).— The  Voice  01 
(xOD  IN  THB  Psalms.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s.  6d, 

FOWLE  (Rev.  T.  W.).— A  New  Analogi 

VSTTHVKtV  '%^S?r&feJLKD    ReUGION    AND   TBI 

Co^^'ftss.  feisnk  ^A'^.'&'vw^'TvcsMk  ^^  Nature 


V 


^^EsER  (B 


SERMONS,   LECTUKES,   Etc 


Ct.  B>D. 


R  (Bubop).— SsKKaNS.     Ediled 

HAMILTON  Oolin).-^'!'  T»uTH  ahbErb 
or,  ThE  Choich  oT 
I :  Thonghu  on  ( 
.       ,  -Christ   e 

OTKaH  MASTEkS.   Dth  Edit.   Cl.  3vD.    lOI. 

HARE  (Juli"  Churlal-THB 
THB  CciH^OllTKB.      Now    Edit.- 
by  Dean  Plumpthb.    Cr.  8vo.    7 

HAKPER  (Falbir  Thomu).— Tm 
(vs.    iSi.  cadi.— Vol.  III.  Put  1. 

BAKRIS  {Rev.  G.  C.).-Sbii 


•  Edilion.    EdiMd 


.    C-I"l 


.  Eu.n:p.Sva  6j. 
V.  r.  R.).— Skbkoss 
:atkedral  Sermons. 


lAMES  (Rev. 

Clkugvman 

JEANS  (Rev.  ( 


-  TMaEfi'icACVoi' Pmvbb.  Ct.  8vo. 


KKLLOCG  (Rev. 


KIRKPATRICK  (1 


I£GGE1A. 
hhulPoi 
LICHTFOOT  (Bi.hop).-t,BADK. 


C>.  avo.    6f. 
:Tem. 


CkTHatiKAL.   Ci.  Bvo.    Si. 
SbumohsonSi-kialOccasiow!.  Svo.  61. 

. A  ChAIICK  BELlVamED  TO  THE  Cle»gv 

opthbDiocuedp  Durham,  18H.   Svo.  u. 

B  WoWt  BMTITIJID  "SU- 


MACLAREN(Rev.A 


(hEd.   Fct>.Svo.  »(.^ 


oiooi.    Ftp.  Svo.    «j.  6d; 
MACUILLAN  (Rev.  UuEh}.— Bibu  Tkac 

ihcstnNatdhb.  tsIhEdil.  GlobeBvo.  < 
Tkx  Taut  Vihk;  or,  The  Aiialociet 

oui  Lord'i  AUegi^,    fChEdit.   Gi.  Svo.   1 


MATORIN  {Rtv.  W.l 
MAURICE  (Frederick] 


Id  Edit.    Or.  Sva    I 


ToiBs.  >DdEd;i.  Cr.Bv 


iHKGoinLorr 
Cmpbl  or  St.  Jo 
Ei-ISTLB  OF  St.  J. 

LeCTUBBS  OK  THI 
FSIEHDSHU  or  Bi 

Social  Moralit' 

Thh  dScth°ke  01 

lllLLIGAM  (Rev. 


NX  IHH         ■ 

"I 


MOOR  HOUSE  (J.,  Bithopof  M.ncheittr).— 
Jacos;  Three  Snmsiu.  Eiufcp.  Bvo.  ij.Ul 

-:-  THB  Tkachihg  or  Chbiiti  iu  Condi- 
dmu,  Secrcl.  and  Reiulli.    Cr  Svg.    ji.  hl 

MURPHYU.I,)— NilKHAiaKMtCIKIHAMD 
5pi>ilTI.:Ai:FltB«txiM.     GI.  Bvo.     V 

(L.    G.,    BinboB    <rf_a™Wv-— 


THEOLOGY. 


THBOLOOT. 

••nnoni,  LeotnrM,  AddreiMt,  and 
Theological  BiMiyi— cM/maMdL 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  By  the  Author  of 
"EcceHomo."    3rd  Edit    Globe  8va    6s. 

PATTISON  (Mark).— Sermons.   Cr.Svo.  6s. 

PAUL  OF  TARSUS.    8vo.    loc.  6d. 

PHILOCHRISTUS :  Mbmoirs  op  a  Dis- 
ciPLB  or  THB  Lord.    vd.  Eklit.   8vo.   its. 

PLUMPTRE  (Dean).— MovsMBNTS  in  Rb- 
UGious  Thought.    Fcp.  8vo.    y.  6d, 

POTTER  (R.)t— Thb  Relation  of  Ethics 
TO  Religion.   Cr.  8vo.    %s.  6d, 

REASONABLE  FAITH :  A  Short  Essat 
By  "  Three  Friends."    Cr.  8va    xs. 

REICHEL  (C.  p.,  Bishop  of  Meath).— Thb 
Lord's  Pravbr.    Cr.  8vo.    yx.  td. 

'—  Cathedral  and  University  Sermons. 
Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

RENDALL  (Rev.  F.).— The  Theology  of^ 
the  Hebrew  Christians.    Cr.  8vo.    $*.     ^ 

REYNOLDS  (H.  R.).— Notes  op  the  Chris- 
tian LiPB.    Cr.  8vo.    7«.  6d. 

ROBINSON  (Prebendary  H.  G.).— Man  n 
the  Image  op  God:  and  other  Sermons. 
Cr.  8vo.    7X.  6d. 

RUSSELL  (Dean).— The  Light  that  Light* 
ETH  bvbry  Man  :  Sermons.  With  an  Intro 
ductionbyDeanPLUMPTRB,D.D.  Cr.Svo.  6s, 

RYLE(Rev.  Prof.  H.).— The  Early  Narra- 
TiVES  OP  Genesis.    Cr.  8vo.    3J.  net. 

SALMON  (Rev.  George,  D.D.).— Non-Mir. 
aculous  Christianity  :  and  other  Sermons, 
and  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6j. 

Gnosticism    and    Agnosticism  :    and 

other  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    7*.  6d. 

SANDFORD  (Rt.  Rev.  C.  W.,  Bishop  of  Gib- 
raltar).— Counsel  to  English  Churchmen 
Abroad.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

SCOTCH  SERMONS,  i<J8o.  By  Principal 
Caird  and  others.    3rd  Edit.     8vo.     10*.  6d. 

SERVICE  (Rev.  J.).— Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  6*. 

SHIRLEY  (W.  N.).— Elijah  :  Four  Univer- 
sity  Sermons.    Fcp.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

SMITH  (Rev.  Travers).— Man's  Knowledge 
OP  Man  and  op  God.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

SMITH  (W.  Saumarez).— The  Blood  op  the 
New  Covenant  :  An  Essay.   Cr.  8vo.  ax.  6d. 

STANLEY  (Dean).--THE  NationalI  hanks- 
giving.  Sermons  Preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey,    and  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    ax.  6d. 

Addresses  and  Sermons  delivered  in 

America,  1878.    Cr.  8vo.    6x. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  TAIT  (Prof. 

P.  G.).— The  Unseen  Universe,  or  Phy- 

sicAL  Speculations  on  a  Future  State. 

T5th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6x. 
Paradoxical  Philosophy  :  A  Sequel  to 

the  above.    Cr.  Svo.    ^s.  td. 

STUBBS  (Rev.  C.  W.).— Foii  Chu\st  A»ii 
City.    Sermons  and  Addresses.   Ct.ftvo.   ta. 


TAIT  (Aicfabp.).— The  Pbxsbnt  Conditioh 
op  the  Church  op  Englakd.  Prinuurf 
Visitation  Charge.    3rd  Edit.    Svo.    3X.  64. 

Duties  OP  the  Church  op  Englamd. 

Seomd  Visitation  Addresses.    Svo.    4X.  6d. 

The  Church  op  thb  Future.  (Quad- 
rennial Visitation  Charges.    Cr.  Svo.    v«  ^ 

TAYLOR  Hsaac).- The  Restoration  op 
^tUKW,    Cr.  8vo.    8x.  6d. 

TEMPLE  (Frederick,  Bishop  of  London).— 
Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  or 
Rugby  School.  Second  Series.  E^  fcp.  Svo. 
6x.  Third  Series  4th  Edit.   Elxt.fcp.8va  61. 

The   Relations    Between   keuoov 

and  Science.  Bampton  Lectures,  1884. 
7th  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

TRENCH  (Archbishop).  —  The  Hulsbab 
Lectures  por  1845 — 6.    Svo.    7X.  6d. 

TtJLLOCH  (Principal).— The  Christ  op  thb 
Gospels  and  the  Christ  op  MomRH 
Criticism.    ExL  fcp.  8vo.    4X.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (C.  J.,  Dean  of  Landaff).— M» 

MORiALS  OP  Harrow  Sundays.  8va  iot.6d. 

Epiph  ANY,  Lent,  AND  Easter.  Svo.  xoi;6iCi 

Heroes  OP  Faith,  and  Edit.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

Lipe's  Work  and  God's  Disciplinb. 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     ax.  6d. 
The   Wholesome    Words    op    Jesoi 

Christ,    and  Edit.    Fct.  Svo.    3X.  6d. 

FoESOP  Faith.  andEdit.  Fcp.Sva  ys.6d. 

Christ  Satispying  the  Instincts  op 

Humanity.   andEdit.   Ext. fcp. Svo.   yt.6d. 
Counsels  por  Young  Students.    Fcp. 

Svo.    ax.  6d. 
The  Two  Great  Temptations,     and 

Edit.    Fcp.  8vo.    3X.  6d. 

Addresses    por    Young    Clergymen. 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    4X.  6d. 

"My  Son,  Give  Me  Thine  Heart." 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    5x. 

Rest  Awhile.    Addresses  to  Toilers  in 

the  Ministry.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    sx. 

Temple  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    lox.  6d. 

Authorised    or    Revised?     Sermcms. 

Cr.  Svo.     7X.  6d. 

Lessons  op  the  Cross  and  Passion; 

Words  from  the  Cross;  The  Reign  op 

Sin  ;  The  Lord's  Prayer.     Four  Courses 

of  Lent  Lectures.    Cr.  Svo.    lox.  6d. 
University  SbrmonSj  New  and  Old. 

Cr.  Svo.    lox.  6<^ 
The  Prayers  op  Jesus  Christ.    Globe 

Svo.    3X.  6d. 
DoNCASTER  Sermons  ;  Lessons  op  Lipb 

AND  Godliness  ;  Words  prom  the  (tOS- 

PELS.     Cr.  Svo.     lox.  6d. 
Notes  porLecturesonConpirmation. 

14th  Edit.    Fcp.  Svo.    IX.  6d. 
Restful  Thoughts  in  Restless  Timbs. 

Crown  Svo.     sx. 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  D.  J.).— The  Prbsent 
Trial  op  Faith.    Cr.  Svo.    sx. 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  E.  T.)— Some  Reasons  op 
our  Christian  Hope.  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1875.    Cr.  Svo.    6x.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  Robert).— Stones  from 
the  Quarry.    Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    sx. 

,  ^"^"^^  l^^jtN.  XohnV— On  some  Charactbb- 
\       \'ST\c&  o^   Y»"B.\.\^"«^  ^scxKwrwv::.,  and  Rb- 
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THEOLOGY— TRANSLATIONS. 


UNiveiisiTieB.    : 

GifTS  roK  Mi 

didUfls  for  Oidiiu 


SennqnsOnMemariamJ.B.D,).  Cr.  Bvo. 
Thb  Rbveutton  or  the  Kiseh  Lai 

4lb  Edii.    Cr.  Bvo.    is. 
The  H15T0BIC  Faith.    Cr.  gvo.    6i. 


6lh  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.   t 

The  Revelatiob 

8to.    d. 

Some  Thoughts 


WICKUAM    (Res-.    E.    C).— Wkluhgtom 

COLLEOE  SeIMDNS.     Ct,  BVD.     CI. 

WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.).— The  Light  or  thb 

Would:  AnEuav.  lodEd.  Cr.Bvo.  u.«^' 

"WILLINK  (A.).— The  World  or  the  Uh- 

lEBM.      Cr.  Svo,      3J,  6i 

WILSON  (J.  M.,  Aii:fad«cDn  of  MiDChEsterL 
— Sbiihdn9PiihachedinClifti>hColucb 
Chatil.    ud  Series.  tSBB — qo.    Cr.  Svo.   fti. 


htGritk—Ft«m  Ik 


G.  Tucker,  LiII.D.  Bvo, 


iridR  GrAduBle.    Bvo.    u. 

-  The  Politics.    By  f  E.  C.  W 
M.A.    IU.M 

-  ThkRhetobic   Byame.  Cr.Bv 


1 


lOSE,  bv  S. 

rc.H.A.    C 


.    Book)  I, —XII.    Trai 


^Tbe6l 

Cr?B™*  J..  ^ 

by  Andkew  La 
Eehest  Mtees. 

MELEAGER.— F 


POLVBIUS.~The   Histdeibs 

Shuckbdegh.   Cr.  Bvo.    141. 
SOPHOCLES.— CEniPos  the  ( 

lated  into  EDglifih  Verse  by  E- 

HEAD,  M.A.     Fcp,  Svo.     3(.6il 

THEOCRITUS,  BION.  amo  HOSCHUS. 

ByA.LANO.M.A.  .Smo.  aj.6,- 

Piper  EdilEon.    Svd.    91. 
XENOPHON.— The    Compli 

ByH.G.  Dakvms,  M.A,    Cr. 


DANTE.-THE   PuRCATosv. 

uidNDtes,byA.  J.  Butler.  C 
TkePaeadise.    Bylhetni 

Cr.  Svo.    111.  bd. 

TkeHell.  Bylhc^ame.  C 

De   Monarckia.     By  F.  J.  ChuecH: 

— ^Tmt*  Divine  CoHEDT.    Bv  C.  E.  MoM 
TON.     I,    Hell.      II.    Puro       —      "" 


New  Life  of  Dante.   Triuisl.  by  C.  E. 

-''the''puJ*i^atorv.     Tranil.    by    C,    L. 

Shadweli.    Eit.  cr.  3vo.    101.  nsl. 

From  Ibe  Latin. 

CICERO.— The  Live  and  Letters  or  Mae. 
cui  TuiLTUi  CiCBHo.  By  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Jeans,  M.A.    mi  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.    icu.  Sdt 

TheAudehics.  By J.S.REID.  ivo.  m.M. 

HORACE:TheWorksof.  ByJ.LoNiriALm. 


I    ■ 

I 
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TRANSLATIONS— VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


TRAH8LATI0MS-CM/MKA/. 

UVY.— BooKi  XXI.-XXV.  Thb  Skokd 
Punic  War.  By  A.  I.  Church,  M.A.,  and 
W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.    Cr.  8vo.    7S.6d. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS.— 
Book  IV.  of  thb  Meditations.  With 
Translation  and  Commentary,  by  H.  Citoss- 
LBV,  M.A    8vo.    ts. 

8ALLUST— Thb  Conspiracy  op  Catiunb 
AND  thb  Jugurthinb  War.  By  A.  W. 
Pollard.   Cr.  8vo.    6s. — Catiunb.   js. 

TACITUS,   Thb   Works  op.      By   A    T. 
Church,  M.A,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A 
Thb  History.    4th  Edit.    Cr.  3vo.    6x. 
Thb  Agricola  and  Gbrmania.    With  the 

Dialogue  on  Oratory.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 
Thb  Annals.    5th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

VIRGIL:  Thb  Worksop.  By  J.  Lonsdal^ 
M. A-,  and  S.  Lbb,  M.A.    Globe  8vo.    31.  6a 

'"—  Thb  iCNBiD.  By  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A 
Cr.  8vo.    7X.  6ii. 

Into  Latin  and  Orteli  Verse. 

CHURCH  (Rev.  A.  J.)u— Latin  Version  of 
Sblbctions  prom  Tennyson.  By  Prof. 
Conington,  Prof.  Seblby,  Dr.  Iibssby, 
T.  E.  Kbbbbl,  &c.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Church, 
M.A.    Ext.  fq>.  Svo.    6s. 

OEDDES  (Prof.  W.  D.).— Flosculi  GRiBO 
Borealbs.    Cr.  Svo.    dr. 

KYNASTON  (Herbert  D.D.).— Exbmplabia 
Chxltonibnsia.   Ext.  fcp.  Bva    ss. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

{See  also  History,  p.  10;  Sport,  p.  32.) 

APPLETON  (T.  G.).— A  Nile  Journal. 
Illustrated  bv  Eugene  Benson.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

••  BACCHANTE."  The  Cruise  of  H.M.S. 
"  Bacchante,"  1879 — 1882.  Compiled  from 
the  Private  Journals,  Letters  and  Note-books 
of  Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Princb 
George  of  Wales.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
Dalton.    2  vols.    Med.  8vo.    ^2S.  6d. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— Ismailia.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central 
Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
organised  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

— -  The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia, 
AND  the  Sword  Hunters  of  thb  Hamran 
Arabs.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

The  Albert  N'yanza  Great  Basin  of 

the  Nile  and  Exploration  of  the  Nilb 
Sources.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

——  Cyprus  AS  I  saw  it  IN  1879.  Svo.   i9S.6d, 

BARKER  (Lady). —A  Year's  Housbkbbping 
IN  South  Africa.    lUustr.   Cr.  Svo.   3X.  6d. 

Station  Life  in  New  Zealand.   Cr. 

Svo.    3^ .  6d. 

—  Letters  to  Guy.   Cr.  Svo.    v- 

BOUGH rON  (G.  H.)  and  ABBEY  (E.  A.V.— 


Sketching  Rambles  in  Holland. 
Illustrations.    Fcp.  4to.    21s. 


Wt 


ith 


CAMPBELL  G-  F.).— My  Circular  Non& 
Cr.  8va    6r. 

CARLES(W.R.).— LifbinCokba.  8vo.iar.6^ 

CAUCASUS:  Notbs  on  thx.    By  "Wan- 

Svo.     Qf. 


BR YCE   Games,    M. P.). —Transcaucasia 
AND  Ararat.    3rd  Edit.   Cr.  ftvo.   qs. 

CAMEROSCV.  L.).— 0UR¥UT\3KElil\GWWK'« 
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